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rREPACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Durino the successive reprints of the first edition of this work, 
published in 1871, I was able to introduce several important 
corrections; and now that more time has elapsed, I have 
endeavoured to iirofit by the fiery ordeal through which the 
lxx)k has passed, and have taken advantage of all the criticisms 
which seem to me sound. I am also greatly indebted to a large 
number of correspondents for the communication of a surprising 
number of new facts and remarks. These have been so numerous, 
that I have been able to use only the more important ones ; and 
of these, as well as of the more important corrections, I will 
append a list Some new illustrations have been introduced, 
and four of the old drawings have been replaced by bettor ones, 
done from life by Mr. T. W. Wood. I must especially call 
attention to some observations which I owe to the kindness of 
Prof Huxley (given as a supplement at the end of Part I.), on 
the nature of ^e diflferonocs lx)tween the brains of man and the 
higher apes. I have been particularly glad to give these obser- 
vations, because during tlie lost few years several memoirs on the 
subject have appeared on Uie Continent, and their importance 
has been, in some cases, greatly exaggerated by popular writers, 
1 may take this opportunity of remarking that my critics 
frequently assume that I attribute all changes of corporeal 
structure and mental power exclusively to the natural selection 
of such variations as are often called spontaneons; whereas, 
even in the first edition of the 'Origin of Species,* I distinctly 
stated that great weight must be attributed to the inherited 
effbets of use and disuse, with respect both to the body and 
mind. I also attributed some amount of modifioatkm to the 
direct and prolonged action of changed oonditionB of life. Some 
iUowanoo. too, must be made for occasional reversions of 
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struotnre; nor must we forget what I have called ** correlated " 
growth, meaning, thereby, that Tarious parts of the organisation 
are in some unknown manner so connected, that when one part 
varies, so do others; and if variations in the one are accu- 
mulated by selection, other parts will be modifitd. Again, it 
has been said by several critics, that when 1 found that many 
details of structure in man could not bo explained through 
natural selection, I invented sexual selection ; I gave, however, 
a tolerably clear sketch of this principle in the first edition o( 
the ‘ Origin of Species,* and I there stated that it was applicable 
to man. This subject of sexual selection has been treated at 
full length in the present work, simply because an opportom'ty was 
here first afibrded me. I have lieen struck with the likeness ol 
many of the half* favourable criticisms on sexual selection, with 
those which appeared at first on natnral selection; such as, 
that it would explain some few details, but certainly was not 
applicable to the extent to which I have employed it My 
conviction of the power of sexual selection remains unshaken ; 
but it is probable, or almost certain, that several of my con- 
clusions will hereafter he found erroneous ; this can hardly fail 
to be the case in the first treatment of a subject When 
naturalists have become familiar with the idea of sexual selection, 
it will, as I believe, lie much more largely accepted; and it 
has already been fully and favourably received by several capable 
judges. 


Down, BECKCSHAii, Kf.st, 
September 1874 . 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN; 

SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thi nature of the following work will be beet understood by a 
brief account of how it came to be written. During many years 
1 collected notes on the origin or descent of man, without any 
intention of publishing on the subject, but rather with the 
determination not to publish, as 1 thought that I should thus 
only add to the prejudices against my yiews. It seemed to me 
sufficient to indicate, in the first edition of my ^Origin of 
Species,’ that by this work ** light would be thrown on the 
** origin of man and his history;” and thia knpbes that man must 
be included with other organic beings in any general conclusion 
respecting his manner of appearance on this earth. Now the 
case wears a wholly different aspect When a naturalist like 
Carl Yogi yentures to say in his address as Presnlent of the 
National Institution of Geneya (1869), ’^personne, en Sorope 

an moins, n’ose plus soutenir la creation ind^pendante et de 
** toutes pieces, des esp^ces,” it is manifest that at least a large 
number of naturaltsts must admit that species are the modi^ 
descendants of other species; and tiiis especially holds good with 
the younger and rising natuxalistB. The greater number accept 
the agency of natural selection; thouc^ some urge, whether with 
justice the fiiture must decide, that I bays greatly oyerrated its 
• importance. Of the older and honoured chi^ in natural science, 
mi^ unfortunately are still opposed to eyolution in eyery 
form. 

In consequenoe of the yiows now ad^^ted by most naturalists, 
and which will ultimately, as in eyery other case, be followed by 
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others who are not scientific, I have been led to put together 
mj notes, so as to see how far the general conclusions arrived at 
in my former works were applicable to man. This seemed all 
the more desirable, as 1 hod never deliberately applied these 
views to a species taken singly. When we confine our attention 
to any one form, we are deprived of the weighty arguments 
deriv^ from the nature of the afiinities which connect together 
whole groups of organisms — their geographical distribution in 
past and present times, and their geological succession. The 
homological structure, embryological development, and rudi- 
mentary organs of a species remain to be considered, whether it 
be man or any other animal, to which our attention may be 
directed ; but these great classes of facts afford, as it appears to 
me, ample and conclusive evidence in favour of the principle of 
gradual evolution. The strong support derived from the other 
arguments should, however, always be kept before the mind. 

The sole object of this work is to consider, firstly, whether 
man, like every other species, is descended from some pre- 
existing form; secondly, the manner of his development; and 
thirdly, the value of the differences between the so-called races 
of man. As I shall confine myself to these points, it will not be 
necessary to describe in detail the differences between the several 
races— an enormous subject which has been fully discussed in 
many valuable works. The high antiquity of man has recently 
been« dem(mstrated by the labours of a host of eminent men, 
beginning with M. Boucher de Perthes ; and this is the indis- 
pensable basis for understanding his origin. 1 shall, therefore, 
take this conclusion for granted, and may refer my readers to 
admirable treatises of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, 
and others. Nor shall I have occasion to do more than to allude 
to the amount of difference between man and the anthropomor- 
phous apes ; for Prof. Huxley, in the opinion of most competent 
judges, has conclusively shewn that in every visible cluster 
man differs less from the higher apes, than these do from the 
lower members of the same order of Primates. 

This work contains hardly any original facts in regard to man; 
but as the conclusions at which 1 arrived, after drawing up a 
rough draft, appeared to me. interesting, I thought that they 
might intere^ others. It has often and confidently been asserted, 
that man’s origin can never be known: but ignorance more 
frequently begets confidence than does knowledge ; it is those 
^ho know little, and not those who know much, who so 
positively assert that this or that problem will never be solved 
by iMsieiica The conclusiQn that man is the co-descendamt with 
other apecks of some anc^, lowmr, and extinct form, is not in 
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any degree new. Lamarck long ago came to this conclusion^ 
which has lately be^ maintained by soTeral eminent naturalists 
and philosophers ; for instance, by Wallace, Hnzley, Lyell, Vogt, 
Lnbbock, Buchner, Bolle, &c.,^ and especially by H^keL This 
last naturalist, besides his great work, ' GenereUe Morpholo^e ’ 
(1866), has recently (1868, with a second edit, in 1870), pub- 
lished bis ' Natiirliche Schopfongsgeschichte/ in which he folly 
discusses the genealogy of man. If this work had appeared 
before my essay had been written, I should probably never have 
completed it. Almost all the conclusions at wl^ch I have 
arrived I find confirmed by this naturahst, whose knowledge on 
many points is much fuller than mine. 'Wherever I have added 
any fact or view from Prof. flackeFs writings, I give his autho- 
rity in the text ; other statements I leave as they originally stood 
in my manuscript, occasionally giving in the foot-notes references 
to his works, as a confirmation of the more doubtful or interesting 
points. 

During many years it has seemed to me highly probable that 
sexual selection has played an important part in differentiating 
the races of man ; but in my * Origin of Species * (first edition, p. 
199) 1 contented myself by merely alluding to this belief. When 
I came to apply this view to man, I found it indispensable to 
treat the whole subject in full detail.* Consequently the second 
part of the present work, treating of sexual selection, has ex- 
tended to an inordinate length, compared with the first part ; 
but this could not be avoided, 

1 had intended adding to the present volumes an essay on the 
expression of the various emotions by man and the lower animals. 
My attention* was called to this subject many years ago by 
Sir Charles Bell’s admirable work. This illustrious anatomist 


* As the works of the first-named 
authors are so well known, I need 
not give the titles ; but as those of 
the Tatter are less well known in 
England, 1 will give them : — * Sechs 
Vorlesungen ilber die Darwin'sche 
Theorie :* zweite Aofiage, 1868, von 
Dr. L. Bttchner; translated into 
French under the title * Conferences 
sur la Thebrie Darwinienne,’ 1869. 
*Der Mensch, im Lichte der Dar- 
win'sebe Lehre,^ 1865, von Dr. F. 
Rolle. I will not attempt to give 
references to all the authors who 
have taken the same side of the 
question. Thus G. Canestrini has 
published (‘Annuario della Soe. d. 


Kat.,’ Modena, 1867, p. 81) a very 
curious paper on rudimentary cha> 
raoters, as bearing on the origin of 
man. Another work has (1869) 
been published by Dr. Francesco 
Barrago, bearing in Italian the title 
of “ Man, made in the image of God, 
** was also made in the image of the 
«ape.'* 

* Prof. HUckel was the only 
author who, at the time when this 
work first appeared, had discussed 
the subject of sexual selection, and 
had seen its full importance, since 
the publication of the * Origin and 
this he did in a very able manner in 
his various works. 
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maintains that man is endowed with certain muscles solely for 
the sake of expressing his emotions. As this view is obviously 
opposed to the belief that man is descended from some other and 
lower form, it was necessary for me to consider it 1 likewise 
wished to ascertain how far the emotions are expressed in the 
same manner by the diJSerent races of man. But owing to the 
length of the present work, 1 have thought it better to reserve 
my essay for separate publication. 
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Part I. 

THE DESCENT OR ORIGIN OF MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Evidbnoe of the Descent of Man fbom bomb 
Lowsb Form. 

Nature of the evidence bearing on the origin of man — Homologous 
structures in man and the lower animals — Miscellaneous points oi 
correspon leuce — l>evelopment — Rudimentary structures, muscles, sense- 
organs, hair, bones, reproductive organs, &c. — The bearing of these three 
great clu;>ses of facts on the origin of man. 

He who wishes to decide whether man is the modifi^ descendant 
of some pre-existing form, would probably first enquire whether 
man varies, however slightly, in bodily structure and in mental 
faculties; and if so, whether the variations are transmitted to 
his offspring in accordance with the laws which prevail with the 
lower animals. Again, are the variations the result, as far as 
our ignorance permits us to judge, of the same general causes, 
and are they governed by the same general laws, as in the case 
of other organisms ; for instance, by correlation, the inherited 
effects of use and disuse, &c. ? Is man subject to similar mal- 
conformations, the result of arrested development, of reduplication 
of parts, &c., and does he display in any of his anomalies rever- 
sion to some former and ancient type of structure ? It might 
also naturally be enquired whether man, like so many other 
animals, has given rise to varieties and sub-races, differing but 
slightly from each other, or to races differing so much that they 
must be classed as doubtful species? How are such races 
distributed over the world; and how, when crossed, do they 
react on each other in the first and succeeding generations? 
And so with many other points. 

The enquirer would next come to the important point, 
whether man tends to increase at so rapid a rate, as to 1^ to 
occasional severe struggles for existence; and consequently to 
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beneficial Tariations, whether in body or mind, being preserved, 
and injurious ones eliminated. Bo the races or species of men, 
whichever term may be applied, encroach on and replace one 
another, so that some finally become extinct ? We shall see that 
all these questions, as indeed is obvious in respect to most of 
them, must be answered in the affirmative, in the same manner 
as with the lower animals. But the several considerations just 
referred to may be conveniently deferred for a time : and we 
will first see how far tlie bodily structure of man shows traces, 
more or less plain, of his descent &om some lower form. In 
succeeding chapters the mental powers of man, in comparison 
with those of the lower animals, will be considered. 

The Bodily Structure of Man, — It is notorious that man is 
constructed on the same general type or model as other mam- 
mals. All the bones in his skeleton can be compared with 
corresponding bones in a monkey, bat, or seal. So it is with his 
muscles, nerves, blood-vessels and internal viscera. The brain, 
the most important of all the organs, follows the same law, as 
shewn by Huxley and other anatomists. Bischoff,* who is a 
hostile witness, admits that every chief fissure and fold in the 
brain of man has its analogy in that of the orang ; but he adds 
that at no period of development do their brains perfectly agree ; 
nor could perfect agreement be expected, for otherwise their 
mental powers would have been the same. Vulpian ‘ remarks : 

Les differences reelles qui existent entre Tencephale de 
** lliomme et celui des singes 8up6rieurs, sont bien minimes. II 
** ne £aut pas se faire d’illusions k cet egard. L’homme est bien 
plus pr^ des singes anthropomorphes par les caracteres 
anatomiques de son oerveau que ceux-ci ne le sont non- 
^'seulement des autres mammiferes, mais mdme de certains 
'' quadrumanes, des guenons et des macaques.” But it would 
be superfluous here to give further details on the correspondence 
between man and the higher mammals in the structure of the 
brain and all other parts of the body. 

It may, however, be worth while to specify a few points, not 
directly or obviously connected with structure, by which this 
correspondence or relationship is well shewn. 

Man is liable to receive from £he lower animals, and to com- 

* ‘ Gro8ftbirDwi&dnng«]i des Men- in the Preface to this edition, 
schen,* 1868, b. 96. The concluBions * * Le^. snr la Phys.* 1866, p. 890, 
of this author, aa well as those of as quoted by M. Dally, * L'Ordre dee 
Ontiolet and Aeby, concerning the Primates et le Transfbrmisme,* 1868, 
brain, will be discussed by Prof, p, 29, 

Huxley in the Appendix alluded to 
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municate to them, certain diseases, as hydrophobia, variola, the 
glanders, syphilis, cholera, herpes, &c. ; * and this &ct proves the 
close similarity^ of their tissues and blood, both in minute 
structure and composition, far more plainly than does their 
comparison under the best microscope, or by the aid of the best 
chemical analysis. Monkeys are liable to many of the same non- 
contagious diseases as we are; thus Bengger,^ who carefully 
observed for a long time the Cehus Azarce in its native land, 
found it liable to catarrh, with the usual symptoms, and which, 
when often recurrent, led to consumption. These monkeys 
suffered also from apoplexy, inflammation of the bowels, and 
cataract in the eye. The younger ones when shedding their 
milk-teeth often died from fever. Medicines produced the same 
effect on them as on us. Many kinds of monkeys have a strong 
taste for tea, coffee, and spirituous liquors : they will also, as I 
have myself seen, smoke tobacco with pleasure.** Brehm asserts 
that the natives of north-eastern Africa catch the wild baboons 
by exix)8ing vessels witli strong beer, by which they are made 
drunk. Ho lias seen some of these animals, which he kept in 
confinement, in this state ; and he gives a laughable account of 
their behaviour and strange grimaces. On the following 
morning they were very cross and dismal ; they held their aching 
heads with both hands, and wore a most pitiable expression : 
wlien beer or wine was offered them, they turned away with 
disgust, but relished the juice of lemons.^ An American monkey, 
an Ateles, after getting drunk on brandy, would never touch it 
again, and thus was wiser than many men. These trifling facts 
prove how similar the nerves of taste must be in monkeys and 
man, and how similarly their whole nervous system is affected. 

Man is infested with internal parasites, sometimes causing 

* Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay has tlnct flnida by the aame chemical 
treated this subject at some length reagent. 

in the * Journal of Mental Science,* * * Naturgeschichte der Sluge- 
July 1871 ; and in the * Edinburgh thiere von Paraguay,* 1830, s. 50. 
Veterinary Review,’ July 1858. * The same tastes are common to , 

* A Reviewer has criticised some animals much lower in the 
(* British Quarterly Review,* Oct. scale. Mr. A. Kicols informs me 
1st, 1871, p. 472) what 1 have here that he kept in Queensland, in Aus- 
said with much severity and con- tralia, three individuals of the 
tempt ; but as 1 do not use the term Phaseolarctus cinereus ; and that, 
identity, 1 cannot see that 1 am without having been taught in any 
greatly in error. There appears to way, they acquired a strong taste 
me a strong analogy between the for rum, and for smoking tobacco, 
same infection or contagion pro- ^ Brehm, ‘ Thlerleben/ B. i. 1864, 
ducing the same result, or one s. 75, 86. On the Ateles, s. 105. 
closely similar, in two distinct ani- For other analogous statements, see 
tnhls, and the testing of two dis- s. 25, 107. 
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fatal effdots; and is plagued by external parasites, all of which 
belong to the same genera or families as those infesting other 
mammals, and in the case of scabies to the some species.* Man 
is snlject, like other mammals, birds, and eren insects,* to that 
mysterious law, which causes certain normal processes, such as 
gestation, as well as the maturation and duration of Tarious 
diseases, to follow lunar periods. His wounds are repaired by 
the same process of healing; and the stumps loft after the 
amputation of his limbs, especially during an early embryonic 
period, occasionally possess some power of r^neration, as in 
the lowest animals.** 

The whole process of that most important function, the 
reproduction of the species, is strikingly the same in all mam- 
mals, from the first act of courtship by the male,** to the birth 
and nurturing of the young. Monkeys are born in almost as 
helpless a conation as our own infants ; and in certain genera 
the young differ fully as much in appearance from the adults, as 
do our children from their full-grown parents.** It has bron 
urged by some wrilers, as an important distinction, that with 
man the young arrive at maturity at a much later age than with 
any other animal : but if we look to the races of mankind which 
inhabit tropical countries the difference is not great, for the 
orang is believed not to be adult till the age of from ten to fifteen 
years.** Man differs from woman in size, bodily strength, 
hairiness, d^c., as well as in mind, in the same manner as do the 

* Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, * Edin- ** ^agaXf hoc mihi certissime pro- 

burgh Vet. Review,’ July 1858, ** bavit, et curatores ejusdem loci et 

p. 13. alii e minUtris confirmaverunt. 

* With respect to insects see Dr. ** Sir Andrew Smith et Brehm no- 
Laycock, ** On a General Law of Vital ^ tabant idem in Cynocephalo. 11- 
Periodicity,” * British Association,' ^ lustrissimus Cuvier etiam narrat 
1842. Dr. Macculloch, * Siliiman’s ** multa de hdc re, quS ut opinor, 
North American Journal of Science,* nihil turpius potest indicari inter 
Tol. xvii. p. 305, has seen a dog omnia hominibus et Quadrumanii 
suffering from tertian ague. Here- “ comraunia. Naivat enim Cyno- 
after I shall return to this subject. cephalum quendam in furorem in- 

** 1 have given the evidence on ** cidere aspectu feminarum ali- 
this head in my * Variation of Ani- ** quarum, sed nequaquam accendi 
mala and Plants under Domestica- ** tanto furore ab omnibus. Sem- 
tios,* Tol. ii. p. 15, and more could ** per eligebat juniores, et dignos- 
be added, ** cebat in turbd, et advocabat voce 

** Mares e diversis generibus ** gestCque." 

** Quadrumanorum sine dubio di- This remark is made with re • 

** gnoscunt feminas huraanas a ma- spect to Cynocephalus and the an- 
** ribus. Primum, credo, odoratn, thropomorphous apiss by Qeoffroy 
** postea aspectu. Mr. Youatt, qui Saint-Hilaire and K. Cuvier, * Hist. 
*^diu in Hortis Zoologicis (l^sti- Nat. des Mammifbres,' tom. L 1824, 
** ariis) medicus animalium ei'at, ” Huxley, * Man's Place In Na- 
** vir in rebus observandis cautus et ture,* 1863, p. 34, 
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two sexes of many mammals. So that the correspondence in 
general structure, in the minute structure of the tissues, in 
chemical composition and in constitution, between man and the 
higher animals, especially the anthropomorphous apes, is ex- 
tremely close. 

Embryonic Development , — Man is developed from an ovule, 
about the 125th of an inch in diameter, which differs in no 
respect from the ovules of other animals. The embryo itself at 
a very early period can hardly be distinguished from that of 
other meml^rs of the vertebrate kingdom. At this period the 
arteries run in arch-like branches, as if to carry the blood to 
branchiaa which are not present in the higher vertebrata, though 
the slits on the sides of the neck still remain (/, g, fig. 1), 
marking their former position. At a somewhat later period, 
when the extremities are developed, “ the feet of lizards and 
** mammals,” as the illustrious Von Baer remarks, “ the wings 
and feet of birds, no less than the hands and feet of man, all 
arise from the same fundamental form.” It is, says Prof. 
Huxley,'^ “ quite in the later stages of development that the 
young human being presents marked differences from the young 
** ape, while the latter departs as much from the dog in its 
** developments, as the man does. Startling os this last assertion 
'' may appear to be, it is demonstrably true.” 

As some of my readers may never have seen a drawing of an 
embryo, I have given one of man and another of a dog, at about 
the same early stage of development, carefully copied from two 
works of undoubted accuracy.** 

After the foregoing statements made by suoh high autho- 
rities, it would be superfluous on my part to give a number of 
borrowed details, shewing that the embryo of man closely 
resepibles that of other mammals. It may, however, be added, 
that the human embryo likewise resembles certain low forms 
when adult in various points of structure. For instance, the( 
heart at first exists as a simple pulsating vessel; the excreta; 
are voided through a cloacal passage ; and the os coccyx projects^ 


** ‘Maii*s Place in Nature,* 1863, 
p. 67. 

** The human embryo (upper 
fig.) is from Ecker, Mcones Phys.,’ 
1851-1859, tab. xxx. fig. 2. This 
embryo was ten lines in length, so 
that the drawing is much magnified. 
The embryo of the dog is from 
Bischoff, * Entwicklungsgeschichte 
das Hunde-Eies,* 1845, tab. xi. fig. 
42 B This drawing is five times 


magnified, the embryo being twenty- 
five days old. The internal viscera 
have been omitted, and the uterine ap- 
pendages in both di'awings removed. 
1 was dii'ected to these figures by 
Prof. Huxley, from whose work, 
‘ Man*s Place in Nature,* the idea of 
giving them was taken. Hackel has 
also given analogous drawings in his 
* Schopfungsgeschichte.* 
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like a true tail, extending considerably beyond the mdi* 
“ mentary legs."** In the embryos of all air-breathing vertebrates, 
certain glands, called the corpora Wolffiana, correspond with, 
and act like the kidneys of mature fishes.*^ Even at a later 
embryonic period, some striking resemblances between man and 
the lower animals may be observed. Bischoff says that the 
convolutions of the brain in a human foetus at the end of the 
seventh month reach about the same stage of development as in 
a baboon when adult.** The great toe, as Prof. Owen remarks," 
which forms the fulcrum when standing or walking, is 
'' perhaps the most characteristic peculiarity in the human 
structure but in an embryo, about an inch in length, Prof. 
Wyman * found “ that the great toe was shorter than the others ; 

and, instead of being parallel to them, projected at an angle 
" from the side of the foot, thus corresponding with the per- 
manent condition of this part in the quadrumana." I will 
conclude with a quotation from Huxley,** who after asking, 
does man originate in a different way from a dog, bird, frog or 
fish? says, ‘‘the reply is not doubtful for a moment; without 
“ question, the mode of origin, and the early stages of the 
“ development of man, are identical with those of the am'mals 
“ immediately below him in the scale : without a doubt in 
“ these respects, he is far nearer to apes than the apes are to 
" the dog." 

liudimenU, — This subject, though not intrinsically more 
important than the two last, will for several reasons be treated 
here more fully.** Kot one of the higher animals can be named 
which does not bear some part in a rudimentary condition ; and 
man forms no exception to the rule. Budimentary organs must 
be distinguished from those that are nascent ; though in some 
cases the distinction is not easy. The former are either abso< 
lutely useless, such as the mamma of male quadrupeds, or the 
incisor teeth of ruminants which never cut through the gums ; 
or they are of such slight service to their present possessors, 
that wo can hardly suppose that they were developed under the 


Prof. Wyman in * Proo. of 
American AcoJ. of Sciences,’ rol. It. 
1860, D. 17. 

Owen, * Anatomy of Verte- 
brates,* Tol. i. p. 533. 

** * Die Grosshirnwindnngeii des 
Menschen,* 1868, s. 95. 

*• ‘Anatomy of Vertebrates,* vol. 
it p. 553. 

^ ‘ Proc. Soc. Nat. Hist.* Boston, 
1863, vol. ix. p. 185. 

8* ‘ Man*s Place in Nature,* p. 65. 


•• 1 had written a rough copy of 
this chapter before reading a valu- 
able paper, “Caratteri rudimentali 
in online all* origine del uomo” 
(‘ Annuario della l^c. d. Nat.,* Mo- 
dena, 1867, p. 81), by O. Canestripi, 
to which paper I am considerably 
indebted. Hackel has given admir- 
able discussions on this whole sub- 
ject, under the title of Dysteleology. 
iu his * Oonerelle Morphologic * and 
‘ Schdpfnngsgeschiohta.* 
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oonditicms whidi now exist. Organs in this latter state are not 
strictly rudimentary, but they are tending in this direction. 
Nascent organs, on the other hand, though not fully developed, 
are of high service to their possessors, and are capable of further 
development Budimentary organs are eminently variable ; and 
this is partly intelligible, as they ore useless, or nearly useless, 
and consequently are no longer subjected to natural selection. 
They often become wholly suppressed. When this occurs, they 
are nevertheless liable to occasional reappearance through 
reversion— a circumstance well worthy of attention. 

Tbe chief agents in causing organs to become rudimentary 
seem to have been disuse at that period of life when the organ 
is chiefly used (and this is generally during maturity), and also 
inheritance at a corresponding period of life. The term 

disuse ” does not relate merely to the lessened action of 
muscles, but includes a diminished flow of blood to a part or 
organ, from being subjected to fewer alternations of pressure, or 
from becoming in any way less habitually active. Hudiments, 
however, may occur in one sex of those parts which are normally 
present in the other sex; and such rudiments, as we shall 
hereafter see, have often originated in a way distinct from those 
here referred to. In some cases, organs have been reduced by 
means of natural selection, from having become injurious to the 
species under changed habits of life. The process of reduction 
is probably often aided through the two principles of compensa- 
tion and economy of growth ; but the later stages of reduction, 
after disuse has done all that can fairly be attributed to it, and 
when the saving to be effected by the economy of growth would bo 
very small,® are difficult to understand. The final and complete 
suppression of a part, already useless and much reduced in size, 
in which case neither compensation nor economy can come into 
play, is perhaps intelligible by the aid of the hypothesis of 
pangenesis. But as the whole subject of rudimentary organs 
has been discussed and illustrated in my former works,^* I need 
here say no more on this head. 

Budiments of various muscles have been observed in many 
parts of the human body;® and not a few muscles, which are 

** Some good criticisms on this Zoolog. 1852, tom. xviit. p. 13) de- 
subject have been given by Messrs, scribes and figures rudiments of 
Murie amf Mivart, in * Transact, what he calls the ** muscle pedieuz 
Zoolog. Soc.* 1869, vol. vii. p. 92. de la main,’* which he says is •some- 

** ‘ Variation of Animals and times “ infiniment petit.” Another 
Plants undor Domestication,’ vol. ii. muscle, allied ** le tibial post<$rieur,” 
pp. 317 and 397. See also * Origin is generally quite absent in the 
of Species,’ 5th edit. p. 535. hand, but appears from time to time 

** For instance M. Ricnard An- in a more or less rudimentary con* 
nales des Sciences Nat.’ 3rd series, dition. 
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regularly present in some of the lower animals can occasionally 
be detected in man in a greatly reduced condition. Every one 
must have noticed the power which many animals, especially 
horses, possess of moving or twitching their skin; and this is 
effected by the panniculm carnosus, Bemnants of this musde 
in an efficient state are found in various parts of our bodies; for 
instance, the muscle on the forehead, by which the eyebrows are 
raised. The platyama myoides, which is well developed on the 
neck, belongs to this system. Prof. Turner, of Edinburgh, has 
occasionally detected, as he informs me, muscular fasciculi in 
five different situations, namely in the axillm, near the scapulm, 
&c., all of which mtist be referred to the system of the panni- 
cuius. He has also shewn*® that the muscidus sternalis or sternalis 
brutorum, which is not an extension of the rectus abdominalis, 
but is closely allied to the panniculus, occurred in the proportion 
of about three per cent, in upwards of 600 bodies : he adds, that 
this muscle affords ^'an excellent illustration of the statement 
** that occasional and rudimentary structures are especially 
** liable to variation in arrangement.'* 

Some few persons have the power of contracting the super- 
ficial muscles on their scalps; and these muscles are in a 
variable and partially rudimentary condition. M. A. de Candolle 
has communicated to me a curious instance of the long-continued 
persistence or inheritance of this power, as well as of its unusual 
development. He knows a family, in which one member, the 
present head of the family, could, when a youth, pitch several 
heavy books from his head by the movement of the scalp alone ; 
and he won wagers by performing this feat. His father, uncle, 
grandfather, and his three children possess the same power to 
the same unusual degree. This family became divided eight 
generations ago into two branches; so that the head of the 
above-mentioned branch is cousin in the seventh degree to the 
head of tho other branch. This distant cousin resides in 
another part of France ; and on being asked whether he possessed 
the same faculty, imme^ately exhibited his power. This case offers 
a good illustration how persistent may be the transmission of an 
absolutely useless faculty, probably derived from our remote semi- 
human progenitors ; since many monkeys have, and frequently 
use the power, of largely moving their s(^ps up and down.*^ 

The extrinsic muscles which serve to move the external ear, 
and the intrinsic muscles which move the different parts, are in a 
rudimentary condition in man, and they all belong to the system 

** Prof. W. Turner, * Proc. Royal Emotions in Man and Animals/ 
Soc. Edinburgh/ 1866-67, p. 65. 1872, p. 144. 

Sm my * Expression of the 
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of the panniculus ; they are aleo Tariablo in development, or at 
least in function. I have seen one man vrho could draw the 
whole ear forwards ; other men can draw it upwards ; another 
who could draw it backwards;^ and foom what one of these 
persons told me, it is probable that most of us, by often touching 
our ears, and thus directing our attention towards them, could 
recover some power of movement by repeated trials. Tiie power 
of erecting and directing the shell of the ears to the various 
points of the compass, is no doubt of the highest service to 
many animals, as they thus perceive the direction of danger; 
but 1 have never heard, on sufficient evidence, of a man who 
possessed this power, the one which might be of use to him. 
The whole external shell may be considered a rudiment, together 
with the various folds and prominences (helix and anti-helix, 
tragus and anti-tragus, <&c.) which in the lower animals 
strengthen and support the ear when erect, without adding 
much to its weight. Some authors, however, suppose that the 
cartilage of the shell serves to transmit vibrations to the 
acoustic nerve; but Mr. Toynbee," after collecting all the 
known evidence on this head, concludes that the external shell 
is of no distinct use. The ears of the chimpanzee and orang are 
curiously like those of man, and the proper muscles are likewise 
but very slightly developed.®® I am also assured by the keepers in 
the Zoological Gardens that these animals never move or erect 
their ears ; so that they are in an equally rudimentary condition 
with those of man, as far as function is concerned. Why these 
animals, as well as the progenitors of man, should have lost the 
power of erecting their ears, we cannot say. It may bo, though 
I am not satisfied with this view, that owing to their arboreal 
habits and great strength they were but little exposed to danger, 
and so during a lengthened period moved their ears but little, 
and thus gradually lost the power of moving them. This 
would be a parallel case with that of those l^e and heavy 
birds, which, from inhabiting oceanic islands, have not been 
expo^ to the attacks of beasts of prey, and have consequently 
lost the power of using their wings for flight. The inability to 
move the ears in man and several apes is, however, partly com- 
pensated by the freedom with which they can move the head in 

*• Caneftrini quotas Hyrtl. (* An- lately been experimenting on the 
nnario della Soa dei Naturalisti,* function of the shell of the ear, 
Modena, 1867, p. 97) to the same and has come to nearly the same 
effect. conclusion as that giren here. 

*The Diseases of the Ear,* by •• Prof. A. Macalister, ^Annals 
J. Toynbee, F.R.S., 1860, p, 12. and Mag. of Nat. History,* vol. yii., 
A distinguished physiologist, Prof. 1871, p. 342. 

Prayer, informs me that he had 
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a horizontal plane, so as to catch sounds from all directions. It 
has been asserted that the ear of man alone possesses a lobule ; 
bnt a rudiment of it is found in the gorilla and, as 1 hear 
from Prof. Prefer, it is not rarely absent in the negro. 

The celebrab^ sculptor, Mr. Woolner, informs me of one little 
peculiarity in the external ear, which he has often observed both 
in men and women, and of which he perceived the full signi-* 
ficance. His attention was first called to the sulgect whilst at 
work on his figure of Puck, to which he had given pointed ears. 
He was thus led to examine the ears of various monkeys, and sub- 
sequently more carefully those of man. The peculiarity consists 
in a little blunt point, projecting from the inwardly folded margin, 
or helix. When present, it is developed at birth, and, according 
to Prof. Ludwig Meyer, more frequently in man than in woman. 
Mr. Wooiner made an exact model of one such case, and sent mo 
the accompanying drawing. (Pig. 2.) 

These points not only project inwards 
towards the centre of the ear, but often 
a little outwards from its plane, so as 
to be visible when the head is viewed 
from directly in front or behind. They 
are variable in size, and somewhat in 
position, standing either a little higher 
or lower; and they sometimes occur 
on one ear and not on the other. They 
are not confined to mankind, for I ob- 
served a case in one of the spider- 
monkeys (Ateles bedzebuth) in our 
Zoological Gardens; and Dr. E. Bay 
Lankester informs me of another case S' 

in a chimpanzee in the gardens at xhe projecting point. 
Hamburg. The helix obviously con- 
sists of the extreme margin of the ear folded inwards; and 
this folding appears to be in some manner connected with the 
whole external ear being permanently pressed backwards. In 
many monkeys, which do not stand high in the order, as baboons 
and some species of macaous,** the upper portion of the ear is 
slightly pointed, and the margin is not at all folded inwards; 
but if the margin were to be thus folded, a slight point would 
necessarily project inwards towards the centre, and probably a 
little outwa^s from the plane of the ear ; and this 1 believe to 

** Mr. St. Georp Mivart, *Ele- Lemuroidea, in Messrs. Moris sad 
mentary Anatomy,* 1873, p. 396. Mivart’s excellent pnper In ^Tran- 

** Sm also some remarks, and sact. Zoolog. Soo.’ vol. vii. 1869, pp 
the drawings of the ears of the 6 and 90. 
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be their origin in man^ cases. On the other hand, Prof. L. Moyer, 
in an able paper recently published,^ maintains that the whole 
case is one of mere yariability ; and that the projections are not 
real ones, but are due to the internal cartilage on each side of 
the points not haying been fully deycloped. 1 am quite ready 
to admit that this is the correct explanation in many instances, 
as in those figured by Prof. Meyer, in which there are seyeral 
minute points, or the whole margin is sinuous. 1 haye myself 
seen, through the kindness of Dr. L. Down, the ear of a micro- 
cephalous idiot, on which there is a projection on the outside 
of the helix, and not on the inward folded edge, so that this 
point can haye no relation to a former apex of the ear. Neycr- 
theless in some cases, my original view, that the points 
are yestiges of the tips of formerly erect and pointed ears, 
still seems to me prol^ble. 1 think so from the firequcncy of 
their occurrence, and from the general correspondency in 
position with that of the tip of a pointed ear. In one case, of 
which a photograph has been sent me, the projection is so large, 
that supposing, in accordance with Prof. Meyer s view, the ear 
to be made perfect by the equal development of the cartilage 
throughout the whole extent of the margin, it would have 
covert fully one-third of the whole ear. Two cases have been 
communicated to me, one in North America, and the other in 
England, in which the upper margin is not at all folded inwards, 
but is pointed, so that it closely resembles the pointed ear of an 
ordinary quadraped in outline. In one of these cases, which was 
that of a young child, the father compared the ear with the 
drawing which I have given** of the ear of a monkey, the 
Cynopithecus niger, and says that their outlines are closely 
similar. If, in these two cases, the margin had been folded 
Inwards in the normal manner, an inward projection must have 
been formed. I may add that in two other cases the outline still 
remains somewhat pointed, although the margin of the upper 
part of the ear is normally folded inwards—in one of them, 
however, very narrowly. The following woodcut (No. B) is an 
accurate copy of a photograph of^he foetus of an orang (kindly 
sent me by Bi, Nitsche), in which it may be seen how different the 
pointed outline of the ear is at this period from its adult condition, 
when it bears a close general resemblance to that of man. It is 
evident that the folding over of the tip of such an ear, unless it 
changed greatly during its further development, would give rise 
to a point projecting inwards. On the whole, it still seems to 

** UeberdasDarwin'acheSpitzohr, *The Exprefsioa of the Emo- 

Anshiv fiir Path. Aoat. and Phya. tiona,' p. 136. 

1671, p. 485. 
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me probable that the points in question are in some casern both 
in and apes, vestiges of a former conditioxL 



Rg 3 Foetus of tn Orang. Kxact copy of a photograph, shewing the ftomi of 
the ear at tuts ^^arly age. 

The nictitating membrane, or third eyelid, with its accessory 
muscles and other structures, is especially well developed in 
birds, and is of much functional importance to them, as it can 
be rapidly drawn across the whole eye-ball. It is found in some 
reptiles and amphibians, and in cerhun hshes, in sharks. It 
is fairly well developed in the two lower divisions of the mam- 
malian series, namely, in the monotremata and marsupials, and^. 
in some few of the higher mammals, as in the walrus. But in 
man, the quadrumana, and most other mammals, it exists, as is 
admitted by all anatomists, as a mere i-udiment, called the 
semilunar fold ” 

The sense of smell is of the h^hest importance to the greater 
number of mammals— to som^ as the ruminants, in warning 
them of danger; to others, as the carnivora, in finding their 
prey; to others, again, as the wild boar, for both purposes 
combined. But the sense of smell is of extremely slight service, 
if any, even to the dork coloured races of men, in whom it is 

** Mf)llcr*8 * Elements of Physi** Knox, * Great Artists and Anato- 
ology/ Eng. translat., 1842, vol. ii. mists,’ p. 106. This rudiment ap- 
P. 1117. Owen, * Anatomy of Verte* porcntly is somewhat larger in- 
orates,* vol. iii. p. 260; ibid on Negroes and Australians than in 
the Walrus, *Proc. Zoolog. Soc.* Europeans, see Carl Vogt, ‘Lectures 
November 8th, 1854. See also R. on Man,’ Eng. translat p. 129. 
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much more highly deyeloped than in the white and civilised 
raoee.^ Nevertheless it does not warn them of danger, nor guide 
them to their food ; nor does it prevent the Esquimaux from 
Bleeping in the most fetid atmosphere, nor many savages from 
eating half-putrid meat In Europeans the power differs greatly 
in different individuals, as I am assured by an eminent naturalist 
who possesses this sense highly developed, and who has at- 
tended to the subject. Those who beUeve in the principle 
of gradual evolution, will not readily admit that the sense of 
smell in its present state was originally acquired by man, os 
he now exists. He inherits the power in an enfeebled and 
so far rudimentary condition, from some early progenitor, to 
whom it was highly serviceable, and by whom it was con- 
tinually used. In those animals which have this sense highly 
developed, such as dogs and horses, the recollection of persons 
and of places is strongly associated with their odour ; and we can 
thus perhaps understand how it is, as Dr. Maudsley has truly 
remarked,*^ that the sense of smell in man ** is singularly effective 
in recalling vividly the ideas and images of forgotten scenes 
and places.” 

Man differs conspicuously from all the other Primates in bc^ing 
almost naked. But a few short straggling hairs are found over 
the greater part of the body in the man, and fine down on that 
of the woman. The different races differ much in hairiness ; and 
in the individuals of the same race the hairs are highly variable, 
not only in abundance, but likewise in position : thus in some 
Europeans the shoulders are quite naked, whilst in others they 
bear thick tufts of hair.” There can be little doubt that the 
hairs thus scattered over the body are the rudiments of the 
uniform hairy coat of the lower animals. This view is rendered 
all the more probable, as it is known that fine, short, and pale* 
coloured hairs on the limbs and other parts of the body, occosion- 


** The account given by Humboldt 
of the power of smell possessed by 
the natives of South America is well 
known, and has been confirmed by 
others. M. Houzeau (* Etudes sur 
las Facult^a Mentales,* dec., tom. i. 
1872, p. 91) asserts that he re- 
peaMly m^e experiments, and 
proved that Negroes and Indians 
could recognise persons in the dark 
by their odour. Dr. W. Ogle has 
m^e some curious observations on 
the connection between the power 
4 ^ smell and the colouring matter 
of the mucous membrane of the 


ol&ctory region, as well as of the 
skin of the body. I have, therefore, 
spoken in the text of the dark- 
coloured races having a finer sense 
of smell than the white races. See 
his paper, * Medico-Chirurgical Tran- 
sactions,* London, vol. liii., 1870, 
p. 276. 

‘ The Physiology and Pathology 
of Mind,* 2nd edit. 1868, p. 134. 

” Eschricht, Ueber die Kichtung 
der Haare am menschlichen K5rper, 
^ Mtiller*s Archiv Air Anat. und Phys.* 
1837, s. 47. I shall often have to 
refer to this very curions paper. 
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ally beQome developed into "thickset, long, and rather coarse 
" dark hairs,” when abnormally noticed near old-etanding 
inflamed surfaces." 

1 am informed by Sir James Paget that often several members 
of a family have a few hairs in their eyebrows much longer than 
the others; so that even this slight peculiarity seems to Ce 
inherited. These hairs, too, seem to have their representatives ; 
for in the chimpanzee, and in certain species of Macacus, there 
are scattered hairs of considerable length rising from the naked 
skin above the eyes, and corresponding to our eyebrows ; similar 
long hairs project from the hairy covering of the superciliary 
ridges in some baboons. 

The flno wool-like hair, or so-called lanugo, with which the 
human foetus during the sixth month is thickly covered, offers a 
more curious case. It is first developed, during the fifth month, 
on the eyebrows and face, and especially round the mouth, 
where it is much longer than that on the head. A moustache 
of this kind was observed by Eschricht" on a female foetus ; but 
this is not so surprising a circumstance as it may at first appear, 
for the two sexes generally resemble each other in all external 
characters during an early period of growth. The direction and 
arrangement of the hairs on all parts of the foetal body are the 
same as in the adult, but are subject to much variability. The 
whole surface, including even the forehead and ears, is thus 
thickly clothed ; but it is a significant fact that the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet are quite naked, like the inferior 
surfaces of all four extremities in most of the lower animals. As 
this can hardly be an accidental coincidence, the woolly cover- 
ing of the foetus probably represents the first permanent coat of 
hair in those mammals which are bom hairy. Three or four 
cases have been recorded of persons bom with their whole bodies 
and faces thickly covered with fine long hairs ; and this strange 
condition is strongly inherited, and is correlated with an abnor- 
mal condition of the teeth.^^ ]^f. Alex. Brandt informs me that 
he has compared the hair from the fime of a man thus charac- 
terised, aged thirty-five, with the lanugo of a foetus, and finds it 
quite similar in texture ; therefore, as he remarks, the case may 
be attributed to an arrest of development in the hair, toother 
with its continued growth. Many delicate children, as 1 have 

" Pagot, * Lectures on Surgical has recently tent me an additional 
Pathology/ 1853, vol. i. p. 71. cate of a frtber and son, bom in 

^ fit^richt, ibid. s. 40, 47. Ruttia, with these peculiarities. I 

See my * Variation of Animals have r^ved drawings of both from 
and Plants under Domestication,’ Paris. 

Tol. ii. p. 327. Prof. Alex. Brandt 
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been assured by a surgeon to a hospital for children, have their 
baoka covered by rather long silky hairs ; and such cases pro- 
bably come under the same head. 

It appears as if the posterior molar or wisdom-teeth were 
tanding to become rudimentary in the more civilised races of 
maiL These teeth are rather smaller than the other molars, as 
js likewise the case with the corresponding teeth in the chim- 
panzee and orang; and they have only two separate fangs. 
They do not cut through the gums till al)out the seventeenth 
year, and 1 have been assured that they are much more liable to 
decay, and are earlier lost than the other teeth ; but this is denied 
by some eminent dentists. They are also much more liable to 
vary, both in structure and in the period of their developments 
than the other teeth.^ In the Melanian races, on the other 
hand, the wisdom-teeth are usually furnished with three 
separate fangs, and are generally sound ; they also differ from 
the other mol^ in size, less than in the Caucasian races.^ 
Prof. Schaafifhausen accounts for this difference between the 
races by the posterior dental portion of the jaw being always 
** shortened’' in those that are civilised,’*^ and this shortening may, 
1 presume, be attributed to civilised men habitually feeding on 
soft, cook^ food, and thus using their jaws less. I am informed 
by Mr. Brace that it is becoming quite a common practice in the 
United States to remove some of the molar teeth of children, as 
the jaw does not grow large enough for the perfect development 
of the normal number.^ 

With respect to the alimentary canal, I have met with an 
account of only a single rudiment, namely the vermiform append- 
age of the csBcum. The emeum is a branch or diverticulum oi 
the intestine, ending in a cul-de-sac, and is extremely long ir 
many of the lower vegetable-feeding mammals. In the marsu pia 
koala it is actually more than thrice as long as the whole body.^ 
It is sometimes produced into a long gradually-tapering point 
and is sometimes constricted in parts. It appears os if, in con 
sequence of changed diet or habits, the emeum had become mud 


^ Dr. Webb, ‘ Teeth in Man and 
the Anthropoid Ape*,* as quoted by 
Dr. C. Carter Blake in * Anthropo- 
logical Review,* July 1867, p. 299. 

Owen, ‘Anatomy of Verte- 
brates,* Tol. iii. pp. 820, 821, and 
325. 

«« * On the Primitive Form of the 
Skull,' transiat. in ‘ Anthropo- 
logical Review,* Oct. 1868, p. 426. 

^ Prof. Montegazza writes to me 


from Florence, that he has latel 
been studying the last molar teet' 
in the different races of man, an 
has come to the same conclusion a 
that given in my text, viz., that i 
the higher or civilised races the 
are on the road towards atrophy < 
elimination. 

** Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vert 
brates,* vol. iii. pp, 416, 4S4, 441. 
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shortened in Tarions animals, the Termiform appendage being 
left as a rudiment of the shortened part That this appendage 
is a rudiment, we may infer from its small size, and from tEe 
evidence which Prof. Canestrini^^ has collected of its variability 
in man. It is occasionally quite ahseot, mr ag^ is largely 
developed. The passage is sometimes completely closed for half 
or two-thirds of its length, with the terminal part consisting of 
a flattened solid expansion. In the orang this appendage is long 
and convoluted: in man it arises from the end of the short 
caecum, and is commonly from four to five inches in length, 
being only about the third of an inch in diameter. Kot only is 
it useless, but it is sometimes the cause of death, of which fret 
I have lately heard two instances: this is due to small hard 
bodies, such as seeds, entering the passage, and causing inflame 
mation.^ 

In some of the lower Quadrumana, in the Lemuridm and ^ 
Carnivora, as well as in many marsupials, there is a passage near */r 
the lower end of the humerus, called the supra-condyloid fora- l 
men, through which the great nerve of the fore limb and often I 
the great artery pass. Now in the humerus of man, there is 
generally a trace of this passage, which is sometimes fiurly well 
developed, being formed by a depending hook-like process of 
bone, completed by a band of ligament. Dr. Struthers,** who has 
closely attended to the subject, has now shewn that this 
peculiarity is sometimes inherited, as it has occurred in a father, 
and in no less than four out of his seven children. When pre- 
sent, the great nerve invariably passes through it; and this 
clearly indicates that it is the homologue and rudiment of the 
suprarcondyloid foramen of the lower animals. Prof. Turner 
estimates, as he informs me, that it occurs in about on e per cent« 
of recent skeletons. But if the occasional development of this 
structure in man is, as seems probable, due to reversion, it is 
return to a very ancient state of things, because in the higher i 
Quadrumana it is absent 

There is another foramen or perforation in the humerus,'* 


^Aanuario della Soc. d. Nat,* 
Modena, 1867, p. 94. 

M. C. Martins (« De TUnitd 
Organique,** in ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,* June 15, 1862, p. 16), and 
ITickel (* Qenerelle Morphologie,* 
B. ii. 8. 278), have both remarked 
on the singular fact of this rudi- 
ment sometimes causing death. 

" With respect to inheritance, 
>44 Dr. Struthers in the * Lancet,* 


Feb. 15, 1873, and another im- { 
portant paper, ibid., Jan. 24, 1863, 
p. 83. Dr. Knox, as 1 am informed, 
was the first anatomist who drew 
attention to this peculiar structure 
in man ; see his * Great Artists and 
Anatomists,* p. 63. See also an im- 
portant memoir on this process by 
br. Gruber, in the * Bulletin de 
TAcad. Imp. de St Pdtersbourg,* 
tom. xU. 1867, p. 448. 
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oocasionaily present in man, which may be called the inter- 
condyloid. This occurs, but not constantly, in various anthro- 
poid and other apes,^ and likewise in many of the lower animals. 
It is remarkable that this perforation seems to have been present 
in man much more frequently during ancient times than 
recently. Mr. Busk*^ has collected the following evidence on 
this head: Frol Broca ** noticed the perforation in four and a 
** h alf per cent of the arm-bones collected in the ' Cimoti^re du 
** Sud,’ at Paris ; and in the Grotto of Orrony, the contents of 
which are referred to the Bronze period, as many as eight 
" humeri out of thirty-two were perforated ; but this eztraordi- 
nary proportion, he thinks, might be due to the cavern having 
been a sort of * family vault* Again, M. Dupont found thirty 
per cent of perforated bones in the caves of the Valley of the 
" Lesse, belonging to the Reindeer period ; whilst M. L^uay, in 
^ a sort of dolmen at Argenteuil, ol^rved twenty-five per cent, 
‘‘to be perforated: and M. Pruner-Bey found twenty-six per 
** cent, in the same condition in bones ftom Vaurdal. Nor should 
“ it be left unnoticed that M. Pruner-Bey states that this con- 
“ dition is common in Guanche skeletons.** It is an interesting 
fact that ancient races, in this and several other cases, more 
frequently present structures which resemble those of the lower 
animals than do the modem. One chief cause seems to be that 
the ancient races stand somewhat nearer in the long line of 
descent to their remote animal-like progenitors. 

^ In man, the os coccyx, together with certain other vertebrss 
hereafter to be describ^, though functionless as a tail, plainly 
represent this part in other Tertebrate animals. At an early 
embryonic period it is free, and projects beyond the lower 
extremities; as may be seen in the drawing (Fig. l.)of a human 
embryo. Even after birth it has been known, in certain rare 
and anomalous cases,** to form a small external rudiment of a 
tail The os coccyx is short, usually including only four 
yertebrse, all anchylosed together: and these are in a rudi^ 

Mr. St. George Mlrart, ‘Trane- Quatrefagee has lately collected 

act. Phil. Soc.* 1867, p. 310. the evidence on this subject. ‘ Revue 

“On the Caves of Gibraltar,** des Cours Scientihques,* 1867-1868, 
‘Transact. Iniernat. Congress of p. 625. In 1840 Fleischmann ei- 
Prehist. Arch,* Third Session, 1869, hibited a human foetus bearing a 
p. 159. Prof. Wyman has lately free tail, which, as is not always the 
shewn (Fourth Annual Report, Pea- case, Inc'nded vertebral bodies ; and 
body Museum, 1871, p. 20), that this this tail was critically examined by 
perforation is present in thirty-one the many anatomists present at the 
per cent. of. some human remains meeting of naturalists at Erlangen 
itrom ancient mounds in the Western (see Marshall in Niederl&ndischen’ 
United States, and in Florida. It ArchivfUr Zoologie, December 18*^ 
frequently occurs in the negro. 
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mentary condition, for they consist, with the exception of the 
basal one, of the centrum alone." They are furnished with 
some small muscles ; one of which, as I am informed by Prof. 
Turner, has been expressly described by Theile as a rudimentary 
repetition of the extensor of the tail, a muscle which is so 
largely developed in many mammals. . 

The spinal cord in man extends only as &r downwards as the^, 
last dorsal or first lumbar vertebra; but a thread-like struc- 
ture (the/Zum terminate) runs down the axis of the sacral part 
of the spinal canal, and even along the back of the coccygeal 
bones. The upper part of this filament, as Prof. Turner 
informs me, is imdoubtedly homologous with the spinal cord ; 
but the lower part apparently consists merely 
or vascular investing membrane. Even in this case the os 
coccyx may be said to possess a vestige of so important a 
structure as the spinal cord, though no longer enclosed within 
a bony canal. The following fact, for which I am also in- 
debted to Prof. Turner, shews how closely the os coccyx corre- 
sponds with the true tail in the lower animals : Luschka has 
recently discovered at the extremity of the coccygeal bones a 
very peculiar convoluted body, which is continuous with the 
middle sacral artery; and this discovery led Krause and Meyer 
to examine the tail of a monkey (Macacus), and of a cat, in both 
of which they found a similarly convolut^ body, though not at ^ 
the extremity. 

The reproductive system offers various rudimentary struc- 
tures; but these differ in one important respect f^in the 
foregoing cases. Here we are not concerned with the vestige of 
a part which does not belong to the species in an efficient state, 
but with a part eflficient in the one sex, and represented in the 
other by a mere rudiment. Nevertheless, the occurrence of 
such rudiments is as difficult to explain, on the belief of the 
separate creation of each species, as in the foregoing cases. 
Hereafter 1 shall have to recur to these rudiments, and 'shall 
shew that their presence generally depends merely on inheri- 
tance, that is, on parts acquired by one sex having been 
partially transmitted to the other. 1 will in this place only give 
some instances of such rudiments. It is well known that in the 
males of all mammals, including man, rudimentary mammss 1 
exist These in several instances have become well developed, 1 
and have yielded a copious supply of milk. Their essential ' 
identity in the two sexes is hkewise shewn by their occasi o na l 
sympathetic enlargement in both durii^ an attack of the 


*• Ow«n, ‘ On the Nature of Linbe,' ISiS, p. 114. 
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measles. The vesictda prostutica, wliich has been observed in 
many male mammals, is now nnivcrsally acknowledged to be 
the homologne of the female ntems, together with the con- 
nected passage. It is impossible to read Leuckart’s able 
description of this organ, and his reasoning, without admitting 
the justness of his conclusion. This is especially clear in the 
case of those mammals in which the true female uterus 
bifurcates, for in the males of these the vesicula likewise 
bifurcates.^ Some other rudimentary structures belonging to 
the reproductive syst^ might have b^n here adduced.^ 

The bearing of the three great classes of facts now given is 
unmistakeable. But it would be superfluous fully to recapitulate 
the line of argument given in detail in my * Origin of Species.’ 
The homological construction of the whole frame in the members 
of tbe same class is intelligible, if we admit their descent ^m 
1^ cmnmon progenitor, together with their subsequent adaptation 
to diversified conditions. On any other view, the similarity of 
pattern between the band of a man or monkey, the foot of a 
horse, the flipper of a seal, the wing of a bat, &c., is utterly 
inexplicable.** It is no scientiflc explanation to assert that they 
have all been formed on the same ideal plan. With respect to 
development, we can clearly understand, on the principle of 

** Lenckart, in Todd's ‘Cyclop, words) a mere metaphysical prin- 
of Anat.* 1849-52, roL iv. p. 1415. ciple, namely, the presenration “in 
In roan this organ is only from “ its integrity of the mammalian 
three to six lines in length, but, “ nature of the animal." In only a 
like BO many other rndimentary few cases does' he discuss rudiments, 
parts, it is yariable in derelopment and then only those parts which are 
as well as in other characters. partially rudimentary, such as the 

** See, on this subject, Owen, little hoofs of the pig and ox, which 
‘Anatomy of Vertebrates,' yol. iii. do not touch the ground; these he 
pp. 675, 676, 706. shews clearly to be of service to the 

** Prof Bianconi, in a recently animal. It is unfortunate that he 
published work, illustrated by ad- did not consider such cases as the 
mirable engravings (‘ La Thdorie minute teeth, which never cot 
Darwiilienne et la creation dite in- through the jaw in the ox, or the 
ddpendante,' 1874), endeavours to mamma of male quadrupeds, or the 
show that homological structures, in wings of certain beetles, existing 
the above and other cases, can be under the soldered wing-covers, or 
folly explained on mechanical prin- the vestiges of the pistil and stamens 
dplis, in accordance with their uses, in various flowers, and many other 
No one has shewn so well, how od- such cases. Although I greatly 
mirably such structures are adapted admire Prof Bianconi's work, yet 
for their final purpose ; and this the belief now held by most natural- 
adaptation can, as 1 believe, be ists seems to me left unshaken, 
•xpiainad through natural selection, that homological stroctnres are in- 
la considering the wing of a bat, he explicable on the principle of mere 
briags forwaH (p. 218) what appears adaptation, 
to me (to nse Augoste Comte’s 
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Tariations suporvening at a rather late embryonic period, and 
being inherited at a corresponding period, how it is that the 
embryos of wonderfully different forms should still retain, more- 
or less perfectly, the structure of their common progenitor. 
No other explanation has ever been given of the marvellous fact 
that the embryos of a man, dog, seal, bat, reptile, <&c., can at first 
hardly bo distinguished from each other. In order to understand 
the existence of rudimentary organs, w^e have only to suppose 
that a former progenitor possessed the parts in question in a 
perfect state, and that under changed habits of life they became 
greatly reduced, either from simple disuse, or through the natural 
selection of those individuals which were least encumbered with 
a superfluous part, aided by the other means previously in- 
dicated. 

Thus we can understand how it has come to pass that man and 
all other vertebrate animals have been constructed on the same 
general model, why they pass through the same early stages of 
development, and why they retain certain rudiments in common. 
Consequently we ought frankly to admit their community of 
descent; to take any other view, is to admit that our own 
structure, and that of all the animals around us, is a mere snare 
laid to entrap our judgment This conclusion is greatly 
strengthened, if we look to the members of the whole animal 
series, and consider the evidence derived from their affinities 
or classification, their geographical distribution and geolo- 
gical succession. It is only our natural prejudice, and that 
arrogance which made our forefathers declare that they were 
descended from demi-gods, which leads us to demur to this 
conclusion. But the time will before long come, when it will be 
thought wonderful that naturalists, who were well acquainted 
with the comparative structure and development of man, and 
other mammals, should have believed that each was the work 
of a separate act of creation. 


0 
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CHAPTER n. 

Ok the Manner of Development or Man from some 
Lower Form. 

V*arial>ility bo*ly and mind in man — Inheritance — Causes of varialdlity 
— Laws of variation the same in man as in the lower animals — l>irect 
action of the conditions of life — Effects of the inc’reased use and disuse 
of parts — Arrested development — Reversion — Correlated variation — 
Rate of increase — Checks to increase — Natural seloftion — Man the most 
dominant animal in the world — Importance of his c(»r|K>real structure — 
The causes which have led to his hecominc erect — C«*nse(pient ( hauge.s 
of structure — Decrease in size of the canine teeth — Int reaM'd size and 
altered shape of the skull — Nakedness — Abhcnce of a tail — Defenceless 
condition of roan. 

It is manifest that man is now subject to mucli variability. 
No two individuals of the same race are quite alike. We may 
compare millions of faces, and each will be distinct. There is 
an equally great amount of diversity in the pro]X)rtions and 
dimensions of the various parts of the body ; the length of the 
legs l)eing one of the most variable points.* Although in some 
quarters of the world an elongated skull, and in other quarters 
a short skull prevails, yet there is great diveisity of sliapcj even 
within the limits of the same race, as with tlie al>originos of 
America and South Australia — tlie latter a race “ probably as 
pure and homogeneous in l>lfx>d, customs, and language as any 
“ in existence — and even with the inbalntants of so confined 
an area as the Sandwich Islands.* An eminent dentist assures 
me that there is nearly as much diversity in the teeth as in the 
features. The chief arteries so frequently run in abnormal 
courses, that it has been found useful for surgical jiurposes to 
calculate from KMO corpses how often each course prevails.® 
The muscles are eminently variable: thus those of the foot 
wci*e found by Prof, Turner^ not to be strictly alike in any two 
out of fifty bodies ; and in some the deviations were considerable. 


^ ‘ Inve-sti gallons in Military and 
Anthropolog. Statistics of American 
Soldiers/ by B. A. Gould, 1869, p. 
256. 

* With respect to the Cranial 
forms of the American aborigines,*’ 
see Dr. Aitken Meigs in * Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci.* Philt^elphia, May, 
1866. On the Australians, see 


Huxley, in LyelPs ‘Antiquity of 
Man/ 18G3, p. 87. On the Sand- 
wich Islanders, Prof. J. Wyman. 
‘Observations on Crania,* Boston, 

1868, p. 18. 

® ‘Anatomy of the Arteries,* by 
R. Quain. Preface, vol. i. 1844. 

* ‘Transact. Royal Soc. Edin- 
burgh/ vol. xxiv. pp. 175, 189. 
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He adds, that the power of performing the appropriate move- 
meuts must have b^n modified in accordance with the several 
deviations. Mr. J. Wood lias recorded^ the occurrence of 295 
muscular variatioas in thirty-six subjects, and in another set of 
the same number no less than 558 variations, those occurring dh 
both sides of the body being only reckoned as one. In the last 
set, not one body out of the thirty-six was “ found totally 
** wanting in departures from the standard descriptions of the 
“ muscular system given in anatomical text books.” A single 
body presented the extraordinary number of twenty-five distinct 
abnormalities. The same muscle sometimes varies in many 
ways: thus Prof. Macalister describes® no less than twenty 
distinct variations in the pahuaris accessorius. 

The famous old anatomist, Wolff,^ insists that the internal 
viscera are more variable than the external parts : Nidla parti- 
cula esl qiue iton aliter et alit*r in alus se habeat hominibus. He 
has even written a treatise on the choice of typical examples of 
the viscera for representation. A discussion on the beau-ideal 
of the liver, lungs, kidneys, &c., as of the human face divine, 
soimds strange in oiu cars. 

The variability or diversity of the mental faculties in men of 
the same race, not to mention the greater differences between 
the men of distinct races, is so notorious that not a word need 
here be said. So it is with the lower animals. All who have 
had charge of menageries admit this fact, and we see it plainly 
in our dogs and other domestic animals. Brehm especially 
insists that each individual monkey of those which he kept tame 
in Africa had its own peculiar disposition and temper ; he men- 
tions one baboon remarkable for its high intelligence ; and the 
keepers in the Zoological Gardens pointed out to me a monkey, 
belonging to the Now World division, equally remarkable for 
intelligence. Rengger, also, insists on the diversity in the 
various mental characteis of the monkeys of the same species 
which he kept in Paraguay ; and this diversity, as he adds, is 
partly innate, and partly the restilt of the manner in which they 
have been treated or educated.® 

1 have elsewhere* so fully discussed the subject of Inheritance, 
that I need here add hardly anything. A greater number of 


• ‘Pioc. Royal Soc.* 1867, p. 
544 ; also 3 868, pp. 483, 524. There 
is a previous paper, 1866, p. 229. 

• ‘ Proc. R. Irish Academy,* vol. 
X- 1868, p. 141. 

' ‘Act. Acail. St. Petersburg,* 
1778, part ii. p. 217 


• Brehm, ‘ Thierleben,* B. i. ». 
58, 87. Kengger, ‘ Saugethiere von 
Paraguay,’ s. 57. 

* ‘Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,’ vol 
ii« chap. xii. 
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fiwsts have been collected with respect to the transmission of the 
most trifling, as well as of the most important characters in 
man, than in any of the lower animals; though the facts are 
copious enongh with respect to the latter. So in regard to 
mental qualities, their transmission is manifest in our dogs, 
horses, and other domestic animals. Besides special tastes and 
habits, general intelligence, courage, bad and good temper, &c., 
are certainly transmitted. With man we see similar facts in 
almost every family ; and we now know, through the admirable 
labours of Mr. Galton,*® that genius which implias a wonderfully 
complex combination of high faculties, tends to be inherited; 
and, on the other hand, it is too certain that insanity and deteri- 
orated mental powers likewise run in families. 

With respect to the causes of variability, we are in all cases 
very ignorant; but we can see that in man as in the lower 
\ animals, they stand in some relation to the conditions to which 
each species has been exposed, during several generations. 
Domesticated animals vary more than those in a state of nature; 
and this is apparently due to the diversified and changing nature 
of the conditions to which they have been subjected. In tins 
respect the different races of man resemble domesticated animals, 
and so do the individuals of the same race, when inhabiting a 
very wide area, like that of America We see the influence of 
diversified conditions in the more civilised nations; for the 
members belonging to different grades of rank, and following 
different occupations, present a greater range of character than 
do the members of barbarous nations. But the uniformity of 
savages has often been exaggerated, and in some cases can hardly 
be said to exist.'^ It is, nevertheless, an error to speak of man, 
even if we look only to the conditions to which he has been 
exposed, as “ far more domesticated than any other animal. 
Some savage races, such as the Australians, are not exposed to 
more diversified conditions than are many species which have 
a wide range. In another and much more important respect, 
man differs widely from any strictly domesticated animal ; for 
; his breeding has never long been controlled, either by methodical 
or unconscious selection. No race or body of men has been so 

I * Hereditarj Genios : an In- ** man had an oval visage with fine 
I quiry into its Laws and Conse- “ features, and another was quite 
iquences,* 1869. “ Mongolian in breadth and pro- 

” Mr. Bates remarks The Natu- “ minence of cheek, spread of nos- 
ralist on the Amazons,* 1863, vol. ii. “ trils, and obliquity of eyes,** 
p. 159), with respect to the Indians ** Blumenbach, ‘ Treatises on An- 
of the same South American tribe, thropolog.’ Eng. translat., 1865, p. 

no two of them were at all similar 205. 

^ in the shape of the head ; one 
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completely subjugated by other men, as that certain indiyiduals 
should be preserved, and thus unconsciously selected, from some- 
how excelling in utility to their masters. Kor have certain 
male and female individuals been intentionally picked out and 
matched, except in the well-known case of the Prussian grena- 
diers ; and in this case man obeyed, as might have been ex- 
pected, the law of methodical selection ; for it is asserted that 
many tall men were reared in the villages inhabited by the 
grenadiers and their tall wives. In Sparta, also, a form of selec- 
tion was followed, for it was enacted that all children should be 
examined shortly after birth; the well-formed and vigorous 
being preserved, the others left to perish.** 

If we consider all the races of man as forming a single species, 
liis range is enormous ; but some separate races, as the Americans 
and Polynesians, have very wdde ranges. It is a well-known 
law that widely-ranging species are much more variable than 
species with restricted ranges ; and the variability of man mayj 
with more truth be compared with that of widely-ranging species, 
than with that of domesticated animals. 

Not only docs variability appear to be induced in man and 
the lower animals by the same general causes, but in both the 
same parts of the body are affected in a closely analogous 
manner. This, has been proved in such full detail by Godron and 

** Milford’s ‘History of Greece,* vigour of their children. The Gre- 
vol. i. p. 282. It ap}>ears also from cUu poet, Theognis, who lived 550 
a piissage in Xenophon’s * Memora* B.C., clearly saw how important 
bilia,* B. ii. 4 (to which my atten- selection, if carefully applied, would 
tion has been called by the Rev. be for the improvement of mankind. 
J. N. Hoare), that it was a well He saw, likewise, that wealth often 
recognised principle with the Greeks, chocks the pi'oper action of sexual 
that men ought to select their wives selection. He thus writes : 
with a view to the health and 

“ With kins and horses, Kurnus ! we proceed 
By reasonable rules, and choose a breed 
For profit and increase, at any price ; 

Of a sound stock, without defect or vice. 

But, in the daily matches that we make, 

The price is everything: f r money’s sake, 

Men marry : women are in marriage given ; 

The churl or ruffian, that in wealth has thriven, 

May match his offspring with the proudest race : 

Thus everything is mix’d, noble and base ! 

If then in outward manner, form, and mind. 

Von find us a degraded, motley kind. 

Wonder no more, my fiiend ! the cause is plain, 

And to lament tho consequence is vain.” 

(Tlie Works of J. Hookham Frere, vol. ii. 1872, p. 334.) 
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Qaatrefages, that I need here only refer to their works.^^ Mon- 
strosities, which graduate into slight variations, are likew'ise so 
similar in man and the lower animals, that the same classification 
and the same termacan be used for both, as lias been shewn by 
Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire.*® In my work on the variation of 
domestic animals, I have attempted to arrange in a iiidc fashion 
the laws of yariation under the following lieads The direct and 
definite action of changed conditions, as exhibited by all or nearly 
all the individuals of the same s|iocios, varying in the same manner 
under the same circumstances. The effects of tlie long-continued 
use or disuse of parts. The cohesion of homologous imrts. The 
variability of multiple parts. Compensation of growth ; but of 
this law I have found no good instance in the case of man. The 
effects of the mechanical pressure of one part on another ; as of 
the pelvis on the cranium of the infant in the womb. Arrests of 
development, leading to the diminution or suppression of parts. 
The reappearance of long-lost characters through reversion. 
And lastly, correlated variation. All these so-called laws apply 
equally to man and the lower animals ; and most of them even 
to plants. It would be superfluous here to discuss all of them 
but several are so important, that they must be treated at con- 
siderable length. 


The direct and dfuiip action of changed conditions . — Tliis is a 
most perplexing subject. It cannot denied that changed con- 
ditions produce some, and occasionally a considerable effect, on 
organisms of all kinds ; and it seems at first probable that if 
sufficient time were allowed this would be the invariable result. 
But 1 have failed to obtain clear evidence in favour of this con- 
clusion ; and valid reasons may be urged on the other side, at 
least as far as the innumerable structures are concerned, which 
are adapted for special ends. There can, however, Ixi no doubt 
that changed conditions induce an almost indefinite amount of 
fluctuating variability, by which the whole organisation is rend- 
ered in some degree plastic. 

In the United States, above 1,000,000 soldiers, who served in 
the late war, were measured, and the States in which they were 


*** Godron, *De I'Espfecc,' 1859, 
tom. ii. livre 3. Quatrelages, * Unite 
de riilsp^ce Humaine/ 1861. Al»o 
Lectures on Anthropolo>'y, given in 
the * Revue des Cours Scientifiqucs/ 
1866-1868. 

*• * Hist. G^n. et Part, des Ano- 
malies de rOrgnnisation/ in three 
volumes, tom. i. 1832. 


I have fully discussed thest 
laws in my ‘Variation of Animals 
aud Plants under Domestication,* 
vol. ii. chap. xxii. and xxiii. M. J. 
P. Durand has lately (1868) pub- 
lished a valuable essay ‘ De Pln- 
fiuence des Milieux,* &c. He lays 
much stress, in the case of plants, on 
the nature of the soil. 
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born and reared were recorded.*’ From this astonishing number 
of observations it is proved that local influences of some kind 
act directly on stature ; and we further learn that “ the State 
“ where the i)hysical growth has in great measure taken place, 
and tlie State of birth, which indicates the ancestry, seem to^ 
“ exert a marked influence on the stature.” For instance, it is 
established, “ that residence in the Western States, during the 
“ years of growth, tends to produce increase of stature.” On the 
other hand, it is certain that with sailors, their life delays growth, 
as siiown “ by the great difference betweeu the statures of soldiers 
and sailors at the ages of seventeen and eighteen years.” Mr. B. 

A. Gould endeavoured to ascertain the nature of the influences 
which thus act on stature ; but he arrived only at negative results, 
namely, that they did not relate to climate, the elevation of the 
land, soil, nor even ** in any controlling degree” to the abundance 
or tlio need of the comforts of life. This latter conclusion is 
directly opposed to that arrived at by Villerme, from the statistics 
of the height of the conscripts in different parts of France. WTien 
we compare the differences in stature between the Polynesian 
chiefs and the lower orders within the same islands, or between 
the inhabitants of the fertile volcanic and low barren coral islands 
of the same ocean,'® or again between the Fuegianson the eastern 
and western shores of their country, where the means of subsis- 
tence are very different, it is scarcely possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that better food and gi’eater comfort do influence stature. 
But the preceding statements shew how difficult it is to arrive 
at any precise result Dr. Beddoe has lately proved that, with 
the inhabitants of Britain, residence in towns and certain occupa- 
tions have a deteriorating influence on height ; and he infers that 
the result is to a certain extent inherited, as is likewise the case 
in the United States. Dr. Beddoe further believes-that wherever 
a race attains its maximum of physical development, it rises 
** highest in energy and moral vigour.” 

Whether external conditions produce any other direct effect 
on roan is not known. It might have been expected that dif* 
foronces of climate would have had a marked influence, in ns much 
as the lungs and kidneys are brought into activity under a low 

< Investigations in Military and 289. There is also a remarkable 
Anthrop. Statistics,* &c. 1869, by difference in appearance between 

B. A. Gould, p. 93, 107, 126, 131, the closely-allied Hindoos inhabiting 

134. the Uj)j)er Ganges and Bengal; see 

For the Polynesians, see Prich- Klphinstone's * History of India,* vol 
ard*8 ‘ Physical Hist, of Mankind,* i. p. 324. 

vol. V. 1847, p. 145, 283. Also *• * Memoiw, Anthropolog. Soc 
Godron, * De PEspbcc,* tom. ii. p. vol. iii. 1867-69, pp. 561, 565, 567. 
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temperature, and the liyer and skin under a high one.*° It was 
formerly thought that the colour of the skin and the character 
of the hair were determined by light or heat ; and although it 
can hardly be denied that some effect is thus produced, almost 
all observers now agree that the effect has been very sm^l, even 
after exposure during many ages. But this subject will be more 
properly discussed when we treat of the different races of man- 
kind With our domestic animals there are grounds for 
believing that cold and damp directly affect the growth of the 
hair ; but I have not met with any evidence on this head in the 
case of man. 

Effects of the intrcased Use and Disuse of Parts. — It is well 
known that use strengthens the muscles in the individual, and 
complete disuse, or the destruction of the proper nerve, weakens 
them. When the eye is destroyed, the optic nerve often becomes 
atrophied. When an artery is tied, the lateral channels increase 
not only in diameter, but in the thickness and strength of their 
coats. When one kidney ceases to act from disease, the other 
increases in size, and does double work. Bones increase not 
only in thickness, but in length, from carrying a greater weight** 
Different occupations, habitually followed, lead to changed 
proportions in various parts of the body. Thus it was ascertained 
by the United States Ck>mmi88ion ** that the legs of the sailors 
employed in the late war were longer by 0*217 of an inch than 
those of the soldiers, though the sailors 'were on an average 
shorter men ; whilst their arms were shorter by 1 09 of an inch, 
and therefore, out of proportion, shorter in relation to their 
lesser height. This shortness of the arms is apparently due to 
their greater use, and is an unexpected result; but sailors 
chiefly use their arms in pulling, and not in supporting weights. 
With sailors, the girth of the neck and the depth of the instep 
are greater, whilst the circumference of the chest, waist, and 
hips is less, than in soldiers. 

Whether the several foregoing modifications would become 
hereditary, if the same habits of life were followed during many 
generations, is not known, but it is probable. Bengger** attri- 
butes the thin legs and thick arms of the Payaguas Indians to 

*0 Dr. Brakenridge, ‘Theory of Dr. Jaeger, “Ueber das liingen- 
Diathesis,’ ‘ Medical Times,' June 19 wachsthum der Knochen,” ‘Jena- 
and JuIy 17, 1869. ischen Zeitschrift,’ B. y. Heft i. 

** I have given authorities for •• * Investigations,* &c. By B. A, 

these several statements in my Gould, 1869, p. 288. 

‘Variation of Animals under Do- *» ‘ Situgethiere von Paraguay, 

mestioation,* voL ii. pp. 297-300. 1830, s. 4. 
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Bnocessiye generations having passed nearly their whole lives in 
canoes, with their lower extremities motionless. Other writers 
have come to a similar conclusion in analogous cases. According 
to Oranz " who lived for a long time with the Esquimaux, ** the 
natives believe that ingenuity and dexterity in seal-catching. 
" (their highest art and virtue) is hereditary ; there is really 
something in it, for the son of a celebrated seal-catcher will 
“ distinguish himself, though he lost his father in childhood.” 
But in this case it is mental aptitude, quite as much as bodily 
structure, which appears to be inherited. It is asserted that 
the hands of English labourers are at birth larger than those of 
the gentry. “ From the correlation which exists, at least in 
some cases, ^ between the development of the extremities and of 
the jaws, it is possible that in those classes which do not labour 
much with their hands and feet, the jaws would be reduced in 
size from this cause. That they are generally smaller in refined 
and civilised men than in hard-working men or savages, is certain. 
But with savages, as Mr. Herbert Spencer " has remarked, the 
greater use of the jaws in chewing coarse, uncooked food, would 
act in a direct manner on the'masticatory muik^les, and on the 
bones to which they are attached. In infants, long before birth, 
the skin on the soles of the feet is thicker than on any other part | 
of the body ; ** and it can hardly be doubted that this is due i 
to the inherited effects of pressure daring a long series of 
generations. 

It is familiar to every one that watchmakers and engravers 
are liable to be short-sighted, whilst men living much out of 
doors, and especially savages, are generally long-sighted.^ Short- 
sight and long-sight certainly tend to be inherited.** The 
inferiority of Europeans, in comparison with savages, in eye- 
sight and in the other senses, is no doubt the accumulated and 
transmitted effect of lessened use during many generations ; for 
Rengger" states that he has repeatedly observed Europeans, 


** ‘History of Greenland,* Eng. 
translat. 1767, vol. i. p. 230. 

** * Intermarriaee.* By Alex. 
Walker, 1838, p. 377. 

*• ‘TTie Variation of Animals 
under Domestication,* vol. i. p. 173. 

‘Principles of Biology,’ vol. i. 
p. 455. 

** Paget, ‘I^ectures on Surgical 
Pathology,* vol. ii. 1853, p. 209. 

It is a singular and unex- 
pected fact that sailors are inferior 
to landsmen in their mean distance 
of distinct vision. Dr. B. A. Gould 


(‘Sanitary Memoirs of the War of 
the Rebellion,* 1869, p. 530), has 
proved this to be the case ; and he 
accounts for it by the ordinary 
range of vision in sailoi*s being “ re- 
“ stricted to the length of the vessel 
“ and the height of the masts.** 

•* ‘The Variation of Animals 
under Domestication,’ vol. i. p. 8. 

•* ‘Snugethiere von Paraguay,* 
8. 8, 10. 1 have had good opportuni- 

ties for observing the extraordinary 
power of eyesight in the Fuegians. 
See also Lawrence (‘ 1 eotnres on 

o 3 
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who had been brought up and spent tbeir whole lives with the 
wild Indians, who nevertheless did not equal them in the sharp- 
ness of their senses. The same naturalist observes that the 
cavities in the skull for the reception of the several sense-organs 
are larger in the American aborigines than in Europeans; and 
this prol)ably indicates a corresponding difference in the dimen- 
sions of the organs themselves. Blumcnbach has also remarked 
on the large size of the nasal cavities in tlie skulls of Uio 
American alx)rigines, and connects this fact with their remarkably 
acute power of smell. The Mongolians of the i)lain8 of Northern 
Asia, according to Pallas, have wonderfully perfect senses ; and 
Prichard believes that the great breadth of their skulls across 
the zygomas follows from their highly-developed sense-organs.^ 
The Quechua Indians inhabit the lofty plateaux of Peru ; and 
Alcide d’Orbigny states*^ that, from continually breathing a 
highly rarefied atmosphere, they have acquired chests and lungs 
of extraordinary dimensions. The cells, also, of the lungs are 
larger and more numerous than in Europeans. These observa- 
tions have been doubted ; but Mr. D. Forbes carefully measured 
many Ayroaras, an allied race, living at the height of between 
10,000 and 15,000 feet: and ho informs me*^ that tliey 
differ conspicuously from the men of all other races soon by him 
in the circumference and length of their IxKlies. In his table of 
measurements, the stature of each man is taken at 1000, and the 
other mea.surement8 are reduced to this standard. It is hero 
seen that the extended arms of the Aymaras are shorter than 
those of Europeans, and much shorter than those of Negroes. 
The legs are likewise shorter ; and they present this remarkable 
peculiarity, that in every Aymara measured, the femur is actainlly 
shorter than the tibia. On an average, tlio length of the femur 
to that of the tibia is as 211 to 252 ; whilst in two Europeans, 
measured at the same time, the femora to the tibiae were as 244 
to 2J10 ; and in three Negroes as 258 to 241. The humerus is 
likewise shorter relatively to the forearm. This shortening of 
that part of the limb which is nearest to the lx)dy, appears to be, 
as suggested to me by Mr. Forbes, a case of compensation in 

Physiology,* &c., 1822, p. 404) on bach, vol. i. 1851, p. 311; for the 
this same subject. M. Giraud-Teulon statemeut by Pallas, vol. iv. 1844, 
has recently collected (* Revue dos p. 407. 

Cours Scientifiques,' 1870, p. 625) »» Quoted by Prichard, * Re- 

a large and valuable body of evidence searches into the Phys. Hist, of Man- 
proving that the cause of short- kind,* vol. v. p. 463. 
sight, ** Cest le travail asaida, de Mr. Forbes* valuable paper is 

pria** now published in the ‘ Journal of 

•* Prichard, * Phys. Hist, of Man- the Ethnological See. of London,* 
kind,’ on the authority of Blumen- new series, vol. ii. 1870, p. 193. 
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relation with the greatly increased length of the trunk. The 
Aymaras })reseut some otlier singular points of structure, tor 
instance, tlie very small projection of the heel. 

These men are so thoroughly acclimatised to their cold and 
lofty abode, that when formerly carried down by the Spaniards 
to the low eastern plains, and when now tempted down by high 
wages to the gold-washings, they suffer a frightful rate of mor- 
tality. Nevertlieless Mr. Forbes found a few pure families 
which had survived during two generations : and he observed that 
they still inherited their characteristic pecuhari ties. J ut it was 
manifest, even without measurement, that these peculiarities 
liad all decreased ; and on measurement, their bodies were found 
not to lx> so much elongated as those of the men on the high 
plateau ; whilst their femora had become somewhat lengthened, 
as had their til)ia3, although in a less degree. The actual 
measurements may he seen by consulting Mr. Forbes’s memoir. 
From these observations, there can, I think, l>e no doubt that 
residence during many generations at a great elevation tends, 
l)oth directly and indirectly, to induce inherited modifications 
in the projx)rtions of the hodyP 

Although man may not have been much modified during 
the latter shiges of his existence through the increased or de- 
creased use of i>arts, the facts now given shew that his liability in 
this respect has not l)een lost ; and we positively know tliat the 
same law holds good with the lower animals. Consequently we 
may infer that when at a remote epoch the progenitors of man 
were in a transitional state, and were changing from quadrupeds 
into bipeds, natural selection would probably have been greatly 
aided by the inherited effects of the increased or diminished use 
of the different parts of the body. 

0 / Devt iopment . — There is a difference between arrested 
development and arrested growth, for parts in the former state 
continue to grow whilst still retaining their early condition. 
Various monstrosities come under this head ; and some, as a 
cleft-palate, are known to be occasionally inherited. It will 
suffice for our purpose to refer to the arrested brain-development 
of microcephalous idiots, as described in Vogt’s memoir.®^ 
Their skulls are smaller, and the convolutions of the brain 
are less complex than in normal men. The frontal sinus, or the 

Dr. Wilckens (* Landwirth- regions, hare their frames modified, 
schaft. Wochenblatt,’ No. 10, 1869) ‘ Memoire sur les Microc4- 

has lately published an interesting phales/ 1867, pp. 50, 125, 169, 171, 
Essay shewing how domestic ani- 184-198. 
mals^ which live in mountainous 
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pxojeotion over the eye-brows, is largely developed, and the. jaws 
are prognathous to an ** effrayani** degree ; so that these idiots 
somewhat resemble the lower typos of mankind. Their in- 
telligence, and most of their mental faculties, are extremely 
feeble. They cannot acquire the power of speech, and are 
wholly incapable of prolonged attention, but are much given to 
imitation. They are strong and remarkably active, continually 
gamboling and jumping about, and making grimaces. They 
often ascend stairs on all-fours; and are curiously fond of 
olimling up furniture or trees. Wo are thus reminded of the 
delight shewn by almost all boys in climbing trees; and this 
again reminds us how lambs and kids, originally alpine animals, 
delight to h'isk on any hillock, however small. Idiots also 
resemble the lower animals in some other respects; thus several 
cases are recorded of their carefully smelling every mouthful of 
food before eating it. One idiot is described as often using his 
mouth in aid of his hands, whilst hunting for lice. They are 
often filthy in their habits, and have no sense of decency ; and 
several cases have been pubUshed of their bodies being re- 
markably hairy 


Jleversion , — Many of the cases to be here given, might have 
been introduced under the last heading. When a structure 
is arrested in its development, but still continues growing, 
until it closely resembles a corresponding structure in some 
lower and adult member of the same group, it may in one sense 
be considi red as a case of reversion. The lower members in a 
group give us some idea how the common progenitor was 
probably constructed ; and it is hardly credible that a complex 
part, arrested at an early phase of embryonic development, should 
go on growing so as ultimately to perform its proper function, 
unless it had acquired such power during some earlier state of 
eaistence, when the present exceptional or arrested structure 
was normaL The simple brain of a microcephalous idiot, in as 
far as it resembles that of an ape, may in this sense be said to 
offer a case of reversion.** There are other cases which come 


^ Prof. Laycock Bunu np the 
character of brate-like idiots by 
calling them thcrot'd ; * Journal of 
Mental Sciencf,’ July 1863. Dr. 
Scott (‘The Deaf and Dumb,' 2ncl 
edit., 1870, p. 10) has often ob- 
served the imbecile smelling their 
food. See, on this same subject, 
sad OB the hairiness of idiots, Dr. 
Maudiley, ‘Body and Mind,’ 1870, 


pp. 46-51. Pinel has also given a 
striking case of hairiness in an 
idiot. 

“ In my ‘Variation of Animals 
under Domestication * (vol. ii. p. 57), 
1 attributed the not very rare cases 
of supernumerary roammie in women 
to reversion. 1 was led to this as a 
probable conclusion, by the additional 
mamnuB being generally placed 
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more strictly under our present head of reversion. Certain 
structures, regularly occurring in the lower members of the group 


symmetrically on the breast; and 
more especially from one case, in 
which a single edicient mamma 
occurred in the inguinal region of 
a woman, the daughter of another 
woman with supernumerary mam- 
HUB. But 1 now hnd (see, for in- 
stance, Prof. Preycr, ‘ Der Kampf 
um das Dasein,* 1869, s. 45) that 
tnammoB erraticce occur in other 
situations, as on the back, in the 
armpit, and on the thigh ; the 
mamma; in this latter instance 
haring given so much milk that the 
child was thus nourished. The pro- 
bability that the additional mammas 
are due to reversion is thus much 
weakened ; nevertheless, it still 
seems to me probable, because two 
pairs are often found symmetrically 
on the breast ; and of this I myself 
have received information in several 
cases. It is well known that some 
Lemurs normally have two pairs of 
niammse on the breast. Five cases 
have been recorded of the presence 
of more than a pair of mammae (of 
course rudimentary) in the male 
sex of mankind; see * Journal of 
Anat. and Physiology,' 1872, p. 56, 
for a case given by Dr. Handyside, 
in which two brothers exhibited 
this peculiarity ; see also a paper by 
Dr. Bartels, in * Reichert's and du 
Bois Keymond’s Archiv.,' 1872, p. 
304. In one of the cases alluded to 
by Dr. Bartels, a man bore five 
mammse, one being medial and 
placed above the navel; Meckel 
von Hemsbach thinks that this 
latter case is illustrated by a 
medial mamma occurring in certain 
Cheiroptera. On the whole, we may 
well doubt if additional mammae 
would ever have been developed in 
both sexes of mankind, had not his 
early progenitors been provided with 
more than a single pair. 

In the above work (vol. ii. p. 12), 
I also attributed, though with much 
hesitation, the frequent oases of 


polydactylism in men and various 
animals to reversion. I was partly 
led to this through Prof. Owen'& 
statement, that some of the Ichthy- 
opterygia possess more than five 
digits, and therefore, as 1 supposed, 
had retained a primordial condition ; 
but Prof. Gegenbaur (^Jenaischen 
Zeitschrift,* B. v. Heft 3, s. 341), 
disputes Owen's conclusion. On the 
other hand, according to the opinion 
lately advanced by Dr. Gunther, on 
the paddle of Ceratodus, which is 
provided with articulated bony rays 
on both sides of a central chain of 
bones, there seems no great difficulty 
in admitting that six or more digits 
on one side, or on both sides, might 
reappear through reversion. 1 am 
infomed by Dr. Zouteveen that 
there is a case on record of a man 
having twenty-four fingers and 
twenty-four toes ! 1 was chiefly led 
to the conclusion that the presence 
of supernumerary digits might bedue 
to reversion from the fact that such 
digits, not only are strongly in* 
herited, but, as 1 then believed, had 
the power of regrowth after ampu- 
tation, like the normal digits of the 
lower vertebrate. But 1 have ex- 
plained in the Second Edition of my 
Variation under Domestication why 
1 now place little reliance on the 
recorded cases of such regrowth. 
Nevertheless it deserves notice, in 
as much as arrested development 
and reversion are intimately related 
processes ; that various structures 
in an embryonic or arrested con- 
dition, such as a cleft palate, bifid 
uterus, d(c., are frequently accom* 
panied by polydactylism. This has 
been strongly insisted on by Meckel 
and Isidore Geoffrey St.-Hilaire. But 
at present it is the safest course to 
give up altogether the idea that 
there is any relation between the 
development of supernumerary di- 
gits and reversion to some lowly 
crganised progenitor of man. 
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to which man belongs, occasionally make their appearance in 
him , though not found in tlio normal human embryo; or, if 
normally present in the human embryo, they become abnormally 
develop^, although in a manner which is normal in the lower 
members of the group. These remarks will be rendered clearer 
by the following illustrations. 

In various mammals the uterus graduates from a double 
organ with two distinct orifices and two passages, as in the 
marsupials, into a single organ, which is in no way double 
except from having a slight internal fold, as in the higher apes 
and man. The rodents exhibit a perfect series of gradations 
between these two extreme states. In all mammals the uterus 
is develoi)ed from two simple primitive tulnjs, the inferior 
portions of which form the cornua ; and it is in the w'ords of 
Dr. Farre, by the coalescence of the two cornua at their lower 
extremities that the body of the uterus is formed in man ; 
** while in those animals in which no middle ix)rtion or body 
“ exists, the cornua remain ununited. As the development of 
“ the uterus proceeds, the two cornua become gradually shorter, 
“ until at length they are lost, or, as it were, absorbed into the 
** body of the uterus.” Tho angles of the uterus are still 
produced into cornua, even in animals as high up in the scale as 
the lower apes and lemurs. 

Now in women, anomalous cases are not very infrequent, in 
which the mature uterus is furnished with cornua, or is partially 
divided into two organs; and such cases, according to Owen, 
repeat ‘'the gnule of concentrativo development,” attained by 
certain rodents. Here perhaps wo have an instance of a simple 
arrest of embryonic development, with subsequent growth and 
perfect functional development ; for either side of the partially 
double uterus is capable of performing the proper office of 
I gestation. In other and rarer cases, tw^o distinct uterine cavities 
i are formed, each having its proper orifice and passage.^* No such 
^ stage is passed through during the ordinary development of tlie 
embryo; and it is difficult to beh eve, though perhaps not im- 
possible, that the two simple, minute, primitive tubes should 
know how (if such an expression may be used) to grow into two 


»• See Dr. A. Farre^s well-known braies,’ vol. iil., 1868, p, 687. Pro- 
I article in the * Cyclopaedia of Ana- fessor Turner in * Edioburgli Medi- 
toroy and Physiology,* vol. v. 1859, cal Journal/ February 1865. 
p. 642. Owen, ‘ Anatomv Verte- 
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distmct uteri, each with a well-constnicted orifice and passage, 
and each furnished with numerous muscles, nerves, glands and 
vessels, if they had not formerly passed through a similar course 
of development, as in the case of existing marsupials. No one 
will pretend that so perfect a structure as the abnormal double 
uterus in woman could be the result of mere chance. But the 
principle of reversion, by which a long-lost structure is called 
l)ack into existence, might serve as the guide for its full develop- 
ment, even after the lapse of an enormous interval of time. 

Professor Canostrini, after discussing the foregoing and various 
analogous cases, arrives at the same conclusion as that just 
given. He adduces another instance, in the wise of the malar 
bone,^’ which, in some of the Quadrumana and other mammals, 
normally consists of two portions. This is its condition in the 
human foetus when two montlis old ; and through ai*rested develop- 
ment, it sometimes remains thus in man when adult, more 
especially in the lower prognathous races. Hence Canestrini 
concludes that some ancient progenitor of man must have had 
this bone normally divided into two portions, winch afterwards 
l)ecamc fused together. In man the frontal bone consists of a 
single piece, but in the embryo, and in children, and in almost 
all the lower mammals, it consists of two pieces separated by a 
distinct suture. This suture occasionally persists more or less 
distinctly in man after maturity ; and more frequently in ancient 
than in recent crania, especially, as Canestrini has observed, in 
those exhumed from the Drift, and belonging to the brachyce 
phalic type. Here again he comes to the same conclusion as in 
the analogous case of the malar bones. In this, and other instances 
presently to be given, the cause of ancient races approaching the 
lower animals in certain characters more frequently than do the 
modern races, appears to bo, that the latter stand at a somewhat 

^ * Annuario della S»jc, dei Nat u- tected in about two per cent, of 
ralisli in Modena,* 1867, p. 83. adult skulls; he also remarks that 
Prof. Canestrini gives extracts on it more frequently occurs in pro- 
this subject from various authorities, gnathous skulls, not of the Aryan 
Laurillard remarks, that as he luis race, than in others. See also G. 
found a complete similarity in the Delorenzi on the same subject ; ^Tre 
form, proportions, and connection of nuori c:\si d* auomalia dell* osso, 
the two malar bones in several malare/ Torino, 1872. Also, E. 
human subjects and in certain apes, Moi'selli, * Sopra una rara anomalia 
he cannot consider this disposition dell* osso malare,* Modena. 1872. 
of the parts as simply accidental. Still more recently Gruber has 
Another pa})er on this same anomaly written a pamphlet on the division 
has been published bv Dr. Saviotti of this bone. I give these references 
in the * Gazxetta delle Cliniche/ because ' a reviewer, without any 
Turin, 1871, where he says that grounds or scruples, has thrown 
traces of the division may be de- doubts on my fdntements. 
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greater distance in the long line of descent from their early semi- 
hnman progenitors. 

Various other anomalies in man, more or less analt^ous to the 
foregoing, have been advanced by different authors, os cases of 
reversion ; but these seem not a little doubtful, for we have to 
descend extremely low in the mammalian series, before we find 
such structures normally present.** 

In man, the canine teeth are perfectly efficient instruments for 
mastication. But their true canine character, as Owen** re- 
marks, “ is indicated by the conical form of the crown, which 
** terminates in an obtuse point, is convex outward and flat or 
“ sub-concave within, at the Imse of which surface there is a 
** feeble prominence. The conical form is best expressed in the 
** Melanian races, especially the Australian. The canine is more 

deeply implanted, and by a stronger fang than the incisors.” 
Nevertheless, this tooth no longer serves man as a special weapon 
for tearing his enemies or prey ; it may, therefore, as far os its 
proper function is concerned, he considered as rudimentary. In 
every large collection of human skulls some may be found, as 
Hilckel** observes, with the canine teeth projecting considerably 
beyond the others in the same manner as in the anthropomorphous 
apes, but in a less degree. In these cases, open spaces between 
the teeth in the one jaw are left for the reception of the canines 
of the opposite jaw. An interspace of this kind in a Kaffir 
skull, figured by Wagner, is surprisingly wide.** Considering 
how few are the ancient skulls which have been examined, 
compared to recent skulls, it is an interesting fact that in at 
least three cases the canines project largely; and in the Naulette 
jaw they are spoken of as enormous.*® 


** A whole series of cases is given 
by Isid. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, * Hist, 
lies Anomalies,* tom. iii. p. 437. 
A reviewer (‘ Journal of Anat. and 
Physiology,’ 1871, p. 366) blames 
me much for not having discussed 
the numerous cases, which have 
been recorded, of various parts ar- 
rested in their development. He 
says that, according to my theory, 
** every transient condition of an 
** organ, during its development, is 
** not only a means to an end, but 
« once was an end in itself.” This 
does not seem to me necessarily to 
hold good. Why should not varia- 
tions occur during an early period 
of development, having no relation 
to reversion; yet such variations 
might be preserved and accumulated, 


if in any way serviceable, for in- 
stance, in shortening and simplifying 
the course of development ? And 
again, why should not injurious ab- 
normalities, such a.s atrophied or hy- 
pertrophied parts, which have no 
relation to a former state of exist- 
ence, occur at au early period, as 
well as during maturity ? 

* Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. 
iii. 1868, p. 323. 

** *Generelle Morphologic,’ 1866, 
B. ii. s. civ. 

*^ Carl Vogt’s * Lectures on Man,’ 
Eng. translat. 1864, p. 151. 

^ C. Carter Blake, on a jaw 
from La Naulette, * Antbropolog. 
Revieiv,* 1867, p. 295. ScnaaH* 
hausen, ibid. 1868, p. 426. 
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Of the anthropomorphous apes the males alone have their 
canines fully developed ; but in the female gorilla^ and in a less 
degree in the female orang, these teeth project considerably 
beyond the others; therefore the fact, of which I have been 
assured, that women sometimes have considerably projecting 
canines, is no serious objection to the belief that their occasional^ 
groat development in man is a case of reversion to an ape-like 
progenitor. He who rejects with scorn the belief that the shape 
of his own canines, and their occasional great development in 
other men, are due to our early forefathers having been pro- 
vided with these formidable weapons, will probably reveal, by 
sneering, the line of his descent. For though he no longer 
intends, nor has the ix)wcr, to use these teeth as weapons, he will 
unconsciously retract his snarling muscles'* (thus named by 
Sir C. Bell),^* so as to expose them ready for action, like a dog 
prepared to fight. 

Many muscles are occasionally developed in man, which are 
proper to the Quadrumana or other mammals. Professor 
Vlacovich*' examined forty male subjects, and found a muscle, 
called by him the ischio pubic, in nineteen of them ; in three 
others there was a ligament which represented this muscle; and 
in the remaining eighteen no trace of it In only two out of 
thirty female subjects was this muscle developed on both sides, 
but in three others the rudimentary ligament was present This 
muscle, therefore, appears to be much more common in the 
male than in the female sex ; and on the belief in the descent 
of man from some lower form, the fact is intelligible ; for it 
has been detected in several of the lower animals, and in all 
of these it serves exclusively to aid the male in the act of 
reproduction. 

Mr. J. Wood, in his valuable series of papers,^ has minutely 
described a vast number of muscular variations in man, which 
resemble normal structures in the lower animals. The muscles 


** * The Anatomy of Expression,* 
1844, pp. 110, 131. 

Quoted by Prof. Canestrini in 
the ^Annuario,* &c., 1867, p. 90. 

^ These papers deserve careful 
study by any one who desires to 
learn how frequently our muscles 
vary, and in varying come to re- 
semble those of the Quadrumana. 
The following references relate to 
the few points touched ou in my 
text: *Proc. Royal Soc. vol. xiv. 
1865, pp. 379-^84; vol. xv. 1866, 


pp. 241, 242 ; vol, xv. 1867, p. 544; 
vol. zvi. 1868, p. 524. 1 may here 
add that Dr. Murie and Mr. St. 
George Mivart have shewn in their 
Memoir on the Lemuroidea (* Tran- 
sact. Zoolog. Soc.* vol. vii. 1869, 
p. 96), how extraordinarily variable 
some of the muscles are in these 
animals, the lowest members of the 
Primates. Gradations, also, in the 
muscles leading to structures found 
in animals still lower in the scale, 
are numerous in the Lemuroidea. 
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which closely resemble those regularly present in our nearest 
allies, the Quadrumana, are too numerous to be here eTon 
specified. In a single male subject, having a strong bodily 
frame, and well-formed skull, no less than seven muscular varia- 
tions were observed, all of which plainly represented rmiKcIes 
proper to various kinds of apes. This man, for instance, had on 
both sides of his neck a true and powerful “ Uvutor (Uviculcc*' 
such as is found m all kinds of a}X)s, and which is said to occur 
in about one out of sixty human subjects.** Again, this man 
had “ a special abductor of the metatarsal bone of the fifth 
“ digit, such as Professor lluxlcy and Mr, Flower have shewn 
** to exist uniformly in the liigher and lower apes.” I will give 
only two additional cases; iha acromio-hasilar niusclo is found 
in all mammals l>elow man, and .seems to l)c corn lated with a 
quadrupedal gait,*° and it occurs in about one out of sixty 
human subjects. In the lower extremities Mr. Bradley found 
an nbducfor os»is mehit irsi ^fuinti in l)oth feet of man ; this muscle 
had not up to that time Ixjoii recorded in mankind, but is 
alw^ays present in the anthropomorphous aixjs. The muscles of 
the hands and arms — parts which are so eminently characteristic 
of man— are extremely liable to vary, so as to resemble the 
corresponding muscles in the lower animals.'^^ Such resem- 
blances are either perfect or imperfect; yet in the latter case 
they arc manifestly of a transitional nature. Certain variations 
are more common in man, and others in woman, without our 
being able to assign any reason. Mr. Wood, after describing 
numerous variations, makes the foUowing pregnant remark: 

Notable departures from the ordinary ty])c of the muscular 
** structures run in grooves or directions, which must be taken 
'' to indicate some unknown factor, of mucli importance to a 
" comprehensive knowledge of general and scientific anatomy.”** 


** Se<* also Prof. Macalister in 
*Proc. R. Irish Academy,* vol. x. 
18S8, p. 124. 

*• Mr. Champneys ia * Journal of 
Anat. and Phys.* Nov., 1871, p. 178. 

** * Journal of Anat. and Phys.’ 
May, 1872, p. 421. 

Prof. Macalister (ibid. p. 121) 
has tabulated bis observations, and 
finds that muscular abnormalities 
are most frequent in the fore-arms, 
»econdly, in the face, thirdly, in the 
foot, &C. 


•• The Rev, Dr. Haughton, after 



able case of variation in the hnmun 
flo I or polliris ad(l^, “I'his 

“ remarkable example shews that 
“ man may sometimes ]K>sKess the 
“ arrangement of tendons of thuroh 
“ and fingers characteristic of the 
** macaque ; but whether such a 
** ca.se should be regarded as a 
“ macaque passing upwards into a 
“ man, or a man passing downwards 
“ into a macaque, or as a congenital 
** freak of nature, I cannot under- 
** take to say.” It is satisfactory 
to hear so capable an anatomist, 
and so embittered an opponent of 
evolutionism, admitting even the 
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That this unknown factor is reversion to a former state of 
existence may bo admitted as in the highest degree probable ** 
It is quite incredible that a man should through mere accident 
abnormally resemble certain apes in no less than seven of his 
muscles, if there had been no genetic connection between them. 
On the other hand, if man is descended from some ape-like- 
creature, no valid reason can bo assigned why certain muscles 
should not suddenly reappear after an interval of many thou- 
sand generations, in the same manner as with horses, asses, and 
mules, dark-coloured stripes suddenly reappear on the legs, 
and shoulders, after an interval of hundreds, or more probably 
of thousands of generations. 

These various cases of reversion are so closely related to those 
of rudimentary organs given in the first chapter, that many of 
them might have lieen indifferently introduced either there or 
here. Thus a human uterus furnished with cornua may be said 
to represent, in a rudimentary condition, the same organ in its 
normal state in certain mammals. Some parts which are rudi- 
mentary in man, as the os coccyx in both, sexes, and the mamm© 
in the male sex, are always present ; whilst others, such as the 
supracond} loid foramen, only occasionally ai)pear, and therefore 
might have Ix^en introduced under the head of reversion. These 
several reversionary structures, as w*ell as the strictly rudi- 
mentary ones, reveal the descent of man from some lower form 
in an unmistakable manner. 

Correljfed VarpUio7i, — In man, as in the lower animals, many 
structures arc so intimately related, that when one part varies 
so does another, without our being able, in most cases, to assign 
any reason. We cannot say whether the one part governs the 
other, or whether both are governed by some earlier developed 


possibility of either of his first pro- 
positions. Prof. Macalistcr has also 
described (‘ Proc. K. Irish Acad,' 
vol. X. 1864, p. 138) variations in 
the flexor pollicis Imuju.s remarkable 
from their relations to the same 
muscle in the Quadrumann. 

Since the first edition of this 
book appeared, Mr. Wood has pub- 
lished another memoir in the * Phil. 
Transactions,* 1870, p. 83, on the 
varieties of the muscles of the human 
neck, shoulder, and chest. He here 
shews how extremely variable these 
muscles arc, and how often and how 


closely the variations i*esemble the 
normal muscles of the lower ani- 
mals. He sums up by remarking, 
“ It will be enough for my purpose 
** if I have succeeded iu shewing 
“ the more important fonns which, 
when occurring as varieties in the 
“ human subject, tend to exhibit in 
“ a suHicicntly marked manner what 
may be considered as proofs and 
“ examples of the Darwinian prin- 
“ ciple of reversion, or law of in- 
hcritauce, in this depwtment ot 
“ anatomical science,** 
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part Various monstrosities, as I. Geoffroy repeatedly insists, are 
thus intimately connected. Homologous structures are par- 
ticularly liable to change together, as we see on the opposite 
sides of the body, and in the upper and lower extremities. 
Meckel long ago remarked, that when the muscles of the arm 
depart from their proper type, they almost always imitate those 
of the leg ; and so, couTcrsely, with the muscles of the legs. The 
organs of sight and hearing, the teeth and hair, the colour of the 
skin and of the hair, colour and constitution, are more or less cor- 
' related." Professor Schaaflfhausen first drew attention to the 
relation apparently existing between a muscular frame and 
the strongly-pronounced supra-orbital ridges, which arc so 
characteristic of the lower races of man. 

Besides the variations which can be grouped with more or 
less probability under the foregoing heads, there is a large class 
of variations which may be provisionally called spontaneous, for 
to our ignorance they appear to arise without any exciting 
cause. It can, however, be shewn that such variations, whether 
consisting of slight individual difierences, or of strongly-marked 
and abrupt deviations of structure, depend much more on the 
constitution of the organism than on the nature of the condi- 
tions to which it has been subjected.** 

, UoXe of /ncrease.— Civilised populations have been known 
under favourable conditions, as in the United States, to double 
their numbers in twenty-five years; and, according to a calcula- 
tion by Euler, this might occur in a little over twelve years.*^ At 
the former rate, the present population of the United States 
(thirty millions), would in 657 years cover the whole terraqueous 
globe so thickly, that four men would have to stand on each 
square yard of surface. The primary or fundamental check to 
the continued increase of man is the difficulty of gaining 
subsistence, and of living in comfort. We may infer that this is 
the case from what we see, for instance, in the United States, 
where subsistence is easy, and there is plenty of room. If such 
means were suddenly doubled in Great Britain, our number would 
be quickly doubled. With civilised nations this primary check 
acts chiefly by restraining marriages. The greater death-rate of 
infants in the i)ooreHt classes is ^so very important; as well as 

" The authorities for these wre- my * Variation of Animals and Plants 
ral statements are given in my under Domestication.* 

* Variation of Animals tinder Do- " See the ever memorable * Essay 
mastication,* vol. ii. pp. 320-335. on the Principle of Population,* by 

•• This whole subject has been the Rev. T. Mai thus, vol. i. 1826, p. 
dIaciUHisd in chap, xxiii. vol. ii. of 6, 517. 
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tho greater mortality, from various diseases, of the Inhabitants of 
crowded and miserable houses, at all ages. The effects of severe 
epidemics and wars are soon counterbalanced, and more than 
counterbalanced, in nations placed under favourable conditions. 
Emigration also comes in aid as a temporary check, but, with 
the extremely poor classes, not to any great extent. 

There is reason to suspect, as Malthus has remarked, that the 
reproductive power is actually less in barbarous, than in civilised 
races. We know nothing positively on this bead, for with 
savages no census has been taken; but from the concurrent 
testimony of missionaries, and of others who have long resided 
with such people, it appears that their families are usually small, 
and large ones rare. This may be partly accounted for, as it is 
believed, by the women suckling their infants during a long 
time ; but it is highly probable that savages, who often suffer 
much hardship, and who do not obtain so much nutritious food 
as civilised men, would be actually less prolific. I have shewn 
in a former work,*^ that all our domesticated quadrupeds and 
birds, and all our cultivated plants, are more fertile than the 
corresponding species in a state of nature. It is no valid 
objection to this conclusion that animals suddenly supplied with 
an excess of food, or when grown very fat ; and that most plants 
on sudden removal from very poor to very rich soil, are 
rendered more or loss sterile. We might, therefore, expect that 
civilised men, who in one sense are highly domesticate, would 
be more prolific than wild men. It is also probable that the 
increased fertility of civilised nations would become, as with our 
domestic animals, an inherited character ; it is at least known 
that with mankind a tendency to produce twins runs in 
families.** 

Notwithstanding that savages appear to be less prolific than 
civilised people, they would no doubt rapidly increase if their 
numbers were not by some means rigidly kept down. The San- 
tali, or hilhtribos of India, have recently affoi^ed a good illustra- 
tion of this fact; for, as shewn by Mr. Hunter,® they have 
increased at an extraordinary rate since vaccination has been 
introduced, other pestilences mitigated, and war sternly repressed. 
This increase, however, would not have been possible had not 
these rude people spread into the adjoining districts, and worked 
for hire. Savages almost always marry; yet there is some 
prudential restraint, for they do not commonly marry at the 

*• * Variation of Animals and Foreign Medico-Chirorg. Review, 
Plants under Domestication," vol. ii. Jnlv, 1863, p. 170. 
pp. 111-113, 163. ® * The Annals of Rnril Bengal, 

' ** Mr. Sedgwick, * British and by W. W. Hunter, 1868, p. 259. 
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earliest possi)>lo age. The young men are often required to shew 
that they can support a wife ; and they generally have first to 
earn the price with which to purchase her from her j)n rents. 
With savages the difficulty of obtaining subsistence occasionally 
limits their number in a much more direct manner than witli 
civilised people, for all trills x>eriodically suffer from severe 
famines. At such times savages are forced to devour much bad 
food, and their health can liardly fail to bo injured. Many 
accounts liave been published of their protruding stomachs and 
emaciated limbs after and during famines. They are then, also, 
compelled to wander much, and, as I was assured in Australia, 
their infants perish in large numbers. As famines are period- 
ical, depending chiefly on extreme seasons, all trilKjs must 
fluctuate in number. They cannot steadily and regularly 
increase, as there is no artificial increase in the supply of food. 
Savage.s, when hard pressed, encroach on each other’s territories, 
and war is the result; but they are indeed almost always at war 
with their neiglibours. They are liable to many accidents on 
land and water in their search for food ; and in some countries 
they suffer much from the larger iKjasts of prey. Kven in 
India, districts have been depopulated by the ravages of 
tigers. 

Malthus has discussed these several checks, but ho docs not 
lay stress enough on what is probably the most important of all, 
namely infanticide, especially of female infants, and the habit of 
procuring abortion. These practices now prevail in many 
quarters of the world ; and infanticide seems formerly to have 
prevailed, as Mr. kPLennan”^ has shewn, on a still more extensive 
scale. These practices appear to have originated in savages re- 
cognising the difficulty, or rather the impossibility of sni)ix)rting 
all the infants that are bom. Licentiousness may also In* added 
to the foregoing checks; but this does not follow from failing 
means of subsistence; though there is reason to believe that in 
some cases (as in Japan) it has been intentionally encouraged 
as a means of keeping down the population. 

If we look back to an extremely remote epoch, before man had 
arrived at the dignity of manhood, he would have been guided 
more by instinct and less by reason than are the lowest savages 
at the present time. Our early semi-human progenitors would 
not have practised infanticide or polyandry; for the instincts of 
the lower animals are never so perverted " as to lead them re- 

•» ‘ Primitive Marriage,' 1865. meats as follows on this passage 

••A writer in the ‘Spectator' “ Mr, Darwin finds himself compelled 
(liaroh 12th, 1871, p. 320) com- “ to reintrodnoe a new doctrine of the 
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gtilarly to destroy their own offspring, or to be quite devoid of 
jealousy. There would have been no prudential restraint from 
marriage, and the sexes would have freely united at an early age. 
Hence the progenitors of man would have tended to increase 
rapidly ; but checks of some kind, either periodical or constant, ^ 
must have kept down their numbers, even more severely than 
with existing savages. What the precise nature of these checks 
wore, we cannot say, any more than with most other animals. 
We know tliat horses and cattle, which are not extremely prolific 
animals, when first turned loose in South America, increased at 
an enormous rate. The elephant, the slowest breeder of all 
known animals, would in a few thousand years stock the whole 
world. The increase of every species of monkey must be 
checked by some means; but not, as Brehm remarks, by the 
attacks of beasts of prey. No one will assume that the actual 
]>owcr of reproduction in the wild horses and cattle of America, 
was at first in any sensible degree increased ; or that, as each 
district became fully stocked, this same power was diminished. 
No doubt in this case, and in all others, many checks concur, 
and different checks under different circumstances; periodical 
dearths, depending on unfavourable seasons, being probably the 
most important of all. So it will have been with the early pro- 
genitors of man. 

Nat uni Sdtclion.—Vle have now seen that man is variable in 
body and mind; and that the variations are induced, either 
tlirectly or indirectly, by the same general causes, and obey the 
same general laws, as with the lower animals. Man has spread 
widely over the face of the earth, and must have been exposed, 
during his incessant migrations,®® to the most diversified con- 
ditions. The inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Tasmania in the one hemisphere, and of the Arctic 
regions in the other, must have passed through many climates, 


' fall of man. He shews that the 

* instincts of the higher animals 
' are far nobler than the habits of 
^ savage races of men, and he finds 

* himself, therefore, compelled to 
‘ re-intr<^uce, — in a form of the 
^ substantial orthodoxy of which he 
^ appears to be quite unconscious, — 
' and to introduce as a scientific 

* hypothesis the doctrine that man's 
‘ gain of knowtedije was the cause of 
‘ a temporary Wt long-enduring 

* moral deterioration, as indicated 


by the many foul oustoms, es> 
** pecially as to marriage, of savage 
** tribes. What does the Jewish 
** tradition of the moral degenera- 
tion of man through his snatching 
at » knowledge forbidden him 
** by his highest instinct assert 
“ beyond this ?” 

See some good remarks to this 
effect by W. Stanley Jevons, “A 
“ Deduction from Darvrin’s Theory,” 
‘ Nature,' 1869, p. 231. 
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and changed thoir habits many times, before they reached their 
present homes.^ The early pi*ogenitors of man must also have 
tended, like all other animals, to have increased beyond their 
means of subsistence ; they must, therefore, occasionally have 
been exposed to a struggle for existence, and consequently to the 
rigid law of natural selection. Beneficial variations of all kinds 
will thus, either occasionally or habitually, have been preserved, 
and injurious ones eliminate. I do not refer to strongly-marked 
deviations of structure, which occur only at long intervals of 
time, but to mere individual differences. We know, for instance, 
that the muscles of our hands and feet, which determine our 
powers of movement, are liable, like those of the lower animals,** 
to incessant variability. If then the progenitors of man inhabit- 
ing any district, especially one undergoing some change in its 
conditions, were divided into two equal bodies, the one half 
which included all the individuals best adapted by their powers 
of movement for gaining subsistence, or for defending themselves, 
would on an average survive in greater numbers, and procreate 
more offspring than the other and less well endowed half. 

Man in the rudest state in which he now exists is the most 
dominant animal that has ever appeared on this eartk. Ho has 
spread more widely that any other highly organised form : and 
all others have yielded before him. He manifestly owes this 
immense superiority to his intellectual faculties, to his social 
habits, which lead him to aid and defend his fellows, and to his 
corporeal structure. The supreme importance of these characters 
has been proved by the final arbitrament of the battle for life. 
Through his ix)wers of intellect, articulate language has been 
evolved; and on this his wonderful advancement has mainly 
dependc^L As Mr. Chauncey Wright remarks :*• " a psychological 
'' analysis of the faculty of language shews, that even the smallest 
‘‘proficiency in it might require more brain power than the 
“ greatest proficiency in any other direction." He has invented 
and is able to use various weapons, tools, traps, &c., with which 
he defends himself, kills or catches prey, and otherwise obtains 
food. He has made rafts or canoes for fishing or crossing over 
to neighbouring fertile islands. He has discovered the art of 

Latham, ‘ Man and his Migra- «« classed in any of the above 
tions,* 1851, p. 135. " groups.” These muscles differ 

•* Messrs. Murie and Mivart in even on the opposite sides of the 
their ‘Anatomy of the Lemuroidea* same individual. 

(‘Transact Zoolog. Soc.* vol. vii, •• Limits of Natural Selection, 
1869,pp.W^8) cay, “some muscles ‘North American Review,* Oct. 
“ art so irregular in their distribu- 1870, p. 206. 

“tlMi iikt they cannot be well 
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making fire, by which hard and stringy roots can be rendered 
digestible, and poisonous roots or herbs innocuous. This dis- 
covery of fire, probably the greatest ever made by man, excepting 
language, dates from before the dawn of history. These several 
inventions, by which man in the rudest state has become so pre-_ 
eminent, are the direct results of the development of his powers 
of observation, memory, curiosity, imagination, and reason. I 
cannot, therefore, understand how it is that Mr. Wallace*’ main- 
tains, that '‘natural selection could only have endowed the 
‘ savage "with a brain a little superior to that of an ape.” 

Although the intellectual powers and social habits of man are 
of paramount importance to him, wo must not underrate the 
importance of his bodily structure, to which subject the remain- 
der of this chapter will be devoted ; the development of the in- 
tellectual and social or moral faculties being discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Even to hammer with precision is no easy matter, as every 
one who has tried to learn carj)entry will admit. To throw a 
stone with as true an aim as a Fuegian in defending himself, or 
in killing birds, requires the most consummate perfection in the 
correlated action of the muscles of the hand, arm, and shoulder, 
and, further, a fine sense of touch. In throwing a stone or spear, 
and in many other actions, a man must stand firmly on his feet ; 
and this again demands the perfect co-adaptation of numerous 
muscles. To chip a flint into the rudest tool, or to form a 
barbed spear or hook from a bone, demands the use of a perfect 
hand ; for, as a most capable judge, Mr. Schoolcraft,®* remarks, 
the s^ping fragments of stone into knives, lances, or arrow-heads, 

‘Quarterly Review,* April here resist quoting a most i^t 

1869, p. 392. This subject is more remark by Sir J. Lubbock (* rre- 
fully discussed in Mr. Wallace’s historic Times,* 1865, p. 479) in 
‘ Contributions to the Theory of reference to this paper, namely, that 
Natural Selection,* 1870, in which Mr. Wallace, “with characteristic 
all the essays referred to in this “ unselhshness, ascribes it (i. e. the 
work arc republished. The ‘ Essay “ idea of natural selection) unre- 
on Man * has been ably criticised by “ servedly to Mr. Darwin, although. 
Prof. Claparbde, one of the most “ as is well known, he struck out 
distinguished luologists in Europe, the idea independently, and pub- 
in an article published in the “ lished it, though not with the 
* Bibliothbque Universelle,* June “ same elaboration, at the same 

1870. The remark quoted in my “ time.** 

text will surprise every one who *® Quoted by Mr. Lawson Tait in 
has read Mr. Wallace’s celebrated his ‘ Law of Natural Scleotion,’— 
paper on * The Origin of Human * Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medi- 
Races deduced from the Theory of cal Science,* Feb. 1869. Dr. Keller 
Natural Selection,* originally pub- is likewise quoted to iko Mme 
lished in the ‘Anthropological Re- effect, 
view/ May 1864, p. clviii. 1 cannot 
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BhewB ** extraordinary ability and long practice.** This is to a 
great extent proved by the fact that primeval men practised a 
division of labour; each man did not manufacture his own flint 
tools or rude pottery, but certain individuals app^r to have 
devoted themselves to such work, no doubt receiving in exchange 
the produce of the chase. ArchsBologiste are convinced that an 
enormous interval of time elapsed before our ancestors thought 
of grinding chipped flints into smooth tools. One can hardly 
doubt, that a man^like animal who possessed a hand and arm 
sufSciently perfect to throw a stone with precision, or to form a 
flint into a rude tool, could, with sufficient practice, as ffir as 
mechanical skill alone is concerned, make almost anything 
which a civilised man can make. The structure of the hand in 
this respect may be compared with that of the vocal organs, 
which in the apes are used for uttering various signal-cries, or, 
as in one genus, musical cadences ; but in man the closely 
similar vocal organs have become adapted through the inherited 
effects of use for the utterance of articulate language. 

Turning now to the nearest allies of men, and therefore to the^ 
best representatives of our early progenitors, we find that the 
hands of the Quadrumana are constructed on the same general 
pattern as our own, but are far less perfectly adapted for diver- 
sified uses. Their hands do not serve for locomotion so well 
as the feet of a dog ; as may be seen in such monkeys as the 
chimpanzee and orang, which walk on the outer margins of 
the palms, or on the knuckles.**’ Their hands, however, are 
admirably adapted for climbing trees. Monkeys seize thin 
branches or ropes, with the thumb on one side and the fingers 
and palm on the other, in the same manner as we do. They can 
thus also lift rather large objects, such as the neck of a bottle, to 
their mouths. Baboons turn over stones, and scratch up roots 
with their hands. They seize nuts, insects, or other small 
objects with the thumb in opposition to the fingers, and no 
doubt they thus extract eggs and the young from the nests of 
birds. American monkeys beat the wild oranges on the branches 
until the rind is cracked, and then tear it off writh the fingers of 
the two hands. In a wild state they break open hard firuits 
with stones. Other monkeys open mussel-shells with the two 
thumbs. With their fingers they pull out thorns and burs, and 
hunt for each other's parasites. They roll down stones, or throw 
them at their enemies : nevertheless, they are clumsy in these 
various actions, and, as I have myself seen, are quite unable to 
throw a stone with precision. 


Owen, Anatomy of Vertebra tee,* vol. lii, p, 71 . 
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It seems to me far from true that because ** objects are grasped 
" clumsily ** by monkeys, “ a much less specialised organ of 
** prehension ” would have served them ^ equally well with 
their present hands. On the contrary, I see no reason to doubt 
that more perfectly constructed hands would have been on 
advantage to them, provided that they were not thus rendered 
less fitted for climbing trees. We may suspect that a hand as 
perfect as that of man would have been disadvantageous for 
climbing ; for the most arboreal monkeys in the world, namely, 
Ateles in America, Oolobus in Africa, and Hylobates in Asia, 
are either thumblcss, or their toes partially cohere, so that their 
limbs are converted into mere grasping hooks."^ 

As soon as some ancient member in the great series of the 
Primates came to be loss arboreal, owing to a change in its 
manner of procuring subsistence, or to some change in the 
surrounding conditions, its habitual manner of progression would 
have been modified : and thus it would have been rendered more 
strictly quadrupedal or bipedal. Baboons frequent hilly and 
rocky districts, and only from necessity climb high trees ; and 
they have acquired almost the gait of a dog. Man alone has 
become a biped ; and we can, I think, partly see how he has 
come to assume his erect attitude, which forms one of his most 
conspicuous characters. Man could not have attained his present 
dominant position in the world without the use of his hands, 
which are so admirably adapted to act in obedience to his will. 
Sir C. Bell insists that ** the hand supplies all instruments, 
** and by its correspondence with the intellect gives him univer- 
** sal dominion.’* But the hands and arms could hardly have 
become perfect enough to have manufactured weapons, or to 
have hurled stones and spears with a true aim, as long as they 
were habitually used for locomotion and for supporting the 
whole weight of the body, or, as before remarked, so long as they 
were especially fitted for climbing trees. Such rough treatment 
would also have blunted the sense of touch, on which their 
delicate use largely depends. From these causes alone it would 
have been an advantage to man to become a biped; but for 


‘ Quarterly Review,' April 
1869, p. 392. 

In Hylobaiet $yndactylus^ as 
the name expresiee, two of the toes 
regularly cohere; and this, as Mr, 
Blyth informs me, is occasionally 
the case with the toes of AT. o^Vis, 
hir, and leuoisoua. Colobus is strictly 
arboreal and extraordinarily active 
(Brehm, * Thierleben,' B. i. s. 50), 


but whether a better climber than 
the species of the allied genera, 1 do 
not know. It d*werves notice that 
the feet of the sloths, the most 
arboreal animals in the world, are 
wonderfully hook-like. 

” Brehm, ‘ Thierlcben,’ B. i, s. 
80. 

»» “The Hand,” &c. ‘Bridge- 
water Treatise,' 1833, p. 38. 
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many actions it is indispensable that the arms and whole upper 
part of the body should be free ; and he must for this end stand 
firmly on his feet. To gain this great advantage, the feet have 
been rendered flat ; and the great toe has been peculiarly modi* 
fied, though this has entailed the almost complete loss of its 
power of prehension. It acx;ords with the principle of the 
division of physiological labour, prevailing throughout the 
animal kingdom, that as tin; hands became perfected for pre- 
hension, the feet should have iHJcomo perfected for support and 
locomotion. With some Kavage.s, however, the foot has not 
altogether last its prehensile jx)wer, os shewn by their manner 
of climbing trees, and of using them in other ways.’* 

If it be an advantage to man to stand firmly on his feet and to 
liave his hands and iu*ms free, of which, from his pre-eminent 
success in the battle of life, there can l>e no doubt, then I can see 
no reason why it should not have been advantageous to the 
progenitors of man’ to have lH.‘come morcrand more erect or 
bipedal. They would thus have lx3en better able to defend 
themselves with stones or duUs, to attack their prey, or other- 
wise to obtain food. The bast built individuals would in the 
long run have succeeded In^st, and liavo survived in larger 
numbers. If the gorilla and a few allied forms had become 
extinct, it might liavo been argued, with great force and apparent 
tinith, that an animal could not have been grarlually converted 
from a quadruped into a biped, as all the individuals in an 
intermediate condition would have been miserably ill-fitted 
for progression. But wo know (and tliis is w'ell worthy of 
reflection) that the anthropomorphous apes are now actually in 
an intermediate condition ; and no one doubts that they ore on 
the w'hole well adapted for their conditions of life. Tlius the 
gorilla runs with a sidelong shambling gait, but more commonly 
progresses by re-sting on its bent hands. The long-armed apes 
occasionally use their arms like crutches, swinging their bodies 
forward between them, and some kinds of Hylobates, without 
having been taught, can walk or run upright with tolerable 
quickness ; yet they move awkwardly, and much less securely 
than man. We see, in short, in existing monkeys a manner of 
progr<3ssion intermediate between that of a quadruped and a 

Hackel has an excellent dis- foot as a prehensile organ by man ; 
«:ussion on the steps by which man and has also written on the manner 
became a biped: * Natiirliche Schop- of progression of the higher apes, to 
fungsgeschichie,' 18G8. s. 507. Dr. which 1 allude in the following 
Buchner (* CJonforences sur la Th^orie paragraph ; see also Owen (‘ Anatomy 
Darwinienne,* 1869, p. 135) has of Vertebrates,* vol. iii. p. 71) on 
good cases of the nse of the this latter subject. 
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biped ; but, ae an unprejudiced judge insists, the anthropomor- 
phous apes approach in structure more nearly to the bipedal 
than to the quadrupedal type. 

As the progenitors of man became more and more erect, with 
their hands and arms more and more modified for prehension 
and other purposes, with their feet and legs at the same time 
transformed for firm support and progression, endless other 
changes of structure would have become necessary. The pelvis 
would have to be broadened, the spine peculiarly curved, and the 
head fixed in an altered position, all which changes have been 
attained by man. Prof. Schaaffhausen maintains that ‘'the 
" powerful mastoid processes of the human skull are the result of 
" his erect position and these processes are absent in the orang, 
chimpanzee, &c., and ai*o smaller in the gorilla than in man. 
Various other structures, which appear connected with man's 
erect position, might here have been added. It is very difficult 
to decide how far these correlated modifications arc the result of 
natural selection, and how far of the inherited effects of the 
increased use of certain parts, or of the action of one part on 
another. No doubt these means of change often co-operate : thus 
when certain muscles, and the crests of bone to which they are 
attached, become enlarged by habitual use, this shews that 
certain actions are habitually performed and must ho serviceable. 
Hence the individuals which performed them best, would tend 
to survive in greater numbers. 

Thu free use of the arms and hands, partly the cause and 
partly the result of man's erect position, appears to have led in an 
indirect manner to other modifications of structure. The early 
male forefatliers of man w'ero, as previously stated, probably 
furnished with great canine teeth; but as they gradually 
acquired the habit of using stones, clubs, or other weapons, for 
fighting with their enemies or rivals, they would use their jaws 
and teeth less and less. In this case, the jaws, together with the 
teeth, would become reduced in size, as we may feel almost sure 
from innumerable analogous cases. In a future chapter we 
shall meet with a closely parallel case, in the reduction or com- 
plete disappearance of the canine teeth in male ruminants, 
apparently in relation with the development of their horns ; and 
in horses, in relation to their habit of fighting with their incisor 
teeth and hoofs. 

Prof. Broca, La Constitution the Skull,' translated in ‘ Anthro- 
dee Vert^bres caudales ; * La Revue pological Review,' Oct. 1868, p. 
d’Authropologie,' 1872, p. 26, 428. Owen (* Anatomy of Verte- 

(separate copy). brates,’ vol. ii. 1866, p. 551) on the 

*On the Primitive Form of mastoid processes in the higher apea. 
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In the adult male antliropomoi-phous aixis, as Rutimeyer/’ 
and others, have insisted, it is the effect on the skull of the great 
development of the jaw-muscles that causes it to differ so greatly 
in many respects from that of man, and has given to these 
animals ** a truly frightful physiognomy.” Therefore, as the jaws 
and teeth in man’s progenitors gradually became reduced in size, 
the adult skull would have come to resemble more and more 
that of existing man. As we shall hereafter see, a great reduction 
of the canine teeth in the males would almost certainly affect the 
teeth of the females through inheritance. 

As the various mental faculti^ gi'adually developed themselves 
the brain would almost certainly become larger. No one, I 
presume, doubts that the large proportion which the size of 
man’s brain bears to his body, compared to the same proportion 
in the gorilla or orang, is closely connected with Ids higher 
mental powers. We meet with closely analogous facts with 
insects, for in ants the cerebral ganglia are of extraordinary 
dimensions, and in all the Hymenoptera these ganglia are many 
times larger than in the less intelligent orders, such as beetles.'^^ 
On the other hand, no one supposes that the intellect of any 
two animals or of any two men can bo accurately gauged by the 
cubic contents of their skulls. It is certain that there may be 
extraordinary mental activity with an extremely small absolute 
mass of nervous matter: thus the wonderfully diversified 
instincts, mental powers, and affections of ants are notorious, 
yet their cerebral ganglia are not so largo as the quarter of a 
small pin’s head. Under this point of view, the brain of an ant is 
one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the world, perhaps 
more so than the brain of a man. 

^he belief that there exists in man some close relation between 
the size of the brain and the development of the intellectual 
faculties is supported by the comparison of the skulls of savage 
and civilised races, of ancient and modern people, and by the 
analogy of the whole vertebrate series. Dr. J. Barnard Davis has 
proved,** by many careful measurements, that the mean internal 
capacity of the skull in Europeans is 92'8 cubic inches; in 
Americans 87*5 ; in Asiatics 87*1 ; and in Australians only 81*9 
cubic inches. Professor Broca ** found that the nineteenth century 

‘Die Grenzen der Thierwelt, tomitoria* 1870, p. 14. My son, 
eine Betrachtung zu Darwin's Lehre,’ Mr. F. Darwin, dissected for me the 
1868, 8. .•>!. cerebral ganglia of the Formica 

Dajardin, *• Annales des Sc. ru/a. 

Nat,’ 3«i series Zoolog. tom. xiv. * Philosophical Transactions, 

1850, p. 203. See also Mr. Lowne, 1869, p. 513. 

‘Anatomy and Phys. of the Muaca •• ‘Lea Selections,' M. P. Broca, 
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skulls from graves in Paris were larger than those firom vaults 
of the twelfth century, in the proportion of 1484 to 1426 ; and 
that the increased size, as ascertained by measurements, was 
exclusively in the hrontal part of the skull — the seat of the 
intellectual faculties. Prichard is persuaded that the present 
inhabitants of Britain have '' much more capacious brain-cases ” ' 
than the ancient inhabitants. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that some skulls of very high antiquity, such as the famous one 
of Neanderthal, are well developed and capacious.” With 
respect to the lower animals, M. E. Lartet,” by comparing the 
crania of tertiary and recent mammals belonging to the same 
groups, has come to the remarkable conclusion that the brain is 
generally larger and the convolutions are more complex in the 
more recent forms. On the other hand, I have shewn** that the 
brains of domestic rabbits are considerably reduced in bulk, in 
comparison with those of the wild nibbit or hare ; and this may be 
attributed to their having been closely confined during many 
generations, so that they have exerted their intellect, instincts, 
senses and voluntary movements but little. 

The gradually increasing weight of the brain and skull in 
man must have influenced the development of the supporting 
spinal column, more especially whilst he was becoming erect. 
As this change of position was being brought about, the internal 
pressure of the brain will also have influenced the form of the 
skull ; for many facts show how easily the skull is thus affected. 
Ethnologists believe that it is modified by the kind of cradle in 
which infants sleep. Habitual spasms of the muscles, and a 
cicatrix from a severe bum, have permanently modified the facial 
bones. In young persons whose heads have become fixed either 
sideways or backwards, owing to disease, one of the two eyes has 
changed its position, and the shape of the skull has been altered 


* Revue d* Anthropologies,* 1873; 
see also, as quoted in C. Vogt’s 

* Lectures on Man/ Eng. translat. 
1864, pp. 88, 90. Prichard, ‘ Phys. 
Hist, of Mankind,* vol. i, 1838, p. 
305. 

•* In the interesting article just 
I referred to, Prof. Broca has well 
remarked, that in civilised nations, 
the average ca(>acity of the skull 
must be lowered by the preserva- 
tion of a considerable number of 
individuals, weak in mind and b«dy, 
who would have been promptly 
eliminated in the savage state. On 


the other hand, with savages, the ave- 
rage includes only the more ca])able 
individuals, who have been able to 
survive under extremely hard con- 
ditions of life. Broca thus explains 
the otherwise inexplicable fact, that 
the mean capacity of the skull of 
the ancient Troglodytes of Lozbre is 
greater than that ot modern French- 
men. 

•* * Comptes-rendus des Sciences,* 
&C. June 1, 1868. 

** * The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,* vol. i. 
pp. 124-129. 
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apparently by the pressure of the brain in a new direction.*^ 
I have shewn that with long-earcni rabbits even so trifling a cause 
as the lopping forward of one ear drags forward almost every 
bone of the skull on that side; so that the bones on the opposite 
side no longer strictly correspond. Lastly, if any animal were 
to increase or diminish much in general size, without any change 
in its mental powers, or if the mental powers were to be much 
increased or diminished, without any great change in the size of 
the body, the shape of the skull would almost certainly Ikj 
altered. I infer this from my observations on domestic rabbits, 
some kinds of which have become very much larger tlian the 
wild animal, whilst others have retained nearly the same size, 
but in lK>th cases the brain has l>oen much reduced relatively to 
the size of the body. Now I was at first much surprised on 
finding that in all these rabbits the skull had Ijccomo elongated 
or dolichocephalic; for instance, of two skulls of nearly equal 
breadth, the one from a wild rabbit and the other from a largo 
domestic kind, the former was 3*15 and the latter 4*3 inclies in 
length.**^ One of the most marked distinctions in different races 
of men is that the skull in some is elongated, and in others 
rounded; and here the explanation suggested by the case of the 
rabbits may hold gocnl ; for Welcker finds that short “men incline 
more “ to brachyccphaly, and tall men to doliclioccphaly arid 
tall men may bo comi)ared with the larger and longor-bodied 
rabbits, all of wdiich have elongated sl^lIs, or are dolicho- 
cephalic. 

From these several facts wo can understand, to a certain 
extent, the means by which the gieat size and more or less 
rounded form of the skull have been acquired by man ; and those 
are characters eminently distinctive of him in comparison with 
the lower animals. 

Another most conspicuous difference l)etwecn man and the 
lower animals is the nakedness of his skin. Whales and 
porpoises (CJetacea), dugongs (Sirenia) and the hippopotamus are 
naked; and this may bo advantageous to them for gliding 

** Schaaffhausen gives from Blu- maker, where the head is habitually 
menbach and Busch, the cases of the held forward, the forehead becomes 
spasms and cicatrix, in ‘Antiiro- more rounded and prominent. 
pf)log. Review,' Oct. 1868, p. 420. ** ‘ Variation of Animals,* &c., 

Or. Jarrold (‘ Anthropologia,* 1808, voi. i. p. 117, on the elongation of 
pp. 115, 116) adduces from Cam|>er the skull; p. 119, on the effect of 
and from his own observations, cases the lopping of one ear. 
of the modification of the skull from •• Quoted by Sch fflinusen, in 
the head being fixed in an unnatural ‘ Anthrojwlog. Revie ,* Oct. 1868, 
position. He believes that in cer- p. 419. 
tain trades, such as that of a shoe- 
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through the water; nor would it l)0 injurious to them from the 
loss of warmth, as the species, which inhabit the colder regions, 
are protected by a thick layer of blubber, serving the same 
purpose as the fur of seals and otters. Elephants and rhiuo> 
cei'oscB are almost liairloss ; and as certain extinct species^ 
wliich formerly lived under an Arctic climate, were covered with 
long wool or hair, it would almost appear as if the existing 
six)cios of lx)th genera had lost their hairy covering from exix)sure 
to heat. This appears the more probable, as the elephants in 
India which live on elevated and cool districts are more hairy®’ 
than those on the lowlands. May wo then infer that man 
became divested of hair from having aboriginally inhabited some 
tropical land ? That the hair is chiefly retained in the male sex on ' 
the chest and face, and in l)Oth sexes at the junction of all four 
limbs with the ti*unk, favours this inference— on the assumption 
that the hair was lost before man became erect ; for the parts 
which now retain most hair would then have l^eeii most protected 
from the heat of the sun. The crown of the head, however, 
offers a curious exception, for at all times it must have l)oen one 
of the most exposed parts, yet it is thickly clothed with hair. 
The fact, however, tliat the other members of the order of 
Primates, to which man belongs, although inhabiting various hot 
regions, are well clothed with hair, generally thickest on the upper 
surface,®® is opposed to the supposition that man l>ccame naked 
through the action of tlie sun. Mr. Pelt believes that within 
the tropics it is an advantage to man to bo destitute of hair, as 
ho is thus enabled to free liimself of the multitude of ticks (acari) 
and other parasites, with which ho is often infested, and which 
sometimes cause ulceration. But whether this evil is of sufficient 
inagnitudo to have led to the denudation of his l)ody througli 
natural selection, may ho doubted, since none of the many 
quadrupeds inhabiting the tropics have, as far as I know, 
acquired any specialist means of relief. The view which seems 
to me the most probable is that man, or rather primarily woman, 


Owen, * Anatomy of Verte- 
brates,* vol. iii. p. 6111. 

•• Isidore Geotfroy St.-Hilatrc re- 
marks (* Hist. Nnt. G^n^rale,* tom. 
ii. 1859, pp. 215-217) on the head of 
man being covered with long hair; 
also on the upper surfaces of mon- 
keys and of other mammals being 
more thickly clothed than the lower 
surfaces. This has likewise been 
observed by various authors. Prof. 
P. Qeivais (‘Hist. Nat. des Mam- 
miAres/ tom. i. 1854, p. 28), how- 


ever, states that in the Gorilla the 
hair is thinner on the back, where 
it is partly rubbed off, than on the 
lower surface. 

The ‘ Naturalist in Nicaragua,* 
1874, p. 209. As some confirma- 
tion of Mr. Belt's view, I may quote 
the following passage from Sir W. 
Denison (‘Varieties of Vice-Kegal 
Life,* vol. i. 1870, p. 440): “ It is said 
“ to be a practice with the Aus- 
“ tralians, when the vermin get 
“ troublesome, to siuge themselves.** 
D 3 . 
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became divested of hair for ornamental purposes, as we shall see 
under Sexual Selection ; and, according to this belief, it is not 
surprising that man should differ so greatly in hairiness from all 
other Primates, for characters, gained through sexual selection, 
often differ to an extraordinary degree in closely-related forms. 

According to a popular impression, the absence of a tail is 
eminently distinctive of man ; but as those apes which come 
nearest to him are destitute of this organ, its disappearance does 
not relate exclusively to man. The tail often differs remarkably 
in length within the same genus : thus in some species of Macacus 
it is longer than the whole body, and is formed of twenty-four 
vertebne; in others it consists of a scarcely visible stump, 
containing only three or four vertebraB. In some kinds of 
baboons there are twenty-five, whilst in the mandrill there are 
ten very small stunted caudal vertebrae, or, according to Cuvier,®® 
sometimes only five. The tail, whether it be long or short, almost 
always tapers towards the end ; and this, 1 presume, results from 
the atrophy of the terminal muscles, together with their arteries 
and nerves, through disuse, leading to the atrophy of the terminal 
bones. But no explanation can at present be given of the great 
diversity which often occurs in its length. Here, however, we 
are more specially concerned with the complete external dis- 
appearance of the tail. Professor Broca has recently shewn" 
that the tail in all quadrupeds consists of two portions, generally 
separated abruptly from each other ; the basal portion consists 
of vertebr®, more or less perfectly channelled and furnished with 
apophyses like ordinary vertebrse ; whereas those of the terminal 
portion are not channelled, are almost smooth, and scarcely 
resemble true vertebr». A tail, though not externally visible, is 
really present in man and the anthropomorphous apes, and is 
constructed on exactly the same imttern in both. In the terminal 
portion the vertebr®, constituting the os coccyx, are quite 
rudimentary, being much reduced in size and number. In the 
basal portion, the vertebr© are likewise few, are united firmly 
together, and are arrested in development ; but they have been 
rendered much broader and flatter than the corresponding 
vertebr® in the tails of other animals: they constitute what 
Broca calls the accessory sacral vertebr®. These are of functional 
importance by supporting certain internal parts and in other 
ways; and their mc^ification is directly connected with the erect 

Ml, St. George Mivart, <Proc. Geoffrey, <HUt. Nat. Gdn.' tom. ii. 
Zoolog. Soc.' 1865, pp. 562, 683. p. 244. 

I)r. J. E. Gray, ‘Cat, Brit. Mua.: •* ‘Revue d’Anthropologie,* 1872; 

Skeletons. Owen, ‘Anatomy of ‘La Constitution ties VerUsbres oan- 
Vertebratet,*vol. ii. p, 517. Isidore dales.* 
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or semi-erect attitade of man and the anthropomorphous apes. 
This conclusion is tlio more trustworthy, as Broca formerly held 
a different riew, which he has now abandoned. The modifica- 
tion, therefore, of the basal caudal vertehrm in man and the 
higher apes may have been effected, directly or indirectly, 
through natural selection. 

But what are we to say about the rudimentary and variable 
vertebrsD of the terminal portion of the tail, forming the o» coccyx f 
A notion which has often been, and will no doubt again be 
ridiculed, namely, that friction has had something to do with 
the disappearance of the external portion of the tail, is not 
so ridiculous as it at first appears. Dr. Anderson‘S states 
that the extremely short tail of Maaicus hruvrteu^i is formed of 
eleven vertebrae, including the imbedded basal ones. The 
extremity is tendinous and contains no vertebrae; this is suc- 
ceeded by five rudimentary ones, so minute that together they 
are only one lino and a half in length, and these are permanently 
bent to one side in the shape of a hook. The free part of the 
tail, only a little above an inch in length, includes only four more 
small vertebrae. This short tail is carried erect; but about a 
quarter of its total length is doubled on to itself to the left ; and 
this terminal part, which includes the hook-like portion, serves 
“ to fill up the interspace between the upper divergent portion 
** of the callosities so that the animal sits on it, and thus renders 
it rough and callous. Dr. Anderson thus sums up his observa- 
tions : '' These facts seem to me to have only one explanation ; 

this tail, from its short size, is in the monkey’s way when it 
' sits down, and frequently becomes placed under the animal 
* while it is in this attitude ; and from the circumstance that it 
does not extend l>eyond the extremity of the ischial tuberosities 
it seems as if the tail originally had l)een bent round, by the 
will of the animal, into the interspace between the callosities, to 
'* escape being pres^ between them and the ground, and that 
in time the curvature became permanent, fitting in of itself 
** when the organ happens to bo sat upon.” Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the surface of the tail should 
have been roughened and rendered callous; and Dr. Murie,*^ who 
carefully observed this species in the Zoological Gardens, as well 
as three other closely allied forms with slightly longer tails, says 
that when the animal site down, the tail is necessarily thrust 
to one side of the buttocks ; and whether long or short its root 
" is consequently liable to ^ rubbed or chafed.” As we now 

•* *Proc. Zoolog. Soc.,* 1872, p. ‘Proc. Zoolog. Soc. 1872, p 
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haye eyidence that mutilations occasionally produce an inherited 
efiFect,** it is notyery improbable that in short-tailed monkeys, the 
projecting part of the tail, being functionally useless, should after 
many generations haye become rudimentary and distorted, from 
being continually rubbed and chafed. W e see the projecting part in 
this condition in the Macacus hmimeus, and absolutely aborted in 
the M, ecaudatuB and in several of the higher apes. Finally, then, 
os far as we can judge, the tail has disappeared in man and the 
anthropomorphous aixjs, owing to the terminal portion having 
been injured by friction during a long lapse of time ; the K^sal 
and embedded portion having been reduced and modified, so as 
to l)ecomo suitable to the erect or semi-erect position. 


I have now endeavoured to shew that some of the most 
distinctive characters of man have in all probability lieen 
acquired, either directly, or more commonly indirectly, tlirough 
natural selection. AVe should l>ear in mind that mo<lification.s 


in structure or constitution, which do not serve to adajit an 
organism to its habits of life, to the food which it consumes, or 
passively to the surrounding conditions, cannot have Ixivn thus 
acquired. We must not, however, be too confident in deciding 
what modifications are of service to each being: we should 
remember how little wo know about the use of many i»ai*ts, or 
what changes in the blood or tissues may servo to fit an 
organism for a new climate or new kinds of food. Nor must we 
forget the principle of correlation, by whicli, as Isidore Gcoffroy 
has shewn in the case of man, many strange deviations of 
structure are tied together. Indopeudently of correlation, a 
change in one part often leads, through the increased or decreased 
use of other parts, to other changes of a quite unexpected 
nature. It is also well to reflect on such facts, as the wonderful 
growth of galls on plants caused by the poison of an insect, and 
on the remarkable changes of colour in the plumagf3 of jwirrots 
when fed on certain fishes, or inoculated with the poison of 
toads;** for wo can thus see that the fluids of the system, if 
altered for some sjiecial purpose, might induce other changes. 
We should especially bear in mind that modifleations acquired 


•* 1 allude to Dr. Brown-S^uard’s 
obi>ervation8 oa the transmitted 
efiect of an operation causing epi- 
lepsy in guinea-pigs, and likewise 
more recently on the analogous 
effects of cutting the sympathetic 
nerve in the neck. I shall hereafier 
have occasion to refer to Mr. Salvin'* 
interesting case of the apparently 


inherited effects of mot-mots biting 
oflf the barbs of their own tail- 
feathers. See also on the general 
subject *Variatiuu of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,* vol. 
ii., pp. 22-24. 

•* * The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,* vol. ii. 

pp. 280, 282. 
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and continually used during past ages for some useful purpose^ 
would probably become firmly fixed, and might be long inherited. 

Thus a large yet undefined extension may safely be given to 
the direct and indirect results of natural selection ; but 1 now 
admit, after reading the essay by Nageli on plants, and the_ 
remarks by various authors with respect to animals, more* 
especially those recently made by Professor Broca, that in the 
earlier editions of my * Origin of Species * I i)erhaps attributed 
too much to the action of natural selection or the survival oi 
the fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the * Origin * so as to 
confine my remarks to adaptive changes of structure ; but I am 
convinced, from the light gained during even the last few years 
that very many structures which now appear to us useless, will 
hereafter be proved to be useful, and will therefore come within 
the range of natural selection. Nevertheless, I did not formerly 
consider sufficiently the existence of structures, which, as far as 
we can at present judge, are neither beneficial nor injurious* 
and this I believe to bo one of the greatest oversights as yet 
detected in my w*ork. I may be permitted to siiy, as some 
excuse, that I had two distinct objects in view; firstly, to 
shew that species had not l>cen separately created, and secondly, 
that natural selection had been the chief agent of change, 
though largely aided by the inherited effects of habit, and slightly 
by the direct action of the surrounding conditions. I was 
not, however, able to annul the influence of my former belief, 
then almost universal, that each species had been purjwsely 
created ; and this led to my tacit assimiption that every detail 
of structure, cxcc*i)ting rudiments, w-as of some special, though 
unrecognised, service. Any one with tliis assumption in his 
mind would naturally extend too far the action of natural 
selection, either during past or present times. Some of those 
who admit the principle of evolution, but reject natural selec- 
tion, seem to forget, wffien criticising my book, that I had the 
al)ovo two objects in view ; hence if I have erred in giving to 
natural selection great jx)wer, wffiich I am very far from 
admitting, 6t in having exaggerated its power, which is in itself 
probable, I have at least, as I hope, done good service in aiding 
to overthrow the dogma of sejmrate creations. 

It is, as I con now see, probable that all organic beings, 
including man, possess peculiarities of structure, which neither 
are now, nor were formerly of any service to them, and which, 
therefore, are of no physiological importance. We know not 
what pr^uccs the numberless shght differences between the 
individuals of each species, for reversion only carries the 
problem a few steps backwards; but each peculiarity must 
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have had its efficient cause. If these causes, whatever they 
may be, were to act more uniformly and energetically during a 
lengthened period (and against this no reason can be assigned), 
the result would probably be not a mere slight individual 
difference, but a well-marked and constant modification, though 
one of no physiological importance. Changed structures, which 
are in no way beneficial, cannot be kept uniform through natural 
selection, though the injurious will be thus eliminated. Uni- 
formity of character would, however, naturally follow from the 
assumed uniformity of the exciting causes, and likewise from 
the free intercroesii^ of many individuals. During successive 
periods, the same organism might in this manner acquire 
Bucoessive modifications, which would be transmitted in a nearly 
uniform state as long as the exciting causes remained the same 
and there was free intercrossing. With respect to the exciting 
causes we can only say, as when speaking of so-called spon- 
taneous variations, that they relate much more closely to the 
oemstitation of the varying organism, than to the nature of the 
conditions to which it has been subjected. 

C(mdusi(m,^lii this chapter we have seen that as man at the 
presmit day is liable, like every other animal, to multiform 
individual differences or slight variations, so no doubt were the 
early progenitors of man ; the variations being formerly induced 
by the same general causes, and governed by the same general 
and complex laws as at present. As all animals tend to multiply 
beyond ^eir means of subsistence, so it must have l)ocn with 
the progenitors of man; and this would inevitably lead to a 
struggle for existence and to natural selection. The latter 
process would be greatly aided by the inherited effects of the 
increased use of parts, and these two processes would incessantly 
react on each other. It appears, also, as we shall hereafter see, . 
that various unimportant characters have been acquired by man 
through sexual selection. An unexplained residuum of change 
must be left to the assumed uniform action of those unknown 
agencies, which occasionally induce strongly marked and abrupt 
deviations of structure in our domestic productions. 

Judging from the habits of savages and of the greater number 
of the Quadrumana, primeval men, and even their ape-hke 
progenitors, probably lived in society. With strictly social 
animals, natural selection sometimes acts on the individual, 
through the preservation of variations which are beneficial to 
the community. A community which includes a large number 
of well-endowed individuals increases in number, and is victo- 
rious over other less favoiured ones; even although each separate 
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member gains no advantage over the others of the sailie com- 
munity. Associated insects have thus acquired many remark- 
able structures, which are of little or no service to the individual, 
such as the pollen-collecting apparatus, or the sting of the 
worker-bee, or the great jaws of soldier-ants. With the higher 
social animals, 1 am not aware that any structure has been 
modified solely for the good of the community, though some are 
of secondary service to it. For instance, the horns of ruminants 
and the great canine teeth of baboons appear to have been 
acquired by the males as weapons for sexual strife, but they are 
used in defence of the herd or troop. In regard to certain 
mental powers the case, as we shall see in the fifth chapter, is 
wholly difiercnt ; for these faculties have been chiefly, or even 
exclusively, gained for the benefit of the community, and the 
individuals thereof, have at the same time gained an lulvantage 
indirectly. 

It has often been objected to such views as the foregoing, that 
man is one of the most helpless and defenceless creatures in the 
world; and that during his early and less well-developed 
condition he would have been still more helpless. The Duke of 
Argyll, for instance, insists*^ that 'Hhe human frame has 
“ diverged from the structure of brutes, in the direction of 
** greater physical helplessness and weakness. That is to say, it 
" is a divergence which of all others it is most impossible to 
“ ascribe to mere natural selection." He adduces the naked and 
unprotected state of the body, the absence of great teeth or 
claws for defence, the small strength and speed of man, and his 
slight power of discovering food or of avoiding danger by smell. 
To these deficiencies there might be added one still more 
serious, namely, that he cannot climb quickly, and so escape 
flrom enemies. The loss of hair would not have been a great 
injury to the inhabitants of a warm country. For we know that the 
unclothed Fuegians can exist under a wretched climate. When 
w'o compare the defenceless state of man with that of apes, we 
must remember that the great canine teeth with which the latter 
are provided, are possessed in their full development by the males 
alone, and are chiefly used by them for fighting with ^heir rivals; 
yet the females, which are not thus provided, manage to survive. 

In regard to bodily size or strength, we do not know whether 
man is descended from some small species, like the chimpanzee, 
or from one as powerful as the gorilla ; and, therefore, we cannot 
say whether man has become larger and stronger, or smaller 


H ♦ Primeval Man,* 1869, p. 66. 
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and weaker, than his ancestors. We should, however, bear in 
mind that an animal possessing great size, strength, and ferocity, 
and which, like the gorilla, could defend itself from all enemies, 
would not perhaps havenecome social; and this would most 
effectually have checked the acquirement of the higher mental 
qualities, such as sympathy and the love of his fellows. Hence it 
might have been an immense advantage to man to hare sprang 
from some comparatively weak creature. 

The small strength and speed of man, his want of natural 
weapons, &&, are more than counterbalanced, firstly, by his 
intellectual powers, through winch he has formed for himself 
weapons, tools, &c., though still remaining in a liarborous state, 
and, secondly, by bis social qualities which lead him to give and 
receive aid from his fellow-men. No country in the world abounds 
in a greater degree with dangerous beasts than Southern Africa; 
no country presents more fearful physical hardships tluui the 
Arctic regions; yet one of the puniest of race.s, tliat of the 
Bushmen, maintains itself in Southern Africa, as do the dwarfed 
Esquimaux in the Arctic regions. The ancestors of man were, m* 
doubt, inferior in intellect, and probably in social disposition, to 
the lowest existing savages ; but it is quite conceivable that they 
might have existed, or even flourished, if they had advanced in 
intellect, whilst gr^ually losing their brute-like powers, such 
as that of climbing trees, &c. But these ancestors would not 
have been exposed to any special danger, even if far more 
helpless and defenceless than any exi.sting savages, hfid they 
inhabited some warm continent or largo island, such as 
Australia, New Guinea, or Borneo, which is now the home of the 
orang. And natural selection arising from the competition of 
tribe with tribe, in some such large area as one of these, together 
with the inherited effects of habit, would, under favourable 
conditions, have sufficed to raise man to his present high position 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMPAEieOH OF THE MeKTAL PoWEBS OF MaN AND THE 
Loweb Animals. 

T)ie didereace in mental )>owcr between the highest ape and the lowest 
biivagc, imincnhc — Certain instincts in common — The emotions — 
Curii>Mty — Imitation — Attention — Memory — Imagination — Reason — 
Prngrossive improvement — Tools and wea]»ons used by animals — 
Ab'-traction, self-consciousness — Ijanguage — Sense of beauty — ^Belief in 
God, spiritual agencies, superstitions. 

AVe liavo ficen in tlio la^t two chai)tcrs that man bears in his 
Ixxiily structure clear traces of his descent from some lower 
form ; but it may l)e urged that, as man differs so greatly in 
his mental power from all other animals, there must be some 
error in this conclusion. Ko doubt the difference in this 
respect is enormous, even if we compare the mind of one of the 
lowest savages, wlio has no words to express any number higher 
than four, and who uses hardly any abstract terms for common 
objects or for tlio affections,* with that of the most highly 
organised ai)e. The difference w'ould, no doubt, stiU remain 
immense, even if one of the higher ajx'S had been improved or 
civilised as much as a dog has l)een in comparison with its 
parent-form, the wolf or jackal. The Fuegians rank amongst 
the lowest Iwirbarians ; but I was continually struck with 
surprise how closely the tlirec natives on lx)ard H.M.S. ‘‘ Beagle,'* 
who had lived some years in England, and could talk a little 
English, resembled us in dis|x>sition and in most of our mental 
faculties. If no organic being excepting man had possessed onyi 
mental power, or if liis powers had Ixxiii of a wholly different, 
nature from tlioso of the lewder animals, tlien wo should never! 
have l)ecn able to convince ourselves that our high faculties^ 
had been gradually developed. But it can shewn that there ' 
is no fundamental difference of this kind. We must also admit 
that there is a much w ider interval in mental ix)W’er between 
one of the lowest fishes, as a lamprey or lancelet, and one of the 
liighor apes, than between an ape and man ; yet this interval 
is filled up by numberless gradations, 0 

Nor is the difference slight in moral disposition between a 
barbarian, such as the man described by the old navigator 

* See the evidence on those points, as given by Lubbock, ‘ I'rehisturic 
Times,* p. 354, &c 
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Byron, who dashod his child on the rocks for dropping a basket 
of sea-urchins, and a Howard or Clarkson; and in intellect, 
between a savage who uses hardly any abstract terms, and a 
Newton or Shakspcare. Differences of this kind between the 
highest men of the highest races and the lowest savages, are 
connected by the finest gradations. Therefore it is possible that 
they might pass and be developed into each other. 

My object in this chapter is to shew that there is no funda- 
mental difference between man and the higher mammals in their 
mental faculties. Each division of the subject might have been 
extended into a separate essay, but must here be treated briefly. 
As no classification of the mental powers has been universally 
accepted, I shall arrange my remarks in the order most con- 
venient for my purpose ; and will select those facts which have 
struck me most, with the hope that they may produce some 
effect on the reader. 

With respect to animals very low in the scale, I shall give 
some additional facts under Sexual Selection, showing that their 
mental powers are much higher than might have l)een expected. 
The variability of the faculties in the individuals of the same 
species is an imiwrtant point for us, and some few illustrations 
will here be given. But it would be superfluous to enter into 
many details on this head, for I have found on frequent enquiry, 
that it is the unanimous opinion of all those who have long 
attended to animals of many kinds, including birds, that the 
individuals differ greatly in every mental characteristic. In 
what manner the mental powers were first developed in the 
lowest organisms, is as hopeless an enquiry as how life itself 
first originated. These are problems for the distant future, if 
they are ever to be solved by man. 

As man possesses the same senses as the lower animals, his 
fundamental intuitions must be the same. Man has also some 
few instincts in common, as that of self-preservation, sexual love, 
the love of the mother for her new-born offspring, the desire 
possessed by the latter to suck, and so forth. But man, jKsrhaps, 
has somewhat fewer instincts than those possessed by the 
animals which come next to him in the series. The orang in 
the Eastern islands, and the chimpanzee in Africa, build plat- 
forms on which they sleep ; and, as both species follow the same 
habit, it might be argued that this was due to instinct, but we 
cannot fsel sure that it is not the result of both animals having 
similar wants, and possessing similar powers of reasoning. 
These apes, as we may assume, avoid the many poisonous fruits 
of the tropics, and man has no such knowledge : but as our 
domestic animals, when taken to foreign lands, and when first 
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turned out in the springy often eat poisonous herbs, which they 
afterwards avoid, we cannot feel sure that the apes do not learn 
from their own experience or from that of their parents what 
fruits to select. It is, however, certain, as we shall presently see, 
that apes have an instinctive dread of serpents, and probably of ^ 
other dangerous animals. 

The fewness and the comparative simplicity of the instincts in 
the higher animals are remarkable in contrast with those of the 
lower animals. Cuvier maintained that instinct and intelligence 
stand in on inverse ratio to each other ; and some have thought 
that the intellectual faculties of the higher animals have been 
gradually developed from their instincts. But Pouchet, in an 
interesting esaiy,^ has shown that no such inverse ratio really 
exists. Those insects which possess the most wondeiful instinct 
are certainly the most intelligent In the vertebrate series, the 
least intelligent members, namely fishes and amphibians, do not 
possess complex instincts; and amongst mammals the animal 
most remarkable for its instincts, namely the beaver, is highly 
intelligent, os will be admitted by every one who has read Mr. 
Morgan’s excellent work.* 

Although the first dawnings of intelligence, according to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer,^ have been developed through the multiplica- 
tion and co-ordination of reflex actions, and although many of 
the simpler instincts graduate into reflex actions, and can hardly 
bo distinguished from them, as in the cose of young animals 
sucking, yet the more complex instincts seem to have originated 
independently of intelligence. I am, however, very far from 
w'isliing to deny that instinctive actions may lose their fixed and 
untaught character, and be replaced by others performed by the 
aid of the free will. On the other hand, some intelligent actions, 
after being performed during several generations, become con- 
verted into instincts and are inherited, as when birds on oceanic 
islands learn to avoid man. These actions may then be said 
to be degraded in character, for they are no longer performed 
through reason or from experience. But the greater number of 
the more complex instincts appear to have been gained in a 
wholly different manner, through the natural selection of varia- 
tions of simpler instinctive actions. Such variations appear to 
arise fix>m the same unknown causes acting on the cerebral 
organisation, which induce slight variations or individual dif- 
ferences in other parts of the body; and these vanations, owing 

* < L’InBtinct chez les Insectcs.* * * The American Beaver and his 
* Revne dei Deux Mondc.s/ Feb. 1 870, Works/ 1868. 
p. 690. ^ ‘ The Principles of Psychology, 

2nd edit. 1870, pp. 418-443. 
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to OUT ignorance, are often said to arise spontaneously. We can, 
1 think, oomc to no other conclusion with respect to the origin of 
the more complex instincts, when wo reflect on the marvellous 
instincts of sterile worker-ants and bees, wliich leave no off- 
spring to inherit the effects of experience and of modified habits. 

Although, as we learn from the alx)ve-mcntioned insects and 
the beaver, a high degree of intelligence is certainly compatible 
with complex instincts, and althougli actions, at first learnt 
voluntarily can soon through habit bo performed with the 
quickness and certainty of a reflex action, yet it is not improbable 
^t there is a certain amount of interference between the 
development of free intelligence and of instinct, — which latter 
impUes some inherited modification of tlio brain. Little is 
! known alx)ut the functions of the bruin, but we can j)erccive 
I that as the intellectual powers become highly devcloi)ed, the 
I various parts of the brain must Ikj connocted by very intricate 
'channels of the freest intercommunication; and as a conse- 
I qucnce, each separate part would perhaps tend to be less well fitted 
to answer to particular sensations or associations in a definite 
and inherited—that is instinctive— manner. There seems even 
to exist some relation Iwtween a low degree of intelligence and a 
strong tendency to the formation of fixed, though not inherited 
habits; for as a sagacious physician remarked to me, ixjrsous 
who are slightly imbecile tend to act in everything by routine 
or habit; and they are rendered much happier if this is en- 
couraged. 

I have thought this digression worth giving, because wo may 
easily underrate the mental powers of the higher animals, and 
especially of man, when we compare their actions founded on tho 
memory of past events, on foresight, reason, and imagination, 
with exactly similar actions instinctively performed by the lower 
animals; in this latter case tho capacity of porfoiTning such 
actions has been gained, step by step, through the variability of 
the mental organs and natural selection, without any conscious 
intelligence on tho part of tho animal during each successive 
generation. No doubt, as Mr. Wallace has argued,® much of tho 
intelligent work done by man is due to imitation and not to 
reason; but there is this great difference between his actions 
and many of those performed by the lower animals, namely, that 
man cannot, on his first trial, make, for instance, a stone hatchet 
or a canoe, through his power of imitation. He has to loam bis 
work by practice ; a beaver, on the other hand, can make its 
dam or canal, and a bird its nest, as well, or nearly as well, and 

* * ContribatioDs to the Theory of Natural Selection,* 1870, p. 212. 
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a spider its wonderful web, quite as well,* the first time it tries, 
tts when old and experienced. 

To return to our immediate subject : the lower animals, like 
man, manifestly feel pleasure and pain, happiness and misery. 
Happiness is never better exhibited than by young animals, such . 
as puppies, kittens, lambs, &c., when playing together, like our 
own children. Even insects play together, as has been described 
by that excellent observer, V, Huber,'' who saw ants chasing and 
l)retending to bite each other, like so many puppies. 

The? fact that the lower animals are excited by the same 
emotions as ourselves is so well established, that it will not be 
necessary to weary tlie reader by many details. Terror acts in 
the same manner on them as on us, causing the muscles to 
tremble, the heart to palpitate, the sphincters to be relaxed, and 
the hair to stand on end. Suspicion, the offspring of fear, is 
oiniiiently characteristic of most wild animals. It is, I tliink, 
impo.s.sible to read the account given by Sir E. Tenncnt, of the 
behaviour of the female elephants, u.scd as decoys, without 
admitting that they intentionally practise deceit, and well know 
w’hat tliey are alx)ut. Courage and timidity are extremely 
variable qualities in the individuals of the same species, as is 
plainly seen in our dogs. Some dogs and horses are ill-tempered, 
and easily turn sulky; othoi*s are good-tempered; and these 
qualities arc cc?rtaiuly inherited. Every one knows how liable 
animals are to furious rage, and how plainly they show it. 
Many, and ]>rol)ably true, anecdotes have been published on the 
long-delayed and artful revenge of various animals. The 
accurate liongger, and Brehin * state that the American and 
African monkeys which they kept tame, certainly revenged 
themselves. Sir Andi’ew Smith, a zoologist whose scrupulous 
accuracy w'as known to many persons, told me the following 
story of which ho was himself an eye-witness; at the Cape 
of Good Hope an officer had often plagued a certain baboon, 
and the animal, seeing him approaching one Sunday for 
parade, poured water into a hole and hastily made some thick 
mud, which ho skilfully dashed over the officer os he passed 
by, to the amusement of many bystanders. For long after- 
wards the baboon rejoiced and triumphed whenever he saw his 
victim. 

^ For the evidence on this * All the following statements, 
head, see Mr. J. Traherne Mog- given on the authority of these two 
gridge's most interesting work, naturalists, are taken from Rengger's 
* Harvesting Ants and Trap*dour * Katurgesch. der Saugethiere von 
Spiders,* 1873, p. 126, 128. Paraguay,* 1830, s. 41-57, and from 

^ * Recherches sur les Moeurs des Brehin*s ‘ Thierleben,* B. i. s. 10-37. 
Fourmis,* 1810, p. 173. 
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The loTe of a dog for his master is notorious ; as an old 
writer quaintly says,® “ A dog is the only thing on this earth 
" that luvs you more than he luvs himself.** 

In the agony of death a dog has been known to caress 
his master, and every one has heard of the dog suffering 
under vivisection, who licked the hand of the operator; this 
man, unless the operation was fully justified by an increase 
of our knowledge, or unless he had a heart of stone, must have 
felt remorse to the last hour of his life. 

As Whewell has well asked, ** who that reads the touching 
instances (rf maternal affection, related so often of the women of 
" all nations, and of the females of all animals, can doubt that the 
principle of action is the same in the two cases ? ” We see mater- 
nal affection exhibited in the most trifling details ; thus Rengger 
observed an American monkey (a Cebus) carefully driving away 
the flies which plagued her infant; and Duvaucel saw a 
Hylobates washing the faces of her young ones in a stream. So 
intense is the grief of female monkeys for the loss of their 
young, that it invariably caused the death of certain kinds kept 
under confinement by Brehm in N. Africa. Orphan monkeys 
were always adopted and carefully guarded by the other monkeys, 
both males and females. One female baboon had so capacious 
a heart that she not only adopted young monkeys of other 
species, but stole young dogs and cats, which she continually 
carried about. Her kindness, however, did not go so far as to 
share her food with her adopted offspring, at which Brehm was 
surprised, as his monkeys always divided everything quite 
fairly with their own young ones. An adopted kitten scratched 
this affectionate baboon, who certainly had a fine intellect, for 
she was much astonished at being scratched, and immediately 
examined the kitten’s feet, and without more ado bit off the 
clawa^ In the Zoological (hardens, I heard from the keeper 
that an old baboon (C*. ctuuma) had adopted a Rhesus monkey; 
but when a young drill and mandrill were placed in the cage, 
she seemed to perceive that these monkeys, though distinct 
species, were her nearer relatives, for she at onoe rejected the 
Rhesus and adopted both of them. The young Rhesus, as I saw, 
was greatly dis^ntented at being thus rejected, and it would, 
like a naughty child, annoy and attack the young drill and mandritl 

* Quoted by Dr. Lauder Lindsay, 72), disputes the possibility of this 
in his ^ Physiology of Mind in the act as described by Brehm, for the 
Lower Animals ;* ^ Journal of Mental sake of discrediting my work. 
Science,* April 1871, p. 38. Therefore 1 tried, and fou^ that I 

< Bridgewater Treatise,* p. 263. could readily seize with my own 
A critic, without any grounds teeth the sharp little claws of a 
(* Quarterly ^view.* July 1871, p. kitten nearly five weeks old. 
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whenever it could do bo with safety ; this conduct exciting great 
indignation in the old baboon. Monkeys will also, according to 
Brehro, defend their master when attacked by any one, as well as 
dogs to whom they are attached, from the attacks of other dogs. 
But we here trench on the subjects of sympathy and fidelity, to 
which I shall recur. Some of Brehm^s monkeys took much 
delight in teasing a certain old dog whom they disliked, as 
well as other animals, in various ingenious ways. 

Most of the more complex emotions are common to the 
higher animals and ourselves. Every one has seen how jealous 
a dog is of his master’s affection, if lavished on any other 
creature; and I have observed the same fact with monkeys. 
This shews that animals not only love, but have desire to be 
loved. Animals manifestly feel emulation. They love appro- 
bation or praise ; and a dog carrying a basket for his master 
exhibits in a high degree self-complacency or pride. There can, 
1 think, be no doubt that a dog feels shame, as distinct from 
fear, and something very like modesty when lagging too often 
for food. A great dog scorns the snarling of a little dog, and 
this may be called magnanimity. Several observers have stated 
that monkeys certainly dislike being laughed at; and they 
sometimes invent imaginary offences. In the Zoological Gardens 
I saw a baboon who always got into a furious rage when his 
keeper took out a letter or book and read it aloud to him ; and 
his rage was so violent that, as 1 witnessed on one occasion, he 
bit his own leg till the blood flowed. Dogs show what may be 
fairly called a sense of humour, as distinct from mere play; if 
a bit of stick or other such object be thrown to one, he will often 
carry it away for a short distance; and then squatting down 
with it on the ground close before him, will wait until his 
master comes quite close to take it away. The dog will then 
seize it and rush away in triumph, repeating the same manoeuvre, 
and evidently eiyoying the practical joke. 

We will now turn to the more intellectual emotions and 
faculties, which are very important, as forming the basis for the 
development of the higher mental powers. Animals manifestly 
ei^joy excitement, and suffer from ennui, as may be seen with 
dogs, and, accor^ng to Bengger, with monkeys. All animals 
feel Wonder^ and many exhibit Curiosity. They sometimeB 
suffer from this latter quality, as when the hunter plays antics 
and thus attracts them ; 1 have witnessed this with deer, and so 
> it is with the wary chamois, and with some kinds of wild-ducks. 
Brehni jgives a curious account of the instinctive dread, which 
his ^o^eys exhibited, for snakes; but their curiosity was 
so great that they could not desist from occasionally satiating 
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their horror in a most human fashion, by lifting up the lid of the 
box in which the snakes were kept. I was so much surprised at 
his account, that I took a stuffed and coiled-up snake into the 
monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens, and the excitement 
thus caused was one of the most curioi .spectacles which I ever 
beheld. Three species of Cercointhecus were the most alarmed ; 
they dashed about their Ciiges, and uttered sharp signal cries of 
danger, which were understood by the other monkeys. A few 
young monkeys and one old Anubis balx)on alone took no notice 
of the snaka I then placed the stuffed sj>ocimcn on the ground 
in one of the larger comimrtments. After a time all the monkeys 
collected round it in a large circle, and staring intently, 
presented a most ludicrous a])i)earance. They l)ecame extremely 
nervous; so that when a wooden ball, with which they were 
familiar as a plaything, was accidentally moved in the straw, 
under which it was i>artly hidden, they all instantly shirtod 
away. These monkeys ])chaved very differently when a dead 
fish, a mouse, a living turtle, and other now objects were jilaced 
in their cages; for though at first frightened, they soon 
approached, handled and examine<l them. I then placed a live 
snake in a paper bag, with the mouth loosely closc*d, in one of 
the larger compartments. One of the monkeys immediately 
approached, cautiously opened the bag a little, peeped in, and 
instantly dashed away. Then I witnessed wdiat Brehm has 
describ^, for monkey after monkey, with head raised high and 
turned on one side, could not resist taking a momentary peep 
into the upright bag, at the dreadful object lying quietly at the 
bottom. It would almost appear as if monkeys had some 
notion of zoological afiinities, for those kept by Brehm exhibited 
a strange, though mistaken, instinctive dread of innocent lizards 
and frogs. An orang, also, has been known to be much alarmed 
at the first sight of a turtle.^^ 

The principle of ImiUdion is strong in man, and especially, as 
I have myself observed, with savages. In certain morbid states 
of the brain this tendency is exaggerated to an extraordinary 
degree ; some hemiplegic patients and others, at the commence- 
ment of inflammatory softening of the brain, unconsciously 
imitate every word which is uttered, whether in their own or in 
a foreign language, and every gesture or action which is per- 
formed near them.'^ Desor'^ has remarked that no animal 

** I hare given a short account of Mammalia,’ 1841, p. 405. 
of their behaviour on ihiH occasion ** Dr. Bateman * On Aphasia,* 
in my * Expression of the Emotions,’ 1870, p. 110. 
p. 43. ** Quoted by Vogt, * Mdknoire sur 

** W. C. L. Martin, * Nat. Hist, les MicrottSphales,’ 1867, p. 168. 
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voluntarily imitates an action i>erforme(i by man, until in the 
ascending scale we come to monkeys, which are well known to 
be ridiculous mockers. Animals, however, sometimes imitate 
each other's actions : t^*i8 two 8i)ecie8 of wolves, which had been- 
reared by dogs, learned «6 bark, as does sometimes the jackal,** 
but whether this can be called voluntary imitation is another 
question. Birtis imitate the songs of their parents, and some- 
times of other birds ; and parrots are notorious imitators of any 
sound which they often hear. Bureau de la Malle gives an 
account *’ of a dog reared by a cat, who learnt to imitate the 
well-known action of a cat licking her paws, and thus washing 
her ears and face; this was also witnessed by the celebrated 
naturalist Audouin. I have received several confirmatory ac- 
counts ; in one of those, a dog had not been suckled by a cat, 
but had been brought up with one, together with kittens, and 
had thus acquired th€> al)Ove habit, which he ever afterwards 
practised during his life of thirteen years. Bureau de la Malle's 
dog likewise learnt from the kittens to play with a ball by roll- 
ing it about with his fore paws, and springing on it. A corre- 
spondent assures me that a cat in his house used to put her paws 
into jugs of milk having too naiTow a mouth for her head. A 
kitten of this cat soon learned tlie same trick, and practised it 
over afterwards, whenever there was an opportunity. 

The parents of many animals, trusting to the principle of 
imitation in their young, and more especially to their instinctive 
or inherited tendencies, may be said to educate them. We see 
this when a cat brings a live mouse to her kittens ; and Bureau 
de la Malle has given a curious account (in the paper above 
quoted) of his observations on hawks which taught their young 
dexterity, as well as judgment of distances, by first dropping 
through the air dead mice and sparrows, which the young 
generally failed to catch, and then bringing them live birds 
and letting them loose. 

Hardly any faculty is more important for the intellectual 
progress of man than Aiieniion, Animals clearly manifest this 
power, as when a cat watches by a hole and prepares to spring 
on its prey. Wild animals sometimes become so absorbed when 
thus engaged, that they may be easily approached. Mr. Bartlett 
has given me a curious proof how variable this faculty is in 
monkeys. A man who trains monkeys to act in plays, used to 
purchase common kinds from the Zoological Society at the price 
of five pounds for each ; but he offered to give double the price, 

< The Variation of Animals and ^Annales dcs Sc. Nat.' (1st 

Plants under Domestication,' vol. i. Series), tom. xxii. p. 397. 
p. 27 

B 
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if he might keep three or four of them for a few days, in order 
to select one. When asked how he could possibly learn so soon, 
whether a particular monkey would turn out a good actor, he 
answered that it all depended on their power of attention. If, 
when he was talking and explaining anything to a monkey, its 
attention was easily distract^, as by a fly on the wall or other 
trifling object, the case was hopeless. If he tried by punishment 
to make an inattentive monkey act, it turned sulky. On the 
other hand, a monkey which carefully attended to him could 
always be trained. 

It is almost superfluous to state that animals have excellent 
Memories for persons and places. A baboon at the Cape of Gtxxi 
Hope, as I have been informed by Sir Andrew Smith, recognised 
him with joy lifter an absence of nine months. I had a dog who 
was savage and averse to all strangers, and I pnrpascly tried his 
memory after an absence of five years and two days, I w'ent 
near the stable where he lived, and shouted to him in my old 
manner ; he shewed no joy, but instantly followed mo out walk- 
ing, and ol)eyed me, exactly as if I had parted with him only 
half an hour before. A train of old associations, dormant during 
five years, bad thus been instantaneously awakened in lus mind. 
Even ants, as P. Huber “ has clearly shewn, recognised their 
fellow-fluts belonging to the same commimity after a separation 
of four months. Animals can certainly by some means judge of 
the intervals of time between recurrent events. 

The Imagination is one of the highest prerogatives of man. 
By this faculty he unites former images and ideas, independently 
of the will, and thus creates brilliant and novel results. A poet, 
as Jean Paul Richter remarks, " who must reflect whether he 

shall make a character say yes or no — to the devil with him ; 

he is only a stupid corpse.” Dreaming gives us the best notion 
of this power ; as Jean Paul again says, “ The dream is an in- 
** voluntaiy art of poetry.” The value of the products of our 
imagination depends of course on the number, accuracy, and 
cleames.s of our impressions, on our judgment and taste in 
selecting or rejecting the involuntary combinations, and to a 
certain extent on our power of voluntarily combining them. As 
dogs, cats, horses, and probably all the higher animals, even 
birds “ have vivid dreams, and this is shewn by their movements 
and the sounds uttered, we must admit that they possess some 

*• ‘ Lcs Mcetirs des Fourmis,' ** pj. Jerdon, ‘ Birds of India,' 
1810, p. 150. vol. i. 18B2, p. xxi. Houzeau say» 

** Quoted in Dr. Maudslcy's * Phy- that his parokeets and canary-birds 
siology and Pathology of Mind,' 1868, dreamt: * Faculty Mentales,' tom. 
pp, 19, 220. ii. p. 136. 
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power of imagination. There mnst be something special^ which 
causes dogs to howl in the night, and especially during moonlight, 
in that remarkable and melancholy manner called baying. 
All dogs do not do so ; and, according to Houzeau,^ they do not 
then look at the moon, but at some fixed point near the horiron. 
Houzeau thinks that their imi^mations are disturbed by the 
vague outlines of the surrounding objects, and conjure up before 
them fantastic images : if this be so, their feelings may almost 
be called BUj3erstitiou8. 

Of all the faculties of the human mind, it will, I presume, be 
admitted that Jieason stands at the summit. Only a few persons 
now dispute that animals possess some power of reasoning. 
Animals may constantly be seen to pause, deliberate, and resolve. 
It is a significant fact, that the more the habits of any particular 
animal are studied by a naturalist, the more he attributes to 
reason and the less to unlearnt instincts.® In future chapters 
we shall see that some animals extremely low in the scale ai>par- 
cntly display a certain amount of reason. No doubt it is often 
difficult to distinguish between the power of reason and that of 
instinct. For instance, Dr. Hayes, in his work on * The Open 
Polar Sea,' repeatedly remarks that his dogs, instead of continu- 
ing to draw the sleiiges in a compact body, divergeil and separ- 
ated when they came to thin ice, so that their weight might be 
more evenly distributed. This was often the first warning 
which the travellers received that the ice was becoming thin and 
dangerous. Now, did the dogs act thus from the experience of 
each individual, or from the example of the older and wiser dogs, 
or from an inherited habit, that is from instinct ? This instinct, 
may possibly have arisen since the time, long ago, when dogs 
wore first employed by the natives in drawing their sledges ; or 
the Arctic wolves, the parent-stock of the Esquimaux dog, may 
have acquired an instinct, impelling them not to attack their 
prey in a close pack, when on thin ice. 

Wo can only judge by the circumstances under wliioh actions* 
are performed, whether they are due to instinct, or to reason, or . 
to the mere association of ideas : this latter principle, however, 
is intimately connected with reason. A curious case has been 
given by Prof. Mobius,** of a pike, separated by a plate of glass 
from an adjoining aquarium stocked with fish, and who often 
dashed himself with such violence against the glass in trying to 

* Faculi^s Mentales des Ani- 1 cannot help thinking, hrwever. 
maux,* 1872, tom. ii, p. 181. that he goes too far in underrating 

•• Mr. L. H. Morgan's work on the power of Instiuct. 

‘The American Beaver,* 1868, offers *• ‘Die Bewegungen der Thiere,* 

» good illustration of this remark. &c., 1878, p. 11. 
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catch the other fishes, that he was sometimes completely 
stunned. The pike went on thus for three months, but at last 
learnt caution, and ceased to do so. The plate of glass was then 
removed, but the pike would not attack these particuhir fishes, 
though he would devour others which were afterwards intro- 
duce<l ; so strongly was the idea of a violent shock associated 
in liis feeble mind with the attempt on his former neighbours. 
If a savage, who had never seen a largo plate-glass window, 
were to dash himself even once against it, he would for a long 
time afterwards associate a shock Mith a window-frame ; but 
very differently from the pike, he would probably reflect on the 
nature of the impediment, and be cautious under analogous 
circumstances. Now with monkeys, as we shall presently see, a 
])amful or merely a disagreeable impression, from an action once 
performed, is sometimes sufficient to prevent the animal from 
re}X5ating it. If we attribute this difference l^twoen the monkey 
and the pike solely to the association of ideas being so much 
stronger and more persistent in the one than the other, though 
the pike often received much the more severe injury, can wo 
maintain iu the case of man that a similar difference implies the 
jx>ssession of a fundamentally different mind ? 

Houzcau relates^ that, whilst crossing a wide and arid plain 
in Texrs, his two dogs suffered greatly from thirst, and that 
lietweeu thirty and forty times they rushed down tlie hollow^s 
to search for water. These hollows were not valleys, and there 
were no trees in them, or any other difference in the vegetation, 
and as they were aWlutely dry there could have l)een no 
smell of damp earth. The dogs behaved as if they knew that 
a dip in the ground offered them the l^st chance of finding 
water, and Houzeau has often witnessed the same behaviour in 
other animals. 

I have .seen, as I daresay have others, that when a small 
f)hject is thrown on the ground beyond the reach of one of the 
elephants in the Zoological Gardens, ho blows through his trunk 
on the ground beyond the object, so that the current reflected 
on all sides may drive the object within his reach. Again a well- 
known ethnologist, Mr, Westropp, informs mo that he observed in 
Vienna a bear. deliberately making with his paw a current in 
f some water, which was close to the bars of his cage, so as to 
‘ draw a piece of floating bread within his reach. These actions of 
the elephant and bear can hardly be attributed . to instinct or 
inherited habit, as they would be of little use to an animal in a 
state of nature. Now, what is the difference between such 


‘ FacultfcK Mentnlcs des Aniroaux,’ 1872, tom. ii. p. 265, 
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actions, when performed by an nncnltivated man, and by one of 
the higher animals ? 

The savage and the dog have often found water at a low level, 
and the coincidence under such circumstances has become asso- 
ciated in their minds. A cultivated man would perhaps make 
some general proposition on the subject ; but from all that we 
know of savages it is extremely doubtful whether they would do 
80, and a dog certainly would not. But a savage, as well as a 
dog, would search in the same way, though frequently dis- 
appointed ; and in both it seems to be equally an act of reason, 
whether or not any general proposition on the subject is 
consciously placed before the mind.^ The same would apply to 
the elephant and the bear making currents in the air or water. 
The savage would certainly neither know nor care by what law 
tlie desired movements were elfected; yet his act would bo 
guided by a rude process of reasoning, as surely as would a 
philosopher in his longest chain of deductions. There would no 
doubt be this difference between him and one of the higher 
animals, that ho would take notice of much slighter circum- 
stances and conditions, and would observe any connection 
between thorn alt or much less experience, and this would be of 
paramount imix)rtanco. I kept a daily record of the actions of 
one of my infants, and when he was aljout eleven months old, 
and before he could speak a single word, I was continually 
struck with the greater quickness, with which all sorts of objects 
and sounds were associated together in his mind, compared with 
that of the most intelligent dogs I ever knew. But the higher 
animals differ in exactly the same way in this power of associa- 
tion from those low in the scale, such as the pike, as well as in 
that of drawing inferences and of observation. 

The promptings of reason, after vei*y short experience, are well 
shown by the following actions of American monkeys, which 
stand low in their order. Rengger, a most careful ol>server, 
states that when he first gave eggs to his monkeys in Paraguay, 
they smashed them, and thus lost much of their contents ; after- 
words they gently hit one end against some hard body, and 
picked off the bits of shell with their fingers. After cutting 
themselves only once with any sharp tool, they would not touch 
it again, or would handle it with the greatest caution. Lumps 
of sugar were often given them wrapped up in paper; and 

*• Prof. Huxley has analysed with See his article, * Mr. Darwin’s 
admirable clearness the mental steps Critics,’ in the * Contemporary Re- 
by which a man, as well as a dog, view,* Nov* 1871, p. 462, and in his 
arrives at a conclusion in a case * Critiques and Essays,’ 1873, p. 279. 
analogous to that given in my text. 
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Reiigger somctiines put a live wasp in the paper, so that in 
hastily it they got stung; after this had hapjx?ned, 

they always first held the packet to their ears to detect any 
movement >vithm.^ 

The following cases relate to dogs. Mr. Cohiuhonn*^ winged 
two wild-ducks, which fell on the further side of a stream; his 
retriever tried to bring over lK)th at once, but could not succeed ; 
she then, though never Ix^fore known to ruffle a feather, 
deliberately killed one, brought over the other, and returnt^d 
for the dead bird. Col. llutohmson relates that two j>artridges 
wei*e shot at once, one being killed, the other wounded ; the 
latter ran away, and was caught by the retriever, w ho on her 
return came across the dead bird; “she stoi>f)€Hl, evidently 
' greatly puzzled, and after one or two trials, finding she could 
“ not take it up without permitting the escape of tlie winged 
“ bird, slie considered a moment, then delilxrately murdered it 
“ ]>y giving it a severe crunch, and afterwards brought away 
“ iKjth together. This was the only known instance of her 
“ ever having wilfully injured any game.^^ Here we have reason 
though not quite perfect, for the retriever might liavo brought 
the wounded bird first and then returned for the dead one, lui in 
the case of the tw^o wild-ducks. 1 give the al»ove cases, as 
resting on the evidence of two indei)endeDt witnesses, and 
l)ecauso in both instances the retrievers, after (lelil)eration, 
broke through a habit which is inherited by them (tliat of not 
killing the game retrieved), and because they shew how* strong 
their reasoning faculty must have been to overcome a fixed 
habit. 

I will conclude by quoting a remark by the illustrious 
}lumlx>ldt.'^* “The muleteers in S. America say, ‘ I will not give 
“ ' you the mule whose step is easiest, but la mas ranimnl ^ — the 
“'one that reasons best;*’* and as ho adds, “this popular expros- 
“sion, dictated by long experience, combats the system of 
“ animated machines, better perhaps than all the arguments of 
“ speculative philosophy.’* Nevertheless some WTiUrs even yet 
deny that the higher animals possess a trace of reason; and they 
endeavour to explain away, by what appears to Ik) mere 
verbiage, all such facts as those above given. 

2* Mr. Belt, in his most interest- p. 45. Col. Hutchinson on * Dog 
\Vi% work, ‘ The Naturalist in Ni- Breaking,’ 1850, p. 46. 
caragua,* 1874 (p. 119), likewise *■ ‘Personal Narrative,* Eng. 
describes various actions of a tamed translat., vol. iii. p. 106. 

Cebus, which, I think, dearly shew I am glad to find that so acute 

that this animal possessed some a reasoner as Mr. Leslie- Stephen 
reasoning |>ower. (‘ Darwinism and Divinity, Essays 

‘The Moor and the Loch,* on Free-thinking/ 1873, p. 80), ia 
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It has, I think, now been shewn that man and the higher 
animals, especially the Primates, have some few instincts in 
common. AH have tlie same senses, intuitions, and sensations, — 
similar passions, affections, and emotions, even the more complex 
ones, such as jealousy, suspicion, emulation, gratitude, and 
magnanimity ; they practise deceit and are revengeful ; they** ire 
sometimes susceptible to ridicule, and even have a sense of 
humour ; they feel wonder and curiosity ; they possess the same* 
faculties of imitation, attention, deliberation, choice, memory, 
imagination, the association of ideas, and reason, though in very 
different degrees. The individuals of the same species graduate 
in intellect from absolute imbecility to high exceUence. They 
are also liable to insanity, though far less often than in the case 
of nian.^ Nevertheless, many authors have insisted that man is 
divided by an insuperable terrier from all the lower animals in 
his mental faculties. I formerly made a collection of above a 
score of such apliorisms, but they are almost worthless, as their 
wide difference and numl>er prove the difl5culty, if not the im- 
possibility, of tho attempt. It has been asserted that man alone - 
is capable of jirogressivo improvement; that he alone makes use! 
of tools or f. ro, domesticates other animals, or possesses property; 
tliat no aminal has the power of abstraction, or of forming 
general concepts, is self-conscious and comprehends itself ; that 
no animal employs language; that man alone has a sense of 
iKjauty, is liable to caprice, has the feeling of gratitude, mystery, 
&c.; ln'lieves in God, or is endowed witli a conscience. I will 
hazard a few remarks on the more important and interesting of 
these iK)ints. 

Archbishop Sumner formerly maintained®' that man alone is 
ca])able of progressive improvement. That he is callable of 
incompirably greater and more rapid improvement than is any 
other animal, admits of no dispute ; and this is mainly 
due to his power of speaking and handing down his acquired 
knowledge. • With animals, looking first to the individual, every 
one who has had any experience in setting traps, knows that 


speaking of the supposed impassable 
barrier betwecu the minds of man 
and the lower animals, says, “The 
“ distinctions, indeed, w'hich have 
“ been drawn, seem to us to rest 
“ upon no better foundation than a 
“ great many other metaphysical 
“ distinctions ; that is, the assum{>- 
“ tion that l^cause you can give 
“ two things different names, they 
“ must therefore have different na- 


“ tures. It is difficult to under- 
“ stand how anybody w’ho has ever 
“ kept a dog, or seen an elephant, 
“ can have any doubts us to an 
“ animal’s power of performing the 
“ essential processes of reasoning.” 

** See * Madness in Animals,* by 
Di*. W. Lauder Lindsay, in ‘ Journal 
of Mental Science,’ July 1871. 

Quoted by Sir C. Lyell, * Anti- 
quity of Man,* p. 497. 
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yoTing animals can be caught much more easily than old ones ; 
and they can be much more easily approached by on enemy. 
Even witli respect to old animals, it is imjKissiblo to catch many in 
the same place and in the same kind of trap, or to destroy them 
by the same kind of poison ; yet it is improbable that all should 
liave portiikeu of the poison, and impossible that all should have 
been caught in a trap. They must learn caution by seeing their 
brethren caught or poisoned. In North America, where the fur- 
bearing animals have long l)oen pursued, they exhibit, according 
to the unanimous testimony of all observers, an almost incrt'diblo 
amount of sagacity, caution and cunning; but trapping has been 
there so long carried on, that inheritance may jiossibly have come 
iat ) play. I have received several accounts that when tclegrajdis 
are first set up in any district, many birds kill themselves by 
flying against the wiras, but that in the course of a very few 
years they learn to avoid thi.s danger, by seeing, as it would 
appear, their comrades killed.** 

if we lcx)k to successive generation.^, or to the race, tlierc is no 
doubt that birds and other animals gradually both acquire and 
lose caution in relation to man or other enemies;** and this 
caution is certainly in chief part an ipherited habit or instinct, 
but in part the result of individual experience. A good ob.servcr, 
Leroy,** states, that in districts where foxes are much Imnted, 
the young, on first leaving their burrows, are incontestably much 
more wary than the old ones in districts where they arc not much 
disturbed. 

Our domestic dogs are descended from wolves and jackals,** 
and though they may not have gained in cunning, and may have 
lost in wariness and suspicion, yet they have progressed in 
certain moral qualities, such as in affection, trust- worthiness, 
temper, and probably in general intelligcnc.e. The common rat 
has conquered and beaten several other species throughout 
Europe, in parts of North America, New Zealand, and recently in 
Vormosa, as well as on the mainland of China. Mr. Swinhoo,** 
who describes these two latter cases, attributes the victory of the 
common rat over the largo il/ws coniwja to its supctrior cunning ; 
and this latter quality may probably bo attributed to the habitual 


•* For additional evidenco, with 
details, see M. Houzean, * Les 
Facultds Mentales,* tom. ii. 1872, 
}j. 147. 

*• See, with respect to birds on 
oceanic i.^lands, my * Journal of 
Ih'searclies during the voyage of the 
beagle,** * 1845, p. 398. ‘Origin 
» f Species,* 5th edit. p. 260. 


* hettres Pliil.sur rintelligcnce 
(les Aoiraaux,’ nouvclie edit. 1802, 

p. 86. 

See the evidence on this head 
in chap. i. vol. i. ‘On the Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication.* 

*Proc. Zoolog. S<KJ.* 1864, p 

186 . 
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exercise of all its faculties in avoiding extirpation by man, as 
\\ ell as to nearly all the less cunning or weak-minded rats having 
Icon continuously desti-oyod by liim. It is, however, possible 
that the success of the common rat may be due to its having 
j>os8cssed greater cunning than its fellow-species, before, it 
became associated with man. To maintain, indci)endently of any 
direct evidence, that no animal during the course of ages has 
progressed in intellect or other mental faculties, is to beg the 
question of the evolution of species. Wo have seen that, ac- 
cordiiig to I^rtet, existing mammals belonging to several orders 
have larger brains than their ancient tertiary prototypes. 

It has often been said that no animal uses any tool; but 
the cliimpanzee in a state of nature cracks a native fruit, some- 
what like a walnut, with a stone.** Rengger “ easily taught an 
American monkey thus to break open Laid palm-nuts ; and 
afterwards of its own accord, it used stones to ojien other kinds 
of nuts, as well as boxes. It thus also removed the soft rind of 
fruit that had a disagreeable flavour. Another monkey was 
taught to open the lid of a large box with a stick, and after- 
wards it used the stick as a lever to move heavy bodies ; and I 
have myself soon a young orang put a stick into a crevice, sbp 
liis hand to the other end, and use it in the proper manner as a 
lever. The tamed elepliants in India are well known to break 
off branches of trees and use them to drive away the flies ; and 
this same act has lieen observed in an elephant in a state ol 
nature.^ I have seen a young orang, when she thought she was 
gi)mg to bo whipped, cover and protect herself with a blanket or 
straw. In these several coses stones and sticks were employed 
as iuiploinents ; but they are likewise used as weapons. Brehm^® 
states, on the authority of the well-known traveller Schimper, 
tliat in Abyssinia when the baboons belonging to one species 
( ( \ u^lada) descend in troops from the mountains to plunder the 
fields, they sometimes encounter troops of another species 

huimdryas), and then a fight ensues. The Gelodas roll 
down groat stones, which the Hamadrya.s try to avoid, and then 
both species, making a groat uproar, rush furiously against each 
other. Brehm, when, accompanying the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, 
aided in an attack with fire-arms on a troop of baboons in the 
pass of Monsa in Abyssinia. The baboons in return rollerl so 
many stones down the mountain, some as large as a man’s head, 
that the attackers had to boat a hasty retreat ; and the |mss was 

Savage and Wyman in * Boston 1830, s. 51-56. 

Journal of Nat. Hist.* vol. iv. 1843- •• The ‘ Indian Field,* March 4, 

44, |>. 383. 1871. 

* Snuguthiero vou Paraguay,* ** * Tlnerlcheu,* B. i. s. 73, 82. 
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actually closed for a time against the caravan. It deserves 
notice that tlieso bal>oons thus acted in concert. Mr. 'Wallace** 
on three occasions saw female orangs, accompanied hy their 
young, “ breaking off branches and the grcfit spiny fruit of the 
“ Durian tree, with every appearance of rage ; causing such a 

show'er of missiles as effectually kept us from approaching too 

near tlie tree.” As I have repeatedly seen, a chimpanzee will 
throw any object at hand at a person who offends him; and the 
l>efojre mentioned Ijaboon at the Cape of Good IIoj)e x>^‘ti^arcd 
mud for the purpose. 

In the Zoological Gardens, a monkey, wliich had weak teeth, 
used to break open nuts with a stone ; and I was assiu-ed by tlie 
keoixirs that after using the stone, he hid it in the straw, and 
I would not let any other monkey touch it. Here, then, w^e have 
i the idea of proixirty ; but this idea is common to every dog with 
a bone, and to most or all birds with their nests. 

The Duke of Argyll*-’ remarks, that the fashioning of an 
implement for a 8f)ecial puriK)se is absolutely |)eculiar to man ; 
and he considers that this forms an immeasurable gulf l>etw’een 
him and the brutes. This is no doubt a very important dis- 
tinction ; but there appears tome much truth in Sir J. Lublxx‘k*s 
suggestion,*^ that when ]>rimeval man first used flint-stones for 
any purpose, he would liave accidentally splintered tliem, and 
would then have u.sed the sharp fragments. From tliis step it 
would l>e a small one to break the flints on purpose, and not a 
very wide step to fashion them rudely. Tins latter advance, 
however, may have taken long ages, if wo may judge by the 
immense interval of time which elapsed before the men of the 
neolithic period took to grinding and |x>lisliiug their stone tools. 
In breaking the flints, as Sir J. Lul)l)ock likewise remarks, 
sparks w^ould have been emitted, and in grinding them heat 
would have been evolved: thus the two usual methods of 
“ obtaining fire may have originated.” The nature of fire would 
liave been known in the many volcanic regions where lava 
occasionally flows through forests. The anthropomorphous 
apes, guided probably by instinct, build for themselves tem- 
porary platforms ; but as many instincts are largely controlled 
by reason, the simpler ones, such as this of building a platform, 
might readily pass into a voluntary and conscious act. The 
orang is known to cover itself at night with the leaves of the 
Pandonus ; and Brehm states that one of his balK)ons used to 
protect itself from the heat of the sun by throwing a straw-mat 

* The Malay Archipelago,* vol. 145, 147. 
u 18S9, p. 87. ‘ Prehiatoric Times,* 1865, n. 

** ‘ Primeval Mao,* 18S9, pp. 473, 4tc 
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oTer its head. In tJieso several habits, we probably see the first 
Btei>s towards some of the simpler arts, such as rude architecture 
and dress, as they arose amongst the early progenitors of man. 

Abstract U/ti^ (ieaei'al Vo7tception8^ ISdf -consciousness ^ Mental 
Jn>tividuaUty. — It would be very diflScult for any one with even 
much more knowledge than I |X)S8e8s, to determine how-far 
animals exliibit any trac<‘S of these high mental powers. This 
difficulty arises from the impossibility of judging what passes 
through the mind of an animal ; and again, the fact that writers 
differ to a great extent in the meaning which they attribute to 
tlie al)ovo terms, causes a further difficulty. If one may judge 
from various articles vhich have been published lately, the 
greatest stress seems to be laid on the supposed entire absence 
in animals of the jxjwer of abstraction, or of forming general 
concepts. But when a dog sees another dog at a distance, it is 
often clear that ho perceives that it is a dog in the abstract ; for 
wlien he gets nearer his whole manner suddenly changes, if the 
other dog ho a friend. A recent writer remarks, that in all such 
cases it is a pure assumption to assert that the mental act is 
not easentially of the same nature in the animal as in man. It 
cither refers what he ))erceivos with his senses to a mental 
concept, then so do When I say to my terrier, in an 

eager voice (and I have made the trial many times), “ Hi, hi, 
whore is it? ” she at once takes it as a sign that something is to 
1 ) 0 . hunted, and generally first looks quickly all around, and 
then rushes into the ntarost thicket, to scent for any game, but 
finding nothing, she looks up into any neighbouring tree for a 
squirrel. Now do not these actions clearly shew that she had in 
her mind a general idea or concept that some animal is to be 
discovenxl an<l hunted? 

It may be freely admitted that no animal is self-conscious, 
if by this term it is implied, that he reflects on such points, as 
whence ho comes or whither he will go, or what is life and death, 
and so forth. But how can we feel sure that an old dog with an 
excellent memory and some power of imagination, as shewn by 
his dreams, never reflects on his past pleasures or pains in the 
chase ? And this would be a form of self-consciousness. On the 
other hand, as Buchner*® has remarked, how little can the hard- 
worked wife of a degraded Australian savage, who uses very 
few abstract words, and cannot count above four, exert her self- 
consciousuoss, or reflect on the nature of her own existence. It 
is generally admitted, that the higher animals possess momoryj 

I ** Mr. Hookhntn, in a letter to ‘ Confcfrences sur la Th^ri< 

! Prof. Mux Muller, in the * Birming- Darwinienne,* French tranelat. 

' ham News,* May 1873. 1869, p. 132. 
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attention, association, and even some imagination and reason. 
If these powers, which differ much in different animals, are 
capable of improvement, there seems no great improbability in 
more complex faculties, such as the higher forms of abstraction, 
and self-consciousness, Ac., having been evolved through the 
development and combination of the simpler ones. It has l>oen 
urged against the views here maintained, that it is impossible 
to say at what point in the ascending scale animals Ixcome 
capable of abstraction, &c. ; but who can say at what age this 
occurs in our young children ? We see at least that such powers 
are developed in children by imperceptible degrees. 

That animals retain their mental individuality is unquestion- 
able. When my voice awakened a train of old associations in 
the mind of the before-mentioned dog, he must have retained 
his mental individuality, although everj" atom of his brain had 
probably undergone change more than once during the interval 
of five years. This dog might have brought forward the 
argument lately advanced to crush all evolutionists, and said, 
"I abide amid all mental moods and all material changes. . . . 
** The teaching that atoms leave their impressions as legacies to 
“ other atoms falling into the places they have vacated is con- 
" tradictory of the utterance of consciousness, and is therefore 
false ; but it is the teaching necessitated by evolutionism, con- 
sequently the hypothesis is a false one.’**^ 

This faculty has justly bceu considered as one of 
the chief distinctions Ixjtween man and the lower animals. But 
man, as a highly competent judge, Archbishop Wliately remarks, 
is not the only animal that can make use of language to express 
“ what is passing in his mind, and can understaud, more or less, 
“what b so expressed by another.” Paraguay the Cthm 
azam when excited utters at least six distinct sounds, which 
excite in other monkeys similar emotions.*'* The movements of 
the features and gestures of monkeys are understood by us, and 
they partly understand ours, as Bengger and others declare. It 
is a more remarkable fact that the dog, since being domesticated, 
has learnt to bark*® in at least four or five distinct tones. 

; Although barking is a new art, no doubt the wild parent-species 
iof the dog expressed their feelings by cries of various kinds. 

I With the domesticated dog we have the bark of eagerness, os in 
i the chase ; that of anger, as well as growling ; the yelp or howl of 
; despair, as when shut up ; the baying at night ; tlie hirk of joy, as 

*• The Rev. Dr. J. McCann, ‘Anti- Rcngger, ihid. ». 45. 

Darwinism,' 1869, p. 13. See my ‘Variation of Ani* 

** Quoted in ‘Antbropol(»gical Ke» male and Plants under Domestica- 
view ' 1864, p. 158. tion,* vol. i. p, 27. 
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when stariiDg on a walk with his master ; and the very distinct 
one of demand or supplication, as when wisliing for a door or 
window to be opened. According to Houzeau, who paid par- 
ticular attention to the subject, the domestic fowl utters at least 
a dozen significant sounds.®® - 

The habitual use of articulate language is, however, peculiflr 
to man ; but he uses, in common with the lower animals, inarti- 
culate cries to eicpress his meaning, aided by gestures and the 
movements of the muscles of the face.®* This especially holds 
good with the more simple and vivid feelings, wliich are but 
little connected with our higher intelligence. Our cries of pain, 
fear, surprise, anger, together with their appropriate actions, 
and the murmur of a mother to her beloved child, are more 
expressive than any words. That which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals is not the understanding of articulate 
sounds, for, as every one knows, dogs understand many words 
and sentences. In this respect they are at the same stage of 
development as infants, between the ages of ten and twelve 
mouths, who imderstand many words and short sentences, but 
cannot yet utter a single word. It is not the mere articulation 
which is our distinguishing character, for parrots and other 
birds possess this power. Nor is it the mere capacity of con- 
necting definite soimds with definite ideas ; for it is certain that 
some parrots, which have been taught to speak, connect un- 
erringly words with things, and persons with events.®* The 
lower animals differ from man solely in his almost infinitely 
larger i)ower of associating together the most divereified 


*• ‘ Fucultcs Mcntales dos .\ni- 
maux/ tom. ii. 1872, p. :J4G-349. 

See a discusbion on this subject 
ID Mr. E. B. Tylor’s very interesting 
work, * Kesearches into the Early 
History of Mankind,’ 18d5, chaps, 
ii. to ir. 

*'■* 1 have received several detailed 
accounts to this efiVet. Admiral 
Sir J. Sulivan, whom I know to be 
ti careful observer, assures me that 
an African parrot, long kept in his 
father’s house, invariably called 
certain persons of the household, as 
well as visitors, by their names. He 
said “ good morning” to every one at 
breakfast, and “ good night ” to each 
as they left thp room at night, and 
never reversed these sniutations. 
To Sir J. Sulivan’s father, he used 


to add to the “ good morning ” a 
short sentence, which was never 
once repeated after his father’s 
death. He sctolded violently a 
strauge dog which came into the 
room through the oj)eu window; 
and he scolded another parrot (say- 
ing “you naughty polly”) which 
h^ got out of its cage, and was 
eating apples on the kitchen table. 
See also, to the same edect, Houzeau 
on parrots, * Faculty Mentales,’ 
tom. ii. p. 309. Dr. A. Moschkau 
informs me that he knew a starling 
which never made a mistake in 
saying in German “ good morning ” 
to (lersons arriving, and “ go^- 
bye, old fellow,” to those departing. 
1 could add several other su^ 
cases. 
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sounds and ideas; and Ibis obviously depends on the liigb 
development of bis mental powers. 

As Horne Took, one of tlie founders of the noble science of 
pbilolc^y, observes, language is an art, like browing or baking ; 
but writing would have been a better simile. It certainly is not 
a true instinct, for every language has to be learnt. It diffei*8, 
however, widely from all ordinary arts, for man has an in- 
stinctive tendency to speak, as we see in the babble of our 
young children ; whilst no cliild has an instinctive tendency to 
brew, bake, or write. Moreover, no pliilologist now supi>os(^8 
that any language has been deliberately invented ; it I ms been 
slowly and unconsciously developed by many stcps.'^ The 
sounds uttered by birds offer in sevsral respects the nearest 
analogy to language, for all the members of the same sixeies utter 
the same instinctive cries expressive of their emotions ; and all 
the kinds wliich sing, exert their power instinctively ; but the 
actual song, and even the call notes, are learnt from their 
parents or foster-parents. These sounds, as Dailies Barrington** 
has proved, “ are no more innate than language is in man.’* 
The first attempts to sing "may bo compared to the iuiiiorfcct 
" endeavour in a child to babble.** The young males continue 
practising, or as tlie bird-catchers say, ** recording,** for ton or 
eleven months. Their first essays show haidly a rudiment of 
the future song ; but as they grow older wo can perceive what 
they are aiming at ; and at last they are said to sing their 
'‘song round.*’ Nestlings which have learnt the song of a distinct 
species, as with the canary-birds educated in the Tyrol, teach 
and transmit their new song to their offspring. The slight 
natural differences of song in the same siH^cies inhabiting 
different districts may be appositely compared, os Barrington 
remarks, "to provincial dialects;** and the songs of allied, 
though distinct species may l>o compared with the languages of 
distinct races of man. I liave given the foregoing details to 
shew that an instinctive tendency to acquire an art is not 
{ peculiar to man. 

With respect to the origin of articulate language, after having 
read on the one side the highly interesting works of Mr. Hons- 

** See some good remarks on this gards the immediate end to be 
head by Prof. Whitney, in his “ atuined ; unconsciously as regards 
‘Oriental and Linguistic Studie.s,* “ the further consequences of the 
1873, p. 354. He observes that the “ act,” 

desire of communication between Hon. Daines Barrington in 

man is the living force, which, ‘ Philosoph. Transactions,’ 1773, p. 
in the development of language, 2ti2. See also Bureau de la Malle, 
‘‘works both consciously and uu- in ‘Ann, des. Sc. Nat,* 3rd ierias, 
" consciously ; consciously as re- Zoolog. tom. z. p. 119, 
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leigh Wedgwood, the Rev. F. Farrar, and Prof. Schleicher," and 
the celobrnted lectures of Prof. Max Muller (Ai the other side, 1 
cannot doubt that language owes its origin to the imitation and 
modification of various natural sounds, the voices of other 
animals, and man’s own instinctive cries, aided by signs and 
gestures. When we treat of sexual selection we shall see that 
primeval man, or rather some early progenitor of man, probably 
first used his voice in producing true musical cadences, that is 
in singing, as do some of the gibbon>apes at the present day; 
and wo may conclude from a widely-spread analogy, that this 
power w'ould have been especially exerted during the courtship 
of the sexes, — would have expressed various emotions, such as 
love, jealousy, triumph, — and would have served as a challenge to 
rivals. It is, therefore, probable that the imitation of musical 
cries by articulate sounds may have given rise to w'ords expres- 
sive of various complex emotions. The strong tendency in our 
nearest allies, the monkeys, in microcephalous idiots," and in 
the barliarous races of mankind, to imitate whatever they hear 
deserves notice, as bearing on the subject of imitation. Since 
monkeys certainly understand much that is said to them by 
man, and when wild, utter signal-cries of danger to their 
fellows ; and since fowls give distinct warnings for danger on 
the ground, or in tlio sky from hawks (both, os well as a third 
cry, intelligible to dogs)," may not some unusually wise ape-like 
animal have imitated the growl of a beast of prey, and thus 
told his fellow-monkeys the nature of the expected danger ? This 
would have l>cen a first stej) in the formation of a language. 

As the voice was used more and more, the vocal organs would 
have l)een strengthened and perfected through the principle of 
the inherited effects of use ; and this would Imvo reacted on the 
tK)wer of siHjech. But the relation between the continued use of 
language and the development of the brain, has no doubt been 
far more important. The menial powers in some early pro- 
g(}uitor of man must have been more highly developed than in 


** ‘On the Origin of Langunge/ 
by H. Wedgwood, ISdO. ‘Chiijiturs 
t)n Langunge,’ by the Rev. F, W, 
Farrar, lSU5. These works are 
most interesting. See also * De In 
Fhyg. et de Parole,* pur Albert 
Lemoine, IHGo, p. 190. Th^ work 
on this subjeot, Prof. 

Aug. Schb ieher, 

by Dr. Bikkers iutu^StelUh, under 
the title of * Durwinisni tested by 
the Science of Language,’ 1809 


** Vogt, ‘Me'inoire sur les Micro- 
cephales,’ 1887, p. 109. With re- 
spect to savages, 1 have given some 
fiicts in my ‘ Journal of Researches,’ 
&c„ 1840, p. 208. 

See clear evidence on this head 
in the two works so often quoted, 
by Brehfu and Rengger. 

" Houzeuu gives a very curions 
account of his ob^ervations on this 
subject in his ‘ Fucultc^ Mentales 
des Animauz,’ tom. ii., p. 348. 
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any existmg ape, before even the most imperfect form of speech 
could have come into use ; but we may confidently believe that 
the continued use and advancement of this power would have 
reacted on the mind itself, by enabling and encouraging it to 
carry on long trains of thought. A complex train of thought 
can no more be carried on ^vithoat the aid of words, whether 
spoken or silent, than a long calculation without the use of 
figures or algebra. It appears, also, that even an ordin^iry train 
of thought almost requires, or is greatly facilitated by some 
form of language, for the dumb, deaf, and blind girl, Laura 
Bridgman, was observed to tise her fingers whilst dreaming.®^ 
Nevertheless, a long succession of vivid and connected ideas may 
|>ass through the mind without the aid of any form of language, 
os we may infer from the movements of dogs during their 
dreams. We have, also, seen that animals are able to reason 
to a certain extent, manifestly without the aid of language. 
The intimate connection between tlio bruin, as it is now 
develoi)ed in us, and the faculty of speech, is well shewn by 
those curious cases of brain-disease in which sjKjech ir> specially 
affected, as when the power to remember substantives is lost, 
whilst other words can be correctly used, or where substantives 
of a certain class, or all except the initial letters of substantives 
and proper names are forgotten.*® There is no more improlv- 
ability in the continued use of the mental and vocal organs 
leading to inherited cliangos in their structure and functions, 
than in the case of handwriting, which depends partly on the 
form of the hand and imrtly on the disposition of the mind ; and 
hand-writing is certainly inherited.®* 

Several writers, more especially Prof. Max Mtillcr,®* have 
lately insisted that the use of language implies the })owcr of 
forming general concepts ; and that as no animals are supposed 
to possess this power, an impossible barrier is fonned between 
them and man.®* With respect to animals, 1 liavo already 


** See remarks on this head by 
Dr. Maudsley, ‘Tlie Phy-siology and 
Pathology of Mind,’ 2nd edit. 1868, 
p. 199. 

** Many curious cases have been 
recorded. See, for instance, Dr. 
Bateman ‘On Aphasia,’ 1870, p. 27, 
31, 53, 100, &c. Also, * Inquiries 
Concerning the Intellectual Powers,* 
by Dr. Abercrombie, 1838, p. 150. 

•* ‘'ITie Variation of Animal? 
and Plants under Domes! icut ion,’ 
vol. ii. p. 6. 


Lectures on ‘ Mr. Darw in’s I’lii- 
losftphy of I.anguage,’ 1873. 

The judgment of a distin- 
guished piiiliilogist, such 08 Pi’iif. 
Whitney, will have far more weight 
on this )>oint than anything tliat 
1 cjin say. He remarks (‘Orient.il 
and Linguistic Studies,’ 187.3, p. 

), in speaking oi Bieek’s views : 
* Because on the grand scale l in- 
'*• gunge is the necessary auxiliary 
of thought, indispensable to the 
■* development of the power of 
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endeavoured to show that they have this power, at least in a 
rude and incipient degree. As fiir as concerns inhints of from 
ten to eleven months old, and deaf-mutes, it seems to me in- 
credible, that they should ho able to connect certain sounds with 
certain general ideas as quickly as they do, unless such ^eas 
were already formed in their minds. The same remark may be 
extended to the more intelligent animals ; as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
observes,*^ “ A dog frames a general concept of cats or sheep, 
“ and knows the corrc8{X)nding words as well as a philosopher. 
“ And the capacity to understand is as good a proof of vocal 
intelligence, though in an inferior d^ree, as the capacity to 
“ speak.*' 

Why the organs now used for speech should have l)een 
originally perfected for this purpose, rather than any other 
organs, it is not difficult to see. Ants have considomble powers 
of intercommunication by means of their antennae, as shewn by 
linber, who devotes a whole chapter to their langpiage. We 
might have used our fingers as efficient instruments, for a 
l>crson with practice can report to a deaf man every word of a 
sjTeech rapidly delivered at a public meeting; but the loss of 
our hands, whilst thus employed, would have been a serious 
inconvenience. As all the higher mammals possess vocal organs, 
constructed on the same geneml plan as cm's, and used as a 
means of communication, it was obviously prolmble that these 
same organs would Ix) still further developed if the power of 
communication had to lo improved ; and this has been effected by 
the aid of adjoining and well adapted parts, namely the tongue 
and lips.’** The fact of the higher apes not using their vocal 
organs for siHJcch, no doubt depends on their intelligence not 
having been sufficiently advanc^. The possession by them of 

thinking, to the distinctness and ** fingers into imitation of spoken 
“ variety and complexity of cogni- ** words.” Max Muller gires in 
“ tiniis to the full mastery of con- italics (‘lectures on Mr. Darwin's 
** sciousness; therefore he would Philosophy of Language,* 1873, 
fain make thought absolutely im- third lecture) the following aphor- 
** )K)8aible without sjieech, identify- ism: ** There is no thought with- 
ing the faculty with its instru- “ out words, as little as there are 
“ meut. He might just as reason- “ words without thought.” What 
ably assert that the human hand a strange dchnitiou must here be 
cannot act without a tool. With given to the word thought I 
such a doctrine to start from, he *'* * Essays on Free-thinking,* &c., 
uinnot stop short of Muller's 1873, p. 82. 

worst paradoxes, that an infant Sae some good remarks to thit 

* (m /tins, not speaking) is not a eflToct by Dr. Maudsley, * The Phy- 
•* human being, and that deaf-mutes siology and Pathology of Mind,* 
*• do not become J)osse^^ed of i*ea8on 1868, p. 199. 

“ until they learn to twist their 
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organs, ■which with long-continued practice might have l>ceu 
used for speech, although not thus used, is paralleled by the 
case of many birds which possess organs fit tun! for singing, 
I though they never sing. Thus, the nightingale and crow have 
vocal organs similarly constructed, these Uiing used by the 
former for diversified song, and by the latter ouly for croaking/* 
If it be asked why aj^es have not had their intellects develoj^ed 
to the same degree as that of man, general causes only can be 
assigned in answer, and it is unreasonable to ex]>ect auvihing 
more definite, considering our ignonmee with res|x‘ct to the 
su •ecssive stages of development through which each creature 
has passe 

The formation of different languages and of distinct si>ecies, 
and the proofs that both have been dcveloi>ed through a gmdual 
process, are curiously parallel.®' But we can tnice the formation 
of many words fuither back tlian that of sjiecies, for we can 
perceive how they actually arose from the imitation of various 
sounds. We find in distinct languages striking homologies duo 
to community of descent, and analogies due to a similar process 
of formation. The manner in which certain letters or sounds 
change when others change is very like oorrelateil growth. We 
have in both cases the reduplication of piirts, the effects of long- 
continued use, and so forth. The fre<4uent presence of rudi- 
ments, both in languages and in species, is still more remarkable. 
The letter m in the word aw, means J ; so that in the expres- 
sion 1 am, 2k superfluous and useless rudiment has bt'cn retained. 
In the spelling also of words, letters often remain as tlio rudi- 
ments of ancient forms of pronunciation. Languages, like 
organic beings, can bo classed in groups under groups : aud they 
can bo classed cither naturally according to descent, or arti- 
ficially by other characters, dominant languages and dialects 
spread widely, and lead to the gradual extinction of other 
tongues. A language, like a species, when once extinct, never, 
as Sir C. Lyell rcmxirks, reappears. The same language never 
has two birth-places. Distinct languages may l)o crossed or 
blended together.*® We see variability in every tongue, and now 


••^Jlacgillirray, ‘ Hist, of British 
Birds/ Tol. ii. 1839, p. 29. An 
excellent observer, Mr. Black wall, 
remarks that the magpie learns to 
pronounce single words, and even 
short sentences, more readily than 
almost any other British bird ; yet, 
as he adds, after long and closely 
investigating its habits, he has 
never known it, in a state of nature, 


display any unusual capacity for 
imitation. * Itesearches in Zoology,* 
1834, p. 158. 

See the very interesting pa- 
rallelism between the development 
of sfiecies and languages, given by 
Sir C. Lyell in *The Geolog. Evi- 
dences of the Antiquity of Man,** 
1883, chap, xxiii. 

** See remarks to this effect by 
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worclH aro continnally cropping up ; but as there is a limit to 
the powers of the memory, single words, like whole languages, 
gradually become extinct. As Max MiiUer** has well re-; 
marked A struggle for life is constantly going on amongst 
*'tho words and grammatical forms in each language. The 
“ iKitter, the shorter, the easier forms are constantly gaining the 
** upper hand, and they owe their success to their own inherent 
“ virtue.” To these more important causes of the survival ofj 
certain words, mere novelty and fashion may bo added; for 
there is in the mind of man a strong love for slight changes in all 
things. The survival or preservation of certain favoured words 
in the stniggle for existence is natural selection. 

Tlie }xn*fectly regular and wonderfully complex construction 
of the languages of many l)arl>arou8 nations has often been 
advanced as a proof, either of the divine origin of these lan- 
guagts, or of the high art and former civilisation of their 
founders. Thus F. von Schlegel writes : ** In those languages 
** which a])|>wir to bo at the lowest grade of intellectual culture, 
“ wo frcKpitiitly observe a very high and elaborate degree of art 
in tlu ir grammatical structure. This is especially the case 
“ with the llas<jue and the Lapponian, and many of the Ame- 
rican langtiages,* ^ But it is assuredly an error to speak of 
any language as an art, in the sense of its having been elabor- 
ately and methodically formed. Philologists now admit that 
conjugations, declensions, (&c., originally existed as distinct 
words, since joined together; and as such words express the 
mo.st obvious relations between objects and persons, it is not 
surprising that they should liavo been used by the men of most 
races during the earliest ages. With respect to perfection, the 
following illxistration will best shew how easily we may err : a 
Crinoid sometimes consists of no loss than 150,000 pieces of 
shell, ‘ all arranged with perfect symmetry in radiating lines ; 
but a naturalist does not consider an animal of this kind as 
more perf(*ct than a bilateral one with comparatively few parts, 
and with none of these parts alike, excepting on the opposite sides 
of the l)ody. He justly considers the differentiation and special- 
isation of organs as the test of perfection. So with languages ; 
the most symmetrical and complex ought not to be ranked above 
irregular, abbreviated, and bostardis^ languages, which have 


the Rev. F, W. Farrar, in an in- Quoted by C. S. Wake, * Chap- 

tcrotftiog article, entitled * Philo- tere on Man,* 1868, p. 101. 
logy and Darwinism* in ‘Nature,* Bucklnnd, ‘Bridgewater Trea- 

March 24th, 1870, p. .V28. Use,* p. 411. 

^Nature,* Jan. 6th, 1870, p. 2C>7. 
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borrowed expressive words and useful forms of construction from 
various conquering, conquered, or immigrant nxccs, 

^hrom these few and imperfect remarks I conclude that the 
extremely complex and regular construction of many barbarous 
languages, is no proof that they owe their origin to a special 
act of creation.” Nor, as wo have seen, does the faculty of 
articulate speech in itself offer any insuperable objection to 
the belief that man has l>eon developed from some lower 
form. 

Sense of Beauty, — This sense has l>ocn declared to Iki peculiar 
to man. I refer hero only to the pleasure given b}' certain 
colours, forms, and sounds, and which may fairly l)e called a 
sense of the beautiful ; with cultivated men such sensations are^ 
however, intimately associated with complex ideas and tniins of 
thought. \Mien wo behold a male bird elabomtely disj)laying 
his graceful plumes or splendid colours Ixjforo the female, 
whilst other birds, not thus decorated, make no such display, 
it is impossible to doubt that she admires the Ixjauty of her 
male partner. As women everywhere deck themselves with 
these plumes, the beauty of such ornaments cannot be difq>uted. 
As we shall see later, the nests of humming-birds, and the 
playing passages of bower-birds are tastefully ornamented 
with gaily-coloured objects; and this slicws that they must 
receive some kind of pleasure from the sight of such things. 
With the great majority of animals, however, the taste for the 
beautiful is conhned, as far as wo can judge, to the attractions 
of the opposite sex. The sweet strains yK)urcd forth by many 
male birds during the season of love, are certainly admired by 
the females, of which fact evidence will hereafter bo given. If 
female birds had been incapable of appreciating the l)c*autiful 
colours, the ornaments, and voices of their male partners, all the 
labour and anxiety exhibited by the latU^r in displaying their 
charms before the females would have l>cen thrown away ; and 
this it is impossible to admit. Why certain bright colours 
should excite pleasure cannot, I presume, l>o ex])laiiicd, any 
more than why certain flavours and scents are agreeable ; but 
habit has something to do with the result, for that which is at 
first unxiletisant to our senses, ultimately becomets pleasant, and 
habits are inherited. With respect to sounds, Helmholtz has 
explained to a certain extent on physiological principles, why 
harmonies and certain cadences are agreeable. But b^des 
this, sounds frequently recurring at irregular intervals are 

See iome goo 1 remarks on the J. Lubbock, ^Origia of Civiliiatioii, 
simplification of langaage.s, by Sir 1870, p. 278. 
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highly disagreeable, as every one will admit who has listened at 
night to the irregular flapping of a rope on board ship. The 
same principle seems to come into play with vision, as the 
eye prefers symmetry or figures with some regular recurrence. 
Patterns of this kind are employed by even the lowest savages 
as ornaments; and they have been developed through sexual 
selection for the adornment of some male am'mals. Whether we 
can or not give any reason for the pleasure thus derived from 
vision and hearing, yet man and many of the lower animals are 
alike pleased by the same colours, graceful shading and forms, 
and the same sounds. 

The taste for the Injautiful, at least as far as female beauty is 
concerned, is not of a special nature in the human mind; for it 
differs widely in the different races of man, and is not quite the 
«ime even in the different nations of the same race. Judging 
from the hideous ornaments, and the equally hideous music 
admired by most savages, it might be urged that their aesthetic 
faculty was not so liighly developed as in certain animals, for 
instance, as in birds. Obviously no animal would be capable of 
admiring such scenes as the heavens at night, a beautiful land- 
scape, or refined music; but such high t^tes are acquired 
through culture, and depend on complex associations ; they are 
not enjoyed by barbarians or by uneducated persona 

Many of the faculties, which have been of inestimable service 
to man for his progressive advancement, such as the powers of 
the imagination, wonder, curiosity, an undefined sense of beauty, 
a tendency to imitation, and the love of excitement or novelty, 
could hardly fail to lead to capricious changes of customs and 
fashions. 1 liave alluded to this point, because a recent writer ^ 
has cKldly fixed on Caprice “ as one of the most remarkable and 
*Mypical differences between savages and brutes.” But not 
only can we partially understand how it is that man is from 
various conflicting influences rendered capricious, but that 
the lower animals are, as wo shall hereafter see, likewise capri- 
cious in their affections, aversions, and sense of beauty. There 
is also reason to suspect that they love novelty, for it own sake. 

BtUff in /ff%fon.--Ther8 is no evidence that man was 
aboriginally endowed with the ennobling behef in the existence 
of an Omnipotent Gkxi. On the contrary there is ample evidence, 
derived not from hasty travellers, but from men who have long 
resided with savages, that numerous races have existed, and still 
exist, who have no idea of ono or more gods, and who have no 


*Tbe Spectator,’ Dec. 4th, 1869, p. 1430. 
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words in their languages to express such an idea/* The question 
is of course wholly distinct from that higher one, whtdher there 
exists a Creator and Ruler of the universe ; and this has been 
answered in the affirmative by some of the highest intellects that 
have ever existed. 

If, however, we include under the term religion ** the belief 
iu unseen or spiritual agencies, the ca.so is wholly different ; for 
this belief seems to bo universal with the less ci\i list'd races. 
Nor is it difficult to comprehend how it arose. As soon as the 
important faculties of the imagination, wonder, and curiosity, 
together with some |>owor of reasoning, had l>ecome partially 
developed, man would naturally crave to understand wiiat was 
passing around him, and would have vaguely sjx*cnlaUKl on his 
own existence. As Mr. McLennan’* has remarked, “ Some cxplan- 
“ ation of the phenomena of life, a man must feign for hini.self; 

and to judge from the universality of it, tlie simple.st hyjwthesis 
“ and the first to occur to men, seems to have l)een that natural 
“ phenomena are ascril»ablo to the presence in animals, ])lants, 
" and things, and in the forces of nature, of such spirits ])rouipting 
“ to action as men arc conscious they themselves ]>o*^sess.^' It 
is also probable, as Mr. Tylor has shewn, that dreams may have 
first given rise to the notion of spirits ; for savages do not readily 
distinguish between subjective and objective impressions. When 
a savage dreams, the figures which apiXMir 1 before him are 
believed to have come from a distance, and to stand over him ; 
or the soul of the dreamer goes out on its travels, and comes 
“ home with a remembrance of what it has seen.”’** But until 


See an excellent article on this 
subject by the Rer. K. W. Farrar, 
in the ‘Anthropological Review,' 
Aug. 1864, p. ccxvii. For further 
facts see Sir J. Lubbock, * Pre- 
historic Times,' 2nd edit. 1869, p. 
564; and e.specially the chapters on 
Religion in his ‘Origin of Civilisa- 
tion,' 1870. 

‘ The Worship of Animals and 
Plants,' in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,' 
Oct. 1, 1869, p. 422. 

Tylor, ‘ ^rly History of Man- 
kind,' 1865, p, 6. See also the 
three striking chapters on the De- 
velopment of Religion, in Lubbock’s 
* Origin of Civilisation,' 1870. In a 
like manner Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his ingenious essay in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review' (May Ist, 1870, 
p. 53o\ accounts for the earliest 


forms of religious belief throughout 
the world, by man being led through 
dreams, shadows, and other causes, 
to look at himself as a double 
essence, corporeal and spiritual. As 
the spiritual being is supposed to 
exist after death and to be power- 
ful, it is propitiated by various gifts 
and ceremonies, and its aid invoked. 
He then further shews that names 
or nicknames given from some 
animal or other object, to the early 
progenitors or founders of a tribe, 
are supposed after a long interval 
to represent the real progenitor of 
the tribe; and such animal or object 
is then naturally believed still to 
exist as a spirit, is held sacred, and 
worshipped as a gfxL Nevertheless 
1 cannot but suspect that there is 
a still earlier and ruder stage, when 
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the faculties of imagination, curiosity, reason, &c., had been 
fairly well dovelo[)od in the mind of man, his dreams would not 
have led him to believe in spirits, any more than in the case of 
a dog. 

The tendency in savages to imagine that natural objects and 
agencies are animated by spiritual or bring essences, is perhaps 
illustrated by a little fact which I once noticed : my dog, a full- 
grown and very sensible animal, was lying on the lawn during a 
hot and still day; but at a little distance a slight breeze occa- 
sionally moved an open parasol, which would have been wholly 
disrcfgarded by the dog, had any one stood near it. As it was, 
every time that the parasol slightly moved, the dog growled 
fiercely and Imrked. He must, I think, have reasoned to himself 
in a rapid and unconscious manner, that movement without any 
apparent cause indicated the presence of some strange living 
agent, and tliat no stranger had a right to be on his territory. 

The Ixdief in sjuritual agencies would easily pass into the 
belief in the existence of one or more gods. For savages would 
naturally attribute to spirits the same passions, the same love of 
vengeance or simplest form of justice, and the same affections 
which they them8(dvcs feel. The Fuegians appear to l>e in this 
respect in an intermediate condition, for when the surgeon on lx)ard 
the ** Beagle ” shot some young ducklings as specimens, York 
Minster declared in tho most solemn manner, “ Oh, Mr. Bynoe, 

much rain, much snow, blow much and this was evidently 
a retributive punishment for wasting human, food. So ogain he 
relat<Kl how, when his brother killed a ** wild man,” storms long 
raged, much rain and snow fell. Yet we could never discover 
tliat the Fuegians l)clievod in what we should call a God, or 
practised any religious rites ; and Jemmy Button, ^^ith justifiable 
pride, stoutly maintained that there was no devil in his land. 
This latter assertion is the more remarkable, os with savages the 
belief in bad spirits is far more common than that in good 
ones. 

The feeling of religious devotion is a highly complex one, 
consisting of love, complete submission to an exalted and 
mysterious superior, a strong sense of dependence fear,| 
reverence, gratitude, hope for tho future, and perhaps other; 
elements. No being could experience so complex an emotion 


anything which m.anife8ta power or 
movement is thought to be endowed 
with some form of life, and with 
mental faculties analogous to our 
own. 


See an able article on the 
* Physical Klements of Religion,* by 
Mr. L. Owen Pike, in Anthropolog 
Review,’ April, 1870s p. Ixiii, 
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until advancod in bis intellectual and moral faculties to at least 
a moderately high level. Nevertheless, we see some distant 
approach to this state of mind in the deep love of a dog for liis 
master, a.ssociat(Mi with complete submission, some ft^ar, and 
perhaps other feelings. The behaviour of a dog when returning 
to his master after an absence, and, as I may add, of a monkey 
to his beloved keeper, is widely different from that towards their 
fellows. In the latter case the transports of joy appear to 1x3 
somewhat less, and the sense of equality is shewn in every action. 
Professor Braubach goes so far as to maintain that a dog looks 
on his master as on a god.*^* 

The same high mental faculti^ which first led man to believe 
in unseen spiritual agencies, then in fetishism, polytheism, and 
ultimately in monotheism, would infallibly lead him, as long as 
his reasoning powers remained poorly developed, to various 
strange superstitions and enstoma Many of these are terrible 
to think of — such as the sacrifice of human beings to a blood- 
loving god ; the trial of innocent persons by the ordeal of poison 
or fire; witchcraft, Ac. — yet it is well occasionally to reflect on 
these superstitions, for they shew us what an infinite debt of 
gratitude we owe to the improvement of our reason, to science, 
and to our accumulated knowledge. As Sir J. Lubbock” has well 
observed, ‘‘ it is not too much to say that the horrible dread of 
** unknown evil hangs like a thick cloud over savage b'fe, and 
“ embitters every pleasure.” These miserable and indirect 
consequences of our highest faculties may bo compared with the 
incidental and occasional mistakes of the instincts of tho lower 
animals. 

‘ Religion, Moral, &c., der Dar- * Prehistoric Times,’ 2tid edit, 

win’sehen Art-L«*hre,’ 18d9, s. 53. p. 571, In this work (p, 571) 
It is said (Dr. W. Lander Lindsay, there will be found an excellent 
* Journal of Mental Science,* 1871, account of the many strange and 
p. 43), that Bacon long ago, and the capricious customs of savagee. 
l>oet Bums, held the same notiou. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Comparison of th* Mental Powers of Man and the 
Lower Animals — cMdinued . 

The niornl sense — Fundamental proj>osition — The qualities of social 
animals — Origin of sociability — Struggle between opposed instincts-— 
Man a social «nimnl — The more enduring social instincts conquer other 
less persistent instincts — The social virtues alone regarded by savages — 
The self-regarding virtues acquired at a later stage of development — 
The importance of the judgment of the members of the same community 
on conduct — Transmission of moral tendencies — Summary. 

I FULLY subscribe to the judgment of those writers' who 
maintain that of all the differences between man and the 
lower animals, the moral sense or conscience is by far the 
most important. Tliis sense, as Mackintosh* remarks, has a 
rightful supremacy over every other principle of human 
** action it is summed up in that short but imperious word 
ought ^ so full of high significance. It is the most noble of all 
the attributes of man, leading him without a moment’s hesita- 
tion to risk his life for that of a fellow-creature ; or after due 
deliberation, impelled simply by the deep feeling of right or 
duty, to sacrifice it in some great cause. Immanuel Kant 
exclaims, “ Duty ! Wondrous thought, that workest neither by 
" fond insinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by 
” holding up thy naked law in the soul, and so extorting for 
"thyself always reverence, if not always obedience; before 
" whom all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel ; 
" whence thy original ?”• 

This great question has been discussed by many writers * of 
consummate ability ; and my sole excuse for touching on it, is 
the impossibility of here passing it over ; and because, as far as I 
know, no one has approached it exclusively from the side of 
natural history. The investigation possesses, also, some in- 

‘ Sm, for instance, on this subject, and Moral Science,* 1868, p. 543- 
Qoatrelkges, ^ UniW de I’Esp^ 725) of twenty-six British authors 
Hnmaine,* 1861, p. 21, &o. who have written on this subject, 

* * Dissertation on Ethical Philo- and whose names are familiar to 

sophy,* 1837, p. 2il, &o. every reader ; to these, Mr. Bain*s 

’ * Metaphysics of Ethici^* trans- own name, and those of Mr. Lecky, 
lated by J. w. Semple, Edinburgh, . Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Sir J. 
1836, p. 136. Lubbock, and others, might be 

* Mr. Bain ^ li*t (* Mental added. 
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dependent interest, as an attempt to see how far the study of 
the lower animals throws light on one of the highest psy ducal 
faculties of man. 

The following proposition seems to me in a high degree 
probable— namely, that any animal whatever, endowed with 
well-marked social instincts,® the parental and filial affections 
being here included, would inevitably acquire a moral sense or 
conscience, as soon as its intellectual powers had become as well, 
or nearly as well developed, as in man. For,>ir«^/y, the social 
instincts lead an animal to take pleasure in the society of its 
fellows, to feel a certain amount of sympathy with them, and to 
perform various services for them. The services may be of a 
definite and evidently instinctive nature ; or there may be only 
a wish and readiness, as with most of the higher social animals, 
to aid their fellows in certain general ways. But these feelings 
and services are by no means extended to all the individuals of 
the same species, only to those of the same association. Secondly^ 
as Foon as the mental faculties had become highly developed, 
images of all pjist actions and motives would be incessantly 
pa.s.sing through the brain of each individual; and that feeling 
of dissatisfaction, or even misery, which invariably results, as wo 
shall he reafter see, from any imsatisfied instinct, would arise, 
as often as it was perceived that the enduring and always 
present social instinct had yielded to some other instinct, at the 
time stronger, but neither enduring in its nature, nor leaving 


* .Sir li. Brodie, aft€i observiog 
that man is a social animal (‘ Psy- 
chological Enquiries,’ 1S54, |>. 192), 
asks the pregnant question, “ ought 
“ not this to settle the disputed 
question as to the existence of a 

** moral sense ?” Similar ideas have 
probably occurred to many persons, 
as they did long ago to Marcus 
Aurelius, Mr. J. S. Mill speaks, in 
his celebrated work, ‘Utilitarian- 
ism,* ** (1834, pp. 45, 46), of the social 
feelings as a “powerful natural 
“ sentiment,” and as “ the natural 
“ basis of sentiment for utilitarian 
“ morality.” Again he says, “ Like 
“ the other acquired capacities above 
“ referred to, the moral faculty, if 
“ not a part of our nature, is 
“ a natural out-growth from it ; 
“ capable, like them, in a certain 
small degree of springing up spon- 
^ taaeoiisly.” But in opposition to 


all this, he also remarks, “ if, as is 
“ my OMm belief, the moral feelings 
“ are not innate, but acquired, they 
“ are not for that reason less natu- 
“ ral.” It is with hesitation that 1 
venture to differ at all from so 
profound a thinker, but it can 
hardly be disputed that the social 
feelings are instinctive or iunate in 
the lower animals; and why should 
they not be so in man ? Mr. Bain 
(see, for instance, ‘ The Emotions and 
the Will,’ 1865, p.481) and others 
believe that the moral sense is ac- 
quired by each individual during 
his lifetime. On the general theory 
of evolntion this is at least ez- 
itremely improbable. The ignoring 
(of all transmittej^ mental qualitiee 
Will, as it seems to me, be hereafter 
judged as a most serious blemish in 
.the works of Mr. Mill. 
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behind it a very vivid impression. It is clear that many in- 
stinctive desires, such as that of hunger, are in their nature of 
short duration; and after being satisfied, arc not readily or 
vividly recalled. Thirdly, after the power of language had been 
acquired, and the wishes of the community could be expressed, 
the common opinion how each member ought to act for the 
public good, would naturally become in a paramount degree 
the guide to action. But it should bo borne in mind that how- 
ever great weight w^e may attribute to i)ublic opinion, our regard 
for the approbation and disapprobation of our fellows depends 
on sympathy, which, as w'e shall see, forms an essential part of 
the social instinct, and is indeed its foundation-stone, Lastly, 
habit in the individual would ultimately play a very important 
part in guiding the conduct of each member ; for the social in- 
stinct, together with sympathy, is, like any other instinct, greatly 
strengthened by habit, and so consequently would be obedience 
to the wishes and judgment of the community. These several 
sulx)rdinate propositions must now be discussed, and some of 
them at considerable length. 

It may be well first to premise that I do not wish to maintain 
that any strictly social animal, if its intellectual faculties were 
to iKJCome as active and as highly developed as in man, would 
acxiuiro exactly the same moral sense as ours. In the same 
uiaiiner as various animals have some sense of beauty, though 
they admire widely different objects, so they might have a sense 
of right and wrong, though led by it to follow widely different 
linos of conduct. If, for instance, to take an extreme case, men 
wore roared under precisely the same conditions as liive-bees, 
there can hardly be a doubt that our unmarried females would, 
like the workor-bees, think it a sacred duty to kill their brothers, 
and mothers would strive to kill their fertile daughters ; and no 
one would think of interfering.® Nevertheless, the Ixkj, or any 


• Mr. H. Sidgwick remarks, in 
an able discussion on this subject 
(the ‘Academy,* June 15th, 1872, 
(p. 231% superior bee, we may 
feel sure, would aspire to a milder 
“ solution of the pojf>ulation ques- 
“ tion.” Judging, however, from 
the habits of many or most savages, 
man solves the problem by female 
infanticide, polyandry and promis- 
cuous intercourse ; therefore it may 
well be doubted whether it would 
be by a milder method. Miss 
Cobbe, in commenting (‘ Darwinism 


in Morals,* ‘Theological Review,’ 
April, 1872, p. 188-191) on the 
same illustration, says, the prin- 
ciples of social duty would be thus 
reversed ; and by this, I presume, 
she means that the fulhlraent of a 
social duty would tend to the injury ^ 
of individuals ; but she overlooks 
the fact, which she would doubtless 
admit, that the instincts of the bee 
have been acquired for the good of 
the community. She ^es so far as , 
to say that if the theory of ethics j 
advocated in this chapter were ever 

F 2 
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other social animal, would gain in our su])ix)sed case, as it 
appears to me, some feeling of right or wrong, or a conscience. 
For each individual would have an inward sense of possessing 
certain stronger or more enduring instincts, and others less 
strong or enduring; so that there would often l)e a struggle as to 
which impulse should be followed; and satisfaction, dissatis- 
faction, or even misery would be felt, as past impressions were 
compared during their incessant passage through the mind. In 
this case an inward monitor wouhl tell the animal that it would 
have l)een bettor to have followed the one impulse rather than 
the other. The one course ought to have been followed, and the 
other ought not ; the one would have lx?cn right and the other 
wrong ; but to tliese terms I shall recur. 

Sociahilily . — Animals of many kinds are social ; we find oven 
distinct species living together ; for examjdc, some American 
monkeys ; and united fkx;ks of rooks, jackdaws, and starlings. 
Man shews the same feeling in his strong love for the dog, which 
the dog returns with interest. Every one must have noticed how 
miserable horses, dogs, sheep, &e., are when separated from 
their companions, and what strong mutual affection the two 
former kinds, at least, shew on their reunion. It is curious to 
speculate on the feelings of a dog, who will rest peacefully for 
liours in a room with his master or any of the family, without 
the least notice being taken of him ; but if left for a short time 
by himself, barks or howls dismally. We will confine our 
attention to the higher social animals ; and pass over insects, 
although some of these are social, and aid one another in many 
important ways. The most common mutual service in the 
higher animals is to warn one another of danger by moans of 
the united senses of all. Every sportsman knows, as Dr. Jaeger 
remarks,^ how difficult it is to approach animala in a herd or 
troop. Wild horses and cattle do not, I believe, make any 
danger-signal ; but the attitude of any one of them who first 
discovers an enemy, warns the others. Babbits stamp loudly on 
the ground with their hind-feet as a signal : sheep and chamois 
do the same with their forefeet, uttering likewise a whistle. 
Many birds, and some mammals, post sentinels, which in the 
[case of seals are said* generally to be the females. The leaded 


generally accepted, “ I cannot but earth is not held hy many persom 
** believe that in the hour of their on so weak a tenure. 

** trinoiph would be sounded the ^ *Die Darwin*sche Theorie,* a 
^ knell of the virtue of mankind 101. 

It is to he hoped that the belief in * Mr. K. Brown in * Proc. Zoolog. 
the permanence of virtue on this 1868, p. 409. 
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of a troop of monkeys acts as the sentinel, and niters cries 
expressive both of danger and of safety.® Social animals perform 
many little services for each other : horses nibble, and cows lick 
each other, on any spot which itches: monkeys search each 
other for external parasites ; and Brehm states that after a troop 
of the Cercopithecus griseo-viridis has rushed through a thorny 
brake, each monkey stretches itself on a branch, and another 
monkey sitting by, “conscientiously** examines its fur, and 
extracts every thorn or burr. 

Animals also render more imiwtant services to one another : 
thus wolves and some other beasts of prey hunt in packs, and 
aid one another in attacking their victims. Pelicans fish in 
concert. The Hamadryas baboons turn over stones to find 
insects, &c. ; and when they come to a large one, as many as can 
stand round, turn it over together and share the booty. Social 
animals mutually defend each other. Bull bisons in N. America, 
when there is danger, drive the cows and calves into the middle 
of the herd, whilst tliey defend the outside. I shall also in a 
future chapter give an account of two young wild bulls at 
Chillingham attacking an old one in concert, and of two stallions 
together trying to drive away a third stallion from a troop of 
mares. In Abyssinia, Brehm encountered a great troop of 
baboons, who wore crossing a valley ; some liad already ascended 
the opposite mountain, and some were still in the valley : the 
latter were attacked by the dogs, but the old males immediately 
hurried down from the rocks, and with mouths widely opened, 
roared so fearfully, that the dogs quickly drew Imck. They 
were again encouraged to the attiick ; but by this time all the 
balx)ous had roasceiided the heights, excepting a young one, 
about six months old, who, loudly calling for aid, climbed on a 
block of rock, and was surrounded. Now one of the largest 
males, a true hero, came down again from the mountain, slowly 
went to the young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly led him 
away — the dogs Mng too much astonished to make an attack. 
I cannot resist giving another scene which was witnessed by this 
same naturalist ; an eagle seized a young Cercopithecus, which, 
by clinging to a branch, was not at once carried off ; it cried 
loudly for assistance, upon which the other members of the troop, 
with much uproar, rushed to the rescue, surrounded the eagle, 

• Brehm, * ThierU‘)>en,* B. i. 1804, the eviJence of Alvaret, whose ob- 

8. 52, 79. For the case of the serrations Bi'ehin thinks quite trast- 
monkeys extracting tliorns from worthy. For the cases of the oUl 
each other, see s. 54. With respect pnale baboons attacking the dogs, 
to the Hamndrya.s turning over see 8,79; and with re8|)cct to the 
stones, the fact is given (s. 70) on eagle, s. 56. 
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and pnllod out so many feathers, that ho no longer thought 
of liis prey, but only hovr to escape. Tliis eagle, os Brehm 
remarks, assuredly would never again attack a single monkey of 
a troop.*® 

It is certain that a.ssociatc(l animals have a feeling of love for 
each other, which is not felt by non-social a<lult animals. How 
far in most cases they actually sympathise in the pains and 
pleasures of others, is more doubtful, csjxjcially with respect to 
pleasures. Mr. Buxton, however, who had excellent means of 
observation,** states that his macaws, which lived free in Norfolk, 
took “ an extravagant interest ” in a pair with a nest; and when- 
ever the female left it, she was surrounded by a troop ** scream- 
“ ing horrible acclamations in her honour.” It is often difficult 
to judge whether animals have any feeling for the sufferings of 
others of their kind. Who can say what cows feel, when they 
.surround and stare intently on a dying or dead companion; ap- 
j)arently, however, as Houzeau remarks, they feel no pity. That 
animals sometimes are far from feeling any sympathy is too 
certain ; for they will cxi>cl a wounded animal from the herd, or 
gore or worry it to deatli. This is almost the blackest fact in 
natural liistory, unless, indeed, the explanation which has l)een 
suggested is true, that their instinct or reason leads them to 
exfMjl ail injured companion, lest beasts of prey, including man, 
should Ix) tempted to follow the troop. In this case their con- 
duct is not much worse than that of the North American Indians, 
who leave their feeble comrades to i)€rish on the plains ; or the 
Fijians, who, when their parents get old, or fall ill, bury them 
alive.*' 

Many animals, however, certainly sympathise with each other’s 
distress or danger. This is the case oven with birds. Capt. 
Stansbury ^ found on a salt lake in Utah an old and completely 
blind pelican, which was very fat, and must have been well fed 
for a long time by his companions. Mr. Blyth, as ho informs 

*• Mr. Belt gives the case of a ** ‘Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.,* 
spider-monkey (A teles) in Nicara- November, 180K, p. 382. 
gun, which was heard screaming for ** Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ Prehistoric 
nearly two hours in the forest, and Tiroes,* 2nd edit. p. 446. 
was found with an eagle perched ** As quoted by Mr. L. H. Morgan, 
close by it. The bird apparently ‘ The American Beaver,* 1868, p. 
feared to attack as long as it re- 272. Capt. Stansbury also gives an 
mained face to face; and Mr. Belt interesting account of the manner 
believes, from what he has seen of in which a very young pelican, 
the habits of these monkeys, that carried away by a strong stream, 
they protect themselves from eagles was guided and encouraged in its 
by keeping two or three together, attempts to reach the shore by half 
*The Naturalist in Nicaragua,* 1874, a doxen old birds 

p. 118, 
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mOi saw Indian crows feeding two or three of their oompanions 
which were blind ; and 1 have heard of an analogous case with 
the domestic cock. We may, if we choose, call these actions 
instinctiye ; but such cases are much too rare for the develop- 
ment of any special instinct.*^ I have myself seen a dog, who 
never passed a cat who lay sick in a basket, and was a great 
friend of his, without giving her a few licks with his tongue, the 
surest sign of kind feeling in a dog. 

It must be called sympathy that leads a courageous dog to 
fly at any one who strikes his master, as ho certainly will. I 
saw a person pretending to beat a lady, who had a very timid 
little dog on her lap, and the trial had never been made before ; 
the little creature instantly jumped away, but after the pretended 
beating was over, it was really pathetic to see how perseveringly 
he tried to lick liis mistress's face, and comfort her. Brelim 
states that when a baboon in confinement was pursued to bo 
punished, the others tried to protect him. It must have R*eii 
sympathy in the cases above given which led the baboons and 
Ccrcopitheci to defend their young comiudes from the dogs and 
the eagle. I will give only one other instance of sympathetic 
and heroic conduct, in the case of a httle Arnerican monkey. 
Several y cal’s ago a keeper at the Zoological Gardens shewed me 
some deep and scarcely healed wounds on the nape of liis own neck, 
inflicted on him, whilst kneeling on the floor, by a fierce baboon. 
The little American monkey, vrho was a warm friend of this 
keeper, lived in the same large compartment, and was dreadfully 
afraid of the great Iwiboon. Nevertheless, as soon as bo saw his 
friend in iwril, ho rushed to the rescue, and by screams and bites 
so distracted the baboon that the man was able to escape, after, 
os the surgeon thought, running great risk of his life. 

Besides love and sympathy, animals exhibit other qualities 
connected with tlio social instincts, which in us would lie called 
moral ; and 1 agree with Agassiz ** that dogs possess something 
very like a conscience. 

Dogs possess some power of self-command, and this does not 
appear to be wholly the result of fear. As Braubach*^ remarks, 
they will refrain from stealing food in the absence of their 
master. They have long been accepted as the very type of 
fidelity and obedience. But the elephant is likewise very faith- 
ful to his driver or keeper, and probably considers him as the* 

A« Mr. Bain states, ** effective ** * De PEsp^ et de la Clnsse/ 
^ aid to a infferer springs from sym- 1869, p. 97. 

** pnthy proper * Mental and Moral ” ‘ Die Dorwin'sehe Art-Lehre/ 
Science,^ 1868, p. 245. 1869, 1 . 54. 

« TbierlelMn, B. i. t. 85. 
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leader of the herd. Dr. IIcM)ker informs mo that an elepliant, 
which he was riding in India, lx*cttino so deej)ly bogged tliat he 
remained stuck fast until the next day, when ho was extricated 
by men with ro|>es. Under such circumstances elephants will 
seize with their trunks any object, dead or alive, to place under 
their knees, to prevent their sinking deeper in the mud ; and the 
driver was dreadfully afraid lest the animal should have seized 
Dr. Hooker and crushed him to death. But the driver himself, 
as Dr. Hooker was assured, ran no risk. This forbearance under 
an emergency so dreadful for a heavy animal, is a wonderful 
proof of noble fidelity,*"' 

All animals living in a Ixxly, which dt^fend themselves or attack 
their enemies in concert, must indee<l l>o in some degree faithful 
to one another; and those that follow a leader must l)e in some 
degree obedient. When the balx)ons in Abyssinia'" plunder a 
garden, they silently follow their leader; and if an imprudent 
young animal makes a noise, he receives a slap from the others 
to teach him silence and ol)edience. Mr. Gidton, who has had 
excellent opportunities for ol^rving the half-wild cattle in S. 
Africa, says,^ that they cannot endure even a momentary separa* 
tion from the herd. They are essentially slavish, and accept the 
common determination, seeking no better lot than to be led by 
any one ox w'ho has enough self-reliance to accept the position. 
The men who break in these animals for hanioss, watch assidu- 
ously for those who, by grazing ajiart, shew a self-reliant dis- 
position, and these they train as fore-oxen. Mr. Galtou adds 
that such animals are rare and valuable ; and if many were lx)m 
they would soon be eliminated, as lions are always on the look- 
out for the individuals which wander from the herd. 

With respect to the impulse which leads certain animals to 
associate together, and to aid one another in many ways, wo 
may infer that in most cases they arc imjxdled by the same 
sense of satisfaction or pleasure wiiich they exixiridico in per- 
forming other instinctive actions; or by the same sense of 
dissatisfaction as when other instinctive actions arc checked. 
We see this in innumerable instances, and it is illustrated in a 
striking manner by the acquired instincts of our domesticated 
animals; thus a young shepherd -dog delights in driving and 
running round a flock of sheep, but not in worrying them ; a 
young fox-hound delights in hunting a fox, whilst some other 
kinds of dogs, as I have witnessed, utterly disregard foxes. What 

»• See tilso Hooker's ‘ Himalayan See his extremely interesting 

Journals/ vol, ii., 1854, p. 33.S. pajier on * (Iregartousness in Cattle, 

« Brehm, * Thierleben/ B. i. s. and in Man/ ‘ Macmillan’s Mae.' Feh. 
76. 1871, p. 853* 
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a strong feeling of inward satisfaction must impel a bird, so full 
of activity, to brood day after day over her eggs. Migratory 
birds are quite miserable if stopped from migrating; perhaps 
they enjoy starting on their long flight ; but it is hard to believe 
that the poor pinioned goose, described by Audulwn, which 
started on foot at the proper time for its journey of probably 
more than a thousand miles, could have felt any joy in doing so. 
Some instincts are determined solely by painful feelings, as by 
fear, which leads to self-preservation, and is in some cases directed 
towards special enemies. No one, I presume, can analyse the 
sensations of pleasure or pain. In many instances, however, it 
is probable that instincts are persistently followed from the 
mere force of inheritance, without the stimulus of either 
pleasure or pain. A young pointer, when it first scents game, 
apparently cannot help ix)inting. A squirrel in a cage who pats 
the nuts which it cannot eat, os if to bury them in the ground, 
can hardly bo thought to act thus, either from pleasure or pain. 
Hence the common assiunption that men must be impelled to 
every action by experiencing some pleasure or pain may be erro- 
neous. Although a habit may be blindly and implicitly 
followed, indejiendontly of any pleasure or pain felt at the 
moment, yet if it bo forcibly and abruptly checked, a vague 
sense of dissatisfaction is generally experienced. 

It has often been assumed that animals were in the first place 
rendered social, and that tliey feel as a consequence uncomfort- 
able when separated from each other, and comfortable whilst 
together ; but it is a more probable view tliat these sensations 
were first developed, in order that those animals which would 
profit by living in society, should be induced to live together, 
in the same manner as the sense of hunger and the pleasure of 
eating were, no doubt, first acquired in order to induce animals 
to eat. The feeling of pleasure from society is probably an 
extension of the parental or filial affections, since the social 
instinct seems to be developed by the young remaining for a 
long time with their parents ; and this extension may be attri- 
buted in port to habit, but chiefly to natural selection. With 
those animals which were iKjnefited by living in close association, 
the individuals which took the greatest pleasure in society 
would best escape various dangers; whilst those that cared 
least for their comrades, and lived solitary, would perish in 
greater numbers. With respect to the origin of the parental 
and filial afleotions, which apparently lie at the base of the 
social instincts, we know not the steps by which they have 
been gained; but we may infer that it has been to a larg<'^ 
extent through natural selection. So it has almost certainly 
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Ixieu with tho unusual and opposite feeling of hatred between 
the nearest relations, as with the w'orker-bees which kill their 
brother-di-oncs, and with the queen-bees which kill their 
daughtcr-ixuecns ; the desire to destroy their nearest relations 
having been in this case of service to tho community. Parental 
affection, or some feeling which replaces it, has been developtui 
in certain animals extremely low in the scale, for example, in 
star-fishes and spiders. It is also occasionally present in a few 
members alone in a whole group of animals, as in the genus 
Forficula, or earwigs. 

The all-important emotion of sympathy is distinct from that 
of love. A mother may passionately love her sleeping and 
passive infant, but she can hardly at such times said to feel 
sympathy for it. The love of a roan for his dog is distinct from 
sympathy, and so is that of a dog for his master. Adam Smith 
formerly argued, as has Mr. Bain recently, that the basis of 
sympathy lies in our strong retentiveness of former states of 
pain or pleasure. Hence, “ the sight of another {Kirson cn- 

during hunger, cold, fatigue, revives in us some recollection of 
** these states, which are painful even in idea” Wo are thus 
impelled to relieve the sufferings of another, in order that our 
own painful feelings may be at the same time relievtHi. In like 
manner wo are led to participate in the pleasures of others.’-** 
But I cannot see how this view explains the fact that sympathy 
is excited, in an immeasurably stronger dcgret% by a beloved, 
than by an indifferent person. The mere sight of suffering, 
independently of love, would suflBce to call up in us vivid 
recollections and association.^. Tho explanation may lie in the 
fact that, with all animals, sympathy is directed solely towards 
the members of the same community, and therefore towards 
known, and more or less beloved members, but not to all tho 
individuals of the same species. This fact is not more sur- 
prising than that the fears of many animals should lie directed 
against special enemies. Species which are not social, such as 
lions and tigers, no doubt feel sympathy for tho suffering of 
their own young, but not for that of any other animal. With 

•» See the first and strikiajr « or others in his stead, may make 
chapter in Adam Smith’s ‘Theory “ up, by sympathy and gf>od offices 
of Moral Sentiments.’ Also Mr. “.returned, for all the sacritice.” 
Bain’s ‘ Mental and Moral Science,’ But if, as apjjcars to he the case, 
1868, p. 244, and 275*282. Mr. sympathy is strictly on instinct, 
Bain states, that “sympathy is, in- its exercise would give direct plea- 
“ directly, a source of pleasure to sure, in the same manner as the 
“ the sympathiser and he accounts exercise, ns before remarked, of «]• 
for this through reciprocity. He most every other instinct, 
ixmiarks that “ the person benefited, 
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mankind, selfishness, experience, and imitation, probably add, 
as Mr. Bain has shewn, to the power of sympathy ; for we are 
led by the hope of receiving good in return to perform acts 
of sympathetic kindness to others; and sympathy is nmch 
strengthened by habit. In however complex a manner this 
feeling may have originated, as it is one of high importance to 
all those animals which aid and defend one another, it will have 
been increased through natural selection; for those commu- 
nities, which included the greatest number of the most sympa- 
thetic members, would flourish best, and rear the greatest 
number of offspring. 

It is, however, impossible to decide in many cases whether 
certain social instincts have been acquired through natural 
selection, or are the indirect result of other instincts and 
faculties, such as sympathy, reason, experience, and a tendency 
to imitation ; or again, whether they are simi^ly the result of 
long-continued habit. So remarkable an instinct as the placing 
sentinels to warn the community of danger, can hardly have 
been the indirect result of any of these faculties ; it must, there- 
fore, have l)een directly acquired. On the other hand, the habit 
folio wwl by the males of some social animals of defending the 
community, and of attacking their enemies or their prey in 
concert, may perhaps have originated from mutual s>Tnj>athy ; 
but courage, and in most cases strength, must have l>een 
previously acquired, probably through natural selection. • 

Of Uie various instincts and habits, some are much stronger 
than others ; that is, some either give more pleasure in their 
performance, and more distress in their prevention, than others; 
or, which is probably quite as important, they arc, through 
iuherihinco, more persistently followed, without exciting any 
special feeling of pleasure or pain. We are ourselves conscious 
that some habits are much more difficult to cure or change than 
others. Hence a struggle may often bo observed in animals 
l)6tween different instincts, or between an instinct and some 
habitual disposition; as when a dog rushes after a hare, is 
rebuked, pauses, hesitates, pursues again, or returns ashamed to 
his master ; or as between the love of a female dog for her young 
puppies and for her master, — for she may be seen to slink away 
to them, as if half ashamed of not accompanying her master. 
But the most curious instance known to mo of one instinct 
getting the better of another, is the migratory instinct conquer- 
ing the maternal instinct, ^e former is wonderfully strong ; 0 
confined bird will at the proper season beat her breast against 
the wires of her cage, until it is bare and bloody. It causes 
young salmon to leap out of the fresh water, in which they could 
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continue to exist, and thus unintentionally to commit suicide. 
Every one knows how strong the maternal instinct is, leading 
even timid birds to face great danger, though with hesitation, 
and in opposition to the instinct of self-preservation. Neverthe- 
less, the migratory instinct is so iwwerful, that late in the autumn 
swallows, house-martins, and swifts frequently desert their 
tender young, leaving them to perish miserably in their nests.“ 

We can perceive that an histinctivo impulse, if it Ix) in any 
way more beneficial to a 6j>ecies than some other or opposed 
instinct, would be rendered the more potent of the two through 
natural selection ; for the individuals which had it most strongly 
developed would survive in larger numbers. Whether this is the 
case with the migratory in comparison with the maternal instinct, 
may doubted. The great ixjrsistenco, or. steady action of the 
former at certain seasons of the ytjar during the whole day, may 
give it for a time paramoimt force. 

a social animal — Every one will admit that man is a 
social being. We .see this in his dislike of solitude, and in liis 
wish for society beyond that of his own family. Solitary con- 
finement is one of the severest jnmishments which can be 
inflicted. Some authors 6upix)se that man primeval ly lived in 
single families ; but at the present day, though single families, 
or only two or three together, roam the solitudes of some savage 
lands, they always, as far as I can discover, hold friendly 
relations with other families inhabiting the .same district. Such 
families occasionally meet in council, and unite for their common 
defence. It is no argument against savage man lK*ing a social 
animal, that the trilios inhabiting adjacent districts are almost 
always at war with each other ; for the social instincts never 
extend to all the individuals of the same species. J udging from 
the analogy of the majority of the Quadrumana, it is probable 
that the early ape-like progenitors of man were likewise social ; 
but this is not of much importance for us. Although man, as 

** This fact, the Rev. L. .Jenyns hatched. Many birds, not yet old 
states (see his edition of * White’s enough for a prolonged fiight, are 
Nat. Hist, of Selborne/ l8o3, p, likewise desertetl and Jeft behind. 
201) was first recorde<l by the illus- See Blackwali, ‘Researches in Zoo- 
Irious Jenner, in ‘Phil. Transact.’ logy,* 1834, pp. 108, 118. For some 
1824, -and has since been confirmed additioual evidence, although this 
by several observers, esjiecially by is not wanted, see Leroy, ‘ Let ties 
Mr. Black wall. This latter careful Phil.’ 1802, p. 217. For Swifts, 
observer eiianiined, late in the Gould’s ‘Introduction to the Birds 
autumn, during two years, thirty- of Great Britain,’ 1823, p. f). Simi- 
six r-ists; he found that twelve lar cascH have been observed in 
contained young dead birds, five Canada by Mr. Adams; ‘Pop, 
oontai tied eggs on the point of being .Science Review,’ Jul> 1873, p, 
hatched, and three, eggs not nearly 283, 
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ho now exists, has few special instincts, haring lost any which 
his early progenitors may have possess^, this is no reason why 
he should not have retained from an extremely remote period 
some degree of instinctive love and sympathy for his fellows. 
Wo are indeed all conscious that we do possess such sympathefic 
feelings ; ^ but our consciousness does not tell us whether they 
are instinctive, having originated long ago in the same manner 
as with the lower animals, or whether they have been acquired 
by each of us during our early years. As man is a social animal, 
it is almost certain tliat ho would inherit a tendency to bo 
faithful to his comrades, and oljedient to the leader of his tribe ; 
for these qualities are common to most social animals. He would 
consoquenlly iKxssess some capacity for self-command. He 
would from an inherited tendency be willing to defend, in 
concert with others, his fellow-men ; and would be ready to aid 
them in any way, which did not too greatly interfere with his 
own welfare or his own strong desires. 

The social animals wliich stand at the bottom of the scale are 
guided almost exclusively, and those which stand higher in the 
scale are largely guided, by special instincts in the aid which 
they give to the meml)ers of the same community; but they are 
likewise in imrt impelled by mutual love and sympathy, assisted 
apparently by some amount of reason. Although man, as just 
remarked, lias no sixjcial instincts to tell him how to aid his 
fellow-men, he still has the impulse, and with his improved 
intellectual faculties would naturally bo much guided in this 
r(j8jx5ct by reason and experience. Instinctive sympathy would 
also cause him to value highly the approbation of his fellows ; 
for, as Mr. Bain bos clearly shewn, the love of praise and 
the strong feeling of glory, and the still stronger horror of scorn 
and infamy, ^'aro due to the workings of sympathy.” CJonse- 
quently man would be influenced in the highest degree by the 
wishes, approbation, and blame of his fellow-men, as expressed 
by their gestures and language. Thus the social instincts, 
which must have been acquired by man in a very rude state, 
and probably oven by his early ape-like progenitors, still give 
the impulse to some of his best actions ; but his actions are in a 
higher degree determined by the expressed wishes and judgment 

” Hume remarks (‘ An Enquiry “ of the former . . . communicates 
Concerning the Prinoij>les of Morals,* ''a secret joy; the appe^irance of 
edit, of 17r)l, p. 132), “There seems “ the latter . . . throws a meian- 
“ a necessity for c(*wfessiug that the “ choly damp over the imagina- 
** happiness and misery of others “ tion.** ^ 

“are not spoitailes altogether in- ** ‘Mental and Moral Science, 
“ dillereut to us, hut that the view 1808, p. 254 
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of his fellow-men, and imfortunately very often by his own strong 
selfish desires. But as love, sympathy and solf-conimand become 
strengtliened by habit, and as the iK)wer of reasoning becomes 
clearer, so that man can value justly the judgments of his 
fellows, ho will feel himself imi)elie<l, apart from any transitory 
pleasure or pain, to certain lines of conduct. He might then 
declare —not that any Imrbarian or uncultivated man could 
thus think— I am the supreme judge of my own conduct, and in 
the words of Kant, I will not in my ovm person violate the 
dignity of humanity. 

The mivre enduring Social Instincts conquer the less persistent 
Instincts. — We have not, however, as yet considered the main 
point, on which, from our present ixjint of view, the whole 
question of the moral sense turns. Why should a man feel that 
he ought to obey one instinctive desire rather than another? 
Why is lie bitterly regretful, if he lias yielded to a strong sense 
of self-preservation, and has not risked his life to save that of a 
fellow-creature ? or why does he regret having stolon food from 
hunger ? 

It is evident in the first place, that with mankind the instinc- 
tive impulses have difierent degrees of strength ; a savage will 
risk his own life to save that of a member of the same community, 
but will be wholly indifferent about a stranger : a young and 
timid mother urged by the maternal instinct will, without a 
moment’s hesitation, run the greatest danger for her own infant, 
but not for a mere fellow-creature. Nevertheless many a 
civilized man, or even boy. who never before risked his life for 
another, but full of courage and sympathy, has dij-ogarded 
the instinct of self-preservation, and plunged at once into a 
torrent to save a drowning man, though a stranger. In this case 
man is impelled by the same instinctive motive, which made the 
heroic little American monkey, formerly describt'd, save his 
keeper, by attacking the great and dreaded ImlKion. Such 
actions as the above appear to bo the simple result of the greater 
istrength of the social or maternal instincts than that of any 
jOther instinct or motive; for they are performed too instan- 
taneously for reflection, or for pleasure or jiain to lie felt at the 
time ; though, if prevented by any cause, distress or even misery 
might be felt. In a timid man, on the other hand, the instinct 
of self-preservation might be so strong, that ho w'ould l^e unable 
to force himself to run any such risk, perhaps not even for his 
own child. 

I am aware that some persons maintain that actions ixirfonned 
impulsively, as in the above cases, do not come under the 
dominion of the moral sense, and cannot be called moral. They 
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oonfmo this term to actions done deliberately, after a victory 
over opix>Bing desires, or when prompted by some exalted 
motive. But it appears scarcely possible to draw any clear line 
of distinction of this kind.^ As far as exalted motives are 
concerned, many instances have been recorded of savages, 
destitute of any feeling of general benevolence towards mankind, 
and not guided by any religious motive, who have deliberately 
sacrificed their lives as prisoners,** rather than betray their 
comrades ; and surely their conduct ought to be considered as 
moral. As far as deliberation, and the victory over opposing 
motives are concerned, animals may bo seen doubting between 
opposed instincts, in rescuing their offspring or comrades 
from danger; yet their actions, though done for the good of 
others, are not called moral. Moreover, anything performed 
very often by us, will at last be done without deliberation or 
hesitation, and can then hardly bo distinguished from an 
instinct; yet surely no one will pretend that such an action 
ceases to bo moral On the contrary, we all feel that an act 
cannot ho considered as perfect, or as performed in the most 
noble manner, unless it be done impulsively, without deliberation 
or effort, in the some manner as by a man in whom the requisite 
qualities arc innate. Ho who is forced to overcome his fear or 
want of sympathy before he acts, deserves, however, in one way 
higher credit than the man whose innate disposition leads him 
to a good act without effort. As w^e cannot distinguish between 
motives, wo rank all actions of a certain class as moral, if 
performed by a moral being. A moral being is one who is 
capable of comparing his past and future actions or motives, and 
of approving or disapproving of them. Wo have no reason to 
suppose that any of the lower animals have this capacity; 
therefore, when a Newfoundland dog drags a cixild out of the 
water, or a monkey faces danger to rescue its comrade, or takes 
charge of on orphan monkey, wo do not call its conduct moral 
But in the cose of man, who alone can with certainty l)e ranked 
as a moral being, actions of a certain class are called moral, 
whether performed deliberately, after a struggle with opposing 


** I rofer here to the distinction 
between whnt has been called ma- 
terinl and formal morality. I ftm 
glad to find that Prof. Huxley (‘Cri- 
tiques and Addresses,* 1873, p. 287) 
takes the same view on this subject 
as 1 do. Mr. Leslie Stephen re- 
marks (* Essays on Freethinking and 
Plain Speaking,* 1873, p. 83), “the 
“ metaphysical distinction between 


“ material and formal morality is 
“ as irrelevant as other such dis- 
“ tinctioDS.** 

** 1 have given one such case, 
namely of three Patagonian Indians 
who preferred being shot, one after 
the other, to betraying the plans of 
their compnnions in war (‘ Journal 
of Researches,' 1845, p. 103). 
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motiyes, or impulsively through instiuct, or from the ciTecta Oi 
slowly-gained habit. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. Although 
some instincts are more i)owerful tlian others, and thus lead to cor- 
responding actions, yet it is untenable, that in man the social 
instincts (including the love of praise and fear of blame) possess 
greater strength, or have, through long habit, acquired greater 
strength than the instincts of self-preservation, hunger, lust, 
vengeance, &c. Why then does man regret, oven though trying 
to banish such regret, that he has followed the one natural 
impulse rather than the other ; and why does he further fool 
that he ought to regret his conduct? Man in this respect differs 
profoundly from the lower animals. Nevertheless wo can, I think, 
see with some degree of clearness the reason of this difference. 

Man, from the activity of his mental faculties, cannot avoid 
reflection : past impressions and images are incessantly and 
clearly passing through his mind. Now with those animals 
which live permanently in a body, the social instincts are ever 
present and persistent Such animals are always ready to utter 
the danger-signal, to defend the community, and to give aid to 
their fellows in accordance with their habits ; they fi‘el at all 
times, without the stimulus of any special passion or desire, 
some degree of love and sympathy for them ; they are unhappy 
if long separated from them, and always happy to be again in 
their company. So it is with ourselves. Even when we are 
quite alone, how often do we think with pleasure or pain of 
what others think of us, — of their imagined approbation or 
disapprobation ; and this all follows from sympathy, a funda- 
mental element of the social instincts. A man who possessed 
no trace of such instincts would Ijo an unnatural monster. On 
the other hand, the desire to satisfy hunger, or any passion such 
as vengeance, is in its nature temporary, and can for a time bo 
fully satisfied. Nor is it easy, perhaps hardly possible, to call 
up with complete vividness the feeling, for instance, of hunger ; 
nor indeed, as has often been remarked, of any suffering. The 
instinct of self-preservation is not felt except in the presence of 
danger; and many a coward has thought himself brave until ho 
has met his enemy face to face. The wish for another man’s 
property is perhaps as persistent a desire as any that can be 
nan^; but even in this case the satisfaction of actual pos- 
session is generally a weaker feeling than the desire ; many a 
thief, if not a habitual one, after success has wondered why he 
stole some article.^ 

y Enmity or hatred seem.s also perhaps more so than any other 
to* be A highly j>cr8i.steDt feeling, that can be named. Enry is do- 
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A mail cannot prevent past impressions often repassing through 
his mind ; he will thus Ikj driven to make a comparison betw een 
the impressions of past hunger, vengeance satisfied, or danger 
shunned at other men’s cost, with the almost ever-present 
nstinct of sympathy, and with his early knowledge of what 
jtliers consider as praiseworthy or blameable. This knowledge 
cannot Ihj banished from his mind, and from instinctive sympathy 
is esteemed of great moment. He will then feel as if he had 
l)een Imulked in following a present instinct or habit, and this 
with all animals causes dissatisfaction, or even misery. 

The above case of the swallow affords an illustration, though 
t)f a reversed nature, of a temporary though for the time strongly 
persistent instinct conquering another instinct, which is usually 
dominant over all others. At the proper season these birds 
8f*era all day long to be impressed with the desire to migrate ; 
their liabits change ; they Ixjcome restless, are noisy, and con- 
gregate in flocks. Whilst the mother-bird is feeding, or brooding 
over her nestlings, the maternal instinct is probably stronger 
than the migratory ; but the instinct w'hich is the more persis- 
tent gains the victory, and at la.st, at a moment when her young 
ones are not in sight, she takes flight and deserts them. When 
arrived at the end of her long journey, and the migratory 
instinct has cca.sed to act, what an agony of remorse the bird 
W'ould feel, if, from l>eiiig endowed with great mental activity, 
she could not ])rcvent the image constantly jiassing through her 
mind, of her young ones perishing in the bleak north from cold 
and hunger. 


lined tui hatred of another for some 
exotllcnee or success; and Bacon 
insisttj (Kssay ix.), “Of «11 other 
“ atVcctions envy is the most ira- 
“ jKjrtune nn<l continual.” Dogs are 
very npt to hate both strange men 
and strange dogs, especially if they 
live near at han«l, hut do uot belong 
to the same family, tribe, or clan; 
this feeling would thus seem to be 
innate, and is certainly a most per- 
btstent one. It seems to bo the 
complement and converse of the 
true social instinct. From what 
we hear of savages, it would apjMsar 
that something of the same kind 
holds good with them. If this be 
so, it would bo a small step in 
any one to tnmsfer sin h feelings to 
any member of the same tribe if he 


had done him nn injury and had 
become his enemy. Nor is it pro- 
bable that the primitive conscience 
would reproach a man for injuring 
his enemy ; rather it would re- 
proach him, if he had not revenged 
himself. To do good in return for( 
evil, to love your euemy, is a height} 
of morality .to which it may be\ 
doubted W'hether the social instincts 
would, by themselves, have ever led 
us. It is necessary that these in- 
stincts, together with sympathy, 
should have been highly cultivate 
and extended by the aid of reason, 
instruction, and the love or fear of 
God, before any such golden rule 
would ever be thought of and 
obeyed. 
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At the moment of action, man will no doubt bo ai)t to follow 
the stronger impulse ; and though this may occasionally 
prompt him to the noblest deeds, it will more commonly lead 
him to gratify his own desires at the exjxinse of other men. 
But after their gratification, when past and weaker improssions 
are judged by the ever-enduring social instinct, and by his deep 
r^ard for the good opinion of his fellows, retribution will surely 
come. He will then fed remorse, repentance, regret, or shame 
this latter feeling, however, relates almost exclusively to the 
judgment of others, lie will consequently resolve more or less 
I firmly to act differently for the future ; and this is consciencf* ; for 
tconscience looks backwards, and serves as a guide for the future. 

The nature and strength of the feelings which we call regret, 
shame, repentance or remorse, depend a]>parently not only on 
the strength of the violated instinct, but jjartly on the strength 
of the temptation, and often still more on the judgment of 
OUT fellows, llow far each man values the appreciation of 
others, depend.^ on the strength of liis innate or acquired 
feeling of sympathy; and on bis own capacity for reasoning out 
the remote consequences of his acts. Another element is most 
important, although not necessary, the reverence or fmr of the 
Gods, or Spirits iKjlieved in by each man : and this applies 
especially in cases of remorse. .Several critics have objected 
that tliough some slight regret or repentance may be exi)lained 
by the view advocated in this chapter, it is impossible thus to 
account for the soul-shaking feeling of remorse. But I can see 
little force in tliis objection. My critics do not define what 
they mean by remorse, and I ran find no definition implying 
more than an overwhelming sense of repentance. Remorse 
seems to bear tlio same relation to repentoce, as rage docs to 
anger, or agony to pain. It is far from strange that an instinct 
so strong and so generally admired, as maternal love, should, if 
disobeyed, lead to the deepest misery, as soon as the impression 
of the past cause of disobedience is weakened. Even when an 
action is opposed to no special instinct, merely to know that our 
friends and equals despise us for it is enough to causo great 
misery. Who can doubt that the refusal to fight a duel through 
fear 1^ caused many men an agony of shame ? Many a Hindoo, 
it is said, has been stirred to the bottom of his soul by having 
partaken of unclean food. Here is another case of what must, I 
think, be called remorse. Dr. Landor acted as a magistrate in 
West Australia, and relates,^ that a native on his form, after 
losing one of his wives from disease, came and said that he was 

** Imanitj in n^latioii to Law;’ Ontniio, Uuited States, 1S71, p. 14. 
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“ going to a distant trilx) to spear a woman, to satisfy his sense 
of duty to his wife, I told him that if he did so, I would 
send him to prison for life. Ho remained about the farm for 
some months, but got exceedingly thin, and complained that 
*' ho could not rest or cat, that his wife’s spirit was haunting 
him, lx)cau8o ho had not taken a life for hers. 1 was in- 
“ exorable, and assured him that nothing should save him if he 
“ did.” Nevertheless the man disa])peared for more than a year, 
and then returned in high condition ; and his other wife told 
Dr. Landor that her husband had taken the life of a woman 
belonging to a distant tribe; Imt it was impossible to obtain 
legal evidence of the act. The breach of a rule held sacred by 
the trilic, will thus, os it seems, give rise to the dcei)est feelings, 
— and this quite apart from the social instincts, excepting in so 
far as the rule is grounded on the judgment of the community. 
How (io many strange superstitions have arisen throughout the 
world we know not ; nor can we tell how some real and great 
crimes, such os incest, have come to Ih 3 held in an abhorrence 
(which is not however quite universal) by the lowest siivages. It 
is even doubtful whether in some tribes incest would be looked on 
with greater horror, than would the marriage of a man with a 
woman bearing the same name, though not a relation. *‘To 
** violate this law is a crime which the Australians hold in the 
" greatest abhorrence, in this agreeing exactly with certain 
** tribes of North America, When the question is put in either 
district, is it worse to kill a girl of a foreign tribe, or to marry 
a girl of one’s own, an answer just opposite to ours would be 
given without hesitation.”*® Wo may, therefore, reject the 
belief, lately insisted on by some writers, that the abhorrence of 
incest is duo to our possessing a special God implanted con- 
science. On the whole it is intelligible, that a man urged by 
so powerful a sentiment as remorse, though arising as above 
explained, should bo led to act in a manner, which he has been 
taught to believo serves as an expiation, such as delivering 
himself up to justice. 

Man prompted by his conscience, will through long habit 
acquire such perfect self-command, that his desires and passions 
will at last yield instantly and without a struggle to his social 
sympathies and instincts, including his feeling for the judgment of 
his fellows. The still hungry, or the still revengeftd man will not 
think of stealing food, or of wreaking his vengeance. It is possible, 
or as we shall hereafter see, even probable, that the habit of self- 
command may, like other habits, be inherited. Thus at last man 

*• £. B. Tylor in ‘ Contemporary Review,* April, 1873, p. 707. 
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comes to feol, through acquired and i>erhaps inherited habit, that 
it is best for him to obey ids more j)ei>5isteiit impulses. The 
j imperious word oiujht seems merely to imply the consciousness of 
I the existence of a rule of conduct, however it may have 
-originated. Formerly it must have Iwen often vehemently 
urged that an insulted gentleman oui^ht to fight a duel. We 
even say that a pointer ought to point, and a retriever to 
retrieve game. If they fail to do so, they fail in their duty 
and act wrongly. 

If any desire or instinct leading to an action opposed to the 
good of others still ai>pears, when recalled to mind, as 8ti*ong 
as, or stronger than, the social instinct, a man will feci no keen 
r^rct at having followed it ; but he will l»e conscious that if his 
conduct were known to his fellows, it would meet with their 
disapprobation ; and few are so destitute of sympathy as not to 
feel discomfort when this is realised. If ho has no such 
sympathy, and if his desires leading to bad actions are at tho 
time strong, and when recalled are not over-mastered by tho 
persistent social iostincb«, and the judgment of otlua-s, then ho 
is essentially a bad man;^ and the sole restraining morive loft 
is the fear of punislimciit, and the conviction that in tho long 
run it would bo l^est for his own selfish interests to regard tho 
good of others rather than his own. 

It is obvious that every one may with an easy conscience 
gratify his own desires, if they do not interfere with bis social 
instincts, that is Tiith the good of others; but in order to 1)0 quite 
free from self-reproach, or at least of anxiety, it is almost neces- 
sary for liim to avoid tho disapprol)ation, v;hother reasonable or 
not, of his fellow-men. Nor must he break through the fixed 
habits of his life, especially if these are supiiorted by reason; 
for if he does, he will assuredly feel dis.satisfactk)n. lie must 
likewise avoid the reprobatiou of tho one God or gods in whom, 
according to his knowledge or superstition, he may l)elieve ; but 
in this case the additional fear of divine punishment often 
supervenes. 

The strictly Social Virtues at first alone regardvd, — Tho above 
view of the origin and nature of tho moral sense, which tolls us 
what wo ought to do, and of tho conscience which reproves us if 
we disobey it, accords well with what wo see of the early and 
undevelop^ condition of this faculty in mankind. The virtues 
which must bo practised, at least generally, by rude men, so 

•• Dl*. Prosper Despine, in his many curious cases of the worst 
* Ftychologie Nature! le/ 1868 (tom. criminals, who apparently have been 
1 . {>. 243 ; tom. ii. p. 169) gives entirely destitute of conscience. 
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tliat they may aasociato in a body, are those which are still 
recognised as the most important. But they are practised 
almost exclusively in relation to the men of the same tribe ; and 
their opi)osites are not regarded as crimes in relation to the men 
of other triU^s. No trilxB could hold together if murder, 
robbery, treachery, Ac., were common; consequently such 
crimes within the limits of the same tribe “are branded with 
“ everlasting infamy but excite no such sentiment beyond 
tlieso limits. A North- American Indian is well pleased with 
liimBjlf, and is honoured V)y others, when he scalps a man of 
another tril>e ; and a Dyak cuts off the head of an unoffending 
lx.*rson, and dries it as a trophy. The murder of infants has 
1 prevailed on the largest scale throughout the world,® and has 
mot with no reproach ; but infanticide, especially of females, has 
been thought to be g(xxl for the tribe, or at least not injurious. 
Suicide during former times was not generally considered as a 
crime,® but rather, from the courage displayed, as an honourable 
act ; and it is still ))ractised by some semi-civilised and savage 
nations without reproach, for it does not obviously concern 
others of the triln). It has Ixen recorded that an Indian Thug 
conscientiously regretted that he had not robbed and strangled 
as many travellers as did his father l^efore him. In a rude state 
of civilisation the roblK*ry of strangers is, indeed, generally 
considered as honourable. 

Slavery, although in some w’ays beneficial during ancient 
times,^ is a great crime ; yet it was not so regarded until quite 
recently, even by the most civilized nations. And this was 
especially the case, because the slaves belonged in general to a 
race different from that of their masters. As barbwians do not 
regard the opinion of their women, wives are commonly treated 
like slaves. Most savages arc utterly indifferent to the sufferings 
of strangers, or even delight in witnessing them. It is well 


See an able article iu the 
‘ North British Review,’ 1867, p. 
395. See also Mr, W. Bagebot’s 
articles on the Importance of Obe- 
dience and Coherence to Primitive 
Man, in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
1867, p, 529, and 1868, p. 457, &c. 

^ The fullest account which I 
have met with is by Dr. Gerland, in 
his * Ueber dan Aussterben der 
Natnrvdlker/ 1868 ; but 1 shall 
have to recur to the subject of 
iufanticide in a future chapter. 

•* See the very interesting discus- 
sion on Suicide in Lecky’s ‘ History 


of European Morals,’ vol. i. 1869, 
p. 223. With resj>ect to savages, 
Mr. Winwood Reade informs me 
that the negroes of West Africa 
often commit suicide. It is well 
known how common it was amongst 
the miserable aborigines of South 
America, after the Spanish conquest. 
For New Zealand, see the voyage ol 
the ** Novara,” and for the Aleutian 
Islands, Miiiler, as quoted by Hou- 
xeau, * Les Facultds Mental^’ &c., 
tom. ii. p. 136. 

See Mr. Bagehot, * Physics and 
Politics,’ 1872, p. 72. 
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known IJmt the women and children of the North-American 
Indians aided in torturing their enemies. Some savages take a 
horrid pleasure in cruelty to animals" and humanity is an 
unknown virtue. Nevertheless, liesides the family affections, 
kindness is common, esjnjcially during sickness, Ixjtween the 
members of the same tribe, and is sometimes extended l)eyond 
these limits. Mungo Park’s touching account of the kindness of 
the negro women of the interior to liim is well known. Many 
instances could l)e given of the noble fidelity of savages towards 
each other, but not to strangers; common experience justifies 
the maxim of the Spaniard, “Never, never trust an Indian.” 
There cannot bo fidelity without truth ; and this fundamental 
virtue is not rare between the members of the same tribe : thus 
Mungo Park heard the negro women teaching their young 
children to love the truth. This, again, is one of the virtues 
which becomes so deeply rooted in the mind, that it is sometimes 
practised by savages, even at a high cost, towards strangers ; but 
! to lie to your enemy has rarely been thought a sin, as the history 
of modem diplomacy too plainly shews. As soon as a tribe has 
a recognised leader, disol)edience becomes a crime, and even 
abject submission is looked at as a sacred virtue. 

As during rude times no man can bo useful or faithful to his 
tribe without courage, this quality has universally been placed 
in the highest rank; and although in civilised countries a 
good yet timid man may be far more useful to the community 
than a brave one, we cannot help insUnctiYely honouring the 
latter above a coward, however benevolent Prudence, on the 
other hand, which does not concern the welfare of others, though 
a very useful virtue, has never been highly esteemed. As no 
man can practise the virtues necessary for the welfare of his 
tribe without self-sacrifice, self-command, and the power of 
endurance, these qualities have been at all times highly and 
most justly valued. The American savage voluntarily submits 
to the most horrid tortures without a groan, to prove and 
strengthen his fortitude and courage; and we cannot help 
admiring him, or oven an Indian Fakir, who, from a foolish 
religious motive, swings suspended by a hook buried in his 
flesh. 

The other so called self-regarding virtues, which do not 
obviously, though they may really, affect the welfare of the tribe, 
have never been esteemed by savages, though now highly 
appreciated by civilised nations. The greatest intemperance 

See, for instance, Mr. Hamilton’s account of the Kaffirs, ‘ Anthro- 
pological Review,’ 1870, p. xv. 
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i8 no reproach with savages. Utter licentiousness,* and un- 
natural crimes, prevail to an astounding extent.®^ As soon, 
however, ns marriage, whether polygamous, or monogamous, 
becomes common, jealousy will lead to the inculcation of femalo 
virtue; and this, l>eing honoured, will tend to spread to the 
unmarried females. How slowly it spreads to the male sex, 
wo see at the present day. Chastity eminently requires self- 
command; therefore it has been honoured from a very early 
|K*riod in the moral history of civilised man. As a consequence 
of this, the senseless practice of celibacy has l>een ranked from a 
remote period as a virtue.^’ The hatred of indecency, which 
appears to us so natural as to l)o thought innate, and which is 
so valuable an aid to chastity, is a modern virtue, appertaining 
exclusively, as Sir G. Staunton remarks,*® to civilised life. This 
is shewn by tlie ancient religious rites of various nations, by the 
drawings on the walls of Pom])eii, and by the practices of many 
savages. 

We have now seen that actions are regarded by savages, and 
were probably so regarded by primeval man, as good or bad, 
solely as they obviously affect the welfare of the tribe, — not that 
of the species, nor that of an individual member of the tribe. 
This conclusion agrees well with the belief that the so-called 
moral sense is aboriginally derived from the social instincts, for 
lx)th relate at first exclusively to the community. The chief/ 
causes of the low morality of savages, as judged by our 
standard, are, firstly, the confinement of sympathy to the same 
trilx). Secondly, powers of reasoning insufficient to recognise 
the bearing of many virtues, especially of the self-regarding 
virtues, on the general welfare of the tribe. Savages, for 
instance, foil to trace the multiplied evils consequent on a 
want of temperance, chastity, &c. And, thirdly, weak power 
of self-command ; for this power has not been strengthened 
through long-continuod, perhaps inherited, habit, instruction and 
religion. 

I have entered into the above details on the immorality of 
savages,** l)ecause some authors have recently taken a high view 
of their moral nature, or have attributed most of their crimes to 
mistaken benevolence.^ These authors appear to rest their 

Mr. MM^ennan has given ” * Embassy to China,* vol. ii. p. 
(‘Primitive Marriage,* 1865, p. 348. 

176) a good collection of facts on ** See on this subject copious 
this head. evidence in Chap. vii. of Sir J. Lnb- 

Lecky, * History of European bock, ‘ Origin of Civilisation,’ 1870. 
Morals,’ voi. L 1869, p. 109. ' *• For instance Lecky, ‘Hist 

Empean MoraU,* voL i. p. 124. 
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conclusion on savages ])os8essing those virtues whieh nro sor- 
vioeable, or even necessary, for the existence of the fiunily and of 
the tribe,— qualities wliich they luidoubtedly do ix)rscss, and often 
in a high degree. 

Concluding 7?ewiarA*«.— It was assumed formerly by philosophers 
of the derivative** school of morals that the foundation of morality 
lay in a form of Selfishness; but more recently the ^'Greatest 
happiness principle ” has been brouglit prominently forward. 
It is, however, more correct to speak of the latter princi))le as 
the standard, and not as the motive of conduct Nevertheless, all 
the authors whose works 1 have consulted, with a few excci>- 
tions,** write as if there must be a distinct motive for every 
action, and that this must bo associated with some pleasure or 
displeasure. But man seems often to act impulsively, that is 
from instinct or long habit, without any consciousnosH of pleasure, 
in the same manner as does probably a bee or ant, when it 
blindly follows its instincts. Under circumstances of extreme 
peril, as during a fire, when a man endeavours to save a fellow- 
creature without a moment’s hesitation, he can hardly feel 
pleasure ; and still less has he time to reflect on the dissatisfaction 
which he might subsequently experience if he did not make the 
attempt. Should he afterwards reflect over his own conduct, he 
would feel that there lies within him an impulsive power widely 
I different from a search after pleasure or happiness ; and this 
I seems to be the deeply planted social instinct. 

In the case of the lower animals it seems much more appro- 
priate to speak of their social instincts, as having been developed 

This term is used in an able ^ ness extra-regarding impulse, di- 
article in the ‘Westminster Review,' " rected toward something that is 
Oct. 18^59, p. 498. For the “ Greatest “not pleasure; that in many cases 
“ happiness principle," see J. S. Mill, “ the impulse is so far incompatible 
* Utilitarianism,* p. 17. “with the self-regarding that the 

** Mill recognises (‘ System of “ two do not easily co-exist in the 
Logic,* Tol. ii., p. 422) in the clearest “ same moment of consciousness.** 
manner, that actions may be per- A dim feeling that our impulses do 
formed through habit without the not by any means always arise fh>m 
antieijMtion of pleasure. Mr. H. any contemporaneous or anticipated 
Sidgwick also, in his Essay on pleasure, has, 1 cannot but think, 
Pleasure and Desire (‘The Con- been one chief cause of the accept- 
temporary Review,* April 1872, p. ance of the intuitive theory of 
671), remarks: “To sum up, in morality, and of the rejection of the 
“ contravention of the doctrine that utilitarian or “ Greatest happiness ** 
“ our conscious active impulses are theory. With respect to toe latter 
“ always directed towards the pro- theory, the standard and the motive 
“ duction of agreeable sensations in of conduct have no doubt often been 
“ ourselves, 1 would maintain that confiised, but they are really in 
“ we find tvexywhere in consdons- some degree blended. 
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for tho general good rather than for the general happiness of the 
species. The term, general good, may be defined as the rearing 
of tho greatest number of individuals in full vigour and health, 
with all their faculties perfect, under the conations to whiqb 
they are subjected. As the social instincts both of man and the 
lower animals have no doubt been developed by nearly the same 
steps, it would be advisable, if found practicable, to use the 
same definition in both cases, and to t^e as the standard of 
morality, the general good or welfare of the community, rather 
than the general happiness ; but this definition would perhaps 
require some limitation on account of political ethics. 

When a man risks his life to save that of a fellow-creature, it 
seems also more correct to say that he acts for the general good, 
rather than for the general happiness of mankind. No doubt 
the welfare and the happiness of the individual usually coincide ; 
and a contented, happy tribe will flourish better than one that 
is discontented and unhappy. We have seen that even at an 
early period in the history of man, the expressed wishes of the 
community will have naturally influenced to a large extent the 
conduct of each member; and as all wish for happiness, the 
** greatest happiness principle'* will have become a most im- 
portant secondary guide and object; the social instinct, however, 
together with sympathy (which leads to our regarding the 
approbation and disapprobation of others), having served as the 
primary impulse and guide. Thus the reproach is removed of ^ 
laying the foundation of the noblest part of our nature in the : 
base principle of selfishness; unless, indeed, the satisfaction 
which every animal feels, when it follows its proper instincts, 
and the dissatisfaction felt when prevented, be called selfish. 

The wishes and opinions of the members of the same community, 
expressed at first orally, but later by writing also, either form 
the sole guides of our conduct, or greatly reinforce the social 
instincts ; such opinions, however, have sometimes a tendency 
directly opposed to these instincts. This latter fact is well 
exemplified by the Law of Honour, that is, the law of the opinion 
of our equals, and not of all our counti^en. The Inre^h of 
this law, even when the breach is known to be strictly accordant 
with true morality, has caused many a man more agony than a 
real crime. We recognise the same influence in the burning 
sense of shame which most of us have felt, even after the interval 
of years, when calling to mind some accidental breach of a 
trifling, though fixed, rule of etiquette. The judgment of tho 
community will generally be guid^ by some r^e experience of 
what is best in the long run for all the members; but^his judg* 
ment will not rarely err from ignorance and weak powers of 

o 
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lOftsoniiig. Honod the str&xigdst customs ftnd supcistitioDS, in 
complete opposition to the true welfare and happiness of man- 
kind^ have become all-powerful throughout the world. We see 
thiR in the horror felt by a Hindoo who breaks his caste, and 
in many other such cases. It would bo difficult to distinguish 
between the remorse felt by a Hindoo who has yielded to the 
temptation of eating unclean food, from that felt after committing 
a theft; but the former would probably be the more severe. 

How 60 many absurd rules of conduct, as well as so many 
absurd religious beliefs, have originated, wo do not know ; nor 
how it is that they have become, in all quarters of the world, so 
deeply impressed on the mind of men; but it is worthy of 
remark that a belief constantly inculcated during the early years 
of life, whilst the brain is impressible, appears to acquire almost 
the nature of an instinct ; and the very essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason. Neither can we say 
why certain admirable virtues, such as the love of truth, are 
ihuch more highly appreciated by some savage tribes than by 
others;*® nor, again, why similar differences prevail even amongst 
highly civihsod nations. Knowing how firmly fixed many 
strange customs and superstitions have become, wo need feel no 
surprise that the self-regarding virtues, supfiorted as they are by 
reason, should now appear to us so natural as to be thought 
innate, although they were not valued by man in his early 
condition. 

Notwithstanding many sources of doubt, man can generally 
and readily distinguish between the higher and lower moral 
irules. The higher are founded on the social instincts, and relate 
/to the welfare of others. They are supported by the approl)ation 
of our fellow-men and by reason. The lower rules, though some 
of them when implying self-sacrifice hardly deserve to bo called 
lower, relate chiefly to self, and arise from public opinion, ma- 
tured by experience and estivation ; for they are not practised 
by rude tri^. 

As man advances in civilisation, and small tribes are united 
into larger communities, the simplest reason would tell each 
individual that he ought to extend his social instincts and 
/sympathies to all the members of the same nation, though 
perscmally unknown to him. This point being once reached, 
there is only an artificial barrier to prevent his sympathies 
extending to the men of all nations and races. If, indeed, such 
men are separated from him by great diflSarenoes in appearance 

Good iiifta&coi are given by in hit *Contribiitiona to the Tboor? 
Ha Wailaoa in * Scientific Opinion,’ of Natural Soloctlon,* 1870, n. 3&S 
Stpt, 1869; and mom fiiUy ^ > i 
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or habits, experience imfortnnatelj shews us how long it is, 
before we look at them as our fellow>creatares. Sympathy 
beyond the confines of man, that is, humanity to the lower 
animalS; seems to be one of the latest moral acquisitions. It is 
apparently unfelt by savages, except towards their pets. How 
little the old liomans knew of it is shewn by their abhorrent^ 
gladiatorial exhibitions. The very idea of humanity, as far as 1 
could observe, was new to most of the Gauchos of the Pampas. 
This virtue, one of the noblest with which man is endowed,; 
seems to arise incidentally from our sympathies becoming more? 
tender and more widely diffused, until they are extended to all 
sentient be/ngs. As soon as this virtue is honoured and practised 
by some fow men, it spreads through instruction and example 
to the young, and eventually becomes incorporated in public 
opinion . 

The liighcet possible stage in moral culture is when we re- 
cognise that we ought to control our thoughts, and “ not even in 
inmost thought to think again the sins that made the past so 
** pleasant to us.'*^ Whatever makes any bad action familiar to 
the mind, renders its performance by so much the easier. As 
Marcus Aurelius long ago said, **Such os are thy habitual 
** thoughts, such also will be the character of thy mind ; for the 
•* soul is dyed by the thoughts.”^* 

Our great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, has recently explained 
his views on the moral sense. He says,^* " I believe that the, 
ex]x;rieuces of utility organised and consolidated through all 
' past generations of the human race, have been producing 
'* corresponding modifications, which, by continued transmission 
and accumulation, have become in us certain faculties of 
" moral intuition— certain emotions responding to right and 
wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in tl)e individual 
** experiences of utility.” There is not the least inherent 
improbability, as it seems to mo, in virtuous tendencies being 
more or less strongly inherited; for, not to mention the various 
dispositionB and habits transmitted by many of our domestic 
animals to their of^iing, I have heard of authentic casea in 
which a desire to st^ a tendency to lie appeared to run 
in fSamilies of the upper ranks ; and as stealing is a rare crime in 
the wealthy daases, we can hiurdly account by accidental ooinoi- 
deuce for the tendency occurring in two or three members of 

** TeiiDTson, * IdylU of the King,* Anreliut wai born a.d. 131. 
p. 244. ** Lotto? to Mr. Mill in Bain*s 

** * The Thonghto of the fimporor * Montid tiid Moral Science,* 186S, 
M. Anreiini Antoninua,* Eng. trana- p. 722. 
lat., 2nd edit., 1869, p. 112. Marcua 
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the same family. If bad tendencies are txansmitted, it is pro- 
bable that good ones are likewise transmitted. That the state 
of the body by affecting the brain, has great influence on the 
moral tendencies is known to most of those who liave suffered 
from chronic derangements of the digestion or liver. The same 
fact is likewise shewn by the “ perversion or destruction of the 
** moral sense being often one of the earliest symptoms of mental 
** derangement and insanity is notoriously often inlierited. 
Except through the principle of the transmission of moral ten- 
dencies, we cannot understand the differences believed to exist in 
this respect between the various races of mankind. 

Even the partial transmission of virtuous tendencies would 
be an immense assistance to the primary impulse derived dii’ectly 
and indirectly from the social instincts. Admitting for a moment 
that virtuous tendencies are inherited, it appears prolmble, at 
least in such cases as chastity, temperance, humanity to animals, 
&c., that they become first impressed on the mental organization 
through habit, instruction and example, continued during 
several generations in the same family, and in a quite subordinate 
degree, or not at all, by the individuals possessing such virtues 
having succeeded best in the struggle for life. My chief source 
of doubt with respect to any such inheritance, is that senseless 
customs, superstitions, and tastes, such as the horror of a Hindoo 
for unclean food, ought on the same principle to be transmitted. 
I have not met with any evidence in support of the transmission 
of superstitious customs or senseless habits, although in itself it 
is perhaps not less probable than that animals should acquire 
inherited tastes for certain kinds of food or fear of certain foes. 

Finally the social instincts, which no doubt were acquired by 
man as by the lower animals for the good of the community, 
will from the first have given to him some wish to aid his 
follows, scime feeling of sympathy, and have compelled him to 
regard their approbation and disapprobation. Such impulses 
will have served him at a very early period as a rude rule of 
right and wrong. But as man gradually advanced in intellectual 
power, and was enabled to trace the more remote consequences 
of his actions; as be acquired sufficient knowledge to reject 
baneful customs and 8ui>erstitions ; as he regarded more and 
more, not only the welfare, but the happiness of his fellow-men ; 
as from habit, following on beneficial experience, instruction 
and example, his sympathies became more tender and widely 
diflused, extending to men of all races, to the imbecile, maimed 


Mandsley, * Body and Miad/ 1870, p. 60. 
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and other uselosa members of society, and finally to the lower 
animals, -—so would the standard of his morality rise higher and 
higher. And it is admitted by moralists of the derivative 
school and by some intoitionists, that the standard of morality 
has risen since an early period in the history of man.^^* 

As a struggle may sometimes be seen going on between the* 
various instincts of the lower animals, it is not surprising that 
there should be a struggle in man between his social instincts, 
with their derived virtues, and his lower, though momentarily 
stronger impulses or desires. This, as Mr. Galton*® has remarked, 
is all the less surprising, as man has emerged firom a state of 
barlmrism witliin a comparatively recent period. After having 
yielded to some temptation wo feel a sense of dissatisfaction, 
shame, repentance, or remorse, analogous to the feelings caused 
by other ix)werful instincts or desires, when left unsatisfied or 
baulked. We comimre the wcakencMi impression of a past 
temptation with the ever present social instincts, or with habits, 
gained in early youth and strengthened during our whole lives, 
until they have become almost as strong as instincts. If with 
the temptation still before us we do not yield, it is because 
either the social instinct or some custom is at the moment 
predominant, or because wo have learnt that it will appear to us 
hereafter the stronger, when compared with the weakened im- 
pression of the temptation , and we realise that its violation would 
cause us sufferiog. Looking to future generations, there is no 
cause to fear that the social instincts will grow weaker, and we 
may expect that virtuous habits will grow stronger, becoming 
perhaps fixed by inheritance. In tliis case the struggle between 
our higher and lower impulses will be lees severe, and virtue 
will he triumphant 

Summary of the Jatit two Chapter x.— There can be no doubt that 
the difference between the mind of the lowest man and that of 
the highest animal is immense. An anthropomorphous ape, if 
he could take a dispassionate view of his own case, would admit 
that though ho could form an artful plan to plunder a garden — 
though ho could use stones for fighting or for breaking open 
nuts, yet that the thought of fashioning a stone into a tool was 

•• A writer in the ‘ North British coincide therein. 

Review’ (July 1869, p. 531), well ** See his remarkable work on 
capable of forming a sound judg- ‘Hereditary Genius,’ 1869, p. 349. 
ment, expresses himself strongly in The Duke of Argyll (‘ Primeval 
favour of this conclusion. Mr. Man,* 1869, p. 188) has some good 
Lccky (*HUt. of Morals,’ vol. i. p. remarks on the contest in man’s 
143) seems to a certain extent to nature between right and wTong. 
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quite beyond his soope. Still less, as he would admit, could he 
follow out a train of metaphysical reasoning, or solve a mathe- 
matical problem, or reflect on God, or admire a grand natural 
scene. Some apes, however, would probably declare that they 
could and did admire the beauty of the coloured skin and fur of 
their j artners in marriage. M hey would admit, that though they 
could make other a^Mis understand by cries some of their per- 
ceptions and simpler wants, the notion of expressing definite ideas 
by definite sounds had never cix)ssed their minds. They might 
insist that they were ready to aid their fellow-apes of the same 
troop in many ways, to risk their lives for them, and to take 
charge of their orplians ; but they would bo forced to acknow- 
ledge that disinterested love for all living creatures, the most 
noble attribute of man, was quite l)cyond their comprehension. 

Nevertheless the difference in mind between man and the 
higher animals, great as it is, certainly is one of degree and not 
of kind. We liave seen that the senses and intuitions, the 
various emotions and faculties, such as love, memory, attention, 
curiosity, imitation, reason, <Scc., of which man Ixmsts, may be 
found in an incij>ient, or even sometimes in a well-developed 
condition, in the lower animals. They are also capable of some 
inherited improvement, os we see in the domestic dog compared 
with the wolf or jackal. If it could be proved that certain high 
mental ]X)wer8, such as t!ic formation of general concepts, sclf-con- 
Rcionsncss, &c., were aljsolutely peculiar to man, which seems 
extremely doubtful, it is not improbable that these qualities are 
merely the incidental results of other highly-advanced intel- 
lectual faculties; and these again mainly the result of tlio 
continued use of a i)crfect language. At what ago does the 
now-bom infant ivj'isrss the ix)wcr of abstraction, or become 
self-conscious, and r< n« r t on its own existence? We cannot 
answer ; nor can we answer in regard to the ascending organic 
scale. The half-art, half-instinct of language still bears the 
stamp of its gradual evolution. The ennobling belief in God is 
not universal witli man ; and the belief in spiritual agencies 
naturally follows from other mental powers. The moral sense 
perhaps affords the best and highest distinction between man and 
the lower animals ; but I need say nothing on this head, as 1 
have BO lately endeavoured to shew that the social instincts, — 
the prime principle of man's moral constitution with the aid 
of active intellectual powers and the effects of habit, naturally lead 
to the golden rule, As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye to them likewise and this lies at the foundation of morality. 


*• ‘ The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius/ <(o., p. 139. 
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In the next chapter I shall make some few remarks on the 
probable steps and means by which the seyeral mental and moral 
facultioB of man have been gradually eyoWed. That such eyolu- 
tion is at least possible, ought not to be denied, for we daily see 
those faculties deyeloping in eyery infiEmt ; and we may trace a 
perfect gradation from the mind of an utter idiot, lower thair 
that of an animal low in the scale, to the mind of a Newton. 


CHAPTER V. 

On tue Development op the Intellectual and Moral 
Faculties during PaxMEyAL and Civilised Times. 

Advancement of the intellectaal powe« through natural selection — 
Imjiortance of imitation — Social and moral faculties — Their develo|>- 
ment within the limits of the same tribe — Natural selection as affecting 
civilised nations — Evidence that civilised nations were once barbarous. 

The subjects to be discussed in this chapter are of the highest 
interest, but are treated by me in an imperfect and fragmentary 
manner, Mr. Wallace, in an admirable paper before referred to,^ 
argues that man, after he had partially acquired those intel- 
tcctual and moral faculties which distinguish him from the 
lower animals, would have been but little liable to bodily ^ 
modifications through natural selection or any other means.! 
For man is enabled through his mental faculties " to keep with 
** an unchanged body in harmony with the changing universe.” 
He has great power of adapting his habits to new conditions of 
life. He invents w'eapons, tools, and various stratagems to 
prcK-.ure food and to defend himself. When he migrates into a 
colder climate ho uses clothes, builds sheds, and makes fires ; 
and by the aid of fire cooks food otherwise indigestible. He 
aids his fellow-men in many ways, and anticipates future events. 
Even at a remote period he practised some division of labour. 

The lower animals, on the other hand, must have their bodily 
Btructure modified in order to survive under greatly changed 
conditions. They must be rendered stronger, or acquire more 
effective tooth or claws, for defence against new enemies; or 
they must bo reduced in size, so as to escape detection and 
danger. When they migrate into a colder climate, they must 
become clothed with thicker fur, or have their constitutions 
altered. If they flail to be thus modified, they will cease to 
exist 

^ < Anthropological Review/ May 1864^ p. olviii 
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The case, howeTer, is widely different, as Mr. Wallace has 
with justice insisted, in relation to the intellectual and moral 
faculties of man. These faculties are variable; and we have 
every reason to believe that the variations tend to bo inherited. 
Therefore, if they were formerly of high importance to primeval 
man and to his apo-like progenitors, they would have been 
perfected or advanced through natural selection. Of tlie high 
importance of the intellectual faculties there can bo no doubt, 
for man mainly owes to them his predominant position in the 
world. Wo can see, that in the rudest state of society, the 
individuals who were the most sagacious, who invented and ustnl 
the best wcaix)ns or traps, and w'ho were best able to defend 
themselves, would rear the greatest number of offspring. The 
tribes, which included the largest numl)cr of men thus endowed, 
would increase in number and supplant other tril)es. Numlnirs 
depend primarily on the means of subsistence, and tliis depends 
partly on the physical nature of the country, but in a much higher 
degree on the arts which are there ])ractised. As a trilK) increases 
and is victorious, it is often still further increased by the ab- 
sorption of other trilxjs.* The stature and strength of the men 
of a tribe are likewise of some importance for its success, and 
these depend in part on the nature and anmunt of the food which 
can be obtained. In Eiu*ope the men of the Bronze period were 
supplanted by a race more powerful, and, judging from their 
sword-handles, with larger hands but their success w^as pro- 
bably still more due to their superiority in the arts. 

All that we know about savages, or may infer from their 
traditions and from old monuments, the history of which is quite 
forgotten by the present inhabitants, show that from the remotest 
times successful tribes have supplanted other tribes. Relics of 
extinct or forgotten tribes have been discovered throughout the 
civilised regions of the earth, on the wild plains of America, and 
on the isolated islands in the Pacific Oceaa At the present day 
civilised nations are everywhere suj)planting barbarous nations, 
excepting where the climate opposes a deadly barrier ; and they 
succeed mainly, though not exclusively, through their arts, which 
are the products of tlie intellect. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that with mankind the intellectual faculties have been mainly 
and gradually perfected through natural selection ; and this con- 
clusion is sufficient for our purpose. Undoubtedly it would 
be interesting to trace the development of each separate faculty 

* After a time the members or 1861, p. 131), that they are the co- 
tribes which are absorbed into descendants of the same ancestors, 
another tribe assume, as Sir Henry * Morlot, * Soc. VuuJ. Sc. Nat* 
Maine remarks p Ancient Law,* 1860, p. 294. 
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from the state in which it exists iu the lower animals to that in 
which it exists in man ; but neither my ability nor knowledge 
permits the attempt. 

Ifc deserves notice that, as soon as the progenitors of man 
became social (and this probably occurred at a very early period), 
the principle of imitation, and reason, and experience wotdd 
have increased, and mucli modified the intellectual powers in a 
way, of which we see only traces in the lower animals. Apes are 
much given to imitation, as are the lowest savages; and the 
simple fact previously referred to, that after a time no animal 
can be cauglit in the same place by the same sort of trap, shews 
that animals learn by experience, and imitate the caution of 
others. Now, if some one man in a tribe, more sagacious than 
the others, invented a new snare or weapon, or other means of 
attack or defence, the plainest self-interest, without the assistance 
of much reasoning ]X)wer, would prompt the other members to 
imitate him ; and all w'ould thus profit. The habitual practice 
of each new art must likewise in some slight degree strengthen 
the intellect. If the new invention were on important one, the 
tribe would increase in number, spread, and supplant other 
tribes. In a tribe thus rendered more numerous there would 
always be a rather greater chance of the birth of other superior 
and inventive members. If such men left children to inherit 
their mental superiority, the chance of the birth of still more 
ingenious members would be somewhat better, and in a very 
small tribe decidedly better. Even if they left no children, the 
tribe would still include their blood- relations ; and it has been 
ascertained by agriculturists ^ that by preserving and breeding 
from the family of an animal, which when slaughtered was 
fouud to bo valuable, the desired character has been obtained. 

Turning now to the social and moral faculties. In order that 
primeval men, or the ape-like progenitors of man, should become 
social, they must have acquired the same instinctive feelings, 
which impel other animals to live in a body ; and they no doubt 
exhibited the same general disposition. They would have felt 
uneasy when separated from their comrades, for w^hom they 
would' have felt some degree of love ; they would have warned 
each other of danger, and have given mutual aid in attack or 
defence. All this implies some degree of sympathy, fidelity, and 
courage. Such social qualities, the paramount importance of 
which to the lower animals is disputed by no one, were no doubt 

* 1 have given instances In my *• Variation of Animals under Domeetioa- 
lion,’ vol. iL p. 196. 
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acquired by the progenitors of man in a similar manner, namely, 
tlirough natural selection, aided by inherited habit. When two 
tribes of primeval man, living in the same country, came into 
competition, if (other circumstances being equal) the one tribe 
included a great number of courageous, sympathetic and faithful 
membei's, who were always ready to warn each other of danger, 
to aid and defend each other, this tribe would succeed l)cttor and 
conquer tlie other. Let it be lx)rno in mind how all-important 
in the never-ceasing wars of savages, fidelity and courage must 
be. The advantage wliich disciplined soldiers have over undis- 
ciplineil hordes follows chiefly from the crmfidonce which each 
man feels in his comrades. Obedienco, as Mr. Bagehot has well 
shewn.® is of the highest value, for any form of government is 
iKitter than none. Selfish and contentious people will not cohere, 
and without coherence nothing can be effected. A triW rich in 
the above qualities would spread and l>e victorious over other 
tribes : but in the course of time it would, judging from all past 
history, l>c in its turn overcome by some other tribe still more 
Iiighly endowed. Thus the social and moral qualities would 
tend slowly to advance and l»c diffused throughout the world. 

But it may be asked, how’ within the limits of the same tribe 
did a large number of members first become endowed with these 
social and moral qualities, and how was the standard of ex- 
cellence raised ? It is extremely doubtful whether the offspring 
of the more sympathetic and l)enevoleut parents, or of those 
who were the most faithful to their comrades, would \)e reared 
in greater numbers than the children of selfish and treacherous 
parents l>elonging to the same tril)C. He who was ready to 
sacrifice his life, as many a savage has been, rather than betray 
his comrades, would often leave no offspring to inherit his noble 
nature. The bravest men, who were always willing to come to 
the front in war, and who freely risked their lives for others, 
would on an average perish in larger numbers than other men. 
Therefore it hardly seems probable, that the number of men 
gifted with such virtues, or that the standard of their excellence, 
could l>6 increased through natural selection, that is, by the 
survival of the fittest ; for we are not here speaking of one tribe 
being victorious over another. 

Although the circumstances, leading to an increase in the 
number of those thus endowed within the same tribe, are too 
complex to be clearly followed out, we can trace some of the 
probable steps. In the first place, as the reasoning powers and 

* See a remarkable series of arti- April 1, 1868 ; July 1, 1869, 
dee on * Physics and Politics * in the separately published, 

‘Fortnightly Review/ Nov. 1867; 
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foresight of the members became improved, each man would 
soon learn that if he aided his fellow-men, he would commonly 
receive aid in return. From this low motive he might acquirer 
the habit of aiding his fellows; and the habit of performing' 
benevolent actions certainly strengthens the feeling of sympathy 
which gives the first impulse to benevolent actions. Habits, 
moreover, followed during many generations probably tend to 
be inherited. 

But another and much more powerful stimulus to the de- 
velopment of the social virtues, is afforded by the praise and the 
blame of our fellow-men. To the instinct of sympathy, as we have 
already seen, it is primarily due, that we habitually bestow both 
praise and blame on otheis, whilst we love the former and dread 
the latter when applied to ourselves ; and this instinct no doubt 
was originally awiuired, like all the other social instincts, through 
natural selection. At how early a period the progenitors of man 
in the course of their development, became capable of feehngand 
l>oing irai>elled by, the praise or blame of their fellow-creatures, 
we cannot of course say. But it appears that even dogs appre- 
ciate encouragement, praise, and blame. The rudest savages 
feel the sentiment of glory, as they clearly show by preserving 
the trophies of their prowess, by their habit of excessive boasting, 
and even by the extreme care which they take of their per- 
sonal apjiearance and decorations ; for unless they regarded the 
opinion of their comrades, such habits would be senseless. 

They certainly feel shame at the breach of some of their lesser 
rules, and apparently remorse, as shewn by the case of the 
Australian who grew thin and could not rest from having 
delayed to murder some other woman, so as to propitiate his dead 
wife's spirit. Though I have not met with any other recorded 
case, it is scarcely credible that a savage, who will sacrifice his 
life rather than betray his tribe, or one who will deliver himself 
up as a prisoner rather than break his parole,^ would not 
feel remorse in his inmost soul, if he had failed in a duty, 
which he held sacred. 

We may therefore conclude that primeval man, at a very 
remote period, was influenced by the praise and blame of his 
fellows. It is obvious, that the members of the same tribe would 
approve of conduct which appeared to them to be for the general 
go^, and would reprobate that which appeared evil To do 
good unto others — ^to do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you— is the foundation-stone of morality. It is, therefore, 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance during rude times 

* Mr. Wallace gives eases in of Natural Selection,* 1870, p. 
his * Contributions to the Theory 354. 
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of the love of praise and the dread of blame. A man who was 
not impelled by any deep, instinctive feeling, to sacrifice his 
life for the good of others, yet was roused to such actions by a 
sense of glory, would by his example excite the same wish for 
glory in other men, and would strengthen by exercise the noble 
feeling of admiration. He might thus do far more good to his 
tribe than by begetting offspring with a tendency to inherit his 
own high character. 

With increased experience and reason, man perceives the 
more remote consequences of his at^tions, and the self-regarding 
virtues, such as temperance, chastity, &c,, wiiich during early 
times are, as we have before seen, utterly disregarded, come to 
be highly esteemed or even held sacred. I need not, however, 
repeat what I have taid on this head in the fourth chapter. 
Ultimately our moral sense or conscience becomes a highly 
complex sentiment— originating in the social instincts, largely 
guided by the approbation of our fellow-men, ruled by reason, 
self-interest, and in later times by deep religious feelings, and 
confirmed by instruction and habit. 

It must not be forgotten that although a high standard of 
morality gives but a slight or no advantage to each individual 
man and liis children over the other men of the same trilx?, yet 
that an increase in the number of well-endowed men and an 
advancement in the standard of morality wdll certainly give an 
immense advantage to one tribe over another. A tribe including 
many members who, from possessing in a high degree the spirit 
of patriotism, fidelity, obedience, courage, and sympathy, were 
always ready to aid one another, and to sacrifice themselves for 
the common good, would bo victorious over most other tribes ; 
and this would be natural selection. At all times throughout 
the world tribes have supplanted other tribes ; and as morality 
is one important element in their success, the standard of 
morality and the number of well-endowed men will thus every- 
where tend to rise and increase. 

It is, however, very difficult to form any judgment why one 
particular tribe and not another has boon successful and has 
jisen in the scale of civilisation. Many savages are in the same 
condition as when first discovered several centuries ago. As Mr. 
Bagebot has remarked, we are apt to look at progress as normal 
in human socie^ ; but history refutes this. The ancients did 
not even entertain the idea, nor do the Oriental nations at the 
present day. According to another high authority. Sir Henry 
Maine,^ ** the greatest part of mankind has never shewn a 

^ * Ancient Law,' 1861, p. 22. nightly Review.' April 1, 1868, p. 
For Mr. Bagehot'e remarks, * Fort 452. 
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particlo of desire that its civil institutions should be im* 
" proved/* Progress seems to depend on many concurrent 
favourable conditions, far too complex to be followed out. But 
it has often been remarked, that a cool climate, from leading to 
industry and to the various arts, has been ^ghly favourable 
thereto. The Esquimaux, pressed by hard necessity, have 
succeeded in many ingenious inventions, but their climate has 
been too severe for continued progress. Nomadic habits, whether 
over wide plains, or through the dense forests of the tropics, or 
along the shores of the sea, have in every case been highly 
detrimental. Whilst observing the barbarous inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego, it struck me that the possession of some 
property, a fixed abode, and the union of many families under a 
chief, were the indispensable requisites for civilisation. Such 
habits almost necessitate the cultivation of the ground ; and the 
first steps in cultivation would probably result, as I have else- 
where shewn, ^ from some such accident as the seeds of a fruit- 
tree falling on a heap of refuse, and producing an unusually fine 
variety. The problem, however, of the first advance of savages 
towards civilisation is at present much too difficult to be solved. 

Kaiurul Stlection a$ a ffecting Civilised Nations, — I have hitherto 
only considered the advancement of man from a semi-human 
condition to that of the modern savage. But some remarks on 
the action of natural selection on civilised nations may be worth 
adding. This subject has been ably discussed by Mr. W. K. 
Greg,® and previously by Mr. AValla^ and Mr. Galton." Most 
of my remarks are taken from these three authors. With 
savages, the weak in body or mind are soon eliminated ; and 
those that survive commonly exhibit a vigorous state of health. 
Wo civilised men, on the other hand, do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination ; we build asylums for the imbecile, the 
maimed, and the sick ; we institute poor-laws ; and our medical 

® ‘ The Variation of Animals an*! 1869, and by Mr. £. Ray I.ankester 
Plants under Domestication,* vol. i. in his * Comparative l.ongevity,’ 
p. 309. 1870, p. 128. Similar views 

• ‘ Fra^er’8 Magazine,* Sept. 1868, jieared previously in the ^Austra- 
p. 353. TitivS article seems to have lasian,’ July 13, 1867. 1 have 

struck many persons, and has given borrowed ideas from several of these 
rise to two remarkable essays and a writers. 

rejoinder iu the ‘Spectator,* Oct. For Mr. Wallace, see ‘ Anthro- 

3rd and 17th, 1868. It has also polog. Review,* as before cited. Mr. 
been discussed iu the ‘ Q. Journal of Gallon in ‘ Macmillan's Magazine,’ 
Science,* 1869, p. 152, and by Mr. Aug. 1865, p. 318 ; also his gi'eat 
Lawson Tuit iu the ‘ Dublin Q. work, ‘ H[$reditury Geuius,’ 1870. 
Journal of Medical Science,* Feb. ‘ 
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men exert their utmost skill to save the life of every one to the 
last moment. There is reason to believe that vaccination has 
preserved thousands, who from a weak constitution would 
formerly have succumbed to small-pox. Thus the weak members 
of civilised societies propagate their kind. No one who has 
attended to the breeding of domestic animals will doubt that 
this must be highly injurious to the race of man. It is surprising 
how soon a want of care, or care wrongly directed, leads to the 
degeneration of a domestic race ; but excepting in the case of 
man himself, hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow his 
worst animals to breed. 

The aid which we feel impelled to give to the helpless is mainly 
an incidental result of the instinct of sympathy, which was 
originally acquired as i)art of the social instincts, but sub- 
sequently rendered, in the manner previously indicated, more 
tender and more widely diffused. Nor could wo check our 
sympathy, even at the urging of hard reason, without deteriora- 
tion in the noblest part of our nature. The surgeon may harden 
himself whilst performing an operation, for he knows that he is 
acting for the good of his patient ; but if wo were intentionally 
to neglect the weak and helpless, it could only be for a con- 
tingent l)enefit, with an overwhelming present evil. We must 
therefore bear the undoubtedly Imd effects of the weak surviving 
and propagating their kind; but there appears to Ikj at least one 
check in steady action, namely that the weaker and inferior 
members of society do not marry so freely as the sound ; and 
tliis check might be indefinitely increased by the weak in 
body or mind refraining from marriage, though this is more to be 
hoped for than expected. 

In every country in which a large standing army is kept up, 
the finest young men are taken by the conscription or are 
enlisted. They are thus exjwsed to early death during war, are 
often tempted into vice, and are prevented from marrying during 
the prime of life. On the other hand the shorter and feebler men, 
with poor constitutions, are left at home, and consequently have 
a much better chance of marrying and propagating their kind.” 

Man accumulates property and liequeaths it to his children, 
so that the children of the rich have an advantage over the poor 
in the race for sucoess, independently of bodily or mental su- 
periority. On the other hand, the children of parents who are 
short-lived, and are therefore on an average deficient in health 
and vigour, come into their property sooner than other children, 

” Prof, H. Kick OEinfluss der on this head, and on other enoh 
Katurwisaenschaft auf das Recht,’ pointc. 

Jane, 1872) has some good remarks 
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and will lie likely to marry earlier, and leave a larger number of 
oflfgpring to inherit their inferior constitutions. But the in- 
heritance of property by itself is very far from an evil ; for 
without the accumulation of capital the arts could not progress; 
and it is chiefly through their power that the civilised races have 
extended, and are now everywhere extending their range, so as 
to take the place of the lower races. Nor does the moderate 
accumulation of wealth interfere with the process of selection. 
WTicn a poor man becomes moderately rich, his children enter 
trades or professions in which there is struggle enough, so that 
the able in body and mind succeed best. The presence of a body 
of W(?ll‘in8tructed men, who have not to labour for their daily 
bread, is important to a degree which cannot be over-estimated ; 
as all high intellectual work is carried on by them, and on such 
work, material progress of all kinds mainly depends, not to 
mention other and higher advantages. No doubt wealth when 
very great tends to convert men into useless drones, but their 
numl)er is never large; and some degree of elimination here 
occurs, for we daily see rich men, who happen to be fools or 
])rofligato, squandering away their wealth. 

Primogeniture with entailed estates is a more direct evil, 
though it may formerly have been a great advantage by the 
creation of a dominant class, and any government is ^tter 
than none. Mo.st eldest sons, though they may be weak in body 
or mind, marry, whilst the younger sons, however superior 
in these respects, do not so generally marry. Nor can worth- 
less eldest sons with entailed estates squander their wealth. 
But here, as elsewhere, the relations of civilised life are so 
complex that some compensatory checks intervene. The men 
who are rich through primogeniture are able to select genera- 
tion after generation the more beautiful and charming women ; 
and those must generally be healthy in body and active in 
mind. The evil consequences, such as they may be, of the 
continued preservation of the same line of descent, without any 
selection, are checked by men of rank always wishing to increase 
their wealth and power; and this they effect by marrying 
heiresses. But the daughters of parents who have produced 
single children, are themselves, as Mr. Galton^* has shewn, apt to 
be sterile ; and thus noble families are continually cut off in the 
direct line, and their wealth flo^^’s into some side channel ; but 
unfortunately this channel is not determined by superiority of 
any kind. 

Although civilisation thus checks in many ways the action of 

*2 * Hereditary Oeoins,* 1870, pp. 132-140. 
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nataral seloction, it apparently favours the better development 
of the body, by means of good food and the freedom from occa- 
sional hardships. This may be inferred from civilised men 
having been found, wherever compared, to be physically 
stronger than savages.** They appear also to have equal powers 
of endurance, as has been proved in many adventurous ex- 
peditions. Even the great luxury of the rich can be but little 
detrimental ; for the expectation of life of our aristocracy, at all 
ages and of both sexes, is very little inferior to that of healthy 
English lives in the lower classes.** 

We will now look to the intellectual faculties. If in each 
grade of society the members were divided into tw’o equal 
bodies, the one including the intellectually superior and the 
other the inferior, there can be little doubt that the former 
would succeed best in all occupations, and rear a greater number 
of children. Even in the lowest walks of life, skill and ability 
must be of some advantage; though in many occupations, 
owing to the great division of labour, a very small oiui. Hence 
in civilised nations there will be some tendency to an increase 
both in the number and in the standard of the intellectually 
able. But I do not wish to assert tliat this tendency may not be 
more than counterbalanced in other w'ays, as by the multiplica- 
tion of the reckless and improvident ; but even to such as these, 
ability must bo some advantage. 

It has often been objected to views like the foregoing, that the 
most eminent men who have ever lived have left no offspring to 
inherit their great intellect. Mr. Galtou says,** “ I regret I am 

unable to solve the simple question whether, and how far, 
“ men and women who are prodigies of genius are infertile. I 
** have, however, shewn that men of eminence are by no means 
“ so.” Great lawgivers, the founders of benehcout religions, 
great philosophers and discoverers in science, aid the progress of 
mankind in a far higher degree by their works than by leaving 
a numerous progeny. In the case of corporeal structures, it is 
the selection of the slightly better-endowed and the elimination 
of the slightly less well-endowed individuals, and not the pre- 
servation of strongly-marked and rare anomalies, that leads to 
the advancement of a species.** So it will be with the intellectual 
faculties, since the somewhat abler men in each grade of society 

“ Quatrefageii, * Revue dee Cours 1870, p. 115. 

Soientifiques,* 1867'>68, p. 659, »» * Hereditary Genius,* 1870, p, 

** See the fifth and sixth columns, 330. 
compiled from good authorities, in * Origin of Species * (fifth odi* 

the table given in Mr. K. K. Lan- tion, 1869), p. 104. 
kaster’s * Comparative Longevity,’ 
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succeed rather better than the less able, and consequently 
increase in number, if not otherwise preyented. When in 
any nation the standard of intellect and the number of intel- 
lectual men have increased, we may expect from the law of 
the deviation from an average, that prodigies of genius will, as 
shown by Mr. Galton, appear somewhat more frequently thmi 
before. 

In regard to the moral qualities, some elimination of the 
worst dispositions is always in progress even in the most civilised 
nations. Malefactors arc executed, or imprisoned for long 
periods, so that they cannot freely transmit their bad qualities. 
Melancholic and insane persons are confined, or commit suicide. 
Violent and quarrelsome men often come to a bloody end. The 
restless who will not follow any steady occupation— and this 
relic of barbarism is a great check to civilisation - emigrate to 
newly-settled countries, where they prove useful pioneers. In- 
temperance is so highly destructive, that the expectation of life 
of the intern f»erate, at the age of thirty for instance, is only 13*8 
years ; whilst for the rural labourers of England at the same age 
it is 40*59 years.’* Profligate women bear few children, and 
profligate men rarely marry ; both suffer from disease. In the 
breeding of domestic animals, the elimination of those individuals, 
though few in number, which are in any marked manner inferior, 
is by no means an unimportant clement towards success. This 
especially holds good with injurious characters which tend to 
reappear through reversion, such as blackness in sheep; and 
with mankind some of the worst dispositions, vrhich occasionally 
without any assignable cause make their appearanoe in families, 
may perhaps be reversions to a savage state, from which we are 
not removed by very many generations. This view seems 
indeed recognis^ in the common expression that such men are 
the black sheep of the family. 

With civilis^ nations, os far as an advanced standard of 
morality, and an increased number of fairly good men are con- 
cemod, natural selection apparently effects but little ; though 
the fundamental social instincts were originally thus gained. 
But I have already said enough, whilst treating of the lower 
races, on the causes which 1^ to the advance of morality, 
namely, the approbation of our fellow-men— the strengthening 

»» < Hereditary Genius,* 1870, p. Neison’s * Vital Statistics.’ In re- 
347. gard to profligacy, see Dr. Farr, 

*• E. Ray Lankester, ‘Compara- Mnflucnce of Marriage on Mor- 
tive Longevity,’ 1870, p. 115. The tality,’ * Nat. Assoc, for the Promo- 
table of the intemporate is fVom tion of Social Science,’ 1858. 
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<rf OTir sympathies by habit — example and imitation— reason— - 
experience, and even self-interest — instruction during youth, and 
religious feelings. 

A most important obstacle in civilised countries to an increase 
in the number of men of a superior class has been strongly insisted 
on by Mr. Greg and Mr. Galton,'® namely, the fact that the vei^ 
)X)or and reckless, ^ ho are often degraded by vice, almost invari- 
ably marry early, whilst the careful and frugal, who are generally 
otherwise virtuous, marry late in life, so that they may be able 
to support themselves and their children in comfort. Those who 
marry early produce within a given period not only a greater 
number of generations, but, as shown by Dr. Duncan,®® they pro- 
duce many more children. The children, moreover, that are 
bom by mothers during the prime of life are heavier and larger, 
and therefore prol>ably more vigorous, than those bora at other 
periods. Thus tlie reckless, degraded, and often vicious members 
of society, tend to increase at a quicker rate than the provident 
and generally virtuous members. Or as Mr. Greg puts the case : 
** The careless, squalid, unaspiring Irishman multiplies like 

rabbits : the frugal, foreseeing, self-respecting, ambitious Scot, 
''stern in his morality, spiritual in his faith, sagacious and dis- 
" ciplined in his intelligence, passes his best years in struggle 
"and in celibacy, marries late, and leaves few behind him. 
" Given a land originally peopled by a thousand Saxons and a 
" thousand Celts — and in a dozen generations five-sixths of the 
" population would be Celts, but five-sixths of the property, of 
" the power, of the intellect, would belong to the one-sixth of 
" Saxons that remained. In the eternal ' struggle for existence,’ 
" it would be the inferior and hw favoured race that had pro- 
" vailed— and prevailed by virtue not of its good qualities but of 
"its faults.” 

There are, however, some checks to this downward tendency. 
We have seen that the intemperate suffer from a high rate of 
mortality, and the extremely profligate leave few offspring. The 
poorest classes crowd into towns, and it has been proved by Dr. 
Stark from the statistics of ten years in Scotland,®^ that at all 


*• * Fraser’s Magazine,’ Sept, 
1868, p. 353. * Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Aug. 1865, p. 318. The Her. 
F. W. Farrar (‘ Fraser’s Mag.’ Aug. 
1870, p. 264) takes a different view. 

* On the Laws of the Fertility 
of Women,’ in * Transact. Royal 
Soc.’ Edinburgh, vol. zxiv. p. 287; 
DOW published separately under the 


title of * Fecundity, Fertility, and 
Sterility,’ 1871. See, also, Mr. 
Oalton, * Hereditary Genius, * pp. 
352-367, for observations to the 
above effect. 

** * Tenth Annual Report of 
Births, Deaths, &c., in S^tlaBd,’ 
1867, p. zziz. 
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ages the death-rate is higher in towns than in rural districts, 
** and during the first five years of life the town death-rate is 
almost exactly double that of the rural districts.” As these r^ 
turns include both the rich and the poor, no doubt more than 
twice the number of births would be requisite to keep up the 
number of the Tery poor inhabitants in the towns, relatiTelylo 
those in the country. With women, marriage at too early an 
age is highly injurious ; for it has been found in France that, 
” twice as many wives under twenty die in the year, as died out 
of the same number of the unmarried.” The mortality, also, 
of husbands under twenty is "excessively high,”** but what the 
cause of this may be, seems doubtful. Lastly, if the men who 
prudently delay marrying until they can bring up their families 
in comfort, were to select, as they often do, women in the prime 
of life, the rate of increase in the better class would be only 
slightly Ies.scned. 

It was established from an enormous lx)dy of statistics, taken 
during 1853, that the unmarried men throughout France, 
between the ages of twenty and eighty, die in a much larger 
proix)rtion than the married : for instance, out of every 1000 
unmarried men, between the ages of twenty and thirty, 11*3 
annually died, whilst of the married only 6*5 died.” A similar 
law was proved to hold good, during the years 1863 and 1864, 
with the entire population alx)ve the age of twenty in Scotland : 
for instance, out of every 1000 unmarried men, between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, 14*97 annually died, whilst of the married 
only 7*24 died, that is less than balf.*^ Dr. Stark remarks on 
this, " Bachelorhood is more destructive to life than the most 
"unwholesome trades, or than residence in an unwholesome 
" house or district where there has never been the most distant 
"attempt at sanitary improvement.” He considers that the 
lessened mortality is the direct result of " marriage, and the 
" more regular domestic habits which attend that state.” He 
admits, however, that the intemperate, profligate, and criminal 
classes, whose duration of life is low, do not commonly marry ; 
and it must likewise be admitted that men with a weak constitu- 

These quotations are taken from the same striking |>aper. 
from our highest authority on such ** 1 have taken the mean of the 
questions, namely, Dr. Farr, in his quinquennial means, given in * The 
paper ^On the Influence of Mar- Tenth Annual Re^rt of Births, 
riage on the Mortality of the French Deaths, Ac., in Scotland,* 1867. 
People,* read before the Nat. Assoc. The quotation from Dr. Stark is 
for the Promotion of Social Science, copied from an article in the * Daily 
1858. News,* Oct. 17th, 1868, which Dr* 

*• Dr. Farr, ibid. The quota- Farr considers very carefully writ* 
tioos given below are extracted ten. 
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tion, ill health, or any great infirmity in Ixxiy or mind, will often 
not wish to marry, or will be rejected. l>r. Stark seems to have 
come to the conclusion that marriage in itself is a main cause of 
prolonged life, from finding that aged married men still have a 
considerable advantage in this respect over the unmarried of the 
same advanced age ; but every one must have known instances 
of men, who with weak health during youth did not marry, and 
yet have survived to old age, though remaining weak, and there- 
fore always with a lessened chance of life or of marrying. There 
is another remarkable circumstance which seems to support Dr. 
Stork^s conclusion, namely, that widows and widowers in Franco 
suffer in comparison with the married a very heavy rate of mor- 
tality ; but Dr. Farr attributes this to the poverty and evil hnbit.s 
consequent on the disruption of the family, and to grief. On 
the whole we may conclude with Dr. Farr that the le.sser mortality 
of married than of unmarried men, which seems to be a general 
law, “is mainly due to the constant elimination of imperfect 
“ types, and to the skilful selection of the finest individuals out 
“ of each successive generation f the selection relating only to 
the marriage state, and acting on all cori)oreal, intellectual, and 
moral qualities.^ We may, therefore, infer that sound and 
good men who out of prudence remain for a time unmarried, do 
not suffer a high rate of mortality. 

If the various checks specified in the two last paragraphs, and 
perhaps others as yet unknown, do not prevent the reckless, the 
vicious and otherwise inferior members of society fi-om increas- 
ing at a quicker rate than the better class of men, the nation will 
retrograde, os has too often occurred in the history of the world. 
We must remember that progress is no invariable rule. It is 
very difficult to say why one civilised nation rises, becomes more 
powerful, and spreads more widely, than another ; or why the 
same nation progresses more quickly at one time than at another. 
We can only say that it depends on an increase in the actual 
number of the population, on the number of the men endowed 
with high intellectual and moral faculties, as well as on their 
standard of excellence. Corporeal structure appears to have 
little influence, except so far as vigour of body leads to vigour of 
mind. 

It has been urged by several writers that as high intellectual 
powers are advantageous to a nation, the old Greeks^ who stood 
some grades higher in intellect than any race that has ever 

•• Dr. Duncao remarks (‘ Fecund- “ from th« unmarried side to the 
ity, Fertility,* &c., 1871, p. 334) on “ married, leaving the unmarried 
this subject ; “ At every age the “ columns crowded with the sioklr 
** healthy and beautiful go over and unfortunate.** 
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existed,** ought, if the power of natural selection were real, to 
have riKcn still higher in the scale, increased in number, and 
stocked the whole of Europe. Here we have the tacit assump- 
tion, so often made with respect to corporeal structures, that 
there is some innate tendency towards continued development in 
mind and body. But development of all kinds depends on many 
concurrent favourable circumstances. Natural selection lusts 
only tentatively. Individuals and races may have acquired cer- 
tain indisputable advantages, and yet have perished &om failing 
in other characters. The Greeks may have retrograded from a 
want of coherence between the many small states, from the small 
size of their whole country, from the practice of slavery, or from 
extreme sensuality ; for they did not succumb until they were 

enervated and corrupt to the very core.** The western nations 
of Europe, who now so immeasurably surpass their former savage 
progenitors, and stand at the summit of civilisation, owe little 
or none of their superiority to direct inheritance from the old 
Greeks, though they owe much to the written works of that 
wonderful people. 

Who can positively say why the Spanish nation, so dominant 
at one time, has been distanced in the raco. The awakening of 
the nations of Europe from the dark ages is a still more perplex- 
ing problem. At that early period, as Mr. Galton has remarked, 
almost all the men of a gentle nature, those given to meditation 
or culture of the mind, had no refuge except in the bosom of 
a Church which demanded celibacy;** and this could hardly 
fail to have had a deteriorating influence on each successive 
generation. During this same period the Holy Inquisition 
selected with extreme care the fre^t and boldest men in order 
to burn or imprison them. In Spain alone some of the best 
iQeix — those who doubted and questioned, and without doubting 
there can be no progress— were eliminated during three cen- 
turies at the rate of a thousand a year. The evil which the 
Catholic Church has thus effected is incalculable, though no 
doubt counterbalanced to a certain, perhaps to a large, extent 
in other ways; nevertheless, Europe has progressed at an un- 
paralleled rate. 

** See the ingenious and original 257) advances arraments on the 
argument on this subj^ by Mr. other side. SirC.Lyell had already 
Galton, ‘Hereditary Genius,* pp. (‘Principles of Oology,* toI. i». 
340-342. 1868, p. 489) in a striking passage 

Mr. Greg, ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,* called attention to the evil influence 
Sept. 1868, p. 857 . of the Holy Inquisition in having, 

” ‘ Hereditary Genius,* 1870, p p. through selection, lowered the gene- 
357-^9. The Rev. F. W. Farrar ral standard of intelligence in E«- 

Fraser's Mag.,’ Aug. 1870, p. rope. 
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The remarkable success of the English as colonists, compared 
to other European nations, has been ascribed to their ** daring 

and persistent energy ; ** a result which is well illustrated by 
comparing the progress of the Canadians of English and French 
extr^tion ; but who can say how the English gained their energy ? 
There is apparently much truth in the belief that the wonderful 
progress of the United States, as well os the character of the 
people, are the results of natural selection ; for the more encr> 
getic, restless, and courageous men from all parts of Europe 
hare emigrated during the last ten or twelve generations to that 
great country, and have there succeeded best ® Looking to the 
distant future, I do not think that the Bev. Mr. Zincke takes an 
exaggerated view when he says " All other series of events — 
''as that which resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and 
“that which resulted in the empire of Rome— only appear to 
'' have purpose and value when viewed in connection with, or 
“ rather as subsidiary to ... . the great stream of Anglo-Saxon 
“emigration to the west” Obscure as is the problem of the 
advance of civilisation, we can at least see that a nation 
which produced during a lengthened period the greatest 
number of highly intellectual, energetic, brave, patriotic, and 
benevolent men, would generally prevail over less favoured 
nations. 

Natural selection follows from the struggle for existence ; and 
this from a rapid rate of increase. It is impossible not to regret 
bitterly, but whether wisdly is another question, the rate at 
which man tends to increase ; for this leads in barbarous tribes 
to infanticide and many other evils, and in civilised nations to 
abject poverty, celibacy, and to the late marriages of the prudent 
But as man suffers from the same physical evils os the lower 
animals, he has no right to expect an immunity from the evils 
consequent on the struggle for existence. Had he not been sub* 
jected during primeval times to natural selection, assuredly he 
would never have attained to his present rank. Since we see in 
many parts of the world enormous areas of the most fertile land 
capable of supporting numerous happy homes, but peopled only 
by a few wandering savages, it might be argued that the struggle 
for existence had not been sufficiently severe to force up* 
words to his highest standard. Judging from all that we know 
of man and the lower animals, there has always been sufficient 
variability in their intellectual and moral faculties, for a steady 
advance through natural selection. No doubt such advance 

** Mr. Oalton, * Macmillan*! and National Lift,* Dec. 1869, p. 184. 
Magaaina,* Augnit, 1865, p. 325. <Laai. Winter in the United 

See also, * Nature,* *On Darwinism States,* 1868, p. 29. 
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demands many favourable concurrent circumstances; but it may 
well be doubW whether the most favourable would have sufficed, 
had not the rate of increase been rapid, and the consequent 
struggle for existence extremely severe. It even appears from 
what we see, for instance, in parts of S. America, that a people 
which may be called civilised, such as the Spanish settlers, is 
liable to become indolent and to retrograde, when the con- 
ditions of life are very easy. With highly civilised nations con- 
tinued progress depends in a subordinate degree on natural 
selection ; for such nations do not supplant and exterminate one 
another as do savage tribes. Nevertheless the more intelligent 
members within the same community will succeed better in the 
long run than the inferior, and leave a more numerous progeny, 
and this is a form of natural selection. The more efficient 
causes of progress seem to consist of a good education during 
youth whilst the brain is impressible, and of a high standard of 
excellence, inculcated by the ablest and best men, embodied in 
the laws, customs and traditions of the nation, and enforced by 
public opinion. It should, however, be borne in mind, that the 
enforcement of public opinion depends on our appreciation of 
the approbation and disapprobation of others ; and this apprecia- 
tion is founded on our sympathy, which it can hardly be doubted 
was originally developed through natural selection as one of the 
most important elements of the social instincts.” 

On the evidence that all civilised nations were once harharous , — 
The present subject has been treated in so full and admirable a 
manner by Sir J. Lubbock,** Mr. Tylor, Mr. McLennan, and 
others, that I need here give only the briefest summary of their 
results. The arguments recently advanced by the Duke of 
Argyll** and formerly by Archbishop Whately, in favour of the 
belief that man came into the world as a civilised being, and 
that all savages have since undergone degradation, seem to me 
weak in comparison with those advanced on the other side. 
Many nations, no doubt, have fallen away in civilisation, and 
some may have lapsed into utter barbarism, though on this 
latter head I have met with no evidence. The Fuegians were 
probably compelled by other conquering hordes to settle in their 
inhospitable country, and they may have become in consequence 
somewhat more degraded; but it would be difficult to prove 

am much indebted to Mr. ** * On the Origin of CiTiliaatkka,' 
John Morlev for tome g^od criti- *Proc. Ethnological Soc.* Nor. 36 
eiuni on thia subject: see, also, 1867. 

Broca, * Les Sdlectious,* ‘ Revue d’An- ‘ Primeval Man,* 1869, 

thropologie,* 1872. 
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that they have fallen much below the Botocudos, who inhabit 
the finest parts of Brazil. 

The eTidence that all civilised nations ore the descendants of 
barbarians, consists, on the one side, of clear traces of their 
former low condition in still-existing customs, beliefs, language, 
&c.; and on the other side, of proofs that savages are inde- 
pendently able to raise themselves a few steps in the scale of 
civilisation, and have actually thus risen. The evidence on the 
first head is extremely curious, but cannot be here given : I refer 
to such cases as that of the art of enumeration, which, as Mr. 
Tylor clearly shews by reference to the words still used in some 
places, originated in counting the fingers, first of one hand and 
thep of the other, and lastly of the toes. We have traces of this 
in our own decimal system, and in the Roman numerals, where, 
after the V., which is supposed to be an abbreviated picture of a 
human hand, we pass on to \T., Ac., when the other hand no 
doubt was used. So again, “ when we s|xjak of three-score and 
“ ten, we are counting by the vigesimal system, each score thus 
** ideally made, standing for 20 — for ' one man * as a Mexican or 
" Carib would put it.”** According to a largo and increasing 
school of philologists, every language bears the marks of its slow 
and gradual evolution. So it is with the art of writing, for 
letters are rudiments of pictorial representations. It is hardly 
possible to read Mr. M^Lennan’s work** and not admit that 
almost all civilised nations still retain traces of such rude habits 
as the forcible capture of wives. What ancient nation, as the 
same author asks, can be named that was originally mono- 
gamous? The primitive idea of justice, as shewn by the law of 
battle and other customs of which vestiges still remain, was 
likewise most rude. Many existing superstitions are the 
remnants of former false religious beliefs. The highest form of 
religion — the grand idea of God hating sin and loving right- 
eousness— was unknown daring primeval times. 

Turning to the other kind of evidence : Sir J. Lubbock has 
shewn that some savages have recently improved a little in 
some of their simpler arta From the extremely curious 
account which he gives of the weapons, tools, and arts, in use 

** * Royal Institution of Great Conjectural Solution of the 

Britain,* Ifareb 15, 1867. Also, Origin of the Class, System of 
* Researebes into the Early History Relationship,* in * Proc. American 
of Mankind,* 1865. Acad, of Sciences,* vol. vii. Feb. 

** * Primitive Marriage,* 1865. 1868. Prof. Schaaffhausen (^An- 

See, likewise, an excellent article, thropolog. Review,* Oct. 1869, p. 
evidently by the same author, in 373) remarks on “the vestiges of 
the * North British Review,* July, “ humMi sacrifices found both in 
1869. Also, Mr. L. H. Morgan, “ Homer and the Old Testament.** 
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amongst aAysLg^ in yarious parts of the world, it cannot be 
doubted that these have nearly all been independent discoveries, 
excepting perhaps the art of making fire.”* The Australian 
boomerang is a good instance of one such independent discovery^ 
The Tahitians when first visited had advanced in many respects 
beyond the inhabitants of most of the other Polynesian islands. 
There are no just grounds for the belief that the high culture of 
the native Peruvians and Mexicans was derived from abroad 
many native plants were there cultivated, and a few native 
animals domesticated. We should bear in mind that, judging 
from the small influence of most missionaries, a wandering crew 
from some semi-civilised land, if washed to the shores of 
America, would not have produced any marked efiect on the 
natives, unless they had already become somewhat advanced. 
Looking to a very remote period in the history of the world, we 
find, to use Sir J. Lubbock’s well-known terms, a paleolithic and 
neolithic period; and no one will pretend that the art of 
grinding rough ^nt tools was a borrowed one. In all parts of 
Europe, as far east as Greece, in Palestine, India, Japan, New 
Zealand, and Africa, including Egypt, flint tools have been 
discovered in abundance; and of their use the existing in- 
habitants retain no tradition. There is also indirect evidence of 
their former use by the Chinese and ancient Jews. Hence there 
can hardly be a doubt that the inhabitants of these countries, 
which include nearly the whole civilised world, were once 
in a barbarous condition. To believe that man was abori- 
ginally civilised and then suffered utter degradation in so many 
regions, is to take a pitiably low view of human nature. It is 
apparently a truer and more cheerful view that progress has 
been much more general than retrogression ; that man has risen, 
though by slow and interrupted steps, from a lowly condition to 
the highest standard as yet attaint by him in knowledge, 
morals and religion. 


** Sir J. Lubbock, * Prehistoric 
Times,* 2nd edit. 1869, chap. zv. 
and ZTi. et passim. See oIm the 
excellent 9th chapter in Tylor’s 
Early History of Mankind,* 2nd 


edit., 1870. 

Dr, F. Muller has made some 
good remarks to this effect in the 
*Reise der Novara: Anthropolog. 
TheU,* AbtheU. iii. 1868, a. 127. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the Affinities and Genealogy of Man. 

Position of man in the animal series — The natural system genealogical — 
Adaptive characters of slight value — Various small points of resem- 
blance between man and the Quadrumana — Hank of man in the natural 
system — Birthplace and antiquity of man — Absence of fossil connecting- 
links — Lower stages in the genealogy of man, as inferred, firstly from 
his affinities and secondly from his structure — Early androgynous con- 
dition of the V^'ertebrata — Conclusion. 

Even if it be granted that the difference between man and his 
nearest allies is as great in corporeal stnicture as some natu- 
ralists maintain, and although we must grant that the diffei^ 
ence between them is immense in mental power, yet the facts 
given in the earlier chapters appear to declare, in the plainest 
manner, thrit man is descended from some lower form, notwith- 
standing that connecting-links have not hitherto been dis- 
covered. 

^lun is liable to numerous, slight, and diversified variations, 
which arc induced by the same general canses, are governed 
and transmitted in accordance with the same general laws, as in 
the lower animals. Man has multiplied so rapidly, that he has 
neceft.^ly been exposed to struggle for existence, and con- 
sequently to natural selection. He has given rise to many races, 
some of which differ so much from each other, that they have 
often been ranked by naturalists as distinct species. His body 
is constructed on the same homological plan as that of other 
mammals. He passes through the same phases of embryo- 
logical development. He retains many rudimentary and useless 
structures, which no donbt were once serviceable. Characters 
occasionally make their re-appcaronco in him, which we have 
reason to believe were possesi^ by his early progenitors. If the 
ori^ of man had been wholly different from that of all other 
animals, these various appearances would be mere empty 
deceptions; but such an adxnission is incredible. These appear- 
ances, on the other hand, are intelligible, at least to a large 
extent, if man is the co-descendant with other mammals of some 
unknown and lower form. 

Some naturalists, from being deeply impressed with the 
mental and spiritud powers of man, have ^vided the whole 
organic world into three kingdoms, the Human, the Animal, 
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and the Vegetable, thus giving to man a separate kingdom.' 
Spiritual powers cannot bo compared or classed by the natu- 
raiiat r but he may endeavour to shew, as I have done, that the 
mental Acuities of man and the lower animals do not differ in 
kind, although inMncnsely in degree. A difference in d^ree, 
however great, does not justify us in placing man in a distinct* 
kingdom, as i;^l perhaps be best illustrated by comparing the 
mental powers of two insects, namely, a coccus or scale-insect 
and an ant, which undoubtedly belong to the sanTe class. The 
difference is here greater tlian, though of a somewhat different kind 
from, that between man and the highest mammal. The female 
coccus, whilst young, attaches itself by its proboscis to a plant ; 
sucks the sap, but never moves again; is fertilised and lays eggs; 
and this is its whole history. On the other hand, to dcscrilje the 
habits and mental powers of worker-ants, would require, as 
Pierre Huber has shewn, a large volume ; I may, however, briefly 
specify a few points. Ants certainly communicate information to 
each other, and several unite for the same work, or for games of 
play. They recognise their fellow-ants after months of absence, 
and feel sympathy for each other. They build great edifices, 
keep them clean, close the doors in the evening, and post 
sentries. They make roads as well as tunnels under rivers, and 
temporary bridges over them, by clinging togetlier. They 
collect food for the community, and when an object, too large for 
entrance, is brought to the nest, they enlarge the door, and 
afterwards build it up again. They store up seeds, of which 
they prevent the germination, and which, if damp, are brought 
up to the sar£eu)e to dry. They keep aphides and other insects as 
milch-cows. They go out to battle in regular bands, and freely 
sacrifice their lives for the common weal. They emigrate ac- 
cording to a preconcerted plan. They capture slaves. They move 
the eggs of their aphides, as well as their own eggs and cocoons, 
into warm parts of the nest, in order that they may be quickly 
hatched; and endless similar facts could be given.^ On the 
whole, the difference in mental power between an ant and a 
coccus is immense ; yet no one has ever dreamed of placing these 
insects in distinct classes, much less in distinct kingdoms. No 

‘ Isidore Oeoffiroy St.-Hilaire gires of ants are given by Hr. Belt, in 
a de^4uled account of the position in hU ‘Natnralist in Nicaragna,* 
assigned to man by various natural- 1874. See also Mr. Hoggridge's 
ists in their classifications: *Hist. admirable work, * Harvesting Ants,* 
Nat. Q^n.* tom. ii. 1859, pp. 170- 8io., 1873, also * L'Instinct ches les 

189. Insectes,’ by M. George Pouchet, 

* Some of the most interesting * Revue des Deux MondeV 
facts ever published on the habits 1870 p. 662. 
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doubt the difference is bridged o^er by other insects ; and this 
is not the case with man and the higher apes. But we have 
every reason to believe that the breaks in the series are oimply 
the results of many forms having become extinct. 

Professor Owen, relying chiefly on the structure of the brain, 
has divided the mammalian series into four sub-classes. One of 
these he devotes to man; in another he places both the 
Marsupials and the Monotomata; so that he makes man as 
distinct from all other mammals as are these two latter groups 
conjoined. This view has not been accepted, as far as I am 
aware, by any naturalist capable of forming an indei)endent 
judgment, and therefore need not here be further considered. 

We can understand why a classification founded on any single 
character or organ— even an organ so wonderfully complex and 
important as the brain— or on the high development of the 
mental faculties, is almost sure to prove unsatisfactory. This 
principle has indeed been tried with hymonopterous insects; 
but when thus classed by their habits or instincts, the arrange- 
ment proved thoroughly artificial.* Classifications may, of 
course, bo based on any character whatever, as on size, colour, 
or the element inhabited; but naturalists have long felt a 
profound conviction that there is a natural system. This 
system, it is now generally admitted, must be, as far as possible, 
genealogical in arrangement,— that is the co-desoendants of the 
same form must be kept together in one group, apart from the 
co-descendants of any other form ; but if the parent-forms are 
related, so will be their descendants, and the two groups to- 
gether will form a larger group. The amount of difference 
between the several groups — that is the amount of modification 
which each has undergone — is expressed by such terms as 
genera, families, orders, and classes. As we have no record of 
the lines of descent, the pedigree can be discovered only by 
observing the degrees of resemblance between the beings which 
are to bo classed. For this object numerous points of resem- 
blance are of much more importance than the amount of 
sunilarity or dissimilarity in a few points. If two languages 
were found to resemble each other in a multitude of words and 
points of construction, they would be universally recognised as 
having sprung from a common source, notwithstanding that 
they differed greatly in some few words or points of construction. 
But with organic beings the points of resemblance must not 
consist of adaptations to similar habits of life : two AuiTnal*^ may, 
for instance, have had their whole frames modified for living in 


• Westwood, * Modem Class of Insects,* voL ii. 1840, p. 87. 
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the water, and yet they will not be brought any nearer to each 
other in the natural system. Hence we can see how it is that 
resemblances in several unimportant structures, in useless and 
rudimentary organs, or not now functionally active, or in an 
embryological condition, are by far the most serviceable for clas- 
Bification; for they can hardly be due to adaptations within a_ 
late peri(^ ; and thus they reveal the old lines of descent or or 
true affinity. 

We can farther see why a great amount of modification in 
some one character ought not to lead us to separate widely any 
two organisms. A part which already differs much from the 
same part in other allied forms has already, according to the 
theory of evolution, varied much ; consequently it would (as long 
as the organism remained exposed to the same exciting con> 
ditions) be liable to further variations of the same kind ; and 
these, if beneficial, would be preserved, and thus be continually 
augmented. In many cases the continued development of a part, 
for instance, of the b^k of a bird, or of the teetli of a mammal, 
would not aid the species in gaining its food, or for any other 
object ; but with man we can see no definite limit to the con- 
tinued deve lopment of the brain and mental faculties, as far as 
advantage is concerned. Therefore in determining the position 
of man in the natural or genealogical system, the extreme de- 
velopment of his brain ought not to outweigh a multitude of 
resemblances in other less important or quite imimportant 
points. 

The greater number of naturalists w'ho have taken into con- 
sideration the whole structure of man, including his mental 
faculties, have followed Blumenbach and Cuvier, and have placed 
man in a separate Order, under the title of the Bimana, and 
therefore on an equality with the orders of the Quadrumana, 
Carnivora, <kc. Becently many of our best naturalists have 
recurred io the view first propounded by Linufeus, so remarkable 
for his sagacity, and have placed man in the same Order with 
the Quadrumana, under the title of the Primates. The justice of 
this conclusion will be admitted ; for in the first place, we must 
bear in mind the comparative insignificance for classification 
of the great development of the brain in man, and that the 
strongly-marked differences between the skulls of man and the 
Quac^mana (l&tely insisted upon by Bischoff, Aeby, and others) 
apparently follow from their differently developed brains. In 
the second place, we must remember that nearly all the other 
and more important differences between man and the Quadrumana 
are manifestly adaptive in their nature, and relate chiefiy to the 
erect position of man ; such as the structure of his hand, foot. 
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and pelvis, the cnrvaturo of his spine, and the position of his 
head. The family of Seals offers a good illustration of the small 
importance of adaptive characters for classification. These 
animals differ from all other Carnivora in the form of their 
bodies and in the structure of their limbs, far more than does 
man from the higher apes; yet in most systems, from that of 
Cuvier to the most recent one by Mr. Flower,* seals are ranked 
as a mere family in the Order of the Carnivora. If man had not 
been his own classifier, he would never have thought of founding 
a separate order for liis own reception. 

It would l^e beyond my limits, and quite beyond my knowledge, 
oven to name the innumerable points of structure in which man 
agrees with the other Primates. Our great anatomist and 
philosopher, Prof. Huxley, has fully discussed this subject,® and 
concludes that man in all parts of his oi^nisation differs less 
from the higher apes, than these do from the lower members of 
the same group. Consequently there “is no justification for 
“ placing man in a distinct order.’* 

In an early part of this work I brought forward various 
facte, shewing how closely man agrees in constitution with the 
higher mammals; and this agreement must dejxjnd on our 
close similarity in minute structure and chemical composition. 
I gave, as instances, our liability to the same diseases, and to tho 
attacks of allied parasites ; our tastes in common for the same 
stimulants, and the similar effects produced by them, as well as 
by various drugs, and other such facte. 

As small unimportant points of resemblance between man and 
the Quadrumana are not commonly noticed in systematic works, 
and as, when numerous, they clearly reveal our relationship, I 
will specify a few such ]X)inte. The relative position of our 
features is manifestly the same ; and the various emotions are 
displayed by nearly similar movements of tho muscles and skin, 
chiefly above the eyebrows and round the mouth. Some few 
expressions are, indeed, almost tho same, as in the weeping of 
certain kinds of monkeys and in tho laughing noise made by 
others, during which the comers of tho mouth are drawn back- 
wards, and the lower eyelids WTinkled. The external ears are 
curiously alike. In man tho nose is much more prominent than 
in most monkeys ; but we may trace the commencement of an 
a^iuiline curvature in the nose of the Hoolock Gibbon ; and this 
in the t^emnopityciLs vasica is carried to a ridiculous extreme. 

The faces of many monkeys are ornamented with beards, 
whiskers, or moustaches. The hair on the head grows to a great 

* * Proc. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1 863, p. 4. 

* * Evideoce as to Man's Place io Nature,* 1863, p. 70, et poMtim, 
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length in some species of Semnopithecas;^ and in the Bonnet 
monkey (Macacua radiatus) it radiates from a point on the crown, 
with a parting down the middle. It is commonly said that the 
forehead gives to man his noble and intellectual appearance ; ^t 
the thick hair on the head of the Bonnet monkey terminates 
downwards abruptly, and is succeeded by hair so short and fine 
that at a little diistance the forehead, with the exception of the 
eyebrows, appears quite naked. It hius been erroneously asserted 
tliat eyebrows are not present in any monkey. In the species 
just named the degree of nakedness of the forehead difiers in 
different individuals ; and Eschricht states ^ that in our children 
the limit between the hairy scalp and the naked forehead is 
sometimes not well defined; so that here we seem to have a 
trifling case of reversion to a progenitor, in whom the forehead 
had not as yet become quite naked. 

It is well known that the hair on our arms tends to converge 
from above and below to a point at the elbow. This curious 
arrangement, so unlike that in most of the lower mammals, is 
common to the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, some species of 
Hylobatos, and even to some few American monkeys. But in 
Jlylobates i /ilia the hair on the fore-arm is directed downwards 
or towards the wrist in the ordinary manner ; and in //. lar it is 
nearly erect, with only a very slight forward inclination ; so that 
in tills latter species it is in a transitional state. It can hardly 
be doubted that wuth most mammals the thickness of the hair on 
the back and its direction, is adapted to throw off the rain ; even 
the transverse hairs on the fore- legs of a dog may serve for this 
end when he is coiled up asleep. Mr. Wallace, who has carefully 
studied the habits of the orang, remarks that the convergence of 
the hair towards the elbow on the arms of the orang may be 
explained as serving to throw off the rain, for this animal during 
rainy weather sits with its arms bent, and with the hands clasped 
round a branch or over its head. According to Livingstone, the 
gorilla also sits in pelting rain with his hands over his head.'’ ^ 
If the above explanation is correct, as seems probable, the direc- 
tion of the hair on our own arms offers a curious record of our 
former state ; for no one supposes that it is now of any use in 
throwing off the rain ; nor, in our present erect condition, is it 
properly directed for this purpose. 

It would, however, be rash to trust too much to the principle 
of adaptation in rega^ to the direction of the hair in man or his 

• Isid. Geoflroy, ‘ Hist. Nat. Gen.* Anat. und Phys.* 1837, s. 61. 
tom. ii. 1859, p. 217. * Quoted by Reado, *The Airican 

r < Ueber die Richtu&g der Sketch Book,* vol. i., 1873, p. 152. 
Hanre,* die., HUUer's ‘Archiv fur 
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early progemtors; for it is impossible to study the figures given 
by Escbricht of the arrangement of the hair on the human foetus 
(this being the same as in the adult) and not agree with this 
eqS9ellent observer that other and more complex causes havo 
intervened. The points of convergence seem to stand in some 
relation to those points in the embryo which are last closed in 
during development There appears, also, to exist some relation 
between the arrangement of the hair on the limbs, and the course 
of the medullary arteries.* 

It must not be supposed that the resemblances between man 
and certain apes in the above and many other points — such as in 
having a naked forehead, long tresses on the head, — are all 
necessarily the result of unbroken inheritance from a common 
progenitor, or of subsequent reversion. Many of those resem- 
blances are more prol>ably due to analogous variation, which 
follows, as 1 have elsewhere attempted to shew,'" from co-desconded 
organisms having a similar constitution, and having been acted on 
by like causes inducing similar modifications. With respect to 
the similar direction of the hair on the fore-arms of man and 
certain monkeys, as this character is common to almost all the 
anthropomorphous apes, it may prol)al>ly bo attributed to in- 
heritance; but this is not certain, as some very distinct American 
monkeys are thus characterised. 

Although, as we have now seen, man has no jnst right to form 
a separate Order for his own reception, he may perhaps claim a 
distinct SalM)rder or Family. Prof. Huxley, in his last work,” 
divides the Primates into three Sub-orders; namely, the An- 
thropid83 with man alone, the Simiodm including monkeys of all 
kinds, and the Lemuridm with the diversified genera of lemurs. 
As far as diflferences in certain important points of structure are 
concerned, man may no doubt rightly claim the rank of a Sub- 
order ; and this rank is too low, if we look chiefly to his mental 
faculties. Nevertheless, fixnn a genealogical point of view it 
appears that this rank is too high, and that man ought to form 
merely a Family, or possibly even only a Sub-family. If we 
imagine three lines of descent proceeding from a common stock, 
it is quite conceivable that two of them might after the lapse of 

• On the hair in Hylobatee, fee the Theory of Natural Seliction/ 
‘Nat, Hist, of Mammala,* by C. L. 1870, p. 344. 

Ifartin, 1841, p. 415. Alao, Uid. *• ‘Origin of Speciea,’ 6th edit. 
Geoffroy on the American monkeys 1869, p. 194. ‘The Variation of 
and other kinds, ‘ Hist. Nat. G^n/ Animals and Plants under I^mesti- 
vol. ii. 1859, p. 216, 243. Esch- cation,' vol. ii. 1868, p. 848. 
richt, ibid. s. 46, 65, 61. Owen, ** ‘An Introduction to the Classt* 
‘ Awt. of Vertebrates,* vol. hi, p. fication of Animals,* 1869, p. 99. 
619. Wallace, ‘ Cooiributious to 
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ages be so sliglitly changed os still to remain as species of the 
same genus, whilst the third lino might become so greatly 
modifl^ as to deserve to rank as a distinct Sub-iamily, Family, 
or even Order. But in this case it is almost certain that the 
third lino would still retain through inheritance numerous small 
points of resemblance with the other two. Here, then, would 
occur the difficulty, at present insoluble, how much weight we 
ought to assign in our classifications to strongly-marked dif- 
ferences in some few points, — that is, to the amount of modifi- 
cation undergone ; and how much to close resemblance in 
numerous unimportant r>oints, as indicating the lines of descent 
or genealogy. To attach much weight to the few but strong 
difierences is the most obvious and perhaps the safest course, 
though it appears more correct to pay great attention to the 
many small resemblances, as giving a truly natural classification. 

In forming a judgment on this head with reference toman, we 
must glance at the classification of the Simiadse. This family is 
divided by almost all naturalists into the Catarhine group, or 
Old World monkeys, all of which are characterised (as their 
name expresses) by the peculiar structure of their nostrils, and by 
having four premolars in each jaw; and into the Platyrhine 
group or New World monkeys (including two very distinct 
sub-groups), all of which are characterised by differently 
constructed nostrils, and by having six premolars in each jaw. 
Some other small differences might be mentioned. Now man 
unquestionably belongs in his dentition, in the structure of his 
nostrils, and some other respects, to the Catarhine or Old World 
division ; nor does he resemble the Platyrhincs more closely than 
the Catarhines in any characters, excepting in a few of not much 
importance and apparently of an adaptive nature. It is therefore 
against all probability that some New World spodcs should have 
formerly varied and produced a moo-like creature, with all the 
distinctive characters proper to the Old World division ; losing 
at the same time all its own distinctive oharaoters. Th^ can, 
consequently, hardly be a doubt that man is an off-shoot from the 
Old World Simian stem ; and that under a genealogical point of 
Tiew. he must be classed with the Catarhine division.'^ 

The anthropomorphous apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, 

Thii U nearly the same claasifi- ad» which answer to the Catarhines, 
cation as that provisionally adopted the Cebida, and the Hapalidae, — 
by Mr. St, George Mivart (< Tran- these two latter groups answering 
•act Philosoph. Soc.* 1867, p. 300}^ to the Platyrhines. Mr. Mivart 
who, after separating the Lemurida, atiU abides by the same view; set 
divides the remniuder of the Pri- * Nature,* 1871, p. 481. 
mates into the Hotnioidie, the Simi^ 
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orang, and bylobatea, are by most uatunilists soparatod from iho 
other Old World uioukeys, as a distinct Bul)-group. I am aware 
that Gratiolet, relying on the stmcture of the brain, does not 
admit the existence of this sulvgroup, and no doubt it is a broken 
ona Thus the orang, as Mr. St. G, Mirart remarks, “ ** is one of the 

most peculiar and al^errant forms to l)e found in the Order.'* 
The remaining non-anthropomorphous Old World monkeys, are 
again dirided by some naturalists into two or throe smaller sub- 
groups; the genus Scmnopithccus, with its peculiar sacculattxl 
stomach, lieing the typo of one such sulvgroup. But it appears 
from M. Gaudry’s wonderful discoveries in Attica, that during 
the Miocene period a form existed thercs which connected 
.Semiiopithecus and Macacus ; and this prolmbly illustratos the 
manner in which the otlier and higher groups wore once blended 
together. 

If the anthropomorphous ajKJS lx? admitted to form a natural 
sub-group, theu as man agrees with them, not only in all those 
characters which he possesses in common with the whole 
Catarhine group, but in other peculiar characters, such as the 
absence of a tail and of callosities, and in genera) appearance, we 
may infer that some ancient memlx^r of the anthropomorphous 
sub-group gave birth to man. It is not prol>ab!e that, through 
the law of analogous variation, a member of one of the other 
lower sub-groups should liave given rise to a man-liko creature, 
rosembiing the higher authropoioorpbous apes in so many 
resiXMits. No doubt man, in comparison with most of his allies, 
has undergone an extraordinary amount of modification, chiefly 
in con5ief|ueuce of the great dovelopment of his brain and his 
erect iy>siliou ; nevertheless, wo should l>ear in mind that be ** is 
** but one of several exceptional forms of Primates.”** 

Eveiy' naturalist, who believes in the principle of evolution, 
will grant that the two main divisions of the 8imiad», namely 
the Catarhine and Platyrhine monkeys, with their sub-groups, 
liave all proceeded from some one extremely ancient progenitor. 
The early descendants of this progenitor, before they had 
diverged to any considerable extent from each other, would still 
have formed a single natural group ; but some of the species or 
incipient genera would have already begun to indicate by their 
diverging characters the future distinctive marks of the Catarhine 
and Platyrhine divisions. Hence the members of this supposed 
ancient group would not have Ixsen so uniform in their den-> 
tition, or in the structure of their nostrils, os are the existing 

‘ TranAict, Zoolog. Soc.* voL rl Mr. St. O. Mirart, < Transact. 

IS67, p. 214. Phil. Soc.* 1887, p. 410. 
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Oatarhine monkeys in one way and the Platyrhines in another 
way» but would have resembled in this respect the allied Lemu- 
ndft, whioh differ greatly from each other in the form of their 
mnssles,^ and to an extraordinary degree in their dentitionT 

The Oaturhine and Platyrhine monkeys agree in a multitude 
of characters, as is shewn by their unquestionably belonging 
to one and the same Order. The many cluiracters which 
they possess in common can hardly have been independently 
acquit by so many distinct 6|)ecies ; so that these characters 
must have been inherited. But a naturalist would undoubtedly 
have ranked as an ape or a monkey, an ancient form which 
|K)8sessed many char^ters common to the Catarhine and 
Platyrhine monkeys, other characters in an intermediate con- 
dition, and some few, perhaps, distinct from those now found in 
cither group. And as man from a genealogical point of view 
belongs to the Catarhine or Old World stock, we must concludt , 
however much the conclusion may revolt our pride, that our 
early progenitors would have been properly thus designated.** 
But we must not fall into the error of supposing that the early 
progenitor of the whole Simian stock, including man, was iden- 
tical with, or even closely resembled, any existing ape or monkey. 

On ihi Birth^ace and Anti^/uity of Man . — Wc are naturally 
led to enquire, where was tlie birthplace of man nt that stage of 
descent when our progenitors diverged from the Catarhine 
stock ? The fact tliat they belonged to this stock clearly shews 
that they inhabited the Old World ; but not Australia nor any 
oceanic island, as wo may infer from the laws of geographical 
distribution. In each great region of the world the living 
inammals are closely relutod to the extinct species of the somo 
region. It is therefore probable that Africa was formerly in- 
habited by extinct apes closely allunl to the gorilla and chim- 
panzee ; and as these two species are now man's nearest allies, it 
is Bomewliat more probable that onr early progenitors lived on 
the African oontiuent than elsewhere. But it is useless to 
speculate on this subject ; for tw^o or throe anthropomorphous 
apes, one the Dryopithecus of Lartct, nearly as large as a man, 

I* Muri« nnd Mivart on his ‘NatUrlicho S'hdpfungsgc- 

the Lemuroidea, ^Transact. Zoolog. schichto,' 18G8, in which ho gives 
800 .* vol. vii. 1869, p. 5. in deUil hU views on the gonealog\ 

Hiickcl has come to this same of roan, 
conclusion. See ‘Ueber die Ent- Dr. C. Forsyth Major, * Sur lev 

stehnug das Henschengeschlech^* Singes Fotsiles ti*onv^s" en Palie:* 
in Virohow*f *Samrolang. gemein. *So^ltaL dee So. Kat.' loro, xr* 1873 
wissen. Vorlrttge," 1868, s. 61. Also 
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and closely allied to Hylobatea, existed in Enrope during the 
Miocene age; and since so remote a period the earth has 
certainly nndergone many great revolntions, and there has been 
ample time for migration on the largest scale. 

At the period and place, wheneTcr and wherever it was, when 
man first lost his hairy ,covering, he proliably inhabited a hot 
country ; a circumstance favourable for the frugiferous diet on 
which, judging from analogy, he subsisted. We are far from 
knowing how long ago it was when man first diverged from the 
Catarhine stock ; but it may have occurred at an epoch as remote 
as the Eocene period; for that the higher af)c8 had diverged 
from the lower apes as early as the Upper Miocene period is 
shewn by the existence of the Dryopithecus. We are also quite 
ignorant at how rapid a rate organisms, whether high or low in 
the scale, may be modified under favourable circumstances ; wo 
know, however, that some have retained the same form during 
an enormous lajise of time. From what wo see going on under 
domestication, we learn that some of the co-dcscendants of the 
same species may be not at all, some a little, and some greatly 
change^ all within the same period. Thus it may have been 
with man, who has undergone a great amount of modification 
in certain characters in comparison with the hight r apes. 

The great break in the organic chain between man and his 
nearest allies, which cannot be bridged over by any extinct or 
living species, has often been advanced as a grave objection to 
the belief that man is descended from some lower form ; but this 
objection will not appear of much weight to those who, from 
general reasons, lielieve in the general principle of evolution. 
Breaks often occur in all parts of the series, some being wide, 
sharp and defined, others less so in various degrees ; ns l>etwcen 
the orang and its nearest allies — between the Tarsius and the 
other Lemuridte — between the elephant, and in a more striking 
manner between the Omithorhynchus or Echidna, and all other 
mammals. But these breaks depend merely on the number of 
related forms which have become extinct. At some future 
period, not very distant as measured by centuries, the civilised 
races of man will almost certainly exterminate, and replace, the 
savage races throughout the world. At the same time the anthro> 
pomorphous apes, as Professor Schaaffhausen has remarked,** 
will no doubt be exterminated. The break between man and bis 
nearest allies will then be wider, for it will intervene between 
man in a more civilised state, as we may hope, even than the 
Caucasian, and some ape as low as a baboon, instead of as now 
between the negro or Australian and the gorilla. 

‘ Aathropologicsl lUview,* April, 1807, p. 288. 
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With reBpoct to the absence of fossil lemains, serving to 
connect man with hia ape-like progenitors, no one will lay mnch 
stress on this fact who reads Sir G. LycU's discussion,^ where 
he shews tliat in all the vertebrate clasm the discovery of fossil 
remains has been a very slow and fortuitous process. Nor 
should it bo forgotten that those regions which arc the most 
likely to afford remains connecting man with some extinct ape- 
like creature, have not as yet been searched by geologists. 

Stages in the Genealogy of Man, — We have seen that 
man appears to have diverged from the Catarhine or Old World 
division of the Simiod®, after these had diverged from the New 
World division. We will now endeavour to follow the remote 
traces of his genealogy, trusting principally to the mutual 
affinities l^etween the various classes and orders, with some 
slight reference to the periods, as far as ascertained, of their 
successive appearance on the earth. The Lemuridas stand 
Inflow and near to the Simiadie, and constitute a very distinct 
family of the Pn mates, or, according to H^kel and others, a 
distinct Order, This group is diversified and broken to an 
extraordinary degree, and includes many aberrant forms. It 
has, therefore, probably suffered much extinction. Most of the 
remnants survive on islands, such as Madagascar and the 
Malayan archi|x^lago, whore they have not been exposed to so 
severe a competition as they would have been on well-stocked 
continents. This group likewise presents many gradations, 
leading, as Huxley remarks,^ ** insensibly from the crown and 

summit of the animal creation down to creatures from which 
** there is but a step, as it seems, to the lowest, smallest, and 
'' least intelligent of the placental mammalia.** From these 
various considerations it is probable that tlie Simiadie were 
originally developed from the progenitors of the existing 
Lemuridfo ; and these in their turn from forms standing very 
low in the mammalian series. 

The Marsupials stand in many important characters below the 
placental mammals. They appeal^ at an earlier geological 
)>eriod, and their range was formerly much more extensive 
than at present Hence the Placentata are generally supposed 
to have l)een derived from the Implacentata or Marsupials; 
not, however, from forms closely resembling the existing Mar- 
supials, but from their early progenitors. The Monotremata are 
plainly allied to the Marsupials, forming a third and still lower 

•• *Elemv&ts of Ooology,* 1865, * Man’s PUce in Nature,* p. 

pp. 5SS->585. « Antiquitjr of Man,* 105. 

laea, p. 145. 
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division in the great mammalian scries. They arc represented 
at the present day solely by the Omithorhynchus and Echidna ; 
and these two forms may be safely considered as relics of a 
much larger gronp^ representatives of which have boon preserved 
in Australia through some favourable concurrence of circum- 
stances. The Monotrenmta are eminently interesting, as leading 
in several important points of structure towards the class of 
reptiles. 

In attempting to trace the genealogy of the Mammalia, and 
therefore of man, lower down in the scries, we l^ecomo involved 
in greater and greater obscurity; but as a most capable judge, 
Mr. Parker, has remarked, w-o have good reason to believe, that 
no true bird or reptile intervenes in the direct line of descent 
He who wishes to see what ingenuity and knowledge can effect, 
may consult Prof. Hackers works.** I will content myself with 
a few general remarks. Every evolutionist will admit that the 
five great vertebrate classes, namely, mammals, birds, reptiles, 
ampUbians, and fishes, are descended from some one prototype ; 
for they have much in common, especially during their embryonic 
state. As the class of fishes is the most lowly organised, and 
appeared before the others, wc may conclude that all the 
members of the vertebrate kingdom are derived from some fish- 
like animal. The lK*licf that animals so distinct as a monkey, 
an elephant, a humming-bird, a snake, a frog, and a fish, dc., could 
all have sprung from the same parents, will appear monstrous 
to those who have not attended to the recent progress of natural 
history. For this belief implies the former cjustence of links 
binding closely together all these forms, now so utterly unlike. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that groups of animals have existed, 
or do now exist, which servo to connect several of the great 
vertebrate classes more or less closely. We have seen that the 
Omithorhynchus graduates towards reptiles; and Prof. Huxley 
has discovered, and is confirmed by Mr. Cope and others, that 
the Dinosaurians are in many important characters interm^iate 
between certain reptiles and certain birds— the birds referred 
to being the ostrich- tril jo (itself evidently a widely-diffused 
remnant of a larger group) and the Archeopteryx, that strange 
Secondary bird, with a long lizard-like tail. Again, according to 

** Elabomte tables are given in the phylum or lines of descent of 
his •Generelle Morphologic’ (U. ii. the Vertebratn to be admirably dls- 
a. cliii. and s. 425) ; and with more cussed by H^ckel, although he differs 
especial reference to man in his on some fjoints. He expresses, 
<Hntiirliche Schopfungsgeschichte,’ also, his high estimate of the 

1868. Prof. Huxley, in reviewing general tenor and spirit of the 
this latter work (*The Academy/ whole woj k. 

1869, p. 42) says, that he considers Palaontolugy/ 1860, p. 199, 
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Prof. Owen,** the IchthyoBannans — great sea-lizards famished 
with paddles—present many affinities with fishes^ or rather, 
according to Hnzlcy, with amphibians ; a class which, indading 
in its highest division hrogs and toads, is plainly allied to the 
Canoid fishes. Those latter fishes swarmed during the earlier 
geological periods, and were caBstructed on what is called a 
genei^ised type, that is, they printed diversified affinities with 
other groups of organisms. The Lepidosiren is also so closely 
allied to amphibians and fishes, tiiat naturalists long disputed in 
which of those two classes to rank it ; it, and also some few 
Chinoid fishes, have been preserved from utter extinction by 
inhabiting rivers, which are harbours of refuge, and are related 
to the great waters of the ocean in the same way that islands 
are to continents. 

Lastly, one single member of the immense and diversified class 
of fishes, namely, the lancelet or amphioxus, is so different from 
all other fishes, that H^kel maintains that it ought to form a 
distinct class in the vertebrate kingdom. This fish is remarkable 
for its negative characters ; it can hardly be said to possess a 
brain, vertebral column, or heart, &c. ; so that it was classed by 
the older naturalists amongst the wonns. Many years ago Prof. 
Qoodsir perceived that the lancelet presented some affinities with 
the Ascidians, which are invertebrate, hermaphrodite, marine 
creatures permanently attached to a support. They hardly 
appear like animals, and consist of a simple, tough, leathery 
sack, with two small projecting orifices. They belong to the 
Molluscoida of Huxley— a lower division of the great kingdom 
of the Mollusca ; but they have recently lx»en placed by some 
naturalists amongst the Vermes or worms. Their larvae some- 
what resemble tadpoles in shape,** and have the power of 
swimming freely about. M. Kovalevsky ^ has lately observed that 
the larvae of Ascidians are related to the Vertebrata, in their 
manner of development, in the relative position of the nervous 
system, and in }>os8e88ing a structure closely like the chorda 
doraalii of vertebrate animals; and in this he has been sinoe 

At the Falkland hlands I had under a simple microscope, plainly 
the satisfaction of seeing, in April divided by transverse opaque parti- 
1833, and therefore some years be- lions, which 1 presume represent 
fore any other naturalist, the loco- the great cells figured by Kovalev- 
motive larva; of a compound Asci- sky. At an early stage of develop- 
dian, closely allied to Synoicum, meut the tail was closely ooil^ 
but apparently geuerically distinct round the head of the larva, 
ikom it. The tail was about five ** * Mdmoires de l*Acad. des 
times as long us the oblong head, Sciences de St. PeterslH>urg,* tom. x. 
and terminated in a very fine fila- No. 15, 180(3. 
ment. It was, as sketched by me 
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confirmed by Prof. Kupffer. M. Kovalevsky writes to mo from 
Naples, that he has now carried these observations yet further 
and should his results be well established, the whole will form a 
discovery of the very greatest value. Thus, if we may rely on 
embryology, ever the safest guide in classification, it seems that 
we have at last gained a duo to the source whence the Vertebrata 
were derived.** We should then be justified in Ijelieving 
that at an extremely remote period a group of animals existed, 
resembling in many respects the larvsa of our present Ascidians, 
which diverged into two great branches —the one retrograding in 
development and producing the present class of Ascidians, the 
other rising to the crown and summit of the animal kingdom by 
giving birth to the Vertebrata, 

"We have thus far endeavoured rudely to trace the genealogy 
of the Vertebrato by the aid of their mutual affinities. We will 
now look to man as he exists ; and we shall, 1 think, be able 
partially to restore the structure of our early progenitors, during 
successive periods, but not in due order of time. This can bo 
effected by means of the rudiments which man still retains, by 
the characters which occasionally make their appearance in him 
through reversion, and by the aid of the principles of morphology 
and embryology. The various facts, to which 1 shall here allude, 
have been given in the previous chapters. 

The early progenitors of man must have been once covered 
with hair, both sexes having beards ; their cars were probably 
pointed, and capable of movement ; and their bodies were pro* 
vidod with a tail, having the proper muscles. Their lim)>8 and 
bodies were also acted on by many muscles which now only 
occasionally reappear, but are normally present in the Quadru* 
mana. At this or some earlier period, the great artery and nerve 
of the humerus ran through a supra^condyloid foramen. The 
intestine gave forth a much larger diverticulum or emeum than 
that now existing. The foot was then prehensile, judging from 
the condition of the great toe in the foetus ; and our progenitors, 
no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, and frequented some 
warm, forest-clad land. The males liod great canine teeth, which 

** But I am bound to add that ^ pent produire la dUposition fonda* 
some competent judges dispnte this “ menUle dn type vertdbrd (Fex- 
conclnsion ; for instance, M. Qiard, ** isteoce d'une corde dorsale) chet 
in a series of papers in the * Archives un iuverUbrd par la seals con- 
do Zoologie Expdrimentale,* for 1872. dition Vitale de I'adaptation, 
Nevertheless, this natnralist re- et cette simple possibility do 
marks, p. 281, ** L’organisation de la ** passage supprimo I'abirao entre 

larve ascidienne en dehors de ** les deux sous-rygnes, encore bien 

toutebypotb^et de touts thdorie, qu'en ignore par oh le passaft 
M aons mootre comment la nature g*eU fait en r^nJity.'* 
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served them as formidable weapons. At a mnch earlier period 
the uterus was double; the excreta were voided through a cloaca; 
and the eye was protected by a third eyelid or nictitating mem- 
brane. At a still earlier period the progenitors of man must have 
been aquatic in their habits; for mori>hology plainly tells us that 
our lungs consist of a modified swim-bladder, which once served 
as a float. The clefts on the neck in the emV>ryo of man show 
whore the branchisa once existed. In the lunar or weekly re- 
current periods of some of our functions wc apparently still retain 
traces of our primordial birthplace, a shore washed by the tides. 
At about this same early peri^ the true kidneys were replaced 
by the corpora wolffiana. The heart existed as a simple pulsating 
vessel; and the chorda dorsalis took the place of a vertebral 
column. These early ancestors of man, thus seen in the dim 
recesses of time, must have been as simply, or even still more 
simply organised than the lancelet or amphioxuSt 
There is one other point deserving a fuller notice. It has long 
been known that in the vertebrate kingdom one sex bears 
rudiments of various accessory parts, appertaining to the re- 
prorluctivo systera, which pro|X5rly belong to the opposite sex ; 
and it has now been ascertained that at a very early embryonic 
period both sexes ]x)ssgss true male and female glands. Hence 
some remote progenitor of the whole vertebrate kingdom appears 
to have been hermaphrodite or androgynous.*® But here we 
encounter a singular difficulty. In the mammalian class the 
males ]x)ssess rudiments of a uterus with the adjacent passage, 
in their vesicul® prostaticro; they bear also rudiments of 
mamm®, and some male Marsupials have traces of a marsupial 
sack.*^ Other analogous facts could be added. Are we, then, to 
suppose that some extremely ancient mammal continued andro- 
gynous, after it had acquired the chief distinctions of its class, 
and thoi-efore after it had diverged from the lower classes of the 
vertebrate kingdom ? This seems very improbable, for we have 
to look to fishes, the lowest of all the classes, to find any still 
existent andi’ogynous forms,** That various accessory parts. 


*• This is the conclusidh of Prof. 
Oegenbaur, one of the highest nu- 
thorities iu comparative anatomy; 
aee * Grundztige der vergleich. Anat.* 
1870, s. 870. The result has been 
Arrived at chiefly from the study of 
the Amphibia ; hut it appears horn 
the researches of Waldeyer (as 
quoted in ^Journal of Anat. and 
Phys,* 1860, p. 16 1), that the sexual 
organ! of even “the higher verte- 


“ brata are, in their early condition, 
“ hermaphrodite.'* Similar views 
have long been held by some authors, 
though until recently without a 
firm basis. 

The male Thylacinus offers the 
best instance. Owen, * Anatomy of 
Vertebrates/ vol. iii. p, 771. 

** Hermaphroditism has been ob- 
served in several species of Serranos, 
as well as in some other flshesi 
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proper to each sex, are found in a rudimentary condition in the 
opposite sex, may be explained by such organs liaving been 
gr^ually acquired by the one sex, and then transmitted in a 
more or less imperfect state to the other. When we treat of 
sexual selection, we shall meet with innumerable instances of 
this form of transmission, — as in the case of the sjmrs, plumes, 
and brilliant colours, acquired for l)attlo or ornament by mole 
birds, and inherited by the females in an imperfect or rudimentary 
condition. 

The possession by male mammals of functionally imperfect 
mammary organs is, in some respects, esi>ecially curious. The 
Monotremata have the pro{)er milk>secret ing glands with orifices, 
but no nipples ; and as these animals stand at the very base of 
the mammalian scries, it is prol>able that the ]»rogenitor8 of 
the class also had milk-secreting glands, but no nipples. This 
conclusion is supported by what is known of their manner of 
development ; for Professor Turner informs me, on the authority 
of Kblliker and Langer,that in the embryo the mtimmary glands 
can be distinctly traced before the nipples are in the least 
visible; and the development of successive j^tirts in the indi- 
vidual generally represents and accords with the devc‘l(>j)mcnt of 
successive beings in the same line of descent. The Marsupials 
differ from the Monotremata by jiossessing nipples; so that 
probably these organs were first ac<]uirod by tlie Marsupials, 
after they liad diverged from, and risen alK>ve, the Monotremata, 
and were then transmitted to the placental inaoimals.*® No one 
will suppose that the Marsupials still remained androgynous 
after they had approximately aerjuired their present structure. 
How then are we to account for male manuuuls i)ossessiiig 
mammm ? It is possible that they were first developed in tho 
females and then ti’ausfcrred to tho males; but from what 
follows this is hardly probable. 


where it is either normal and sym- 
metricfil, or abnormal and uni- 
lateral. Dr. Zoutereen has given 
me references on this subject, more 
esjiecially to a paper by Prof. Hal- 
bertsma, in the * Transact, of the 
Dutch Acad, of Science.s,' vol. xvi. 
Dr. Gunther doubts the fact, but 
it has now been recorded by too 
many good observers U) be any 
longer disputed. Dr. M. Lessons 
writes to me, that he has veri- 
fied the observations made by 
CavoUni on Serranos. Prof. £rco- 
laoi has recently shewn pAccad. 


delle Scienze,* Bologna, Dec. 28, 
1871) that eels are andi*ogynous. 

*• Prof. Gegenbaur has shewn 
(‘Jcnnische Zcitschrift/ Bd. vii. p. 
212) thatr two distinct types of 
nipples prevail throughout the 
several mammalian orders, but 
that it is quite intelligible how both 
could have been derived from the 
nipples of tho Marsupials, and the 
latter from those of the Monotre- 
roata. See, also, a memoir by Dr. 
Max Huss, on the mammary glands, 
ibid. B. viii. p. 176. 
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It may bo snggcstcd, os another view, that long after the 
progenitors of the whole mammalian class had c^sed to be 
androgynous, both sexes yielded milk, and thus nourished their 
young; and in the case of the Marsupials, that both sexes carried 
their young in marsupial sacks. This will not appear altogether 
improbable, if we reflect that the males of existing syngnatbous 
fishes receive the eggs of the females in their abdominal pouches, 
hatch them, and aftera'ards, as some believe, nourish the 
young;*— that certain other male fishes hatch the eggs within 
their mouths or branchial cavities; — that certain male toads 
take the chaplets of eggs from the females, and wind them round 
their own thighs, keeping them there until the tadjwles are 
bom; — that certain male birds undertake the whole duty of 
incubation, and that male pigeons, as well as the females, feed 
their nestlings with a secretion from their croi>s. But the above 
suggestion first occurred to me from the mammary glands of 
male mammals IxMiig so much more jHjrfectly developed than 
the rudiments of the other accessory reproductive parts, which 
are found in the one sex though ]>ro]>er to the other. The 
mammary glands and nipples, as they exist in male mammals, 
can indeed hardly be called rudimentary ; they are merely not 
fully developed, and not functionally active. They are sympa- 
thetically aftected under the influence of certain diseases, like 
the Btimc organs in the female. They often secrete a few drops 
of milk at birth and at pulxrty : this latter fact occurred in the 
curious case, Ixforo referred to, where a young man possessed 
two pairs of mamma). In man and some other male mammals 
tlieso organs have Ixjen known occasionally to become so well 
devclopctl during maturity as to yield a fair supply of milk. 
Now if we 8upiK)so that during a fonner prolonged period male 
mammals aided the females in nursing their offspring,** and that 
afterwards from some cause (as from the production of a smaller 
numlxjr of young) the males ceased to give this aid, disuse of the 
organs during maturity would lead to their becoming inactive ; 
and from two well-known principles of inheritance, this state of 
inactivity would probably bo transmitted to the males at the 
corresponding ago of maturity. But at on earlier age these 

•• Mr, Lockwood believes (as by Prof. Wyman, in * Proc. Boston 
quoted in ^ Quart. Jouruitl of Scienco,’ of JSat. Hist.* Sept. 15, 1857; 

April, 1808, p. 20H), from what he also Prof. Turner, in ^Jonrual of 
has observed of the development of Aunt, and Phys.' Nov, 1, 1860, p. 
Hippocampus, that the walls of the 78. Dr. GUnther has likewise de- 
abdominal pouch of the male in scribed similar oases, 
some way afford nourishment. On ** Madlle. C. Koyer has suggested 
male fishes hatching the ova in their a similar view in her *Origine de 
moatha, see a very interesting parier PHomme,* 1870. 
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otrgans would bo left unaffectod, so that they would be almoet 
equally well developed in the young of both sexes. 


Cwidumm ,, — Von Baer has defined advanocment or progress in 
the organic scale better than any one else, as resting on the 
amount of differentiation and specialisation of the several parts 
of a being, — when arrived at maturity, as I should bo inclined to 
add. Now as organisms have become slowly adapted to divert 
sified lines of life by means of natural selection, their parts will 
have become more and more differentiated and specialised for 
various functions, from the advantage gained by the division of 
physiological lalx)ur. The same part appears often to have Ijcen 
mo^fied first for one purpose, and then long afterwards for 
some other and quite distinct purpose; and thus all the parts 
are rendered more and more complex. But each organism still 
retains the general type of structure of the progenitor from 
which it was aboriginally derived. In accordance with this 
view it seems, if we turn to geological evidence, that organisa- 
tion on the whole has advanced throughout the world by slow 
and interrupted steps. In the great kingdom of the Vertebrata 
it has culminated in man. It must not, however, bo supposed 
that groups of organic beings are always supplanted, and dis- 
appear as soon as they have given birth to other and more 
perfect groups. The latter, though victorious over their pre- 
decessors, may not have become better adapted for all places in 
the economy of nature. Some old forms appear to liave survived 
from inhabiting protected sites, where they liave not been 
exposed to very severe competition ; and these often aid us in 
constructing our genealogies, by giving us a fair idea of former 
and lost populations. But we must not fall into the error of 
looking at the existing members of any lowly-organised group as 
perfect representatives of their ancient predecessors. 

The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of tho Vertebrata, 
at which we are able to obtain an obscure glance, apparently 
consisted of a group of marine animals,^ resembling the larvm of 
existing Ascidians. Those animals probably gave rise to a 


** The inhabitants of the sea- 
ehore must be greatljr aifectetl by 
the tides ; animals living either 
about the mean high-water mark, 
or about the mean low-water mark, 
pass through a compleU cycle of 
tidal changes in a fortnight. Con- 
sequently, their food supply will 
undergo marked changes week by 
week. The vital fnnetions of such 
animals, living nnder these con- 


ditions for many generations, can 
hardly fail to run their courne in 
regular weekly jteriods. Now it is a 
mysterious fact that in the higher 
and now terrestrial Vertebrata, as 
well as in other classes, many nor- 
mal and abnormal processes have 
one or more whole weeks as their 
periods; this would be rendered 
intelligible if the Vertebrata are de- 
scended from an animal allied to 
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group of fiBbes* as lowly organised as the lancelet; and from 
these the Ganoids, and other fishes like the Lepidosiren, must 
have been developed. From such fish a very small advance 
would carry us on to the Amphibians. We have seen that birds 
and reptiles were once intimately connected together ; and the 
Monotremata now connect mammals with reptiles in a slight 
degree. But no one can at present say by what line of descent 
the three higher and related classes, namely, mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, were derived from the two lower vertebrate classes, 
namely, amphibians and fishes. In the class of mammals the 
steps are not difficult to conceive which led from the ancient 
Monotremata to the ancient Marsupials ; and from these to the 
early progenitors of the placental mammals. We may thus 
ascend to the Lemuridm ; and the interval is not very wide fix>m 
these to the Simiadfis. The Simiadss then branched off into two 
great stems, the New World and Old World monkeys; and from 
the latter, at a remote period, Man, the wonder and glory of the 
Universe, proceeded. 

Thus we have given to man a pedigree of prodigious length, but 
not, it may be said, of noble quabty. The world, it has often 
been remarked, appears as if it had long been preparing for the 
advent of xnan : and this, in one sense is strictly true, for he 
owes his birth to a long line of progenitors. If any single link 
in this chain had never existed, man would not have been exactly 
what ho now is. Unless wo wilfully close our eyes, we may, with 
our present knowledge, approximately recognise our parentage ; 
nor need we feel ashamed of it. The most humble organism is 
something much higher than the inorganic dust under our feet ; 
and no one with an unbiassed mind can study any living 
creature, however humble, without l)eing struck with enthusiasm 
at its marvellous structure and properties. 


the eibiing tidal A»cidians. Baoy 
instances of snch periodic processes 
might be given, as the gestation of 
mammals, the duration of fevers, Ac. 
The hatching of eggs affords also a 
good example, for, according to Mr. 
Bartlett (‘Land and Water,^Jan, 7, 
1871), the eggs of the pigeon are 
hatched in two weeks ; those of the 
fowl in three ; thoee of the duck in 
four; thoee of the goose in five; 
and thoee of the ostrich in seven 
weeks. As far as we can judge, a 
recurrent period, if approximately 
of the right dnraiion for any pro- 


cess or function, would not, when 
once gained, be liable to change; 
consequently it might be thus trans- 
mitted through almost any number 
of generations. But if the function 
changed, the period would have to 
change, and would be apt to chanM 
almost abruptly by a whole weeK, 
This conclusion, if sound, is highly 
remarkable ; for the period of gesti^ 
tion in each mammal, and the 
hatching of each bird's eggs, and 
many other vital processes, thns 
betray to os the primordial birth* 
place of these aniawls. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
On the Races op Man. 

The nature and value of i.pecific characters — Applicuition to the r&cca of 
man — Arguments in favour of, and opposed to, ranking the so-called 
races of man as distinct s])ecics — Sub-sj>ecies — Monogcuists and poly- 
genists — Convergence of character — Numerous points of resemblance in 
body and mind between the most distinct races of man — ^The state of 
man when he first spread over the earth — Each race not descended from 
a single pair — ^The exliuction of races — The formation ol races — ^The 
effects of crossing — Slight influence of the direct action of the con- 
ditions of life — Slight or no influence of natural selection — Sexual 
selection. 

It is not my intention here to describe the several so-called races 
of men ; but I am about to enquire what is the value of the dif- 
ferences between them under a classificatory point of view, and 
how they have originated. In determining whether two or more 
allied forms ought to be ranked as species or varieties, naturalists 
are practically guided by the following considerations; namely, the 
amount of diJfference between them, and whether such differences 
relate to few or many points of structure, and whether they are 
of physiological importance; but more especially whether they 
are constant. Constancy of character is what is chiefly valued 
and sought for by naturalists. Whenever it can be shewn, or 
rendered probable, that the forms in question have remained 
distinct for a long period, this becomes an argument of much 
weight in favour of treating them as species. Even a slight 
d^ree of sterility between any two forms when first crossed, or 
in their offspring, is generally considered as a decisive test e/ 
their specific distinctness; and their continued persistency 
without blending within the same area, is usually accepted 
sufficient evidence, either of some degree of mutual sterility, or 
in the case of animals of some mutual repugnance to pairing. 

I^ependently of fusion from intercrossing, the complete 
abs^ce, in a weU-investigated region, of varieties linking 
together any two closely-allied forms, is probably the most 
important of all the crlterions of their specific distinctness ; and 
this is a somewhat different consideratzon ^m mere constancy 
of character, for two forms may be highly variable and yet not 
yield intermediate varieties. Geographic^ distribution is often 
brouig^t into play unconsciously and sometimes consciously ; so 
that forms living in two widely separated areas, in which most 
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of the other inhabitants are specifically distinct, are themselves 
usually looked at as distinct ; but in truth this affords no aid in dis- 
tinguishing geographical races from so-called good or true species. 

Now let us apply these generally-admitted principles to the 
races of man« viewing him in the same spirit as a naturalist v[puld 
any other animal. In regard to the amount of difference between 
the races, we must make some allowance for our nice powers of 
discrimination gained by the long habit of observing ourselves. 
In India, as Eiphinstone remarks, although a newly-arrived 
European cannot at first distinguish the various native races, 
yet they soon appear to him extremely dissimilar and the 
Hindoo cannot at first perceive any difference between the several 
European nations. Even the most distinct races of man are 
much more like each other in form than would at first bo sup- 
posed ; certain negro tribes must be excepted, whilst others, as 
Dr. Eohlfs writes to me, and as I have myself seen, have 
Caucasian features. This general similarity is well shewn by 
the French photographs in the Collection Aiithropologique du 
Museum de Paris of the men belonging to various races, the 
greater number of wliich might pass for Europeans, as many 
persons to whom I have shewn them have remarked. Neverthe- 
less, these men, if seen alive, would undoubtedly appear very 
distinct, so that wo are clearly much influenced in our judgment 
by the mere colour of the skin and hair, by slight differences in 
the features, and by expression. 

There is, however, no doubt that the various races, when 
carefully compared and measured, differ much from each other, 
—as in the texture of the hair, the relative proportions of all parts 
of the body,* the capacity of the lungs, the form and capacity of 
the skull, and oven in the convolutions of the brain.® But it 
would be an endless task to specify the numerous points of 
difference. The races differ also in constitution, in acclimatisation 
and in liability to certain diseases. Their mental characteristics 
are likewise very distinct ; chiefly as it would appear in their 
emotional, but partly in their intellectual faculties. Every one 
who has had the opportunity of comparison, must have been 


‘ * History of India,* 1841, vol. i. 
p. 323. Father Ripa makes exactly 
the same remark with respect to 
the Chinese. 

* A vast number of measure- 
ments of Whites, Blacks, and In- 
dians, are given in the * Investiga- 
tions in the Military and Anthropo- 
log. Statistics of American Soldiers,* 
by B. A. Gould, 1869, pp. 298-358 ; 


* On the capacity of the lungs,* p. 471. 
See also the numerous and nduable 
tables, by Dr. Weisbach, fVom the 
observations of Dr. Seberxer and 
Dr. Schwarz, in the ^Keise der 
Novara; Anthropolog. Theil,* 1867. 

* See, for instance, Mr. MarshalFs 
account of the brain of a Bosh- 
woman, in *Phil. Transact.* 1864, 
p. 519. 
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struck with the contrast between the taciturn, oven morose, 
aborigines of S. America and the light-hearted, talkative jgroes. 
There is a nearly similar contrast between the Malays and the 
Papuans,* who live under the same physical conditions, and are 
separated from each other only by a narrow space of sea. 

We will first consider the arguments which may be advanced 
in favour of classing the races of man as distinct species, and 
then the arguments on the other side. If a naturalist, who had 
never before seen a Negro, Hottentot, Australian, or Mongolian, 
were to compare them, he would at once perceive that they 
differed in a multitude of characters, some of slight and some of 
considerable importance. On enquiry he would find that they 
were adapted to live under widely different climates, and that 
they differed somewhat in bodily constitution and mental dis- 
position. If he were then told that hundreds of similar specimens 
could be brought from the same countries, he would assuredly 
declare that they were as good species as many to which he had 
been in the habit of affixing specific names. This conclusion 
would bo greatly strengthened as soon as he had ascertained that 
these forms had all retained the same character for many 
centuries ; and that negroes, apparently identical with existmg 
n^roes, had lived at least 4000 years ago.® He would also hear, 
on the authority of an excellent observer, Dr. Lund,* that the 
human skulls found in the caves of Brazil, entombed with many 
extinct mammals, belonged to the same type as that now pre- 
vaibng throughout the American Continent 


* Wallace, Malay Archi- 

pela^^' Tol. ii. 1869, p. 178. 

• With respect to the figures in 
the famous Egyptian caves of Abon- 
Simbel, M. Ponchet says (* The 
Plnrality of the Homan Races,* Eng. 
translat. 1864, p. 50), that he was 
far from finding recognisable repre- 
sentations of the dozen or more 
nations which some authors believe 
that they can recognise. Even some 
of the most strongly-marked races 
cannot be identifi^ with that de- 
gree of nnanimity which might have 
been expected from what has been 
fndtten on the snbject. Thus 
Meenrs. Nott and Gltddon 0 Types 
of Mankind,* p. 148) state that 
Bameses 11., or the Great, has 
fiMtnres superbly European ; where- 
as Knox, another firm believer in 
the specific distinctness of the races of 


man C Races of Man.* 1850, p. 201), 
s^^aking of young Memnon (the 
same as Ramoses IL, as 1 am in- 
formed by Mr. Birch), insists in the 
strongest manuer that he is identical 
in character with the Jews of Ant- 
werp. Again, when 1 looked at the 
statue ofAmnnoph III., I agreed with 
two o65cers of the e8tablishmeat| 
both competent judges, that be hM 
a strongly marked negro type of 
features ; bnt Messrs. Nott and 
Gliddon (ibid. p. 146, fig. 53) de- 
scribe him as a hybrid, but not of 
** negro intermixture.*’ 

* As quoted by Nott and Gliddon, 
* Types of Mankind,* 1854, p. 439. 
They give also conrdborative evi- 
dence ; bnt C. Vogt thinks that the 
subject requires fhrther investlgs- 
tion. 
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Our naturalist would then perhaps turn to geographical dis- 
tribu.v^n, and he would probably declare that those forms must 
be distinct species, which differ not only in appearance, but 
are fitted for hot, as well as damp or dry countries, and for the 
Arctic regions. He might appeal to the fact that no speciea in 
the group next to man, namely the Quadrumana, can resist a low 
temperature, or any considerable change of climate ; and that 
the species which come nearest to man have novt r been reared 
to maturity, even under the temperate climate of Europe. He 
would bo deeply impressed with the fact, first noticed by Agassiz,^ 
that the different races of man are distributed over the world in 
the same zoological provinces, as those inhabited by undoubtedly 
distinct siKicies and genera of mammals. This is manifestly the 
case with the Australian, Mongolian, and Negro races of man; in 
a less well-marked manner with the Hottentots; but plainly 
with the Papuans and Malays, who are separated, as Mr. Wallace 
has showTi, by nearly the same lino which divides the great 
Malayan and Australian zoological provinces. The Al)origines 
of America range throughout the Continent; and this at first 
appears opposed to the above rule, for most of the productions of 
the Southern and Northern halves differ widely : yet some few 
living forms, as the opossum, range from the one into the other, 
as did formerly some of the gigantic Edentata. The Esquimaux, 
like other Arctic animals, extend round the whole polar regions. 
It should 1)6 observed that the amount of difference between the 
mammals of the several zoological provinces does not correspond 
with the degree of separation between the latter ; so that it can 
hardly be considered as an anomaly that the Negro differs more, 
and the American much less from the other races of man, than 
do the mammals of the African and American continents from 
the mammals of the other provinces. Man, it may be added, 
does not appear to have aboriginally inhabited any oceanic island ; 
and in this respect he resembles the other members of his class. 

In determining whether the supposed varieties of the same 
kind of domestic animal should be ranked as such, or as spe- 
cifically distinct, that is, whether any of them are (kscended ffum 
distinct wild species, every naturalist would lay ii^ch stress on 
the fact of their external parasites being specifically distinct. 
All the more stress would be laid on this fact, as it would be an 
exceptional one ; for 1 am informed by Mr. Denny that the most 
different kinds of dogs, fowls, and pigeons, in England, are 
infested by the same species of Fediculi or lica Now Mr. A. 
Murray has carefully examined the Fediculi collected in different 

’ * DiversitT of Origin of the Human Races,* in the *■ Christian 
fizaminer,* Jiuy 1850. 
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oountiios from the different races of man;^ and he finds that 
they differ, not only in colour, but in the structure of their 
claws and limbs. In every case in which many specimens were 
obtained the differences were constant. The surgeon of a whaling 
ship in the Pacific assured me that when the Pediculi, with 
which some Sandwich Islanders on board swarmed, strayed on 
to the bodies of the English sailors, they died in the course of 
three or four days. These Pediculi were darker coloured, and 
appeared different from those proper to the natives of Chiloe in 
South America, of which he gave me specimens. These, again, 
appeared larger and much softer than European lice. Mr. 
Murray procured four kinds from Africa, namely from the Negroes 
of the h^stem and Western coasts, from the Hottentots and 
Kaffirs ; two kinds from the natives of Australia ; two from North 
and two from South America. In these latter cases it may be 
presumed that the Pediculi came from natives inhabiting different 
districts. With insects slight structural differences, if constant, 
are generally esteemed of specific value: and the fact of the 
races of man being infested by parasites, wliicli appear to be 
specifically distinct, might fairly be urged as an argument that 
the races themselves ought to be classed as distinct speciea 
Our supposed naturalist having proceeded thus far in his 
in vestigaion, would next enquire whether the races of men, when 
crossed, were in any degree sterile. He might consult the work* 
of Professor Broca, a cautious and philosophical observer, and in 
this 1)0 would find good evidence that some races were quite 
fertile together, but evidence of an opposite nature in regard to 
other races. Thus it has been assert^ that the native women of 
Australia and Tasmania rarely produce children to European 
men ; the evidence, however, on this head has now been shewn 
to be almost valueless. The half-castes are killed by the pure 
blacks : and an account has lately been published of eleven half- 
caste youths murdered and burnt at the same time, whose 
remains were found by the i)olice.^® Again, it has often been 
said that when mulattoes intermarry they prepuce few children ; 
on the other hand. Dr. Bachman of Charlestons^ positively 


• ‘Transact. R. Soc. of Edinburgh,* 
vol. xxii. 1861, p. 567. 

* ‘ On the Phenomena of Hybridity 
in the Genus Homo,’ Eng. translat. 
1864. 

See the interesting letter by 
Mr. T. A. Murray, in the ‘ Anthro- 
polog. Review,’ April 1868, p. liii. 
In this letter Count Strzelecki’s 
statement, that Australian women 


who have borne children to a white 
man are afterwards sterile with 
their own race, is disproved. M. A. 
de Quatrefages has also collected 
(‘Revue des Cours Scientifiqaes,* 
March 1869, p. 239) much evidence 
that Australians and Europeans art 
not sterile when crossed. 

‘ An Examination of Prof. 
Agassis’s Sketch of the Nat. Pro- 
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asserts that he has known mulatto families which have inter- 
married for several generations^ and have continued on an 
average as fertile as either pui*e whites or pure blacks. Enquiries 
formerly made by Sir C. Lyell on this subject led him, as he 
informs me, to the same conclusion.** In the United States* the 
census for the year 1854 included, according to Dr. Bachman, 
405,751 mulattoes ; and this number, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, seems small ; but it may partly I'e accounted 
for by the degraded and anomalous position of the class, and by 
the profligacy of the women. A certain amount of absorption of 
mulattoes into negroes must always be in progress; and this 
would lead to an apparent diminution of the former. The inferior 
vitality of mulattoes is spoken of in a trustworthy work*® as a 
well-known phenomenon ; and this, although a dififerent considera- 
tion from their lessened fertility, may perhaps be advanced as 
a proof of the specific distinctness of the parent races. No doubt 
both animal and vegetable hybrids, when produced from extremely 
distinct species, are liable to premature death ; but the parents 
of mulattoes cannot bo put under the category of extremely 
distinct species. The common Mule, so notorious for long life 
and vigour, and yet so sterile, shews how little necessary con- 
nection there is in hybrids between lessened fertility and vitality ; 
other analogous cases could be cited. 

Even if it should hereafter bo proved that all the races of 
men were perfectly fertile together, he who was inclined from 
other reasons to rank them as distinct species, might with justice 
argue that fertility and sterility are not safe criterions of specific 
distinctness. We know that those qualities are easily affected 
by changed eonditions of life, or by close inter-breeding, and that 
they are governed by highly complex laws, for instance, that of 
the unequal fertility of converse crosses between the same two 
species. With forms which must be ranked as undoubted 
species, a perfect series exists from those which are absolutely 
sterile when crossed, to those which are almost or completely 

vincesofthe Animal World/ Charles- the children are few and sicaly. 
ton, 1855, p. 44. This belief, as Mr. Reade remarks, 

** Dr. Rohlfs writes to me that deserves attention, as white men 
he found the mixed races in the have visited and resided on the Gold 
Great Sahara, derived from Arabs, Coast for four hundred years, so 
Berbers, and Negroes of three tribes, that the natives have had ample 
extraordinarily fertile. On the other time to gain knowledge through 
hand, Mr. Winwood Reade informs experience. 

me that the Negroes on the Gold ** * Military and Anthropolog. 
Coast, though admiring white men Statistics of American Soldiers,’ by 
and m^attoes, have a maxim that B. A. Gould, 1869, p. 319. 
molattoes should not intermarry, as 
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fertile. The degrees of sterility do not coincide strictly with 
the degrees of difference between the parents in external structure 
or habits of life. Man in many respects may be compared with 
those animalft which have long been domesticated, and a large 
body of evidence can be advanced in favour of the Pallasian 
doctrine,” that domestication tends to eliminate the sterility 
which is so general a result of the crossing of species in a state 
of nature. From these several considerations, it may bo justly 
urged that the perfect fertility of the intercrossed races of man, 
if established, would not absolutely preclude us from ranking 
them as distinct species. 

Independently of fertility, the characters presented by the off- 
spring from a cross have been thought to indicate whether or not 
the parent-forms ought to be ranked as species or varieties; but 
after carefully studying the evidence, I have come to the con- 
clusion that no general rules of this kind can bo trusted. The 
ordinary result of a cross is the production of a blended or 

** ‘The Variation of Animals ao<l sterile, it is scarcely possible that 
Plants under Domestication,* rol. ii. their sterility should be augmented 
p. 109. 1 may here remind the by the preservation or survival of 

reader that the sterility of species the more and more sterile indi- 
when crossed is not a specially- viduals; for as the sterility in- 
acquired quality, but, like the in- creases, fewer and fewer olTspring 
capacity of certain trees to be graft- will b^ produced from which to 
ed together, is incidental on other breed, and at last only single in- 
acqnircd differences. The nature dividuals will be produced, at the 
of these differences is unknown, but rarest intervals. But there is even 
they relate more especially to the re- a higher grade of sterility than 
productive system, and much less so this. Both Gartner and Kolreuter 
to eiternal structure or to ordinary have proved that in genera of plants 
differences in constitution. One including many species, a series 
important element in the sterility can be formed from species which 
of crossed species apparently lies in w'hen crossed yield fewer and fewer 
one or both having been long habi- seeds, to species which never pro- 
tnated to fixed conditions ; for we duce a single seed, but yet are 
know that changed conditions have affected by the pollen of the other 
a special influence on the repro- species, as shewn by the swelling 
ductive system, and we have good of the germen. It is here manl- 
reason to believe (as before re- festly impossible to select the more 
marked) that the fluctuating con- sterile individuals, which have al- 
ditions of domestication tend to ready ceased to yield seeds ; so that 
eliminate that sterility which is so the acme of sterility, when the 
general with species, in a natural germen alone is affected, cannot 
state, when crossed. It has else- have been gained through selection, 
where been shewn by me (ibid. vol. This acme, and no doubt the other 
ii. p. 185, and ‘Origin of Species’ grades of sterility, are the incidental 
5th edit. p. 317X that the sterility results of certain unknown differ- 
of crossed species has not been ac- ences in the constitution of the re- 
quired through natural selection : productive system of the species 
we can see that when two forme which are croseed. 
have already been rendered very 
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intermediate form ; but in certain cases some of the ofl&pring take 
closely after one parent-form, and some after the other. This is 
especially apt to occur when the parents differ in characters 
which first appeared as sudden variations or monstrosities.’* ** I 
refer to this point, because Dr. Rohlfs informs me that he“ has 
frequently seen in Africa the offspring of iiegroes crossed with 
members of other races, either completely black or completely 
white, or rarely piebald. On the other hand, it is notorious 
that in America mulattoes commonly present an intermediate 
appearance. 

Wo have now seen that a naturalist might feel himself fully 
justified in ranking the races of man as distinct species ; for he 
has found that they are distinguished by many differences in 
structure and constitution, some lieing of importance. These 
differences have, also, remaincHi nearly constant for very long 
periods of time. Our naturalist will have been in some degree 
influenced by the enormous range of man, which is a great 
anomaly in the class of mammals, if mankind bo viewed as a 
single species. IIc will have been struck with the distribution of 
the several so-called races, which accords with that of other 
undoubtedly distinct sixjcies of mammals. Finally, he might 
urge that the mutual fertility of all the races has not as yet been 
fully proved, and even if proved would not bo en absolute proof 
of their specific identity. 


On the other side of the question, if om: supposed naturalist 
wore to enquire whether the forms of man keep distinct like 
ordinary species, when mingled together in large numl^rs in the 
same country, he would immediately discover that this was by 
no moans the case. In Brazil ho would behold an immense 
mongrel population of Negroes and Portuguese ; in Chiloe, and 
other parts of South America, he would behold the whole popu- 
lation consisting of Indians and Spaniards blended in various 
degrees.’* In many parts of the same continent he would meet 
with the most complex crosses between Negroes, Indians, and 
Europeans ; and judging from the vegetable kingdom, such triple 
crosses afford the severest test of the mutual fertility of the 
parent-forms. In one island of the Pacific he would find a 
small population of mingled Polynesian and English blood ; and 
in the Fyi Archipelago a population of Polynesian and Negritos 

*The Variation of Animals,* success and energy of the Paulistas 
Itc., vol. ii. p. 92. in Brazil, who are a much crossed 

** M. de Quatrefages has given race of Portuguese and Indians, with 
(* Anthropolog. Review,* Jan. 1869, a mixture of the blood of other 
p. 22) an interesting account of the races. 
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crossed in all degi*ees. Many analogous cases could bo be adaed ; 
for instance, in Africa. Hence the races of man are not suf- 
ficiently distinct to inhabit the same country without fusion ; 
and the absence of fusion affords the usual and l)est test of 
specific distinctness. 

Our naturalist would likewise be much disturbed as soon as 
he perceived that the distinctive characters of all the races were 
highly variable. This fact strikes every one on first beholding 
the negro slaves in Brazil, who have been imported from all 
f>arts of Africa. The same remark holds good with the 
Polynesians, and with many other races. It may be doubted 
whether any character can be named which is distinctive of a 
race and is constant. Savages, even within the limits of the 
same tribe, are not nearly so uniform in character, as has l>een 
often asserted. Hottentot women offer certain peculiarities, 
more strongly marked than those occurring in any other race, 
but these are known not to l)e of constant occurrence. In the 
several American tril)es, colour and hairiness differ considerably; 
as does colour to a certain degree, and the shape of the features 
greatly, in the Negroes of Africa. The sliape of tlic skull varies 
much in some races and so it is with every other character. 
Now all naturalists have learnt by dearly-bought experience, how 
rash it is to attempt to define species by the aid of inconstant 
characters. 

But the most weighty of all the arguments against treating 
the races of man as distinct species, is that they graduate into 
each other, independently in many cases, as far as we can judge, 
of their having intercrossed. Man has been studied more 
carefully than any other animal, and yet there is the greatest 
possible diversity amon^t capable judges whether he should bo 
classed as a single species or race, or as two (Virey), as three 
(Jacquinot), as four (Kant), five (Blumenbach), six (Buffbn), 
seven (Hunter), eight (Agassiz), eleven (Pickering), fifteen 
(^ry St. Vincent), sixteen (Desmoulins), twenty-two Norton), 
sixty (Crawfurd), or as sixty-three, according to Burke.*® This 
diversity of judgment does not prove that the races ought not 
to be ranked as species, but it shews that they graduate into each 

For instance with the abori- See a good discussion on this 

gines of America and Australia, subject in Wait*, ‘Introduct. to 
Prof. Huxley says (‘Transact. Inter- Anthropology,* Eng. translat. 1863, 
nat. Congress of Prehist, Arch.' pp. 198-208, 227. 1 have taken 
1868, p. 105) that tlfb skulls of some of the above statements from 
many South Germans and Swiss are H. Tuttle's * Origin and Antiquity 
“ as short and as broad as those of of Physical Man,' Boston. 1866 p. 
“ the Tartars," &c, 35. » • 
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other, and that it is hardly possible to discover clear distinctive 
characters between them. 

Every naturalist who has had the misfortune to undertake the 
description of a group of highly varying organisms, has en- 
countered cases (I speak after experience) precisely like that of 
man ; and if of a cautious disposition, he will end by uniting all 
the forms which graduate into each other, under a single 
species ; for he will say to himself that he has no right to give 
names to objects which he cannot define. Cases of this kind 
occur in the Order which includes man, namely in certain genera 
of monkeys; whilst in other genera, as in Cercopithecus, most of 
the species can be determined with certainty. In the American 
genus Cebus, the various forms are ranked by some naturalists 
as species, by - others as mere geographical races. Now if 
numerous specimens of Cebus were collected from all parts of 
South America, and those forms which at present api)ear to bo 
specifically distinct, were found to graduate into each other by 
close steps, they would usually be ranked as mere varieties or 
races ; and this course has been followed by most naturalists 
with respect to the races of man. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed that there are forms, at least in the vegetable king- 
dom,** which we cannot avoid naming as species, but which are 
connected together by numberless gradations, independently of 
intercrossing. 

Some naturalists have lately employed the term " sub-species” 
to designate forms which possess many of the characteristics of 
true species, but which hardly deserve so high a rank. Now if 
we reflect on the weighty arguments above given, for raising the 
races of man to the dignity of species, and the insuperable difiS- 
culties on the other side in defining them, it seems that the term 

sub-species ** might here be used with propriety. But from 
long habit the term race ” will perhaps always be employed. 
The choice of terms is only so far important in tliat it is desirable 
to use, as far as possible, the same terms for the same degrees of 
difference. Unfortunately this can rarely be done : for the larger 
genera generally include closely-allied forms, which can be 
distinguished only with much difficulty, whilst the smaller 
genera within the same family include forms that are perfectly 
distinct ; yet all must be ranked equally as species. So again, 
species within the same large genus by no means resemble 
each other to the same degree : on the contrary, some of them 

** Prof. N’igeli has carefully de- has made analogous remarks on 
scribed several striking cases in his some intermediate forms in the 
* Botanische Mittheilungen,* B. ii. . Composite of N. America. 

1860, 1 . 294-^69. Pro£ Asa Gray 
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can generally be arranged in little groups round other species, 
like satellites round planets.** 

The question whether mankind consists of one or several 
species has of late years been much discussed by anthropologists, 
who are divided into the two schools of monogenists and 
polygenists. Those who do not admit the principle of evolution, 
must look at species as separate creations, or as in some manner 
as distinct entities ; and they must decide what forms of man they 
will consider as species by the analogy of the method commonly 
pursued in ranking other organic beings as species. But it is a 
hopeless endeavour to decide this point, until some definition of 
the term “species'* is generally accepted; and the definition 
must not include an indeterminate element such as an act of 
creation. We might as well attempt w ithout any definition to 
decide whether a certain number of houses should be called a 
village, town, or city. We have a practical illustration of the 
difficulty in the never-ending doubts whether many closely-allied 
mammals, birds, insects, and plants, which represent cacli 
other respectively in North America and Europe, should be 
ranked as species or geographical races ; and the like holds true 
of the jiroductions of many islands situated at some little distance 
from the nearest continent. 

Tho.se naturalists, on the other hand, who admit the x>rinci]>lo 
of evolution, and tliis is now admitted by the majority of rising 
men, will feel no doubt that all the races of man are descended 
from a single primitive stock ; whether or not they may think 
fit to designate the races as distinct sixicies, for the sake of ex- 
pressing their amount of difference.** With our domestic 
animals the question wdiether the various races liave arisen from 
one or more species is somewhat different. Although it may be 
admitted that all the races, as well as all the natural species 
within the same genus, have sprung from the same primitive 
stock, yet it is a fit subject for discussion, whether all the 
domestic races of the dog, for instance, have acquired their 
present amount of difference since some one species was first 
domesticated by man ; or whether they owe some of their 
characters to inheritance from distinct species, which had 
already been differentiated in a state of nature. With man no 
such question can arise, for he cannot be said to have been 
domesticated at any particular period. 

During an early stage in the divergence of the races of man 
* Origin of Species,* 5th edit, in the * Fortnightly Review,* 1865, 

p. 68. p. 275. 

•* Sec Prof Huxley to this effect 
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from a common stock, the differences between the races and 
their number must have been small; consequently as fiu: as 
their distinguishing characters are concerned, they then had less 
claim to rai^ as distinct species than the existing so<called races. 
Nevertheless, so arbitrary is the terra of species, that such early 
races would perhaps have lx;en ranked by some naturalists as 
distinct species, if their differences, although extremely slight, 
had been more constant than they are at present, and had not 
graduated into each other. 

It is however possible, though far from probable, that the 
early progenitors of man might formerly have diverged much in 
character, until they iKJcame more unlike each other than any 
now existing races; but that subsequently, as suggested by 
Vogt,'- they converged in character. When man selects the off- 
spring of two distinct species for the same object, he sometimes 
induces a considerable amount of convergence, as far as general 
appearance is concerned. This is the case, as shewn by Yon 
Nathusius,^ with the improved breeds of the pig, which are 
descended from two distinct species; and in a less marked 
manner with the improved breeds of cattle. A great anatomist, 
Gratiolet, maintains that the anthropomorphous apes do not 
form a natural sub-group; but that the orang is a highly 
developed gibbon or semnopithecus, the clumpanzoe a highly 
develoixxl macacus, and the gorilla a highly developed mandrill. 
If this conclusion, which rests almost exclusively on brain - 
characters, be admitted, we should have a case of convergence 
at least in external characters, for the anthropomorphous apes 
are certainly more like each other in many points, than they are 
to other apes. All analogical resemblances, as of a whale to a 
fish, may indeed be said to bo cases of convergence; but this 
term has never been applied to superficial and adaptive resem- 
blances. It would, however, be extremely rash to attribute to 
convergence close similarity of character in many points of 
structure amongst the modified descendants of widely distinct 
beings. The form of a crystal is determined solely by the mole- 
cular forces, and it is not surprising that dissimilar substances 
should sometimes assume the same form; but with organic 
beings we should bear in mind that the form of each depends on 
an infinity of complex relations, namely on variations, due to 
causes far too intricate to be followed,— on the nature of the 
variations preserved, these depending on the physicial condi- 

** * Lectures on Man,* Eng. trans- schiohte, &c., Schwelneschadel,* 
lat« 1864, p. 468. 1864, s. 104. With respect to cattle, 

** ^Die Racen des Schweincs,’ see M. de Quatrefages, *Unitd de 
1860, t. 46, ‘Vorstudien fUr Qe- I'Esp^ce Homaine,* 1861, p. 119 
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tions, and still more on the surrounding organisms \vliich com- 
pete with each, —and lastly, on inheiitance (in itself a fluctuating 
element) from innumerable progenitors, all of which have had 
their forms determined through equallycoraplex relations. It 
appears incredible that the modified descendwts of two organ- 
isms, if these differed from each other in a marked manner, 
should ever afterwards converge so closely as to lead to a near 
approach to identity throughout their whole organisation. In 
the case of the convergent races of pigs above referred to, evi- 
dence of their descent from two primitive stocks is, according to 
Von Nathusius, still plainly retained, in certain bones of their 
skulls. If the races of man bad descended, as is supposed by 
some naturalists, from two or more species, which dill'ercd from 
each other as much, or nearly as much, as does the orang from 
the gorilla, it can hardly be doubted that marked differences in 
the structure of certain bones would still be discoverable in man 
as he now exists. 

Although the existing races of man differ in many respecds, as 
in colour, hair, shape of skull, proportions of the body, &c., yet 
if their whole structure be ti^en into consideration they are 
found to resemble each other closely in a multitude of points. 
Many of these are of so unimportant or of so singular a nature, 
that it is extremely improbable that they should have been inde- 
X)endently acquired by aboriginally distinct species or races. 
The same remark holds good with equal or greater force with 
respect to the numerous points of mental similarity between the 
most distinct races of man. The American aborigines, Negroes 
and Europeans are as different from each other in mind as any 
three races that can be named; yet I was incessantly struck, 
whilst living with the Fuegians on board the “ Beagle,” with the 
many little traits of character, shewing how similar their minds 
were to ours ; and so it was with a full-blooded negro with whom 
I happened once to be intimate. 

He who will read Mr. TyloFs and Sir J. Lubbock's interesting 
works ^ can hardly fail to be deeply impressed with the close 
similarity between the men of all races in tastes, dispositions and 
habits. This is shewn by the pleasure which they all take in 
dancing, rude music, acting, painting, tattooing, and otherwise 
decorating themselves ; in their mutual comprehension of gesture- 
language, by the same expression in their features, and by the 
same inarticulate cries, when excited by the same emotions. 
This similarity, or rather identity, is striking, when contrasted 

** Tylor’s ‘ Early History of Man- language, see p. 64. Lubbock's 
kind,* 1865 : with respect to gesture- * Prehistoric Times/ 2od edit. 1860. 
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with the different expressions and cries made by distinct species 
of monkeys. There is good evidence that the art of shooting 
with bows and arrows has not been handed down from any 
common progenitor of mankind, yet as Westropp and Nilsson 
have remarked, the stone arrow-heads, brought from the most 
distant parts of the world, and manufactured at the most remote 
periods, are almost identical ; and this fact can only be accounted 
for by the various races having similar inventive or mental 
powers. The same observation has been made by archaBologists 
with respect to certain widely-prevalent ornaments, such as zig- 
zags, dec. ; and with rcsjiect to various simple beliefs and cus- 
toms, such as the burying of the dead under megalithic struc- 
tures. I remember ob^rving in South America,^’ that there, as 
in BO many other parts of the world, men have generally chosen 
the summits of lofty hills, to throw up piles of stones, either as 
a record of some remarkable event, or for burying their dead. 

Now when naturalists observe a close agreement in numerous 
small details of habits, tastes, and dispositions between two or 
more domestic races, or between nearly-allied natural forms, 
they use this fact as an argument that they are descended from a 
common progenitor who was thus endowed ; and consequently 
that all should be classed under the same species. The same 
argument may bo applied with much force to the races of man. 

As it is improbable that the numerous and unimportant points 
of resemblance between the several races of man in bodily struc- 
ture and mental faculties (I do not here refer to similar customs) 
should all have been independently acquired, they must liave been 
inherited from progenitors who had these same characters. We 
thus gain some insight into the early state of man, before he had 
spread step by step over the face of the earth. The spreading 
of man to regions widely separated by the sea, no doubt, pre- 
ceded any great amount of divergence of character in the several 
races ; for otherwise we should sometimes meet with the same 
race in distinct continents ; and this is never the case. Sir J. 
Lubbock, after comparing the arts now practised by savages in 
all ports of the world, specifies those which man could not have 
known, when he first wandered from his original birth-place; 
for if once learnt they would never have been forgotten.*® He 

•• ‘On Analogous Forms of Im- ‘Journal of Ethnological Soc.' as 
plements,' in ‘ Memoirs of Anthropo- given in ‘Scientitic Opinion/ June 
tog. Soc./ by H. M. Westropp. ‘The 2nd, 1869, p. 3. 

Primitive Inhabitants of Scandi- ‘Journal of Researches: Voyage 

navia,* Eng. translat. edited by Sir of the “ Beagle,** * p. 46. 

J. Lubbock, 1868, p. 104. •• ‘Prehistoric Times/ 1869, p. 

•• Westropp, ‘ On Cromlechs,* &c., 574, 
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thus shows tliat “ the spear, which is but a development of the 
** knife-point, and the club, which is but a long hammer, are the 
" only things left.” Ho admits, however, that the art of making 
fire probably had been already discovert, for it is common to 
all the races now existing, and was known to the ancient cave- 
inhabitants of Europe. Perhaps the art of making rude canoes 
or rafts was likewise known; but as man existed at a remote 
epoch, when the land in many places stood at a very different 
level to what it does now, he would have been able, without the 
aid of canoes, to have si)read widely. Sir J. Lubbock further 
remarks how improliable it is tliat our earliest ancestors could 
have counted as high as ten, considering that many races 
“now in existence cannot get l»cyond four.” Nevertheless, at 
this early i>criod, the intellectual and social faculties of man 
could hardly have been inferior in any extreme degree to those 
possessed at present by the lowest Siivages ; otherwise primeval 
man could not have been so eminently successful in the struggle 
for life, as proved by his early and wnde diffusion. 

From the fundamental differences between certain languages, 
some philologists have inferred that wiien man first liecamo 
widely diffu.sed, he was not a speaking animal ; but it may be 
suspect^ d that languages, far less jK-rfect than any now s)>okon, 
aided by gestures, might have been used, and yet have h ft no 
ti*aces on subsequent and more highly-dovelbjxjd tongues. With- 
out the use of some language, however imperfect, it appears 
doubtful whether man’s intellect could have risen to the 
standard implied by liis dominant position at an early period. 

Whether primeval man, when ho possessed but few arts, and 
those of the rudest kind, and when his power of langtiago was 
extremely imperfect, would have deserved to l)e called man, must 
depend on the definition which we employ. In a series of fonns 
graduating insensibly from some ape-like creature to man as ho 
now exists, it would be impossible to fix on any definite point when 
the term “ man ” ought to be used. But this is a matter of very 
little importance. So again, it is almost a matter of indifference 
whether the so-called races of man are thus designate, or are 
ranked as species or sub-species ; but the latter term api)car8\he 
more ai>propriato. Finally, we may conclude that when the 
principle of evolution is generally accepted, as it surely will bo 
before long, the dispute between the monogenists and tlio poly- 
genists will die a silent and unobserved death. 

One other question ought not to bo passed over without notice, 
namely, whether, as is sometimes assumed, each sub-species or 
race of man has sprung from a single pair of progenitors. With 
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our domestic animals a new race can readily be formed by care- 
fully matching the varying offspring from a single pair, or even 
from a single individual possessing some new character; but 
most of our races have been form^, not intentionally from a 
selected pair, but unconsciously by the preservation of many in- 
dividuals which have varied, however slightly, in some useful or 
desired manner. K in one country stronger and heavier horses, 
and in another country lighter and fleeter ones, were habitually 
preferred, wo may feel sure that two distinct sub-breeds would 
be produced in the course of time, without any one pair having 
been separated and bred from, in either country. Many races 
have Ik^ou thus formed, and their manner of formation is closely 
analogous to that of natural species. We know, also, that the 
horses taken to the Falkland Islands have, during successive 
generations, become smaller and weaker, whilst those which have 
run wild on the Pampas have acquired larger and coarser heads; 
and such changes are manifestly due, not to any one pair, but to 
all the individuals having been subjected to the same conditions, 
aided, perhaps, by the principle of reversion. The new sub- 
breeds in such cases are not descended from any single pair, but 
from many individuals which have varied in different degrees, 
but in the some general manner ; and we may conclude that the 
races of man have been similarly produced, the modifications 
being either the direct result of exposure to different conditions, 
or the indirect result of some form of selection. But to thw 
latter subject w^e shall presently return. 

On the Exiinction of the Bacesof Man. — The partial or complete 
extinction of many races and sub-races of man is historically 
known. Humboldt saw in South America n parrot which was 
the sole living creature that could speak a word of the language 
of a lost tribe. Ancient monuments and stone implements 
found in all parts of the world, about which no tradition has been 
preserved by the present inhabitants, indicate much extinction. 
Some small and broken tribes, renmants of former races, still 
survive in isolated and generally mountainous districts. In 
Europe the ancient races were all, according to Schaaffhausen,^ 
** lower in the scale than the rudest living savages ;” they mu^ 
therefore have differed, to a certain extent, from any existing 
race. The remains described by Professor Broca from Les Eyzies, 
though they unfortunately appear to have belonged to a single 
family, indicate a race with a most singular combination of low 
or simious, and of high characteristics. This race is ** entirely 


* Translation in * Anthropological Review,* Oct 1868, p. 431 
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different from any other, ancient or modem, that we have ever 
"heard of,”®® It differed, therefore, from the quaternary race of 
the caverns of Belgium. 

Man can long resist conditions which appear extremely un- 
favourable for his existence.®* He has long lived in the extreme 
regions of the North, with no wood for his canoes or implements, 
and with only blubber as fuel, and melted snow as drink. In 
the southern extremity of America the Fuegians survive with- 
out the protection of clothes, or of any building worthy to be 
called a hovel. In South Africa the aborigine* wander over arid 
plains, 'where dangerous beasts abound. Man can^ withstand the 
deadly influence of the Tcrai at the foot of the Himalaya, and 
the pestilential shores of tropical Africa. 

Extinction follows chiefly from the competition of tribe with 
tribe, and race with race. Various checks are always^ action, 
serving to keep down the numbers of each savage tribe, — such 
as periodical famines, nomadic habits and the consequent deaths 
of infants, prolonged suckling, wars, accidents, sickness, licen- 
tiousness, the stealing of women, infanticide, and especially 
lessened fertility. If any one of these checks increases in power, 
even slightly, the tribe thus affected tends to docrcaia;, and 
when of two adjoining tribes one becomes less numerous and less 
powerful than the other, the contest is soon settled by war, 
slaughter, cannibalism, slavery, and absorption. Even when a 
weaker tribe is not thus abruptly swept away, if it once begins 
to decrease, it generally goes on decreasing until it becomes 
extinct.** 

When civilised nations come into contact with barbarians the 
struggle is short, except where a deadly climate gives its aid to 
the native race. Of the causes which lead to the victory of 
d'vilised nations, some are plain and simple, others complex and 
obscure. We can see that the cultivation of the land will 
be fatal in many ways to savages, for they cannot, or will not, 
change their habits. Now diseases and vices have in some cases 
prov^ highly destructive ; and it appears that a new disease 
often causes much death, until those who are most susceptible 
to its destructive influence are gradually weeded out ;*® and so it 
may be with the evil effects from spirituous liquors, as well as 
wi^ the unconquerably strong taste for them shown by so many 

•• * Transact. Internal. Congresi terben der Katarydlker,’ 1868, 8. 82. 
of Prehistoric Arch,' 1808, pp. 172- ” Qerland (ibid. s. 12) gives facts 

175. See also Broca (translation) in support of this statement, 
in ‘Anthropological Review,' Oct. •• See remarks to this effect in 
1868, p. 410. Sir H. Holland's ‘ Medical Notes and 

** Or. Oerland ‘ Ueber das Auss* Reflections,' 1839, p. 390. 
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savagea It farther appears^ mysterious as is the fact that 
the first meeting of distinct and separated people gen^tes 
disease.^ Mr. Sproat, who in Vancouver Island closely attended 
to the subject of extinction, believed that changed habits of life, 
consequent on the advent of Europeans, induces much ill health. 
He lays, also, great stress on the apparently trifling cause^that 
the natives b^me '' bewildered and dull by the new life around 
** them ; they lose the motives for exertion, and get no new ones 

in their place.** “ 

The grade of their civilisation seems to be a most important 
element in the success of competing nations. A few centuries 
ago Europe feared the inroads of Eastern barbarians ; now any 
such fear would be ridiculous. It is a more curious fact, as 
Mr. Bagehot has remarked, that savages did not formerly waste 
away before the classical nations, as they now do before modern 
civilised nations ; had they done so, the old moralists would 
have mused over the event; but there is no lament in any writer 
of that period over the perishing barbarians.^ The most po- 
tent of all the causes of extinction, appears in many cases to be 
lessened fertility and ill-health, especially amongst the children, 
arising from changed conditions of life, notwithstanding that the 
new conditions may not be injurious in themselves. I am much 
indebted to Mr. H. H. Howoilh for having called my attention to 
this subject, and for having given me information respecting it 
I have collected the following cases. 

When Tasmania was first colonised the natives were roughly 
estimated by some at 7000 and by others at 20,000. Their 
number was soon greatly reduced, chiefly by fighting with the 
English and with each other. After the famous hunt by all the 
colonists, when the remaining natives delivered themselves up 
to the government, they consisted only of 120 individuals,®’ 
who were in 1832 transported to Flinders Island. This island, 
situated between Tasmania and Australia, is forty miles long, 
and from twelve to eighteen miles broad: it seems healthy, 
and the natives wore well treated. Nevertheless, they suffered 
greatly in health. In 1834 they consisted (Bonwick, p. 250) of 
forty-seven adult males, forty-eight adult females, and sixteen 
children, or in all of 111 souls. In 1885 only one hundred were left. 

** I have collected 0 Journal of Savage Life,’ 1868, p. 284. 
Reaearchea, Voyage of the ** Beagle,’** ** Bagehot, * Physics and Poli- 

p. 435) a good many cases bearing tics,* * Fortnightly Review,* April 
on this sttbj^ect : see also Gerland, 1, 1868, p. 455. 
ibid. s. 8. Poeppig speaks of the All the statements here given 

** breath of civilisation as poisonous are taken from * The last of the 
** to savages.** Tasmanians,* by J. Bonwick, 1870. 

Sprout, ‘Scenes and Studies ol 
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As they continued rapidly to decrease, and as they themselves 
thought that they should not perish so quickly elsewhere, tliey were 
removed in 1847 to Oyster Cove in the southern part of Tasmania. 
They then consisted (Dec. 20th, 1847) of fourteen men, twenty- 
two women and ten children.** But the change of site did no good. 
Disease and deatli still pursued them, and in 1864 one man (who 
died in 1869), and three elderly women alone survived. The 
infertility of the women is even a more remarkahle fact than 
the liability of all to ill-health and death. At the time when 
only nine women were left at Oyster Cove, they told Mr. Bonwick 
(p. 386), that only two had ever borne children : and these two 
had together produced only three children ! 

With respect to the cause of this extraordinary state of things, 
Dr. Story remarks that death followed tlie attempts to civilise 
the natives. “ If left to themselves to roam as they were wont 
** and undisturbed, they would have reared more cliildren, and 
''there would have been less mortality.** Another careful 
observer of the natives, Mr. Davis, remarks, " The births have 
" been few and the deaths numerous. This may have been in a 
" great measure owing to their change of living and food ; but 
" more so to their banishment from the mainland of Van Diemen’s 
"Land, and consequent depression of spirits’* (Bonwick, pp. 
388, 390). 

Similar faots have been observed in two widely different 
parts of Australia. The celebrated explorer, Mr. Gregory, told 
Mr. Bonwick, that in Queensland "the want of reproduction 
"was being already felt with the blacks, even in the most 
" recently settled parts, and that decay would set in.” Of 
thirteen aborigines from Shark’s Bay who visited Murchison 
Kiver, twelve died of consumption within three months.** 

The decrease of the Maories of New ISealand has been carefully 
investigated by Mr. Fenton, in an admirable Report, from which 
all the following statements, with one exception, are taken.^* 
The decrease in number since 1830 is admitted by every one, 
including the natives themselves, and is still steadily progress- 
ing. Although it has hitherto been found impossible to take an 
actual census of the natives, their numbers were carefully 
estimated by residents in many districts. The result seems 
trustworthy, and shows that during the fourteen years, previous 

»• Thii U the statement of the 1870, p. 90 ; and the ' Last of the 
Governor of Tasmania, Sir W. Deni- Taamaniana,* 1870, p. 386. 
son, ' Varieties of Vice-Regal Life,* ♦♦ ‘Observations on the Aboriginal 
1870, vol. i. p. 67. Inhabitants of New Zealand,* pub- 

»• For these cases, see Bonwick’s lished by the Government, 1859. 

‘ Daily Life of the Tasmanians,* 
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to 1858, the decrease was 19.42 per cent. Some of the tribes, 
thus carefully examined, lived al:)ove a hundred miles apart, 
some on the coast, some inland ; and their means of subsistence 
and habits differed to a certain extent (p. 28). The total 
numl)er in 1858 was believed to be 53,700, and in 1872, after a 
second interval of fourteen years, another census was taken, 
and the number is given as only 36,359, shewing a decrease of 
32*29 per cent. ! Mr. Fenton, after shewing in detail the in- 
sufficiency of the various causes, usually assigned in explana- 
tion of this extraordinary decrease, such as new diseases, the 
profligacy of the women, drunkenness, wars, &c., concludes on 
weighty grounds that it depends chiefly on the unproductiveness 
of the women, and on tlic extraordinary mortality of the young 
children (pp. 31, 34). In proof of this he shews (p. 33) that in 
1844 there was one non-adult for every 2*57 adults; whereas in 
1858 there was only one non-adult for every 3*27 adults. The 
mortality of the adults is also great. He adduces as a further 
cause of the decrease the inequality of the sexes ; for fewer females 
are bom than males. To this latter point, depending perhaps 
on a widely distinct cause, I shall return in a future chapter. 
Mr. Fenton contrasts with astonishment the decrease in New 
Zealand with the increase in Ireland ; countries not very dis- 
similar in climate, and wdiere the inhabitants now follow^ nearly 
similar habits. The Maorics themselves (p. 35) attribute their 
“decadence, in some measure, to the introduction of new food 
“ and clothing, and the attendant change of habits and it will 
be seen, when we consider the influence of changed conditions 
on fertility, that they are probably right. The diminution began 
betw’een the years 1830 and 1840 ; and Mr. Fenton shews (p. 40) 
that about 1830, the art of manufacturing putrid com (maize), 
by long steeping in water, was discovered and largely practised ; 
and this proves that a change of habits was beginning amongst 
the natives, even when New Zealand was only thinly inhabited 
by Europeans. When I visited the Bay of Islands in 1835, 
the di-oss and food of tlie inhabitants h^ already been much 
modifled : they raised potatoes, maize, and other agricultural 
produce, and exchanged them for English manufactured goods 
and tol)acco. 

It is evident from many statements in the life of Bishop 
Pattoson,^* that the Melanesians of the New Hebrides and 
neighbouring archipelagoes, suffered to an extraordinary degree 
in health, and •perished in large numbers, when they were 

‘New 2^1aiid,’ by Alez. Ken- C. M. Younge, 1874; see more 
nedy, 1873, p. 47. especially voJ. i. p. 530, 

^ ‘ I.ifo of J. C. Patteson,’ by 
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rezDOYed to New Zealand, Norfolk Island, and other salubrious 
places, in order to be educated as missionaries. 

The decrease of the native population of the Sandwich Islands 
is as notorious as that of New Zealand. It has been roughly 
estimated by those best capable of judging, that when Cook 
discovered the Islands in 1779, the population amounted to 
about 300,000. According to a loose census in 1823, the 
numbers then were 142,050. In 1832, and at several subsequent 
periods, an accurate census was officially taken, but I have 
been able to obtain only the following returns : 


Yeab. 

i 

Native Popclatiok. 

' (Kxcept during 1^32 

1 and 1(136. when the 
( few foreigners in the 
! islands were included). 

Annual rate of decrease 
jKir cent., aKsumlng It 
to have b^n uniform be- 
twe(‘n thr^ hUoct'Muve cen- 
suses ; these* censuses be- 
ing taken at irregular 

I InteiAaK 

1832 

130,313. 




1 

( 


4*46 

1830 

108,579 

f 

i 



1 

1 


2*47 

1853 

71,019 

1 



1 

j 


0*81 

1860 

67,084 

1 




[ 

2-18 

1866 

58,765 






2-17 

1872 

i 51,531^ 




We here see that in the interval of forty years, between 1832 and 
1872, the ix)pulation has decreased no less than sixty-eight per 
cent. 1 This has been attributed by most writers to the profligacy 
of the women, to former bloody wars, and to the seyere labour 
imposed on conquered tribes and to newly introduced diseases, 
which have been on several occasions extremely destructive. No 
doubt these and other such causes have been highly efficient, 
and may account for the extraordinary rate of decrease between 
the years 1832 and 1836 ; but the most potent of all the causes 
seems to be lessened fertility. According to Dr. Ruschenbergor 
of the U.8. Navy, who visited these islands between 1885 and 
1837 , in one district of Hawaii, only twenty-five men out of 1134, 
and in another district only ten out of 687, had a family with as 
many as three children. Of eighty married Women, only thirty- 
nine had ever borne children ; and ** the official report gives an 
''average of half a child to each married couple in the whole 
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** island.” This is almost exactly the same average as with the 
Tasmanians at Oyster Cove. Jarves, who published his History 
in 1843, says that " families who have three cliildren are freed from 
“ all taxes ; those having more, are rewarded by gifts of land and 
“ other encouragements.” This unparalleled enactment by the 
government well shews how infertile the race had become. The 
Rev. A. Bishop stated in the Hawaiian ‘ Spectator* in 1839, that a 
large proportion of the children die at early ages, and Bishop 
Staley informs me that this is still the case, just as in New 
Zealand. This has been attributed to the neglect of the children 
by the women, but it is probably in large part due to innate weak- 
ness of constitution in the children, in relation to the lessened 
fertility of their parents. There is, moreover, a further resem- 
blance to the cose of New Zealand, in the fact that there is a 
large excess of male over female births : the census of 1872 
gives 31,650 males to 25,247 females of all ages, that is 125*36 
males for every 100 females; w’hereas in all civilised countries 
tlie females exceeti the males. No doubt the profligacy of the 
women may in part account for their small fertility ; but their 
changed habits of life is a much more probable cause, and which 
will at the same time account for the increased mortality, 
especially of the children. The islands were visited by Cook in 
1779, by Vancouver in 1794, and often subsequently by whalers. 
In 1819 missionaries arrived, tmd foimd that idolatry had been 
already abolished, and other changes effected by the king. After 
tliis period there was a rapid change in almost all the habits of 
life of the natives, and they soon became the most civilised of 

the Paciffc Islanders.*’ One of my informants, Mr. Goan, who 
was bom on the islands, remarks that the natives have undergone 
a greater change in their habits of life in the course of fifty years 
than Englishman during a thousand years. From information 
received from Bishop Staley, it does not appear that the 
poorer classes have ever much changed their diet, although 
many new kinds of fruit have been introduced, and the sugar- 
cane is in universal use. Owing, however, to their passion for 
imitating Europeans, they altcr^ their manner of dressing at 
an early period, and the use of alcoholic drinks became very 
general. Although these changes appear inconsiderable, 1 can 
well believe, from what is known with respect to animals, that 
they might suffice to lessen the fertility of the natives.**^ 

** The foregoing statemente are Islands,* 1851, p. 277. Ruschen- 
taken chiefly from the following berger is quot^ by Bonwick, * Last 
works: ‘Jarves* History of the of the Tasmanians,* 1870, p. 378. 
Hawaiian Islands,* 1843, p. 400-407. Bishop is quoted by Sir E. Belcher, 
Cheever, ‘Life in the Sandwich ‘Voyage Round the World,* 1843, 
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Lastly, Mr, Macnamara states that the low and degraded 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Bengal, are ‘‘eminently susceptible to any change of 
“ climate : in fact, take them away from their island homes, and 
** they are almost certain to die, and that independently of cliet 
“ or extraneous influences.” He further states that the inhabit- 
ants of the Valley of Nepal, which is extremely hot in summer, 
and also the various hill-tribes of India, suffer from dysentery 
and fever when on the plains ; and they die if they attempt to 
pass the whole year there. 

We thus see that many of the wilder races of man are apt to 
suffer much in health when subjected to changed conditions 
or habits of life, and not exclusively from being transix)rted to 
a new climate. Merc alterations in habits, which do not api>ear 
injurious in themselves, seem to have this same effect ; and in 
several cases the children are particularly liable to suffer. It 
lias often been said, as Mr. Macnamara remarks, that man can 
resist with impunity the greatest diversities of climate and other 
changes; but this is true only of the civilised races. Man in 
his wild condition seems to be in this resj^ect almost as sus- 
ceptible as his nearest allies, the anthropoid ajx^s, which have 
never yet survived long, when removed from their native 
country. 

Lessened fertility from changed conditions, as in the case of the 
Tasmanians, Maorios, Sandwich Islanders, and apparently the 
Australians, is still more interesting than their liability to 
ill-health and death; for even a slight degree of infertility, 
combined with those other causes which tend to chock the 
increase of every population, would sooner or later lead to 
extinction. The diminution of fertility may be explained in 
some cases by the profligacy of the women (as until lately with 
the Tahitians), but Mr. Fenton has shewn that this explanation 
by no means suffices with the New 2iealanders, nor does it with 
the Tasmanians. 

In the paper above quoted, Mr. Macnamara gives reasons fci 
believing that the inhabitants of districts subject to malaria arc 
apt to be sterile; but this cannot apply in several of the al)OV<j 
cases. Some writers have suggested that the aborigines of 
islands have suffered in fertility and health from long continued 

vol. i., p. 272. I owe the census of of the above-named works. I have 
the several years to the kindness of omitted the census for 1850, as 1 
Mr. Goan, at the request of Dr. You- have seen two widely different num- 
mans of New York; and in most bers given. 

cases I have compared the Youmans ** * The Indian Medical Qasette, 
figures with those given in several Nov. 1, 1871, p. 240. 
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inter-breeding ; but in the aboTe cases infertility has coincided 
too closely with the arrival of Europeans for us to admit this 
explanation. Nor have we at present any reason to believe 
that man is highly sensitive to the evil effects of inter-breedings 
especially in areas so large as New Zealand, and the Sandwich 
archipelago with its diversified stations. On the contrary, it is 
known that the present inliabitants of Norfolk Island are nearly 
nil cousins or near relations, as are the Todas in India, and the 
inhabitants of some of the Western Islands of Scotland; and 
yet they seem not to have suffered in fertility.^® 

A much more probable view is suggested by the analogy of 
the lower animals. The reproductive system can be shewn to be 
susceptible to on extraordinary degree (though why we know 
not) to changed conditions of life ; and this susceptibility leads 
both to beneficial and to evil results. A large collection of facts 
on this subject is given in chap, xviii. of vol. ii. of my ‘ Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication,* I can here give only 
tho briefest abstract; and every one interested in the subject 
may consult the above work. Very slight changes increase the 
health, vigour and fertility of most or all organic beings, 
whilst other changes are known to render a large number of 
animals sterile. One of the most familiar cases, is that of tamed 
elepliants not breeding in India; though they often breed in 
Ava, where tho females are allowed to roam about the forests to 
some extent, and are thus placed under more natural conditions. 
The case of various American monkeys, both sexes of which 
have been kept for many years together in their own countries, 
and yet have very rarely or never bred, is a more apposite in- 
stance, because of their relationship to man. It is remarkable 
how slight a change in the conditions often induces sterility in a 
wild animal when captured ; and this is the more strange as all 
our domesticated animals have become more fertile than they 
were in a state of nature; and some of them can resist the 
most unnatural conditions with undiminished fertility.^® Certain 
groups of animals are much more liable than others to be 
affected by captivity ; and generally all the species of the same 
group are affected in the same manner. But sometimes a single 
species in a group is rendered sterile, whilst the others are not 
so ; on the other hand, a single species may retain its fertility 

On the close relationship of the Scotland, Dr. Mitchell, * Edinburgh 
Norfolk Islanders, see Sir W. Deni- Medical Journal,* March to June, 
son, * Varieties of Vice-Regal Life,* 1865. 

vol. i. 1870, p. 410. For the Todas, •• For the evidence on this head, 
•oe Col. MarshalFs work, 1878, p. see * Variation of Animals* dK., 
110. For the Western Islands of vol. ii. p. 111. 
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whilst most of the others fail to breed. The males and females 
of some species when confined, or when allowed to live almost, 
but not quite free, in their native country, never unite ; others 
thus circumstanced frequently unite but never produce offspring ; 
others again produce some ofispring, but fewer than in a state 
of nature; and as bearing on the above coses of man, it is 
important to remark that the young are apt to bo weak and 
sickly, or malformed, and to perish at an early ago. 

Seeing how general is this law of the susceptibility of the 
reproductive system to changed conditions of life, and that it 
holds good with our nearest allies, the Quadrumana, I can 
hardly doubt that it applies to man in his primeval state. Hence 
if savages of any race are induced suddenly to change their 
habits of life, they become more or less sterile, and their young 
offspring suffer in health, in the same manner and from the same 
cause, as do the elephant and hunting-leopard in India, many 
monkeys in America, and a host of animals of all kinds, on removal 
from their natural conditions. 

We can see why it is that aborigines, who have long inha- 
bited islands, and who ifnst have been long exposed to nearly 
uniform conditions, should be specially affected by any change 
in their habits, as seems to be the case. Civilised races can 
certainly resist changes of all kinds far better than savages; 
and in this respect they resemble domesticated animals, for 
though the latter sometimes suffer in health (for instance 
European dogs in India), yet they are rarely rendered sterile, 
though a few such instances have been recordod.^^ The 
immunity of civilised races and domesticated animals is 
probably duo to their having been subjected to a greater extent, 
and therefore having grown somewhat more accustomed, to 
diversified or varying conditions, than the majority of wild 
animals; and to their having formerly immigrated or been 
carried from country to country, and to different families or 
sub-races having inter-crossed. It appears that a cross with 
civilised races at once gives to an aboriginal race an immunity 
from the evil consequences of changed conditions. Thus the 
crosi^ offspring from the Tahitians and English, when settled 
in Pitcairn Island, increased so rapidly that the island was soon 
overstocked ; and in June 1856 they were removed to Norfolk 
Island. They then consisted of 60 married persons and 134 
children, maldng a total of 194. Here they likewise in- 
creased BO rapidly, that although sixteen of them returned to Pit- 
cairn Island in 1859, they numbered in January 1868, 800 souls; 

‘Variation of Animals,’ &o., vol. ii., p 16, 
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the males and females being in exactly equal numbers. What a 
contrast docs this case present with that of the Tasmanians; 
the Norfolk Islanders increaned in only twelve and a half years 
from 194 to 300; whereas the Tasmanians decreastd during 
fifteen years from 120 to 46, of which latter number only ten 
were children.^* _ 

So again in the interval between the census of 1866 and 1872 
the natives of full blood in the Sandwich Islands decreased by 
8081, whilst the half-castes, who are believed to be healthier, in- 
creased by 847 ; but I do not know whether the latter number 
includes the offspring from the half-castes, or only the half-castes 
of the first generation. 

The cases which 1 have here given all relate to aborigines, 
who have been subjected to new conditions as the result of the 
immigration of ci>ilisGd men. But sterility and ill-health would 
probably follow, if savages were compelled by any cause, such 
as the inroad of a conquering tribe, to desert their homes and 
to change their habits. It is an interesting circumstance that 
the chief eheck to wild animals beconung domesticated, which 
implies the power of their breeding tfeely when first captured, 
and one chief check to wild men, when brought into contact 
with civilisation, surviving to form a civilised race, is the same, 
namely, sterility from changed conditions of life. 

Finally, although the gradual decrease and ultimate extinction 
of the races of man is a highly complex problem, depending on 
many causes which differ in different places and at different 
times ; it is the same problem as that presented by the extinc- 
tion of one of the higher animals — of the fossil horse, for in- 
stance, which disappeared from South America, soon afterwards 
to be replaced, within the same districts, by countless troops 
of the Spanish horse. The New Zealander seems conscious of 
this parallelism, for he compares his future fate with that of 
the native rat now almost exterminated by the European rat. 
Though the difficulty is great to our imagination, and really 
great, if we wish to ascertain the precise causes and their 
manner of action, it ought not to be so to our reason, as long as 
we keep steadily in mind that the increase of each species and 
each race is constantly checked in various ways ; so that if any 
new check, even a slight one, be superadded, the race will surdy 
decrease in number; and decreasing numbers will sooner or 

^ These details are taken from May 29th, 1863. The following 
*The Mutineers of the “Bounty,”^ statements about the Sandwich Is- 
by Lady Belcher, 1870; and from landers are from the * Honolulu 
* Pitcairn Island,* ordered to be Gazette,’ and from Mr. Goan, 
printed by the Honse of Commoni, 
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later load to extinction ; the end, in most cases, being promptly 
determined by the inroads of conquering tribes. 

On the Formation of the Races of Man . — In some coses the 
crossing of distinct races has led to the formation of a new race. 
The singular fact that Europeans and Hindoos, who belong to 
the same Aryan stock, and speak a language fundamentally the 
same, differ widely in appearance, whilst Europeans differ but 
little from Jews, who belong to the Semitic stock,, and speak 
quite another language, has been accounted for by Broca/** 
through certain Aryan branches having been largely crossed 
by indigenous tribes during their wide diffusion. When two 
races in close contact cross, the first result is a heterogeneous 
mixture : thus Mr. Hunter, in describing the Santali or hill-tribes 
of India, says that hundred of imperceptible gradations may l>e 
traced “ from the black, squat tribes of the mountains to the tall 
olive-coloured Brahman, with his intellectual brow, calm eyes, 
'' and high but narrow head so that it is necessary in courts 
of justice to ask the witnesses whether they are Santalis or 
Hindoos.^ Whether a heterogeneous people, such as the inhabi- 
tants of some of the Polynesian islands, formed by the crossing 
of two distinct races, with few or no pure members left, would 
ever become homogeneous, is not known from direct evidence. 
But as with our domesticated animals, a cross-breed can certainly 
be fixed and made uniform by careful selection** in the course of 
a few generations, we may infer that the free intercrossing of a 
heterogeneous mixture during a long descent would supply the 
place of selection, and overcome any tendency to reversion ; so 
that the crossed race would ultimately become homogeneous, 
though it might not partake in an equal degree of the characters 
of the two parent-races. 

Of all the differences between the races of man, the colour of 
the skin is the most conspicuous and one of the best marked. It 
was formerly thought that differences of this kind could be 
accounted for by long exposure to different climetes; but 
Fallas first shewed that this is not tenable, and he has since been 
followed by almost all anthropologists.'^ This view has been 
rejected chiefly because the distribution of the variously 
coloured races, most of whom must have long inhabited their 

‘On Anthropology,' transla- •* Pallas, * Act. Aoad. St. Peters- 
tion ‘ Anthropolog. Review/ Jan. burg/ 1780, part ii. p. 69. He was 
1868, p. 38. followed by Rudolph!, in his * Bey- 

** ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal/ tr&ge aur Anthropologie,' 1812. 
1868, p. 134. An excellent summary of the evi- 

** ‘ The Variation of Animals and dence is given by Qodron, ‘ De 
Planets under Domestication,' vol. ii. I'Espice,’ 1859, vol. ii. p. 246, Im. 
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present homes^ does not coincide with corresponding dift(n*onces 
of climate. Some little weight may be given to such cases as 
that of the Dutch families, who, as we hear on excellent autho- 
rity,” have not undergone the least change of colour after 
residing for three centuries in South Africa. An argument on 
the same side may likewise be drawn from the uniform appear- 
ance in various parts of the world of gipsies and Jews, though 
the uniformity of the latter has been somewhat exaggerated.®* 
A very damp or a very dry atmosphere has been supposed to be 
more influential in modifying the colour of the skin than mere 
heat ; but as D’Orbigny in South America, and Livingstone in 
Africa, arrived at diametrically opposite conclusions with respect 
to dampness and dryness, any conclusion on this head must be 
considered as very doubtful.®® 

Various facts, which I have given elsewhere, prove that the 
colour of the skin and hair is sometimes correlated in a surpris- 
ing manner with a complete immunity from the action of certain 
vegetable poisons, and from the attacks of certain parasites. 
Hence it occurred to me, that negroes and other dark races 
might have acquired their dark tints by the darker individuals 
escaping from the deadly influence of the miasma of their 
native countries, during a long series of generations. 

I afterwards found that this same idea had long ago occurred 
to Dr. Wells.®* It has long been known that negroes, and even 
mulattoes, are almost completely exempt from the yellow -fever, 
so destructive in tropical America.®’^ They likewise escape to a 
large extent the fatal intermittent fevers, that prevail along at 
least 2600 miles of the shores of Africa, and which annually 
cause one-fifth of the white settlers to die, and another fifth to 
return homo invalided.®* This immunity in the negro seems to 
be partly inherent, depending on some unknown peculiarity of 
constitution, and partly the result of acclimatisation. Pouchet®* 


** Sir Andrew Smith, as quoted 
by Knox, ^ Races of Man * 1850, p. 
473. 

See De Qnatrefages on this 
head, * Revue des Cours Scienti- 
hques,' Oct. 17, 1868, p. 731. 

** Livingstone’s ‘Travels and Re- 
searches in S. Africa,’ 1857, pp. 
338, 329. D’Orbigny, as quoted by 
Godron, ‘De I’Es^ce,’ vol. ii. p. 
266. 

** See a paper read before the 
Royal Soo. in 1813, and published 
in his Essays in 1818. 1 have given 
an aeoount of Dr. Wells’ views in 


the Historical Sketch (p. xvi.) to my 
‘Origin of Species.’ Various cases 
of colour correlated with constitu- 
tional peculiarities are given in my 
‘Variation of Animals under Do» 
mestication,’ vol. ii. pp. 227, 335* 
See, for instance, Nott and 
Qliddon, ‘ Types of Mankind,* p. 68. 

** Major Tulloch, in a paj^r read 
before the Statistical Society, April 
20th, 1840, and given in the ‘ Athe* 
Bssum,’ 1840, p. 353. 

•• ‘The Plurality of the Human 
Race ’ (translat,), 1864, p. 60, 
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states that the negro regiments recruited near the Soudan, and 
borrowed from the Viceroy of Egypt for the Mexican war, 
escaped the yellow-fever almost eiiually with the negroes origin- 
ally brought from various parts of Africa and accustomed to the 
climate of the West Indies. That acclimatisation plays a part, 
is shewn by the many cases in which negroes have become some- 
what liable to tropical fevers, after having resided for some time 
in a colder climate." The nature of the climate under which the 
white races have long resided, likewise has some influence on 
them; for during the fearful epidemic of yellow-fever in 
Bemerara during 1837, Dr. Blair found that the death-rate of the 
immigrants was proportional to the latitude of the country 
whence they had come. With the negro the immunity, as far as 
it is the result of acclimatisation, implies exposure during a 
prodigious length of time ; for the aborigines of tropical America 
who have resided there from time immemorial, are not exempt 
from yellow fever; and the Rev. H. B. Tristram states, that 
there are districts in Northern Africa which the native inhabit- 
ants are compelled annually to leave, though the negroes can 
remain with safety. 

That the immunity of the negro is in any degree correlated 
with the colour of his skin is a mere conjecture : it may be 
correlated with some difierence in his blood, nervous system, or 
other tissues. Nevertheless, from the facts above alluded to, and 
from some connection apparently existing between complexion 
and a tendency to consumption, the conjecture seemed to me 
not improbabla Consequently I endeavoured, with but little 
success,” to ascertain how to it holds good. The late Dr. 

•• Quatrefages, * Unite de TEupdce is some limited degree of relation 
Humaine/ 1801, p. 205. Waitz, ** between the colour of the races of 
‘ Introdurt. to Anthropology,* trans- “ man and the climate inhabited by 
lat. vol. i. 1863, p. 124. hiving- ‘‘them; the following iovestiga- 
stone gives analogous cases in his “ tion seems worth consideration. 
‘ Travels/ “ Namely, whether there is any re- 

In the spring of 1862 I ob- “ lation in Europeans between the 
tained permission iVom the Director- “colour of their hair, and their 
General of the Medical department liability to the diseases of tropical 
of the Army, to transmit to the “ countries. If the surgeons or the 
surgeons of the various regiments ‘* several regiments, when stationed 
on foreign service a blank table, “ in unhealthy tropical districts, 
with the following appended re- “ would be so good as first to count, 
marks, but I have received no re- “ as a standard of commirison, how 
turns. “ As several well-m'rrked “ many men, in the force whence 
“ cases have been recorded with “ the sick are drawn, have dark 
“ our domestic animals of a relation “ and light-coloured hair, and hair 
“ between the colour of the dermal “ of intermediate or doubtful tints ; 
“ appendages and the constitution ; “ and if a similar account were 

“and it being notorious that there “ kept by the same medical gentle- 
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Daniel], who had long lived on the West Coast of Africa, told me 
that he did not believe in any such relation. He wae himself 
nnusnally fair, and had withstood the climate in a wonderfal 
manner. When he first arrived os a boy on the coast, an old and 
experienced negro chief predicted from his appearance thatjhis 
would prove the case. Dr. Nicholson, of Antigua, after having 
attended to this subject, writes to me that he does not think that 
dark>colourcd Europeans escape the yellow-fever more than 
those that are light-coloured. Mr. J. M. Harris altogether 
denies that Europeans with dark hair withstand a hot climate 
better than other men : on the contrary, experience has taught 
him in making a selection of men for service on the coast of 
Africa, to choose those with red hair.®* As far, therefore, as 
those slight indications go, there seems no foundation for the 
hypothesis, that blackness has resulted from the darker and 
darker individuals having survived better during long exposure 
to fever-generating miasma. 

Dr. Sharpe remarks,®* that a tropical sun, which bums and 
blisters a while skin, does not injure a black one at all ; and, as 
he adds, this is not due to habit in the individual, for children 
only six or eight months old are often carried about naked, and 
are not affect^. I have been assured by a medical man, that 
some years ago during each summer, but not during the winter, 
his hands became marked with light brown patches, like. 


men, of all the men who suffered 
“ from malarious and yellow fevers, 
“ or from dysentery, it would soon 
** be apparent, after some thousand 
** cases had been tabulated, whether 
** there exists any relation between 
** the colour of the hair and consti- 
** tutional liability to tropical dis- 
“ eases. Perhaps no such relation 
“ would bo discovered, but the in- 
** vestigation is well worth making. 
“ In case any positive result were 
** obtained, it might be of some 
** practical use in selecting men for 
** any particular service. Theoreti- 
** cally the result would be of high 
** interest, as indicating one means 
** by which a race of men inhabiting 
** from a remote period an un- 
** httilthy tropical climate, might 
“ have become dark-coloured by 
** the better preservation of dark- 
** haired or dark-complexioned in- 
dividnals daring a long succession 


“ of generations.” 

‘ Anthropological Review,* Jan. 
186G, p. xxi. Dr. Sharpe also says, 
with respect to India (‘ Man a Spe- 
cial Creation,* 1873, p. 118), that 
** it has been noticed by some medi- 
cal officers that Europeans with 
** light hair and florid compIexiox>.s 
** suffer less from diseases of tropical 
<< countries than persons with dark 
** hair and sallow complexions ; 
** and, so far as I know, there ap- 
“ pear to be good grounds for this 
“ remark.** On the other hand, 
Mr. Heddle, of Sierra Leone “ who 
** has had more clerks killed under 
“ him than any other man,** by the 
climate of the West African Coa.st 
(W. Reade, * African Sketch Book,’ 
vol. ii. p. 522), holds a directly 
opposite view, as does Capt. Burton. 

** * Man a Special Creation,* 1873, 
p.119. 
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although larger than &ec]des, and that these patches were never 
affected by sun-burning, whilst the white parts of his skin 
have on several occasions been much inflamed and blistered. 
With the lower animals there is, also, a constitutional difference 
in liability to the action of the sun between those parts of the 
slrin clothed with wliite hair and other parts.** Whether the 
saving of the skin from being thus burnt is of sufficient impor- 
tance to account for a dark tint having been gradually acquired 
by man through natural selection, I am unable to judge. If it 
be so, wo should have to assume that the natives of tropical 
America have lived there for a much shorter time than the 
negroes in Africa, or the Papuans in the southern jmrts of the 
Malay archipelago, just as the lighter-coloured Hindoos have 
resided in India for a shorter time than the darker aborigines of 
the central and southern parts of the peninsula. 

Although with our present knowledge we cannot account for 
the differences of colour in the races of man, through any 
advantage thus gained, or from the direct action of climate ; yet 
we must not quite ignore the latter agency, for there is good 
reason to believe that some inherited effect is thus produced." 

We have seen in the second chapter that the conditions of life 
affect the development of the bodily frame in a direct manner, 
and that the effects are transmitted. Thus, as is generally 
admitted, the European settlors in the United States undergo a 
slight but extraordinarily rapid change of appearance. Their 
bodies and limbs become elongated; and I hear from Col. 
Bemys that during the late war in the United States, good 
evidence was afforded of this fact by the ridiculous appearance 
presented by the German regiments, when dressed in r^y-made 
clothes manufactured for the American market, and which wore 
much too long for the men in every way. There is, also, a con- 
siderable body of evidence shewing that in the Southern States 
the house-f laves of the third generation present a markedly 
different appearance from the field-slaves.** 


*4 < Vari:ition of AoiinaU and 
J’lants under Domestication,’ rol. ii. 
pp. 336, 337. 

** See, for instance, Qnatrefagee 
C Kerue des Cours Scientihques,* 
Oct. 10, 1868, p. 724) on the effects 
of residence in Abyssinia and Arabia, 
and other analogous cases. Dr. 
Uolle (* Dcr Mensch, seine Abstam- 
mung,* &C., 1865, s. 99) states, on 
the authonty of Khanikof, that the 
greater number of German families 


settled in Georgia, have acquired in 
the coai*se of two generations dark 
hair and eves. Mr. D. Forbes in* 
forms me that the Quichuas in the 
Andes vary greatly in colour, ac- 
cording u) the position of the valleys 
inhabited by them. 

** Harlan, * Medical Researches,’ 
p. 532. Quatrefages (* Unit^ de 
I’Espbce Humaine,* 1861, p. 128) 
has collecte<l much evidence on this 
head. 
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If, howevep, we look to the races of man as distributed over 
the world, we must infer that their chariusteristic differences can- 
not be accounted for by the direct action of different conditions 
of life, even after exposure to them for an enormous period of 
time. The Esquimaux live exclusively on animal food ; they are 
clothed in thick fur, and are exposed to intense cold and to 
prolonged darkness; yet they do not differ in any extreme 
degree from the inhabitants of Southern China, who live entirely 
on vegetable food, and are exposed almost nak<^ to a hot, glaring 
climate. The unclothed Fuegians hvo on the marine produc- 
tions of their inhospitable shores; the Botocudos of Brazil 
wander about the hot forests of the interior and live chiefly on 
vegetable productions ; yet these tribes resemble each other so 
closely that the Fuegians on board the “ Beagle ” were mistaken 
by some Brazilians for Botocudos. The Botocudos again, as 
well as the other inhabitants of tropical America, are wholly 
different from the Negroes who inhabit the opposite shores of 
the Atlantic, are exposed to a nearly similar climate, and follow 
nearly the same habits of life. 

Nor can the differences between the races of man be accounted 
for by the inherited effects of the increased or decreased use of 
parts, except to a quite insignificant degree. Men who habitu- 
ally live in canoes, may have their legs somewhat stunted ; 
those who inhabit lofty regions may have their chests enlarged ; 
and those who constantly use certain sense-organs may have the 
cavities in which they are lodged somewhat increased in size, and 
their features consequently a little modified. With civilised 
nations, the reduced size of the jaws from lessened use — ^the 
habitual play of different muscles serving to express different 
emotions — and the increased size of the brain from greater 
intellectual activity, have together produced a considerable 
effect on their general appearance when compared with 
savages.*^ Incrca^ bodily stature, without any corresponding 
increase in the size of the brain, may (judging from the pre- 
viously adduced case of rabbits), have given to some races an 
elongated skull of the dolichocephalic type. 

Lastly, the little-understood principle of correlated develop- 
ment has sometimes come into action, as in the case of great 
muscular development and strongly projecting supra-orbital 
ridges. The colour of the skin and hair are plainly correlated, as 
is the texture of the hair with its colour in the Mandans of 
North America." The colour also of the skin, and the odour 

See Prof. Schaaffhatuen, trans- •• Mr. Catlia states (‘ N. Anieri- 
lat. in * Anthropological Review,* can Indians,’ 3rd edit. 1842, vol. I. 
Oct. 1868, p. 429. p. 49) that in the whole tribe of 
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emitted l>y it, are likewise in some manner connected. With the 
broods of sheep the number of hairs within a given space and the 
number of the excretory pores are related." If we may judge 
from the analogy of our domesticated animals, many modifica> 
tions of structure in man probably come under this principle of 
correlated development. 

We have now seen that the external characteristic differences 
between the races of man cannot l)e accounted for in a satisfac- 
tory manner by the direct action of the conditions of life, nor by 
the effects of the continued use of parts, nor through the 
principle of correlation. Wo are therefore led to incjuire 
whether slight individual differences, to which man is emi** 
nently liable, may not have been preserved and augmented 
during a long series of generations through natural selection. 
But here we are at once met by the objection that beneficial 
variations alone can bo thus preserved ; and as far as we are 
enabled to judge, although always liable to err on this head, none 
of the differences between the races of man are of any direct or 
special service to him. The intellectual and moral or social 
faculties must of course be excepted from this remark. The great 
variability of all the external differences botw^jcn the races of man, 
likewise indicates that they cannot be of much importance ; for 
if important, they would long ago have been cither fixed and 
preserved, or elinunated. In this respect man resembles those 
forms, called by naturalists protean or polymorphic, which have 
remained extremely variable, owing, as it seems, to such varia- 
tions being of an indifferent nature, and to their having thus 
escaped the action of natural selection. 

We have thus far been baflSed in all our attempts to account 
for the differences between the ractes of man ; but there remains 
one important agency, namely Sexual Selection, which appears to 
have acted powerfully on man, as on many other animals. I do 
not intend to assert that sexual selection will account for all the 
differences between the races. An unexplained residuum is left, 
about which we can only say, in our ignorance, that as indivi- 
duals are continually bom with, for instance, heads a little 
rounder or narrower, and with noses a little longer or shorter, 
such slight differences might become fixed and uniform, if the 

the Mandans, about one in ten or fine and soft. 

twelve of the members, of all ages •• Ou the odour of the skin, 
and both sexes, have bright silvery Godron, * Sur rE8])^ce,* tom. ii. p. 
grey hair, which is hereditary. 217. On the pores in the skin, 
Now this hair is as coarse and Dr. Wilckens, ^Die Aufgabeu der 
harsh as that of a horse's mane, Landwirth. Zootechnik,* 1869, s. 7. 
whilst the hair of other colours is 
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unknoMm agencies which induced them were to act in a more 
constant manner, aided by iong-^^ntinned intercrossing. Such 
variations come under the provisional class, alluded to in our 
second chapter, which for the want of a better term arc often 
called spontaneous. Nor do I pretend that the effects of sexual 
selection can be indicated with scientific precision ; but it can be 
shewn that it would be an inexplicable fact if man had not been 
modified by this agency, which appears to have acted powerfully 
on innumerable animals. It can further be shewn that the 
dififerencos between the races of man, as in colour, hairiness, 
form of features, &c., are of a kind which might have been 
expected to come under the influence of sexual selection. Butin 
order to treat this subject properly, I have found it necessary to 
pass the whole animal kingdom in review. I have therefore 
devoted to it the Second Part of this work. At the close I shall 
return to man, and, after attempting to shew how far he has 
been modified through sexual selection, will give a brief summary 
of the chapters in this First Part. 

Note o.s the Kesemblaxces and Difteuences in the Btructire 

AND TUE Development of the Bbaix in Man and Apes. Bv 

Professor IIlxley, F.K.S. 

Tho controversy resiiectiug the nature and the extent of the differ- 
ences ill the structure of the brain in man and the apes which arose 
some fif u.‘en years ago, hai not yet come to an en I, though th-- subject 
matter of Iho dispute is, at present, totally different from wh;it it was 
formerly. It w.m originally asserted and re-asserted, with singular 
perlinaeity, that the brain of all the apes, even the highest, difiers from 
that of man, in tho absence of such conspicuous structures as the 
jKsterior lobes of the cerobrul h inisphen s, with the posterior cornu of 
the hitorul ventricle and the hippocampus minor^ contained in thotoc 
lobes, which are so obvious in man. 

But the truth that the three structures in question are as well deve- 
loped in apes* a 4 in human bniins, or even b. ttei ; and that it is character- 
ist e of all the Vrimaits (if we exclmle the Lemurs) to have these parts 
well developed, sta ids at present on as secure a basis as any propoation 
in comparative anatomy. Moreover, it is admitted by eveiy one of the 
long bciies of anatomiets who, of late years, have paid spwial attention to 
the arrangement of the complicated sulci and gyri which appear up m 
the surface of the cerebral heniisphoi-cs in man and the higher apea, 
that they are dL]K)sed after the very same pattern in him, aj in them. 
Every principal gyrus and sulcus of a chimpanzee’s brain is clearly 
ivprebentcd in that of a man, so that the terminology which applies to 
the one answers for the other. On this point there is no difference of 
opinion. Borne years since, Profossor Bischoff published a memoir on 
the cerebral convolutions of man and apes; and as the purpose of 
my learned colleague was certainly not to diminish the value of the 

** *Die Qrosshira-Winduagen des Menschea;* * Abhandlungon der K. 
bayerUchen Akademier* Bd. z., 1868. 
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(lifferences between apes and men in this respect, I am glad to make a 
citation from him, 

“ Th;U the apes, and especially the orang, chimpanzee and gorilla, 
“ come very close ^ man in their organisation, much nearer than to any 
“ other animal, is a well known fact, dispute<l by nobody. Looking at 
“ the matter from the point of view of organisation alone, no one probably 
would ever have disputed the view of Linnseus, that man should oe 
** placed, merely as a peculiar species, at the h»‘ad of the mammalia and of 
those apes. Both snew, in all their organs, so close an affinity, that tho 
‘‘ most exact anatomical investigation is ne^od in onler to demonstrate 
those dififerenccs which reidly exist. So it is with the brains. Tho 
brains of man, the orang, the chimpanzee, tho gorilla, in spite of all 
'* the important differences which they present, come very close to ono 
** another * (1. c. p, 101). 

There remains, then, no dispute as to the resemblance in fundamental 
characters, between tho ape s brain and man’s ; nor any as to the won- 
derfully close similarity l^twecn the chimpanzee, orang and man, in 
even the details of the arrangement of tho ^ri and sulci of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Nor, turning to the differences betwetm the brains of 
the highest apes and that of man, is there any serious question as to 
the nature and exh^nt of these differences. It is ndmitt£*d that tho man’s 
ccrebnd hemispheres are absolute ly and relatively larger than those of 
the orang and chimpanzee : that his fronhd lolx‘8 are less excavated by 
the upward protrusion of the roof of the orbits ; that his gyri and sulci 
are. as a mie, less symmetrically disposed, and present a greater numbor 
of secondary plications. And it is arlmitrod that, as a rule, in man, the 
tom|)oro-occipital or “external perpeiidicular ” fissure, which is usually 
so strongly marked a feature of the ape’s brain is but faintly marked. 
But it is also clear, that none of these differences constitutes a sharp 
demarcation botwocn tho man’s and the apii’s brain. In respect to tho 
external per|iendicular fissure of (Iratiolet, in the human brain, for 
instance, Professor Turner remarks 

“ In some brains it appears simply as an indentation of tho margin of 
“ tho hemisphere, but, in others, it extends for wane distance more or less 
“ transversely outwards. I saw it in the right hemisphere of a female 
“ brain pass more than two inches outwards; and in another specimen, 
also the right hemisiihere, it proce<*<lcd for four-tenths of an inch out- 
wards, and then extended downwards, as far as the lower margin of the 
“ outer surface of the hemisphere. The imperfect definition of this fissure 
“ in the majority of human brains, as exanpared with its remarkable dis- 
“ tinctness in the brain of most Quadnimana, is owing to the presence, in 
“ the former, of certain superficial, well marked, secondary convolutions 
“ which bridge it over and connect the parietal with tho occipital lobe. 
“ The closer the first of these bridging gyri lies to the longitudinal 
*• fissure, the shorter is tho external parieto-occipifal fissure.” (I- c. p. 12.) 

The obliteration of the external perfiendicular fissure ofGratiolet, 
therefore, is not a constant character of tho human br.iin. On the other 
hand, its full development is not a constant character of the higher 
ape’s brain. For, in the chimpanzee, the more or less extensive oblitera- 
tion of the external perpendicular sulcus by “ bridging convolutions,” on 
ono side or tho other, has been noted over and over again by Prof. 


'Convolutions of the Human Cerebrum Topographically Considered,* 

p. 12. 
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BoUeston, Mr. Bfarshall, M. Broca and Professor Turner. At the 
conclusion of a sp^ial paper on this subject the latter writes f * 

^ The three sproimeus of the brain of a chimpanzee just described^ 
** prove, that the generalisation which Gratiolet has attempted to draw of 
the complete absence of the first connecting convolution and the 
** concealment of the second, as essentially characteristic features in the 
^ brain of this animal, is by no means universally applicable. In only one 
** speeupen did the brain, in these particulars, follow the law which 
Qratiolet has expressed. As regards the presence of the superior bridge 
ing convolution, I am inclined to think that it has existed in one hemi- 
** sphere, at least, in a majority of the bruins of this animal which have, up 
•* to this time, been 6gured or described. The superficial position of the 
** second bridging convolution is evidently less freque*nt, and has as yet, 
•* I believe, only been seen in tlie brain (A) recoraed in this communi- 
“ cation. The a8ymmotri<-al arrangement in the convolutions of the 
•• two hemispheres, which previous observers have referred to in their 
“ descriptions is also well illustrated in these specimens.’’ (pp. 8, 9.) 

Even were the presence of the temporo>occipita1, or external per- 
pendicular, sulcus a murk of distinction between the higher apes and 
man, the value of such a distinctive character would be rendered very 
doubtful by the structure of the brain in the Platyrhine npes. In fact 
while the tt'mporo-oceipitul is one of the most con^stant of sulci in 
the Caiarhine, or Old World, apes, it is never very strongly develop^ 
in the New World a|)C8 ; it is absent in the smaller Platyrhini ; 
rudimcnhiry in Vithccia and more or less obliterated by bridging 
convolutions in Ateles. 

A characti r which is tints variable within the limits of a single group 
can have no great taxouoiuic value. 

It is further established, that the degree of asymmetry of the convolu- 
tion of the two sides in the human brain is sub^t to much individual 
variation ; and that, in those individuals of the Bushman race who liave 
been examined, the gyri and sulci of the two hemispheres are consider- 
ablv less complicated and more symmetrical than in the European 
bram, while, in some individuals of the chimp^zee, their complexity 
and asymmetry become notable. This is particularly the case in the 
brain of a young male chimponzoo figure by M, Broca. (* L’orchro 
dee Primates,' p. 105, fig. 11.) 

Amin, as respects the question of absolute size, it is established that 
the difierence between the largest and the smallest healtliy human 
brain is greater than the difference between the smallest healthy 
human braiu and the largest chimpanzee's or orang*s brain. 

Moreover, there is one circumstance in which the orang's and chim- 
panzee’s brains resemble man’s, but in which they differ fnun the lower 
apes, and that is the presence of two corpora oandicantia — the 
Cynomorpha haviug but one. 

In view of these facts I do not hesitate in this year 1874, to repeat 
and insist upon the proposition which 1 enunciated in 1863.'^ 

**So far as cerebial structure goes, therefore, it is clear that man 


Notes more especially on the 
bridging convolutions in the Brain 
of the Chimpanzee, * Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh,* 
1885-6. 


Flower ‘On the Anatomy of 
Fithecia M<machu»y* ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ 1862. 

‘ Man’s Place in Nature,' p. 102. 
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less from the chimpanzee or the orang, than these do even 
** from the monkeys, and that the difference between the brain of the 
chimpanzee and of man is almost insignificant, when compared with 
*Hhat mtween the chimpanzee brain and that of a Lemur.’* 

Ill the paper to which I have rc‘ferred. Professor Bisrhoff does not 
deny the second part of this sbitcmcnt, but he first makes the irrelevant 
remark that it is not wonderful if the brains of an orang and a Lemur 
are very different ,* and secondly, goes on to assert that, “ If we siicc^ 
sively eom)>aro the brain of a man with that of an orang ; the Crain of 
“ this with that of a chimpanzee ; of this with that of a ^orilia, and so 
**un of a Hylobates^ SetniMpUheetis^ CynocefthaluSy Cercopithecus^ Macacus^ 
** CshtM, CollithriXy Ijemur^ Stenoj». Ha^le, we shall not meet with a 
** greater, or even as great a, break in the degree of development of the 
convolutions, as we find between the brain of a man and tliat of an 
** orang or chimpanzee.** 

To which I reply, firstly, that whether this assertion bo true 
or false, it has nothing whstever to do with the proposition enunciated 
in * Man's Place in Nature,* which refers not to the development of the 
con volutin »ns alone, but to the structure of the whole brain. It Professor 
BUchoff had taken the trouble to refer top. 9t>of the work he criticises, 
in fact, he would have found the following passage: *^And it is a 
** remarkable circumstance that though, so far as our present know* 
^ ledge* extends, there is one true structural break in the series of forms 
**of Simian brains, this hiatus dcjes not lie between man and the 
“ manlike apes, but betw’een the lower and the lowest Simians, or in 
“ other words, between tbe Old and Now World apes and monkeys and 
the Lemurs. Every Lemur which Las yet bcH^n examined, m fact, 
has its cerebellum partially visible from above ; and its posterior lobe, 
** with the contained posterior cornu and hippocampus minor, moio or 
‘‘less rudimentary. Every marmo&et, American monkey, Old World 
“ monkey, baboon, or manlike ape, on the contrary, has iis cerebellum 
“ entirely hidden, posteriorly, by the cerebral lobes, and possesses a 
“ large posterior cornu with a well-dcvelopeil hippocampus minor.** 

This stiitement was a strictly accurate account of what w'aa known 
when it was made; and it does not appear to me to bo more than 
apparently weakened by the subsequent discovery of the relatively 
small develotnuent* of the posterior lobes in the Siamang and in the 
Howling raonkt*y. Notwithstanding the exceptional brevity of the 
posU*rior lobes in those two species, no one will i)rotend that their 
brains, in the slightest degree, approach those of the Lemurs. And 
if, instead lof putting llapale out of its natural place, as Professor 
Bischoft' most unaccountably does, wo write the series of animals 
he has chr>8en to mention as follows : i/omo, Pitliecus. Troglodytes^ 
Hylobates, Semnopilheous. CynocephaluSy Cercopithecusy Macarusy O&as, 
CaUiihrix. Uapahy Lemur, Sienopsy 1 venture to rcaifirm that the 
great break in this series lies between llapale and Lemur, and that 
this break is consideiably greater than that between any other two 
terms of that series. ProfesiMir Bischoff ignores the fact that long 
befoie he wrote, Gratiolet had suggested the separation of the Lemurs 
from the other Primaies on the very ground of the differenou in their 
cerebral eharaf.*ter8 ; and that Professor Flower had made the following 
observations in tbe course of his description of the brain of the Javan 
Loris.'* 


* Trausactioas of the Zoological Society,* vol. v, 1862. 
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<< And it is especially remarkable that, iu the development of the 
posterior lobes, there is no approximation to the Lemuriue, short 
hemisphered, brain, in those monkeys which are c^>mmouly suppos^ 
** to approach this family in other respects, viz., the lower members of 
the Platyrhine group." 

80 far as the structure of the adult brain is concerned, then, the very 
considerable additions to our knowledge, which have been made by the 
researches of so many investigators, duiing the past ten years, ft^y 
justify the statement whb h I inmle in 18G3. But it has lieeu said 
that, admitting tlie similarity between the adult brains of man and 
ajies, they are nevertheless, in reality, widely different, because they 
exhibit fundamental differences in the mode of their development. No 
one would be more 1‘eady tiian I to admit the fort e of this argument, if 
such fundamental differences of development really exist. But 1 deny 
that the> do exist. On the contrary, there is a fundamental agree- 
ment in the development of the brain in men and apes. 

Gratiolet originated the statement that there is a fundamental 
difference in the development of the brains of apes and that of man — 
consisting in this ; that, iu the apes, the sulci which first make their 
appearance are situated on the posterior region of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, while, iu the human foetus, the sulci first become visible on the 
frontal lobes.^* 

This general statement is ba^ed upon two observations, the one of a 
Gibbon almost rea<ly to be born, in which the posterior gyri were “ well 
“ developed," while those of the frontal lobes were ‘‘ hardly indicated 
(1. c. p. 39), and the other of a human foetus at the 22nd or 23rd week 
of utero^estation, iu which Gratiolet notes that the insula was un- 
covered, but that uevcrthelcss des incisures sement le lobe antcrieur, 
** uue Bcissure peu profondo indique la separation du lobe occipital, tres- 


“ Chez tous les singes, les plis 
“ posterieui-s se deveioppeut les pre- 
miers ; les plis ant<irieui's se 
** d^veloppent plus tard, aussi la 
“ vertfcbre occipitale et la pari^tale 
“ M)ut-ellcs relati\ emeut trfes-grandes 
“ chez ie foetus. L’Homme presente 
une exception remai-quable quant 
** i Tdpoque de rapparition des plis 
** frontauz, qui sont les premiers 
** indiqu^ ; mais le d^veloppement 
“ g^ndral du lobe frontal, envisage 
“ seulement par rapjwrt k son 
volume,8uit les mdmesloisque dans 
les singes Gratiolet, ‘ IJilmoire 
bur les plis cdr<ibraux de THomme 
et des Primates,' p. 39, Tab. iv. 
fig. 3. 

Gratiolet's words are (1. c. p. 
39) : “ Dans le foetus dont il s'agit 
les pits cfirdbraux posUrieurs sont 
** bien ddvelopp4s, tandis que les 
plis du lobe frontal sont k peine 
“ indiquds." The figure, however 
CPI. iv. fig. 3)^ shews the fissure of 


Kolando, and one of the frontal 
sulci, plainly enough. Nevertheless, 
M. Alix, in his * Notice sur les 
travaux anthropologiques de Gratio- 
let * (Mem. de la Soci^te d' Anthro- 
pologic de Paris,' 1868, page 32.), 
writes thus ; “ Gratiolet a eu outre 
** les mains le cerveao d'un fentus de 
** Gibbon, singe ^minemmeut su- 
“ }>drieur, et tellement rapproche de 
“ I’orang, que des naturalistes tr^- 
** competeats I’ont rang^ imrmi les 
** nntbropoi'des. M. Huxley, par ex- 
“ emple, n'hesite pas sur ce point. 
“ Eh bien, e'est sur le cerveau d'un 
** foetus de Gibbon que Gratiolet a 
** vu les circonvolutiotis du lobe tan- 
** poro-s/jhawided deja deceloppccs 
“ hrsquUl teexistent pas encore de plis 
** sur le lobe p'ontaL 11 ^tait done 
bien autorisd k dire que, chez 
I'homme les circonvolutions appa- 
** raissent d'a en w, tandis que chez 
** les singes elles se di^veloppent 
“ d’«s en a.” 
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ivduit, d'ailleurs d^s cotte epoque. Le reste de la aurfaoo odrebndo 

e^t encore absolumcnt lisse.** 

Three views of this brain are given in Plate II. figs, I, 2, 8, of the 
work cited, shewing the upper* lateral and inferior views of the hemi- 
spheres, but not the inner view. It is worthy of note that the figure 
by no means bears out Gratiolet s description, inasmuch as the fissure 
(anterotemporal) on the posterior half of the face of the hemisphere, is 
moie marked than any of those vaguely indicated in the anterior half. 
If the figure is correct it in no way justifies Gra(iolet*s conclusion : 
“ n y a done entre ces cerveaux (^thoee of a Oallithrix and of a Gibbon] et 

celui du foetus humain une di&renoe fondamental. Chez celui-ci, long- 

temps avant que les plis temporaux apparaissent, les pUs frontaux 
** emiyent d’exister.** 

Since Gratiolet's time, however, the development of the gyri and 
sulci of the brain has been made the subject of renewed investigation 
by Schmidt, Bisehoff, Pansch,^* and more particularly by Ecker,^** whose 
work is not only the latest, but by far tne most complete, memoir on 
the subject. 

The final results of their inquiries may be summed up as follows : — 

1. In the human foetus, the sylvimi fissure is formed in the course of 
the third month of uterogestation. In this, and in the fourth month, 
the c-erebral hemispheres are smooth and rounded (with the exception 
of the sylvian depression), and they project backwards far beyond the 
cerebellum. 

2. Tlie sulci, properly so called, begin to appear in the interval 
between the end of the fourth and the beginning of the sixth month of 
foetal life, but Ecker is careful to point out that, not only the time, but 
tlie order, of their appearance is subject to considerable individual 
variation. In no case, however, are cither the frontal or the temporal 
sulci the eallie^t. 

The tir.-t which appears, in fact, lies on the inner face of the hemi- 
sphere (whcni’c doubtless Gratiolet, who does not seem to have examined 
tliat fac.‘ in his foetus, overlooked it), and is either the internal perpen- 
dicular (occipito-parietal), or the cal-arine sulcus, these two being close 
together and eventually running into one another. As a rule the 
occipito-p.irietal is the earlier of the two. 

3. At the latter part of this period, another sulcus, the “ posterio, 
parietal,** or ‘‘ Fissure of Rolando ’’ is developed, and it is followed, in 
the course of the sixth month, by the other principal sulci of the 
frontal, parietal, tempoial and occipital lobes. There is, however, no 
clear evidence that one of these constantly appears before the other ; 
and it is remarkable that, in the brain at the period described and 
figured by Eckor (I c. p. 212-13, Taf. II. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4), the antero- 
temx>oral sulcus (icUsure parallele) so characteristic of the apo*B brain, 
18 as well, if not better developed than the fissure of Rolando, and is 
mneh more marked than the proper frontal sulci. 

Taking the facta as they now stand, it ap^rs to me that the order 
of the upf>earance of the sulci and gvri in the fcetal human brain is in 
perfect harmony with tho general tfoctrine of evolution, and with the 


T ‘ Ueber die typUche Anordnung ^ Zur EaiwickelungsQeschichtc 

der Furcben uad Winduogea auf der Furchen und Wiudungen der 
den Grosshirn-HemisphUren des Grosshirn-Ucmisphkrcn im Feetns 
Menschen und der Affen.* * Archiv des Mcnschen.* * Archiv flir Anthro- 
fdr Anthropologie,' iii., 1868. pologie/ iil., 1868. 
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view that man has been evolved from some ape- like form ; thongh there 
can be no doubt that that form in many respects, different from 
any member of the Primaie% now living. 

Yon Baer taught us, half a century ago, that, in the course of their 
development, allied animals put on, a( first, the characters of the greater 
groups to which they belong, and, by degrees, assume those which restrict 
&em within the limits of their family, genus, and species ; and he 
proved, at the some time, that no developmental stage of a higher 
animal is precisely similar to the adult condition of any lower animaL 
It is quite correct to say that a frog passes through the condition of a 
fish, inasmuch us at one period of its life the tadpole has all the cha- 
racters of a fish, and, if it went no further, would have to be g^uped 
among fishes. But it is equally true that a tadpole is very different 
from any known fish. 

In like manner, the brain of a human foetus, at the fifth month, may 
correctly be said to be, not only the brain of an ape, but that of an 
Arctopithccine or marmoaet-like ape : for its hemispheres, with their 
great posterit^r lobster, and with no sulci but the sylvian and the 
calcarine, presemt the charucteristics found only in the group of the 
Arch)pltheein(^ Primates. But it is equally true, as Gratiolct remarks, 
that, in its widely open sylvian fissure, it differs from the brain of any 
uotunl marmoset. No doubt it would be much more similar to the brain 
of an advanced foatus of a marmoset. But we know nothing whatever 
of the di‘velopmcnt of the brain in the marmosets. In the Platyxhini 
proper, the only observation with which I am acquainted is due to 
Pansch, who found in the bruin of a fcetal Cebus ApeUa^ ia addition to 
the sylvian fissure and the deep calcarine fissure, only a very shallow 
ant6roteraix)ral fissure (sciunre parallels of Gratiolet.) 

Now this fact, taken together with the circumstance that the antero- 
temporal sulcus is present in such Platyrhini as the Saimiri, which 
present mere traces of sulci on the anterior half of the exterior of the 
cerebral hemispheres, or none at all, undoubtedly, so for as it goes, 
affords fair evidence in favour of Gratiolel’s hypothesis, that the 
Interior sulci appear before the anterior, in the brains of the 
Platyrhini. But, it by no means follows, that the rule which may hold 
good for the Platyrhini extends to the Catarhini. We have no in- 
formation whatcv(‘r respecting the development of the brain in the 
Cynnmorpha; and, as regards the Arithroponwrphay nothing but tho 
account of the brain of tho Gibbon, near birth, already referred to. 
At tho present moment, there is not a shadow of evidence to shew 
that the sulci of a chiiupanzeo’s, or oranges, brain do not appear in the 
same order as a man's. 

Gratiolet opens his preface with the aphorism. ** 11 cst dangereux 
“ dans les scionoos de conclure trop vite,” I fear he must have for- 
gotten this iioiind maxim by the time he had reached the discussion of 
the diffciences between men and apes, in the body of his work. No 
doubt, the excellent author of one of the most remarkable contributions 
to the just understanding of the mammalian brain which has ever been 
made, would have been the first to admit the insufficiency of his data 
had he lived to profit by the advance of inquiry. The misfortune is 
that his conclusions have been employed by persons incompetent to 
appreciate their foundation, as arguments in favour of obscurantism.** 

•• For example, M. TAbW Lecomte winisme et Torigine de THomme. 
in his terrible pamphlet *Le Dar- 1873. 
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But it is importaiit to remark that, whether Gratiolet was right or 
wrong iu hia hypothesis respc'oting the relative order of appeaiance of 
the temporal and frontal sulci, the fuot remains ; that, l^fore either 
temporal or fiontal sulci, app^r, the foetal brain of man presents 
charucters which are found only in the lowest group of the Primates 
(leaving out the Lemurs) ; and that this is exactly what we sliould 
expect to be the case, if man has resulted from the gradual moditicu^ 
tion of the same form us that irom which the other FriiucUas ha^ o 
sprung. 
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SEXUAL SELECTION. 

CHAPTER VIIL 
Principlks of Sexual Selection. 

Secondary sexual characters — Sexual selection — Manner of action — Ex- 
cess of males — Polygamy — The male alone genci'ally modified through 
sexual selection — Eagerness of the male — Variability of the male — 
Choice exerted by the female — Sexual compared with natuml selection 
— Inheritance, at corresponding periods of life, at corresponding seasons 
of the year, and ns limited by sex — Relations betw'ecn the several forms 
of inheritance — Causes why one sex and the young are not modified 
through sexual selection — Su)>plemcnt on the pro]K>rtioaal numbers of 
the two sexes throughout the uuimal kingdom — The proportion of the 
sexes in relation to natural selection. 

With animals which have their sexes separated, the males 
necessarily differ from the females in their organs of reproduction; 
and these are the primary sexual characters. But the sexes 
often differ in what Hunter has called secondary sexual charac- 
ters, wliich ore not directly connected with the act of reproduc- 
tion ; for instance, the male possesses certain organs of sense or 
locomotion, of which the female is quite destitute, or has them 
more highly-develoi^, in order that he may readily find or 
reach her ; or again tlio male lias special organs of prehension for 
holding her securely. These latter organs, of infinitely diversified 
kinds, graduate into those which are commonly ranked as 
primary, and in some cases can hardly be distinguished &om 
them ; we see instances of this in the complex appendages at the 
apex of the abdomen in male insects. Unless indeed we confine 
the term “ primary ” to the reproductive glands, it is scarcely 
possible to decide which ought to bo called primary and which 
secondary. 

The female often differs from the male in having organs for the 
nourishment or protection of her young, such as the mammary 
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glands of mammals, and the abdominal sacks of the marsupials. 
In some few cases also the male possesses similar organs, which 
wanting in the female, such as the receptacles for the 
ova in certain male fishes, and those temporarily developed in 
certain male frogs. The females of most bees are provided with 
a special apparatus for collecting and carrying pollen, and their 
ovix)ositor is modified into a sting for the defence of the larvae 
and the community. Many similar cases could be given, but 
they do not here concern us. There are, however, other sexual 
differences quite unconnected with the primary reproductive 
organs, and it with is these that we are more especially concerned 
— such as the greater size, strength, and pugnacity of the male, 
his weapons of offence or means of defence against rivals, his 
gaudy colouring and various ornaments, his power of song, and 
other such characters. 

Besides the primary and secondary sexual differences, such as 
the forgoing, the males and females of some animals differ in 
structures related to different habits of life, and not at all, or 
only indirectly, to the reproductive functions. Thus the females 
of certain flies (Culicid© and Tabanidso) are blood-suckers, 

' whilst the males, living on flowers, have mouths destitute of 
mandibles.' The males of certain moths and of some crustaceans 
(«.y. Tanais) have imperfect, closed mouths, and cannot feed. 
The complemental males of certain Cirripedes live like epiphytic 
plants either on the female or the hermaphrodite form, and are 
destitute of a mouth and of prehensile liinl)s. In these cases it is 
the male which has been mc^fled, and has lost certain important 
organs, which the females possess. In other cases it is the female 
which has lost such parts ; for instance, the female glow-worm is 
destitute of wings, as also are many female moths, some of which 
never leave their cocoons. Many female parasitic crustaceans 
have lost their natatory legs. In some weevil-beetles (Curcu- 
lionidm) there is a great difference between the male and female 
in the length of the rostrum or snout ; * but the meaning of this 
and of many analogous differences, is not at all understood. 
Differences of structure between the two sexes in relation to 
different habits of life are generally confined to the lower 
animals ; but with some few birds the beak of the male differs 
from that of the female. In the Huia of New Zealand the 
difference is w^onderfully great, and we hear from Dr. Duller* 

' Westwood, * Modern Class, of • Kirby and Spence, ‘ Introduc- 
Insects,* vol. iL 1840, p. 541. For Uon to Entomology,’ vol, iii. 1826, 
the statement about Tanais, men- p. 309. 

tioned below, I am indebted to Fritz * * Birds of New Zealand,* 1872, 
Muller. p. 66. 
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that the male uses his strong beak in chiselling the larves of 
insects out of decayed wood, whilst the female probes the softer 
parts with her for longer, much curved and pliant beak : and 
thus they mutually aid each other. In most cases, differences of 
structure between the sexes are more or less directly connected 
with the propagation of the species : thus a female, which has to 
nourish a multitude of ova, requires more food than the mcEte, 
and consequently requires special means for procuring it. A male 
animal, which lives for a very short time, might lose its organs 
for procuring food through disuse, without detriment ; but he 
would retain his locomotive organs in a perfect state, so that 
ho might reach the female. The female, on the other hand, 
might safely lose her organs for flying, swimming, or walking, 
if she gradually acquired habits which rendered such powers 
useless. 

We are, however, here concerned only with sexual selection. 
This depends on the advantage which certain individuals have 
over others of the same sex and species solely in respect of 
reproduction. When, as in the cases al>ove mentioned, ^e two 
sexes differ in structure in relation to different habits of life, 
they have no doubt been modified through natural selection, and 
by inheritance limited to one and the same sex. So again the 
primary sexual organs, and those for nourishing or protecting the 
young, come under the same influence ; for those individuals which 
generated or nourished their offspring l)est, would leave, coettrris 
paribus, the greatest number to inherit their superiority ; whilst 
those which generated or nourished their offspring badly, would 
leave but few to inherit their weaker powers. As the male has to 
find the female, he requires organs of sense and locomotion, but 
if these organs are necessary for the other purposes of life, as is 
generally the case, they will have been developed thiough 
natural selection. When the male has found the female, he 
sometimes absolutely requires prehensile organs to hold her; 
thus Dr. Wallace informs me that the males of certain moths 
cannot unite with the females if their tarsi or feet are broken. 
The males of many oceanic crustaceans, when adult, have their 
legs and antennse modified in an extraordinary manner for the 
prehension of the female ; hence we may suspect that it is be- 
cause these animals are washed about by the waves of the 
oi)cn sea, that they require these organs in order to propagate 
their kind, and if so, their development has been the result of 
ordinary or natural selection. Some animals extremely low in 
the scale have been modified for this same purpose ; thus the 
males of certain parasitic worms, when fully grown, have the 
lower surface of the terminal part of their bodies roughened 
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like a rasp, and with this they coil round and permanently hold 
the females.* 

When the two sexes follow exactly the same habits of life, and 
the male has the sensory or locomotive organs more highly 
developed than those of the female, it may be that the jxjrfoction 
of these is indispensable to the male for finding the female ; but 
in the vast m^ority of cases, they serve only to give one male 
an advantage over another, for with sufficient time, the less well- 
endowed males would succeed in pairing with the females; and 
judging from the structure of the female, they would bo in all 
other respects equally well ada])ted for their ordinary habits of 
life. Since in such cases the males have acquired their present 
structure, not from being bettor fitted to survive in the struggle 
for existence, but from having gained an advantage over other 
males, and from having transmitted this advantage to their male 
offspring alone, sexual selection must here have come into action. 
It was the importance of this distinction which led me to 
designate this form of selection as Sexual Selection. So again, 
if the chief service rendered to the male by his prehensile organ.? 
is to prevent the escape of the female Ixjfore the arrival of other 
males, or when assaulted by them, these organs will have been 
perfected through sexual selection, that is by the advantage 
jacquirod by cc‘rtain individuals over their rivals. But in most 
cases of this kind it is im})0s.sible to distinguish between the 
effects of natural and sexual selection. Wliole chapters could 
be filled with details on the differences between the sexes in their 
sensory, locomotive, and prehensile organs. As, however, these 
structures are not more interesting than others a(laj>ted for the 
ordinary purposes of life I shall pass them over almost entirely, 
giving only a few instances under each class. 

There are many other structures and instincts which must 
have been developed through sexual selection— such as the 
weapons of offence and the means of defence of the males for 
fighting with and driving away their rivals— their courage and 
pugnacity — their voiious ornaments — their contrivances for pro- 


* M. Perrier advances this case 
(* Revue Scientifique,* Feb. 1, 1873, 
p. 865) as one fatal to the belief in 
sexual selection, inasmuth as he 
supposes that 1 attribute all the 
differences between the sexes to 
sexual selection. This distinguished 
naturalist, therefore, like so many 
other Frenchmen, has not taken the 
trouble to understand even the first 

E rinciples of sexual selection. An 
nglisn naturalist insists that the 


claspers of certain male animals 
could not have been developed 
through the choice of the female! 
Had J not met with this remark, 1 
should not have thought it possible 
for any one to have read this chapter 
and to have imagined that I main- 
tain that the choice of the female 
had nnythiug to do with the develop- 
ment of the prehensile organs in the 
male. 
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ducing voctd or instrumental music— and their glands for 
emitting odours, most of these latter structures serving only to 
allure or excite the female. It is clear that these characters are 
the result of sexual and not of ordinary selection, since unarmed, 
unomamented, or unattractive males would succeed equally well 
in the battle for life and in leaving a numerous progeny, butjor 
the presence of better endowed males. We may infer that this 
would be the case, because the females, which are unarmed and 
unomamented, are able to survive and procreate their kind. 
Secondary sexual characters of the kind just referred to, will be 
fully discussed in the following chapters, as being in many 
respects interesting, but especially as depending on the will, 
choice, and rivalry of the individuals of either sex. When we 
behold two males fighting for the possession of the female, or 
several male birds displaying their gorgeous plumage, and per- 
forming strange antics before an assembled body of females, we 
cannot doubt that, though led by instinct, they l^ow what they 
are al)out, and consciously exert their mental and bodily powers. 

Just as man can improve the breed of his game-cocks by the 
selection of those birds which are victorious in the cockpit, so it 
appears that the strongest and most vigorous males, or those 
provided with the best weapons, have prevailed under nature, 
and have led to the improvement of the natural breed or species. 
A slight degree of variability leading to some advantage, how- 
ever slight, in reiterated deadly contests would suffice for the 
work of sexual selection; and it is cerhiin that secondary sexual 
characters are eminently variable. Just as man can give beauty, 
according to his standard of taste, to his male poultry, or more 
strictly can ifiodify tjie beauty originally acquired by the parent 
species, can give to the Sebright bantam a new and elegant 
plumage^ an erect and peculiar carriage— so it apix?ars that 
female birds in a state of nature, have by a long selection of the 
more attractive males, added to their beauty or other attractive 
qualities. No doubt this implies iK)wers of discriminatiou and 
^te on the part of the female which will at first appear 
extremely improbable; but by the facts to be adduced here- 
after, 1 hope to be able to shew that the females actually 
have these powers. When, however, it is said that the lower 
animals have a sense of beauty, it must not bo supposed that 
such sense is comparable with that of a cultivates! man, with hisj 
multiform and complex associated ideas. A more just com-j 
parison would be lx3twccn the taste for the beautiful in animals, l 
and tliat in the lowest savages, who admire and deck themselves , 
with any brilliant, glittering, or curious object. 

Fium our ignorance on several points, the precise manner in 
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which BexTial selection acts is somewhat uncertain. Neverthe- 
less if those naturalists who already believe in the mutability of 
species, will read the following chapters, they will, I think, agree 
with me, that sexual selection has played an important part in 
the history of the organic world. It is certain that amongst 
almost all animals there is a struggle between the males for the 
possession of the female. This fact is so notorious tliat it would 
be superfluous to give instances. Hence the females have the 
opportunity of selecting one out of several males, on the suppo- 
sition that their mental capacity suffices for the exertion of a 
choice. In many cases special circumstances tend to make the 
struggle between the males particularly severe. Thus the males 
of our migratory birds generally arrive at their places of breeding 
before the females, so that many males are re^y to contend for 
each female. I am informed by Mr. Jenner Weir, that the bird- 
catchers assert that this is invariably the case with the nightin- 
gale and blackcap, and with respect to the latter ho can himself 
confirm the statement. 

Mr. Swaysland of Brighton has been in the habit, during the 
last forty years, of catching our migratory birds on their first 
arrival, and he has never known the females of any species to 
arrive before their males. During one spring lie shot thirty -nine 
males of Ray's wagtail (IJudi/ten Itaii) l)cforc he saw a single 
female. Mr. Gould has ascertained by the dissection of those 
snipes which arrive the first in this country, that the males come 
before the females. And the like holds good with most of the 
migratory birds of the United States.® The majority of the male 
salmon in our rivers, on coming up from the sea, are ready to 
breed before the females. So it appears to bo with frogs and 
toads. Throughout the great class of insects the males almost 
always are the first to emerge from the pupal state, so that they 
generally abound for a time l)cfore any females con be seen.® 
The cause of this difference l)etween the males and females in 
their periods of arrival and maturity is sufficiently obvious. 
Those males which annually first migrated into any country, or 
which in the spring were first ready to brood, or were the most 
eager, would leave the largest number of offspring ; and these 

• J. A. Allen, on the * Mammals rodite plants are dichogamons ; that 

and Winter Birds of Florida,* Bull, is, their male and female organs are 
Comp. J^ology, Harvard College, p. not ready at the same time, so that 
268 . they cannot be self-fertilised. Novr 

• Even with those plants in which in such flowers, the pollen is in 
the sexes are separate, the male general matured before the stigma, 
flowers are generally mature be- though there are exceptional cases 
fore the female. As first shewn in which the female organs are 
by C. K. Sprengel, many hermaph- beforehand. 
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would tend to inherit similar instincts and constitutions. It 
must be borne in mind that it would have been impossible to 
change very materially the time of sexual maturity in the 
females, without at the same time interfering with the period of 
the production of the young— a period which must be determined 
by the seasons of the year. On the whole there can be no doubt 
that with almost all animals, in which the sexes are separate, 
there is a constantly recurrent struggle between the males for 
the possession of the females. 

Our difficulty in regard to sexual selection lies in understand- 
ing how it is tl^t the males which conquer other males, or those 
which prove the most attractive to the females, leave a greater 
number of offspring to inherit their superiority than their 
beaten and less attractive rivals. Unless this result does follow, 
the characters which give to certain males an advantage over 
others, could not be perfected and augmented through sexual 
selection. When the sexes exist in exactly equal numbers, the 
worst-endowed males will (except where polygamy prevails), 
ultimately find females, and leave as many offspring, as well 
fitted for their general habits of life, as the best-endowed males. 
Prom various facta and considerations, I formerly inferred that 
with most animals, in which secondary sexual characters are 
well developed, the males considerably exceeded the females in 
number; but this is not by any means always true. If the 
males were to the females as two to one, or as three to two, or 
even in a somewhat lower ratio, the whole affair would be 
simple; for the better-armed or more attractive males would 
leave the largest number of offspring. But after investigating, 
as far as possible, the numerical proportion of the sexes, I do not 
believe that any great inequality in number oommonly exists. 
In most cases sexual selection appears to have been effective in 
the following manner. 

Let us take any species, a bird for instance, and divide the 
females inhabiting a district into two equal bodies, the one 
consisting of the more vigorous and better-nourished individuals, 
and the other of the less vigorous and healthy. The former, 
there can be little doubt, would be ready to breed in the spring 
before the others ; and this is the opinion of Mr. Jenner Weir, 
who has carefully attended to the habits of birds during many 
years. There can also be no doubt tliat the most vigorous, 
best-nourished and earliest breeders would on an average 
succeed in rearing the largest number of fine offspring.^ The 
males, as we have seen, are generally ready to breed before the 

^ Here is excellent evidence on an experienced ornithologist. Mr. 
the oharaoter of the offspring from J, A. Allen, in speaking (* Mammala 
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females ; the strongest, and with some species the best armed of 
the males, driye away the weaker ; and the former would then 
unite with the more vigorous and better-nourished females, be- 
cause they are the first to breed.® Such vigorous pairs would 
surely rear a larger number of offspring than the retarded 
females, which would be compelled to unite with the conquered 
and less powerful males, supposing the sexes to be numerically 
equal ; and this is all that is wanted to add, in the course of 
successive generations, to the size, strength and courage of the 
males, or to improve their weapons. 

But in very many cases the males which conquer their rivals, 
do not obtain possession of the females, independently of the 
choice of the latter. The courtship of animals is by no means 
so simple and short an affair as might bo thought. The 
females are most excited by, or prefer pairing with, the more 
ornamented males, or those wliich are the best songsters, or play 
the best antics; but it is obviously probable that they would 
at the same time prefer the more vigorous and lively males, and 
this has in some cases been confirmed by actual observation.* 
Thus the more vigorous females, which are the first to breed, will 
have the choice of many males ; and though they may not always 
select the strongest or best armed, they will select those which 
are vigorous and well armed, and in other respects the most air 
tractive. Both sexes, therefore, of such early pairs would as above 
explained, have an advantage over others in rearing of&pring ; and 
this apparently has sufficed during a long course of generations 
to add not only to the strength and fighting powers of the males, 
but likewise to their various ornaments or other attractions. 

In the converse and much rarer case of the males selecting 
particular females, it is plain that those which wore the most 
vigorous and bad conquered others, would have the freest 
choice ; and it is almost certain that they would select vigorous 
as well as attractive females. Such pairs would have an advan- 


and. Winter Birds of E. Florida,’ 
p. 229) of the later broods, after the 
accidental destruction of the first, 
says, that these ** are found to be 
** smaller and paler-colonred than 
** those hatched earlier in the sea- 
son. In cases where several broods 
** are reared each year, as a general 
** rule the birds of the earlier broods 
<« seem in all respects the most per- 
“ feet and vigorous.” 

* Hermann Mailer has come to 
this same conclusion with respect 


to those female bees which are the 
first to emerge from the pupa each 
year. See his remarkable essay, 
'Anwendung den Darwin’sehen Lehre 
auf Blcnen,* ‘Verb. d. V. Jahrg.’ 
xxix. p. 45. 

• With respect to poultry, I have 
received information, hereafter to 
be given, to this effect. Even with 
birds, such as pigeons, which pair 
for life, the female, as 1 hear from 
Mr. Jenner Weir, will desert her 
mate if he is inju^ or grows weak. 
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tage in rearing offspring, more especially if the male had the 
power to defend the female daring the pairing-season as occurs 
with some of the higher animals, or aided her in providing for 
the young. The same principles would apply if each sex pre- 
ferred and selected certain individuals of the opposite sex; 
supposing that they selected not only the more attractive, but 
likewise the more vigorous individuals. 

Numerical Proportion of the Two Sexes.-^l have remarked that 
sexual selection would be a simple affair if the males were con- 
siderably more numerous than the females. Hence I was led to 
investigate, as far as I could, the proportions between the two 
sexes of as many animals as possible; but the materials are 
scanty. I will here give only a brief abstract of the results, 
retaining the details for a supplementary discussion, so as not 
to interfere with the course of my argument. Domesticated 
animals alone afford the means of ascertaining the propor- 
tional niiml)ers at birth; but no records have been specially 
kept for this purpose. By indirect means, however, I have 
collected a considerable body of statistics, from which it appears 
that with most of our domestic animals the sexes are nearly 
equal at birth. Thus 25,560 births of race-horses have been 
recorded during twenty-one years, and the male births were 
to the female births as 99 7 to 100. In greyhounds the in- 
equality is greater than with any other animal, for out of 6878 
birtlis during twelve years, the male births were to the female 
as 110*1 to 100. It is, however, in some degree doubtful 
whether it is safe to infer that the proportion would be the same 
under natural conditions as under domestication ; for slight and 
unknown differences in the conditions affect the proportion of 
the sexes. Thus with mankind, the male births in England 
are as 104*5, in Bussia as 108*9, and with the Jews of Livonia as 
120, to 100 female births. But I shall recur to this curious point 
of the excess of male births in the supplement to this chapter. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, however, male children of European 
extraction have been bom during several years in the proportion 
of between 90 and 99 to 100 female children. 

For our present purpose we are concerned with the proportion 
of the sexes, not only at birth, but also at maturity, this 
adds another element of doubt ; for it is a well-ascertained fact 
that with man the number of males dying before or during birth, 
and during the first few years of infancy, is considerably larger 
than that of females. So it almost certaiidy is with male lambs, 
and probably with some other animals. The males of some species 
kill one another by fighting ; or they drive one another about 
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until they become greatly emaciated. They must also be often 
exposed to yarious dangers, whilst wandering about in eager 
search for the females. In many kinds of fish the males are 
much smaller than the females, and they are belieyed often to be 
devoured by the latter, or by other fishes. The females of 
some birds appear to die earlier than the males; they are 
also liable to be destroyed on their nests, or whilst in charge 
of their yoimg. With insects the female larvsB are often larger 
than those of the males, and would consequently be more likely 
to be devoured. In some cases the mature females are less 
active and less rapid in their movements than the males, and 
could not escape so well from danger. Hence, with animals in a 
state of nature, we must rely on mere estimation, in order to 
judge of the proportions of the sexes at maturity ; and this is 
but little trustworthy, except when the inequaliiy is strongly 
marked. Nevertheless, as far as a judgment can be formed, we 
may conclude from the facts given in the supplement, that the 
males of some few mammals, of many birds, of some fish and 
insects, are considerably more numerous than the females. 

The proportion between the sexes fiuctuates slightly during 
successive years : thus with race-horses, for every 100 mares bom 
the stallions varied from 1071 in one year to 02*6 in another year, 
and with greyhounds from 116-3 to 95*8. But had larger num- 
bers been tabulated throughout an area more extensive than 
England, the.se fluctuations would probably have disappeared ; 
and such as they are, would hardly suffice to lead to ^ective 
sexual selection in a state of nature. Nevertheless, in the cases 
of some few wild animals, as shewn in the supplement, the 
proportions seem to fluctuate either during different seasons 
or in different localities in a sufficient degree to lead to such 
selection. For it should be observed that any advantage, 
gained during certain years or in certain localities by those males 
which were able to conquer their rivals, or were the most 
attractive to the females, would probably be transmitted to the 
offspring, and would not subsequently be eliminated. During 
the succeeding seasons, when, from the equality of the sexes, 
every male was able to procure a female, the stronger or more at- 
tractive males previously produced woiQd still have at least as 
good achance of leaving of^ring as the weaker or less attractiva 

The practice of polygamy leads to the same results 
as would follow from an actual inequality in the number of the 
sexes; for if each male secures two or more females, many males 
cannot pair ; and the latter assuredly will be the weaker or less 
attractive individuals. Many mammals and some fow birds are 
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polygamous, but with animals belonging to the lower classes 1 , 
have found no evidence of this habit. The intellectual powers . 
of such animals are, perhaps, not sufficient to lead them to 
collect and guard a harem of females. That some relation exists 
between polygamy and the development of secondary sexual 
characters, appears nearly certain ; and this supports the^iew 
that a numerical preponderance of males would be eminently 
favourable to the action of sexual selection. Nevertheless many 
animals, which are strictly monogamous, especially birds, display 
strongly-marked secondary sexual characters ; whilst some few 
animals, which arc ix)lygamous, do not have such characters. 

We will first briefly run through the mammals, and then turn 
to birds. The gorilla seems to be polygamous, and the male 
differs considerably from fhe female ; so it is with some baboons, 
which live in herds containing twice as many adult females as 
males. In South America the MyceUs caraya presents well- 
marked sexual differences, in colour, beard, and vocal organs ; 
and the male generally lives with two or three wives : the male 
of the CthuB capucinus differs somewhat from the female, and 
appears to be polygamous.*^ Little is known on this head with 
respect to most other monkeys, but some species are strictly 
monogamous. The ruminants are eminently polygamous, and 
they present sexual differences more frequently than almost any 
other group of mammals; this holds good, especially in their 
weapons, but also in other characters. Most deer, cattle, and 
sheep are polygamous ; as are most antelopes, though some are 
monogamous. Sir Andrew Smith, in speaking of the antelojKJS 
of South Africa, says that in herds of about a dozen there was 
rarely more than one mature male. The Asiatic Antilope saiga 
appears to bo the most inordinate polygamist in the world ; for 
Pallas** states that the male drives away all rivals, and collects a 
herd of about a hundred females and kids together ; the female 
is hornless and has softer liair, but does not otherwise differ 
much from the male. The wild horse of the Falkland Islands and 
of the Western States of N. America is polygamous, but, except 
in his greater size and in the proportions of his body, differs but 
little from the mare. The wild boar presents well-marked sexual 


On the Gorilla, Savage and 
Wyman. * Boston Journal of Nat. 
Hist.* vol. V. 1845-47, p. 423. On 
Cynoccphalus, Brehm, *Illu8t.Thier- 
leben,' B. i. 1864, s. 77. On My- 
cetes, Rengger, ‘Naturgesch.: S&uge- 
ihiere von Paraguay,* 1830, s. 14, 
20. Cebns, Brehm, ibid. s. 108. 

** Pallas, *Spicilegia Zoolog.,* 


Fasc. xii. 1777, p. 29. Sir Andrew 
Smith, * Illustrations of the Zoology 
of S. Africa,* 1849, pi. 29, oh the 
Kobus. Owen, in his * Anatomy of 
Vertebrates * (vol. iii. 1868, p. 633) 
gives a table shewing incidentally 
which species of antelopes are gre- 
garious. 
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characters, in his great tusks and some other points. Iir Europe 
and in India he l^ds a solitary life, except during the brooding- 
season ; but as is believed by Sir W. Elliot, who has had many 
opportunities in India of observing this animal, he consorts at 
this season with several females. Whether this holds good 
in Europe is doubtful, but it is supported by some ovidenoe. 
The adult male Indian elephant, like the boar, passes much of 
his time in solitude ; but as Dr. Campbell states, when with 
others, '' it is rare to find more than one male with a whole herd 

of females the larger males expelling or killing the smaller 
and weaker ones. The male differs fh>m the female in Ins immense 
tusks, greater size, strength, and endurance; so great is the 
difference in these respects, that the males when caught are 
valued at one-fifth more than the females.^* The sexes of other 
pachydermatous animals differ very little or not at all, and, as 
far as known, they are not polygamists. Nor have I heard of any 
species in the Orders of Cheiroptera, Edentata, Insectivora and 
ftodents being polygamous, excepting that amongst the Rodents, 
the common rat, according to some rat-catchers, lives with several 
females. Kevertheless the two sexes of some sloths (Edentata) 
differ in the character and colour of certain patches of hair on 
their shoulders.^ And many kinds of bats (Cheiroptera) present 
well-marked sexual differences, chiefly in the males possessing 
odoriferous glands and pouches, and by their being of a lighter 
colour.^^ In the great order of Rodents, as far as I can learn, 
the sexes rarely differ, and when they do so, it is but slightly in 
the tint of the fur. 

As I hear from Sir Andrew Smith, the lion in South Africa 
sometimes lives with a single female, but generally with more, 
and, in one case, was found with as many as five females ; so 
that he is polygamous. As far as I can discover, he is the only 
polygamist amongst all the terrestrial Carnivora, and he alone 
presents well-marked sexual characters. If, however, we turn 
to the marine Carnivora, as we shall hereafter see, the case is 
widely different ; for many species of seals offer eiftraordinary 
sexual differences, and they are eminently polygamous. Thus, 
according to P^ron, the male sea-elephant of the Southern Ocean 
always possesses several females, and the sea-lion of Forster is 
said to be surrounded by from twenty to thirty femalea In the 
North, the male sea-bear of Steller is accompanied by even a 

Dr. Campbell, in * Proe. Zoo- Dr. Gray, in * Annals and 

log. Soc.* 186e, p. Isa See also an Mag. of Nat. HUt.’ 1871, p. 302. 
interesting paper, by Lient. John- See Dr. Dobson’s ezoelleat 

•tone, in *Proc. Aidatic Soc. of paper, in * Proc. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1873, 
Bengal,’ May, 1868. p. 241. 
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greater number of females. It is an interesting fact, as Dr. 
Gill remarks,^ that in the monogamous species, *'or those) 
'' living in small communities, there is little difference in size ' 
between the males and females ; in the social species, or rather 
those of which the moles have harems, the males are vastly 
larger than the females.’* 

Amongst birds, many species, the sexes of which differ greatly 
from each other, are certainly monogamous. In Great Britain 
we see well-marked sexual differences, for instance, in the wild- 
duck which pairs with a single female, the common blackbird, 
and the bullfinch which is said to pair for life. 1 am informed 
by Mr. Wallace that the like is true of the Chatterers or 
Cotingidffi of South America, and of many other birds. In several 
groups 1 have not been able to discover whether the species are 
polygamous or monogamous. Lesson says that birds of paradise, 
so remarkable for their sexual differences, are polygamous, but Mr. 
Wallace doubts whether he had sufficient evidence. Mr. Salvin 
tells mo he has been led to believe that humming-birds are 
polygamous, tfhe male widow-bird, remarkable for his caudal 
plumes, certainly seems to be a polygamist*® I have been 
assured by Mr. Jenner Weir and by others, that it is somewhat 
common for three starlings to frequent the same nest ; but 
whether this is a case of polygamy or polyandry has not been 
ascertained. 

The GallinacesB exhibit almost as strongly marked sexual 
differences as birds of paradise or humming-birds, and many of 
the species are, as is well known, polygamous; others being 
strictly monogamous. What a contrast is presented between the 
sexes of the polygamous peacock or pheasant, and the mono- 
gamous guinea-fowl or partridge ! Many similar cases could be 
given, as in the grouse tribe, in which .the males of the i>oly- 
gamous capercailzie and black-cock differ greatly from the 
females; whilst the sexes of the monogamous red grouse and 
ptarmigan differ very little. In the Cursores, except amongst 
the bustards, few species offer strongly-marked sexual dif- 
ferences, and the great bustard {Otis tarda) is said to be poly- 
gamous. With the Grallatores, extremely few species differ 
sexually, but the ruff {Machetes pugruix) affords a marked 

** The Eared Seals, * American Great Bustard, see L. Lloyd, ‘ Game 
Naturalist,’ vol. iv., Jan. 1871. Birds of Sweden,’ 1867, p. 19, and 

IS «The Ibis,* vol. iii. 1861, p. 182. Montagu and Selby speak of 
133, on the Progne Widow-bird, the Black Grouse as polygamous 
See also on the Vidua axQlaris^ and of the Red Grouse as mono- 
ibid.Tol. il. 1860, p. 211. On the gamous. 
polygamy of the Capercaillie and 
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exception, and this species is believed by Montagu to be a 
polygamist. Hence it appears that amongst birds there often 
exists a close relation between polygamy and the development of 
Btrongly>marked sexual differences. I asked Mr. Bartlett, of the 
Zoological Oardens, who has had very large experience with 
birds, whether the male tragopan (one of the Gallinaceae) was 
polygamous, and 1 was struck by his answering, ''1 do not 
" know, but should think so from his splendid colours.” 

It deserves notice that the instinct of pairing with a single 
female is easily lost under domestication. The wild>duck is 
strictly monogamous, the domestic-duck highly polygamous. 
The Rev. W. D. Fox informs me that out of some half-tamed 
wild-ducks, on a large x)ond in his neighbourhood, so many 
mallards were shot by the gamekeeper that only one was left for 
evei 7 seven or eight females ; yet unusually Iwgo broods were 
reared. The guinea-fowl is strictly monogamous ; but Mr. Fox 
finds that his birds succeed best when he keeps one cock to two 
or three hens. Canary-birds pair in a state of nature, but the 
breeders in England successfully put one male %> four or five 
females. I have noticed these cases, as rendering it probable 
that wild monogamous species might readily become either 
temporarily or permanently polygamous. 

Too little is known of the habits of reptiles and fishes to enable 
us to si)eak of their marriage arrangements. The stickle back 
(Gasterosteus), however, is said to be a polygamist and the 
male during ^e breeding season differs conspicuously from the 
female. 

To sum up on the . means through which, as far as we can 
judge, sexual selection has led to the development of secondary 
sexual characters. It has been shewn that the largest number 
of vigorous oflfepring will be reared from the pairing of the 
strongest and best-armed males, victorious in contests over 
other males, with the most vigorous and best-nourished females, 
which arc the first to breed in the spring. If such females select 
the more attractive, and at the same time vigorous males, they 
will rear a larger number of ofifepring than the retarded females, 
which must pair with the less vigorous and less attractive 
males. So it will be if the more vigorous males select the more 
attractive and at the same time healthy and vigorous females ; 
and this will especially hold good if the male defends the 
female, and aids in providing food for the young. The ad* 
vanta^ thus gained by the more vigorous pairs in rearing a 
larger number of offispring has apparently sufficed to render 
sexual selection efficient. But a large numerical preponderance 
Noel Homphreys, < River Gardens/ 1857. 
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of males over females will be still more efficient; whether the 
preponderance is only occasional and local, or permanent; 
whether it occurs at birth, or afterwards from the greater de- 
struction of the females ; or whether it indirectly follows from 
the practice of polygamy. 


The Male generally more modified than the Female , — Throughout 
the animal kingdom, when the sexes differ in external appearance, 
it is, with rare exceptions, the male which has been the more 
modified ; for, generally, the female retains a closer resemblance 
to the young of her own species, and to other adult members of 
the same group. The cause of this seems to lie in the males 
of almost all animals having stronger passions than the females. 
Hence it is the males that fight together and sedulously display 
their charms before the females ; and the victors transmit their 
superiority to their male offspring. Why both sexes do not tlius 
acquire tlie characters of their fathers, will be considered here- 
after. That the males of all mammals eagerly pursue the 
females is notorious to every one. So it is with birds ; but many 
cock birds do not so much pursue the hen, as display their 
plumage, ixirform strange antics, and pour forth their song in 
her presence. The male in the few fish observed seems much 
more eager than the female ; and the same is true of alligators, 
and apparently of Batrachians. Throughout the enormous class of 
insects, as Kirby remarks,” “ the law is, tliat the male shall seek 
** the female.” Two good authorities, Mr. Blackwall and Mr. C. 
Spence Bate, tell me that the males of spiders and crustaceans 
are more active and more erratic in their habits than the females. 
When the organs of sense or locomotion are present in the one 
sox of insects and crustaceans and absent in the other, or when, 
as is frequently the case, they are more highly develo]^ in the 
one than in the other, it is, as far as 1 can discover, almost 
invariably the male which retains such organs, or has them most 
developed; and this shews that the male is the more active 
member in the courtship of the sexes.” 


*• Kirby and Spence, Mntrodne- 
tion to Entomology,' vol. iii. 1826, 
p. 342. 

” One parasitic Hymenopterons 
insect (Westwood, * M^ern Class, of 
Insects,* vol. ii. p. 160) forms an 
exception to the rule, as the male 
has rudimentary wings, and never 
quits the cell in which it is born, 
whilst the female has well-developed 
wings. Audottin believes that the 


females of this species are impreg- 
nated by the males which are born 
in the same cells with them ; but 
it is much more probable that the 
females visit other cells, so that 
close interbreeding is thus avoided. 
We shall hereafter meet in various 
classes, with a few exceptional cases, 
in which the female, instead of the 
male, is the seeker and wooer. 
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The female, on the other liand, with the rarest exceptions, is 
less eager than the male. As the illustrious Hunter ^ long ago 
observed, she generally “ requires to be courted she is coy, and 
may often be seen endeavouring for a long time to escape from 
the male. Every observer of the habits of animals will be able 
to call to mind instances of this kind. It is shown by various 
facts, given hereafter, and by the results fairly attributable to 
sexual selection, that the female, though comparatively passive, 
generally exerts some choice and accepts one male in preference 
to others. Or she may accept, as appearances would sometimes 
lead us to believe, not the male wliich is the most attractive to 
her, but the one which is the least distasteful. The exertion of 
some choice on the part of the female seems a law almost as 
general as the eagerness of the male. 

We are naturally led to enquire why the male, in so many and 
such distinct classes, has become more eager than the female, so 
that he searches for her, and plays the more active part in court- 
ship. It would be no advantage and some loss of power if each 
sex searched for the other; but why should the male almost 
always be the seeker ? The ovules of plants after fertili- 
sation have to be nourished for a time; hence the pollen is 
necessarily brought to the female organs— being placed on the 
stigma, by means of insects or the wind, or by the spontaneous 
movements of the stamens ; and in the Algae, &c., by the loco- 
motive power of the antherozooids. With lowly-organised 
aquatic animals, permanently alHxed to the same spot and having 
their sexes separate, the male element is invariably brought to 
the female ; and of this wo can see the reason, for even if tho 
ova were detached l)ofore fertilisation, and did not require 
subsequent nourishment or protection, there would yet bo greater 
difficulty in transporting them than the male element, because, 
being larger than the latter, they are produced in far smaller 
numbers. So that many of the lower animals are, in this re- 
spect, analogous with plants.*^ Tho males of affixed and aquatic 
animals having been led to emit their fertilising element in 
this way, it is natural that any of their descendants, which 
rose in the scale and became locomotive, should retain the same 
habit ; and they would approach the female as closely as pos- 
sible, in order not to risk the loss of the fertilising element in a 
long passage of it through the water. With some few of tho lower 

** * Essays anti Observations.* of the male and female reproductive 
edited by Owen, vol. i. 1861, p. cells, remarks, ** verh&lt sich di^ 
194. “ eine bei der Vereinigung activ, 

Prof. Sachs Lehrbuch der ** . . . die andere erscheint bei der 
BoUnik,* 1870, s. 638) in speaking “ Vereinigung passiv,** 
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animalB, the females alone are fixed, and the males of these must 
be the seekers. But it is difficult to understand why the males of 
species, of which the progenitors were primordially free, should 
inyariably have acquired the habit of approaching the females, 
instead of being approached by them. But in all cases, in order 
that the males should seek efficiently, it would be necessary that 
they should be endowed with strong passions; and the acquire- 
ment of such passions would naturally follow from the more 
eager leaving a larger number of ofGspring than the less eager. 

The great eagerness of the males has thus indirectly led to their 
much more frequently developing secondary sexual characters 
than the females. But the development of such characters 
would be much aided, if the males were more liable to vary than 
the females — as I concluded they were — after a long study of 
domesticated animals. Von Nathusius, who has had very wide 
experience, is strongly of the same opinion.*^ Good evidence also 
in favour of this conclusion can be produced by a comparison 
of the two sexes in mankind. During the Novara Expedition ^ 
a vast numlx^r of measurements was made of various parts of the 
body in diffiTcnt races, and thennen were found in almost every 
case to pre > out a greater range of variation than the women ; but I 
shall have to recur to tliis subject in a future chapter. Mr. J. 
Wood,*^ who has carefully attended to the variation of the muscles 
in man, puts in italics the conclusion that the greatest number of 
'' abnormalities in each subject is found in the males.” He had 
previously remarked that “altogether in 102 subjects, the varieties 
“ of redundancy were found to bo half as many again as in 
“ females, contrasting widely with the greater frequency of 
“ deficiency in females before described.” Professor Macalister 
likewise remarks ^ that variations in the muscles “ are probably 
more common in males than females.” Certain muscles which 
are not normally present in mankind are also more frequently 
developed in the male than in the female sex, although exceptions 
to this rule are said to occur. Dr. Burt Wilder has tabulated 
the cases of 152 individuals with supernumerary digits, of which 
86 were males, and 89, or less than half, females, the remaining 
27 being of ui^own sex. It should not, however, be overlooked 


** ‘ Vortrage Uber Viehxucht,* 
1872, p. 63. 

•• ^Keise der Novara: Anthro- 
polog. Theil,* 1867, s. 216-269. 
The results were calculated by Dr, 
Weisbach from measurements made 
by Drs. K. Scherzer and Schwarz. 
On the greater variability of the 
males of domesticated animals, see 


my Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,* vol, ii. 
1868, p. 75. 

* Proceedings Royal Soc.* vol. 
zvi. July 1868, pp. 519 and 524. 

“ ‘Pi^. Royal Irish Academy,* 
vol. X. 1868, p. 123. 

** * Massaienusetts Medical Soo»* 
vol. ii. No. S, 1868, p. 9. 
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that women would more frequently endeavour to conceal a 
deformity of this kind than men. Again, Dr. L. Meyer assorts that 
the ears of man are more variable in form than those of woman.*^ 
Lastly the temperature is more variable in man tlian in woman.**’ 
The cause of the greater general variability in the male sex, 
than in the female is unknown, except in so far as secondary 
sexual characters are extraordinarily variable, and are usually 
confined to the males; and, as wo shall presently see, this fact is 
to a certain extent, intelligible. Through the action of sexual 
and natural selection male animals have Ixjcn rendered in very 
many instances widely different from their females; but in- 
dependently of selection the two sexes, from differing constitu- 
tionally, tend to vary in a somowliat different manner. The 
female has to expend much organic matter in tlie fonnation of 
her ova, whereas the male expends much force in fierce contests 
with his rivals, in wandering about in search of the female, in 
exerting his voice, pouring out odoriferous secretions, dec. : and 
this expenditure is generally concentrated within a short jxjriod. 
The great vigour of the male during the season of love seems 
often to intensify his colours, independently of any marked dif- 
ference from the female.^ In mankind, and even os low down 
in the organic scale as in the Lepidoptem, the temperature of tho 
Ixxly is higher in the male than in the female, accompanied in tho 
case of man by a slower pulse.* On tho whole the expenditure 
of matter and force by the two sexes is probably nearly equal, 
tlioiigh effected in very different ways and at different rates. 

From the causes jmst specified tho two sexes can hardly fail to 
differ somewhat in constitution, at least during tho breeding 
season; and, although they may be subjected to exactly the 
same conditions, they will tend to vary in a different manner. 
If such variations are of no service to either sex, they will not Ih) 
accumulated and increased by sexual or natural selection. Never- 
theless, they may become permanent if the exciting cause acts 

‘Archiv fiir Path. Aaat, und and retention by them of the s|>erm- 
Phys.* 1871, p. 488. ntic fluid; but this c.'in hardly be 

The conclusions recently ar- the c.'ise; for many male birds* for 
rived at by Dr. J. Stockton Hough, instance young pheasants, become 
on the temperature of man, are brightly coloured in the autumn of 
given in the * Pop. Science Keview,’ their first year. 

.Ian. 1st, 1874, p. 97. •• For mankind, see Dr. J. Stock- 

Prof. Mantegazza is inclined ton Hough, whose conclusions are 
to believe (‘Lettera a Carlo Darwin,’ given in the * Pop. Science Review,* 
*Archivio per 1* Anthr opologia,* 1874, p. 97. See Girard’s observa- 
1871, p. 306) that the bright tions on the Lepidoptera, as given 
colours, common in so many male in the * 2^ological Record/ 1869, p. 
animals, are due to the presence 347, 
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permanently ; and in accordance with a frequent form of inheri- 
tance they may be ti*ansmitted to that sex alone in which they 
first appeared. In tliis case the two sexes will come to present 
permanent, yet unimportant, difierences of character. For 
instance, Mr. Allen shews that with a large number of birds 
inhabiting the northern and southern United States, the speci- 
mens from the south are darker-coloured than those from the 
north ; and this seems to be the direct result of the difference in 
temperature, light, &c., between the two regions. Now, in some 
few cases, the two sexes of the same si)ecies appear to have been 
differently affected ; in the Agelceus phtxniceus the males have had 
their colours greatly intensified in the south; whereas with Car- 
dinalis virginianm it is the females which have been thus affected ; 
with Qutscalus major the females have been rendered extremely 
variable in tint, whilst the males remain nearly uniform.** 

A few exceptional cases occur in various classes of animals, in 
which the females instead of the males have acquired well 
l)ronounced secondary sexual characters, such as brighter colours, 
greater size, strength, or pugnacity. With birds there has some- 
times been a complete transposition of the ordinary characters 
jiroper to each sex ; the females having become the more eager 
in courtship, the males remaining comparatively passive, but 
apparently selecting the more attractive females, as we may infer 
from the results. Certain hen birds have thus been rendered 
more highly coloured or otherwise ornamented, as well as more 
iwwerful and pugnacious than the cocks ; these characters being 
transmitted to the female offspring alone. 

It may 1x3 suggested that in some cases a double process of 
selection has been carried on; that the males have selected 
the more attractive females, and the latter the more attractive 
males. This process, however, though it might lead to the 
modification of both sexes, would not make the one sex 
different from the other, imless indeed their tastes for the beauti- 
ful differed ; but this is a supposition too improbable to be worth 
considering in the case of any animal, excepting man. There 
are, however, many animals in which the sexes resemble each 
other, both being furnished with the same ornaments, which 
analogy would lead us to attribute to the agency of sexual 
selection. In such cases it may be suggested with more plausi- 
bility, that there has been a double or mutual process of sexual 
selection; the more vigorous and precocious females selecting 
the more attractive and vigorous males, the latter rejecting all 
except the more attractive females. But from what we know 

** * Hammala and Birds of £• Florida,’ pp. 234, 280, 295. 

L 3 
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of the habits of animals, this view is hardly probable, for the 
male is generally eager to pair with any female. It is more 
probable that the ornaments common to both sexes were acquired 
by one sex, geneitilly the male, and then transmitted to the off- 
spring of both sexes. If, indeed, during a lengthened period the 
males of any species wxre gi'eatly to exce^ the females in 
number, and then during another lengthened period, but under 
different conditions, the reverse wore to occur, a double, but 
not simultaneous, process of sexual selection might easily be 
carried on, by which the two sexes might bo rendered widely 
different. 

We shall hereafter see that many animals exist, of which 
neither sex is brilliantly coloured or provided with special orna- 
ments, and yet the members of both sexes or of one alone have 
probably acquired simple colours, such as white or black, through 
sexual selection. The absence of bright tints or other ornaments 
may be the result of variations of the right kind never having 
occurred, or of the animals themselves having preferred plain 
l»lack or white. Obscure tints have often been developed 
through natural selection for the sake of protection, and the 
acquirement through sexual selection of conspicuous colours, 
ajjpears to have been sometimes checked from the danger thus 
incurred. But in other cases the males during long ages may 
have struggled together for the possession of the females, and 
yet no effect will have been produced, unless a larger numlxir of 
offspring were left by the more successful males to inherit their 
superiority, than by the loss successful : and this, as previously 
shewn, d(jpends on many complex contingencies. 

Sexual selection acts in a less rigorous manner than natural 
selection. The latter produces its effects by the life or death at 
all ages of the more or less successful individuals. Death, indeed, 
not rarely ensues from the conflicts of rival males. But generally 
the less successful male merely fails to obtain a female, or obtains a 
retarded and less vigorous female later in the season, or, if poly- 
gamous, obtains fewer females ; so that they leave fewer, less vigor- 
ous, or no offspring. In regard to structures acquired through 
ordinary or natural selection, there is in most cases, as long as the 
conditions of life remain the same, a limit to the amount of 
advantageous modification in relation to certain special purposes ; 
but in regard to structures adapted to make one male victorious 
over another, either in fighting or in charming the fez^e, there 
is no definite limit to the amount of advantageous modification ; 
so that as long as the proper variations arise the work of sexual 
selection will go on. This circumstance may partly account for 
the frequent and extraordinary amount of variability presented 
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by secondary sexual characters. Nevertheless, natural selection 
will determine that such characters shall not be acquired by the 
victorious males, if they would be highly injurious, either by 
expending too much of their vital powers, or by exposing them 
to any great danger. The development, however, of certain 
structures — of the horns, for instance, in certain stags — has-been 
carried to a wonderful extreme ; and in some cases to an extreme 
which, as far as the general conditions of life are concerned, 
must be slightly injurious to the male. From this fact we learn 
that the advantages which favoured males derive from conquer- 
ing other males in battle or courtship, and thus leaving a 
numerous progeny, are in the long run greater than those derived 
from rather more perfect adaptation to their conditions of life. 
We shall further see. and it could never have been anticipated, 
that the power to charm the female has sometimes been more 
important than the power to conquer other males in battle. 

LAWS OF INHEBITANOE. 

In order to understand how sexual selection has acted on many 
animals of many classes, and in the course of ages has produced 
a conspicuous result, it is necessary to bear in mind the laws of 
inheritance, as far as they are known. Two distinct elements 
are included under the term ‘'inheritance'* — the transmission, 
and the development of characters; but as these generally go 
together, the distinction is often overlooked. We see this dis- 
tinction in those characters which are transmitted through 
the early years of life, but are developed only at maturity 
or during old age. We see the same distinction more clearly 
with secondary sexual characters, for these are transmitted 
through both sexes, though developed in one alone. That they 
are present in both sexes, is manifest when two species, having 
strongly-marked sexual characters, are crossed, for each trans- 
mits the characters proper to its own male and female sex to the 
hybrid offspring of either sex. The same fact is likewise mani- 
fest, when characters proper to the male are occasionally deve- 
lop^ in the female when she grows old or becomes diseased, 
as, for instance, when the common hen assumes the flowing tail- 
feathers, hackles, comb, spurs, voice, and even pugnacity of the 
cock. Conversely, the same thing is evident, more or loss plainly, 
with castrated males. Again, independently of old age or disease, 
characters are occasionally transferred from the male to the 
female, as when, in certain breeds of the fowl, spurs regularly 
appear in the young and healthy females. But in truth they are 
simply developed in the female ; for in every breed each detail 
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in the structure of the spur is transmitted throngli tlio female 
to her male offspring. Many cases will hereafter Ix) given, where 
the female exhibits, more or less perfectly, characters proper to 
the male, in whom they must have been first developed, and then 
transferred to the female. The converse case of the first de- 
velopment of characters in the female and of transference to the 
male, is less frequent ; it will therefore l)c well to give one strik- 
ing instance. AVith bees the pollen-collecting apjxiratus is used 
by the fenmlc alone for gathering pollen for the larv®, yet in 
most of the species it is partially developed in the males 
to whom it is quite useless, and it is jx'rfectly develoixid 
in the males of Bombus or tho hiimble-l)ee.^ As not a 
single other Hymenopterou.s insect, not even the was)), which is 
closely allied to the hee., is provided with a pollen-collecting 
apparatus, w’e have no grounds for sup)X)sing that male Ix^es 
primordially collected pollen as well as tlie females; although 
we have some reason to suspect that male mammals ))rimor(lialIy 
suckled their young as well as the females. J,astly, in all case s of 
reversion, characters ore transmitted throiigli two, three, or many 
more generations, and are then devcloix;d under certain unknown 
favourable conditions. Tliis imiwrtant distinction between 
tran.siai.ssion and development will bo Ixjst kept in mind by tho 
aid of the hyjwthesis of pangencsis. According to this hy]X)thesi8, 
every unit or cell of the iKxly throws off gcnimulcs or undeveloiKid 
atoms, wliich are transmitted to the offspring of both sexes, and 
are multiplied by self-division. They may remain undeveloped 
during the early years of life or during successive generations; 
and their development into units or cells, like those from which 
they were derived, depends on their aflinity for, and union 
with other units or cells previously developed in the due order 
of growth. 

Jnhoritance at corrcs}>ondin(j Permh of lA/e. — This tendency 
is w^ell established. A new character, ai)pearing in a young 
animal, whether it lasts throughout life or is only transient, will, 
in general, reappear in the offspring at tho same ago and last 
for the same time. If, on the other hand, a new clioractcr 
appears at maturity, or even during old age, it tends to re- 
appear in the offepring at tho same advanced ago. When devia- 
tions from this rule occur, the transmitted characters much 
oftener appear before, than after the corresponding ago. As I 
have dwelt on this subject sufficiently in another work,*® 1 will 

' « H. Muller, ‘ Anwendung der »* ‘The Variation of Animalu 
Darwin’sehen Lehre,’ &c. Verb, and Plants under Domestication,' 
d. n. V. Jahrg. xxix. p. 42. vol. ii. 1868, p. 75. In the last 
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hero merely give two or three instances, for the sake of recalling 
the subject to the reader's mind. In several breeds of the Fowl, 
the down-covered chickens, the young birds in their first true 
pliunage, and the adults differ greatly from one another, as well 
as from their common parent-form, the Qcdlm hankioa; and 
these characters are faithfully traasmitted by each breed to4heip 
offspring at the corresponding periods of life. For instance, the 
chickens of spangled Hamburgs, whilst covered with down, have 
a few dark spots on the head and rump, but are not striped 
longitudinally, as in many other breeds ; in their first true plu- 
mage, ** they are beautifully pencilled,*' that is each feather is 
transversely marked by numerous dark bars ; but in their second 
plumage the feathers all become spangled or tipped with a dark 
round spot.** Hence in this breed variations have occurred at, 
and been transmitted to, three distinct periods of life. The 
Pigeon offers a more remarkable case, because the aboriginal 
parent species does not undergo any change of plumage with 
advancing ago, excepting that at maturity the breast becomes 
more iridescent ; yet there are breeds which do not acquire their 
characteristic colours until they have moulted two, three, or 
four times; and those modifications of plumage are regularly 
transmitted. 

Inheritance, at corresponding Seasons of the Year , — With animals 
in a state of nature, innumerable instances occur of characters 
appearing periodically at different seasons. We see this in the 
honis of the stag, and in the fur of arctic animals which becomes 
thick and w^hito during the winter. Many birds acquire bright 
colours and other decorations during the breeding-season alone. 
Pallas states,** that in Sil>eria domestic cattle and horses become 
lighter-coloured during the winter; and I have myself observed, 
and heard of similar strongly marked changes of colour, that is, 
from brownish cream -colour or reddish-brown to a perfect white, 
in several ponies in England. Although I do not know that this 
tendency to change the colour of the coat during different seasons 

chapter but oue, the provisional mals,* &c., vol. i. pp. 160, 249; 
hypothesis of {mngenesis, above vol. ii. p. 77. 

alluded to, is fully explained. ** ‘ Nov«e species Quadmpedam e 

These facts are given on the Glirinm ordine/ 1778, p. 7. On 
high authority of a groat breeder, the transmission of colour by the 
Mr. Teebay ; see Tegetmeier’s * Foul- horse, see * Variation of Animals, 
try Book, 1868, p. 158. On the Ac., under Domestication,* voL i. p. 
characters of cliickeus of different 51. Also vol. ii. p. 71, for a gene- 
breeds, and on the breeds of the ral discussion on * inheritance as 
pigeon, alluded to in the following limited by Sex.' 
paragraph, see * Variation of Ani- 
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is transmitted, yet it probably is so, as all shades of colour are 
strongly inherited by the horse. Nor is this form of inheritance, 
as limited by the seasons, more remarkable than its limitation 
by age or sex. 

Inheritance as Limited hy Sex. — The equal transmission of 
characters to both sexes is the commonest form of inheritance, 
at least with those animals which do not present strongly-marked 
sexual differences, and indeed with many of these. But characters 
are somewhat commonly transferred exclusively to that sex, in 
which they first appear. Ample e\idence on this head lias been 
advanced in my work on * Variation under Domestication,' but a 
few instances may here lie given. There are breeds of the sheep 
and goat, in which the horns of the male differ greatly in shape 
from those of the female ; and these differences, aajuired under 
domestication, are regularly transmitted to the same sex. As a 
rule, it is the females alone in cats which are tortoise-shell, 
the corresponding colour in the males being rusty-red. With 
most breeds of the fowl, the characters proper to each sex 
are transmitted to the same sex alone. So general is tliis form 
of transmission that it is an anomaly when variations in certain 
breeds are transmitted equally to lK)th sexes. There are also 
certain sub-breeds of the fowl in which the males can hardly be 
distinguished from one another, whilst the females differ con- 
siderably in colour. The sexes of the pigeon in the parent-species 
do not differ in any external character; nevertheless, in certain 
domesticated breeds the male is coloured differently from the 
female.* The wattle in the English Carrier pigeon, and the crop 
in the Pouter, are more highly developed in the male than in the 
female ; and although these characters have been gained through 
long-continued selection by man, the slight differences between 
the sexes are wholly due to the form of inheritance which has 
prevailed ; for they have arisen, not from, but rather in opposi- 
tion to, the wish of the breeder. 

Most of our domestic races have been formed by the accumula- 
tion of many slight variations; and os some of the successive 
steps have been transmitted to one sex alone, and some to both 
sexes, we find in the different breeds of the same species all 
gradations between great sexual dissimilarity and complete 
similarity. Instances have already been given with the breeds 
of the fowl and pigeon, and under nature analogous cases are 

*• Dr. Chapuis, * Le Pigeon Voya- similar differences in certain breeds 
geiir Beige,’ 1865, p. 87. Boitard at Modena, * Le variaxioni dei 
et Corbie, * Les Pigeons de Voliire,* Colombi domestic!/ del Paolo Bo* 
1824, p. 173. See, also, on nizzi, 1873. 
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common. With animals under domestication, but whether in 
nature I will not venture to say, one sex may lose characters 
proper to it, and may thus come somewhat to resemble the 
opposite sex ; for instance, the males of some breeds of the fowl 
have lost their masculine tail-plumes and hackles. On the 
other hand, the dilTorences between the sexes may bo inci'SaBed 
under domestication, as with merino sheep, in which the 
ewes have lost their horns. Again, characters proper to one 
sex may suddenly appear in the other sex; as in those sub- 
breeds of the fowl in which the hens acquire spurs whilst young ; 
or, as in certain Polish sub-breeds, in which the females, as 
there is reason to believe, originally acquired a crest, and sub- 
sequently transferred it to the males. All these cases are in- 
telligible on the hypothesis of pangenesis ; for they depend on 
the gemmules of certain parts, although present in both sexes, 
becoming, through the induenco of domestication, either dormant 
or develoi)ed in cither sox. 

There is one difficult question which it will be convenient to 
defer to a future chapter; namely, whether a character at first 
developed in both sexes, could through selection be limited in 
its development to one sex alone. If, for instance, a breeder 
observed that some of his pigeons (of which the characters are 
usually transferred in an equal degree to both sexes) varied into 
pale blue, could he by long-continued selection make a breed, 
in which the males alone should be of this tint, whilst the females 
remaincni unchanged ? I will here only say, that this, though 
l)erhaps not impossible, would bo extremely difficult; for the 
natural result of breeding from the pale-blue males would be 
to change the whole stock of both sexes to this tint. If, how- 
ever, variations of the desired tint appeared, which were from 
the first limited in their development to the male sex, there would 
not be the least difficulty in making a breed with the two sexes 
of a different colour, as indeed has been effected with a Belgian 
breed, in which the males alone are streaked with black. In a 
similar manner, if any variation appeared in a female pigeon, 
which was from the first sexually limited in its development to 
the females, it would bo easy to make a breed with the females 
alone thus characterised ; but if the variation was not thus 
originally limited, the process would be extremely difficult, per- 
haps impossible.*^ 

Since the publication of the perienoed a breeder as Mr. Teget- 
first edition of this work, it has meier. After describing some cu- 
been highly satisfactory to me to rious cases in pigeons, of the trans- 
Snd the allowing remarks (the mission of colour by one sex alone, 
Field,* Sept. 1872 ) from so ex- and the formation of a sub-breed 
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On the Bdation between the Period of Devdopment of a Character 
and its Transmission to one Sex or to both Sexes . — Why certain 
characters should be inherited by both sexes, and other charac- 
ters by one sex alone, namely by that sex in which tlie character 
first appeared, is in most cases quite unknown. We cannot even 
coiyecture why with certain sub-breeds of the pigeon, black 
strisQ, though transmitted through the female, should bo deve- 
loped in the male alone, whilst every other character is equally 
transferred to both sexes. Why, again, with cats, the tortoise- 
shell colour should, with rare exceptions, he developed in th(i 
female alone. The very same chai*acter, such as deficient or su- 
pernumerary digits, colour-blindness, &c., may with mankind bo 
inherited by the males alone of one family, and in another family 
by the females alone, though in both cases transmitted tlirough 
the opposite as well as through the same sex.*''^ Although we are 
thus ignorant, the two following rules seem often to hold good — 
that variations which first appear in cither sex at a late period of 
life, tend to be developed in the same sex alone ; wliilst variations 
which first appear early in life in either sex tend to bo dcveloix'd in 
both sexes. I am, however, far from 8upjx)sing that this is the 
sole determining cause. As I have not elsewliere discu88t*d this 
subject, and as it has an important bearing on sexual selection, 
I must here enter into lengtliy and somewhat intricate details. 

' It is in it.self probable that any character appt aring at an 
early ago would tend to Ixj inherited equally by lioth sexes, for 
the sexes do not differ much in constitution before the i)owcr 
of reproduction is gained. On the other hand, after this jKiw^er 
has been gained and the sexes have come to differ in constitution, 
the gemmulos (if I may again use the language of pangenesis) 
which are cast off from each varying part in the one sex w'ould 
be much more likely to possess the proper affinities for uniting 
with the tissues of the same sex, and thus becoming developed, 
than with those of the opposite sex. 

I was first led to infer that a relation of this kind exists, from 
the fact that whenever and in whatever manner the adult male 
differs from the adult female, he differs in the some manner from 
the young of both sexes. The generality of this fiict is quite 
remarkable: it holds good with almost all mammals, birds, 

with this character, he says : ^Ut is ** facts that 1 have related; but it 
** a singular circumstance that Mr. ** is remarkable how very closely 
^ Darwin should have suggested the ** he suggested the right method of 
** possibility of modifying the seiual ** procedure.** 

** colours of birds by a course of ” References are given in my 
** artificial selection. When he did Variation of Animals under Domas* 
** so, he was in ignorance of these tication,* vol. ii. p. 72. 
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amphibians, and fishes ; also with many crustaceans, spiders, and 
some few insects, such as certain orthoptera and libellulse. In 
all these cases the yariations, through the accumulation of which 
the male acquired his proper masculine characters, must have 
occurred at a somewhat late period of life ; otherwise the young 
males would have been similarly characterised ; and conformably 
with our rule, the variations are transmitted to and developed in 
the adult males alone. When, on the other hand, the adult male 
closely resembles the young of both sexes (these, with rare 
exceptions, being alike), he generally resembles the adult femalo ; 
and in most of these cases the variations through which the young 
and old acquired their present characters, probably occurred, 
aciwding to our rule, during youth. But there is here room for 
doubt, for characters are sometimes transferred to the offspring 
at an earlier age than that at which they first appeared in the 
parents, so that the parents may have varied when adult, and 
have transferred their characters to their offspring whilst young. 
There are, moreover, many animals, in wliich the two sexes closely 
resemble each other, and yet both differ from their young ; and 
here the characters of the adults must have been acquired late in 
life ; nevertheless, these characters, in apparent contradiction to 
our rule, are transferred to both sexes. We must not, however, 
overlook the possibility or even probability of successive varia- 
tions of the same nature occurring, under exposure to similar 
conditions, simultaneously in both sexes at a rather late period 
of life ; and in tliis case the variations would be transferred to 
the offspring of both sexes at a corresponding late ago ; and there 
would then bo no real contradiction to the rule that variations 
occuiTing late in life are transferred exclusively to the sex in 
which they first appeared. This latter rule seems to hold true 
more generally than the second one, namely, that variations 
whicli occur in either sex early in life tend to bo transferred to 
l>oth sexes. As it was obviously impossible even to estimate in 
how large a number of cases throughout the animal kingdom 
those two propositions hold good, it occurred to me to investigate 
some striking or crucial instances, and to rely on the result. 

An excellent case for investigation is afforded by the Deer 
family. In all the species, but one, the horns are developed 
only in the males, though certainly transmitted through the 
females, and capable of abnormal development in them. In the 
reindeer, on the other hand, the female is provided with horns ; 
so that in this species, the horns ought, according to our rule, 
to appear early in life, long before the two sexes are mature 
and have come to differ much in constitution. In all the 
other species the horns ought to appear later in life, which 
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'woxdd lead to tlieir development in that sox alone, in which 
they first appeared in the progenitor of the whole Family. Now 
in seven species, belonging to distinct sections of the family and 
inhabiting different regions, in which the stags alone bear horns, 
I find that the horns first appear at periods, varying from nine 
months after birth in the roebuck, to tern, twelve or even more 
months in the stags of the six other and larger sj secies.’** But 
with the reindeer the case is widely different ; for, as I hoar from 
Prof. Nilsson, who kindly made special enquiries for mo in 
Lapland, the horns appear in the young animals within four or 
five weeks after birth, and at the same time in both sexes. So 
that here we have a stnicturo, developed at a most unusually 
early age in one species of tlie family, and likewise common to 
both sexes in this one species alone. 

In several kinds of antelopes, only the males arc provided with 
horns, whilst in the greater number both sexes bear horns. 
With respect to the period of development, Mr. Blyth informs 
me that there was at one time in the ZfK)Iogical Gardens a young 
koodoo {Aut. strepsiceroa), of which the males alone are homed, 
and also the young of a closely-allied species, the eland (Atft, 
oref/s), in which both sexes are homed. Now it is in strict 
conformity with our mlo, that in the young male koodoo, 
although ten months old, the horns were remarkably small, con- 
sidering the size ultimately attained by them ; whilst in the 
young male eland, although only three months old, the horns 
were already very much larger than in the koodoo. It is 
also a noticeable fact that in the prong-homed antelope,^® 
only a few of the females, about one in five, have horns, and 
these are in a mdimentary state, though sometimes alx)ve four 
inches long; so that as far as concerns the possession of horns 
by the males alone, this species is in an intermediate condition, 
and the horns do not appear until about five or six months after 
birth. Therefore in comparison with what little we know of 
the development of the horns in other antelopes, and from what 

•• I am much obliged to Mr. tiuent, sec J. D. Caton, in * Ottawa 
Cupples for haring mado enquiries Acad, of Nat. Sc. 1808, p. 13. For 
for me in regard to the Roebuck Cercus JCldi of Pegu, see Lieut, 
and Red Deer of Scotland from Mr. Beavan, ‘Proc. Zoolog. Soc.* 1867, 
Robertson, the experienced head- p. 702. 

forester to the Marqnis of Breadal- Antilocapra Americatta. I have 

bane. In regard to Fallow-deer, I to thank Dr. Canfield for informa- 
have to thank Mr. Eyton and lion with respect to the horns of the 
others for information. For the female : see alt»o his paper in * Proc. 
CervuB alcen of N. America, see Zoolog. Soc.* 1866, p. 109. Also 
*Land and Water,* 1868, pp. 221 Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebratoa,* 
and 254 ; and for the (7. Virginiamia vol. iii. p. 627. 
and strongylooeros of the same con- 
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we do know with respect to the horns of deer, cattle, those 
of the prong-homed antelope appear at an intermediate period 
of life,— that is, not very early, as in cattle and sheep, nor very 
late, as in the larger deer and antelopes. The horns of sheep, 
goate, and cattle, which are well developed in both sexes, though 
not quite equal in size, can be felt, or even seen, at birth or soon 
afterwards.^* Our rule, however, seems to fail in some breeds 
of sheep, for instance merinos, in which the rams alone are 
homed; for I cannot find on enquiry,^* that the horns are 
developed later in life in this breed than in ordinary sheep in 
which both sexes are homed. But with domesticated sheep the 
presence or absence of horns is not a firmly fixed character ; for 
a certain proportion of the merino ewes bear small horns, and 
some of the rams are hornless; and in most breeds ho^ess 
ewes are occasionally produced. 

Dr. W. Marshall has lately made a special study of the pro- 
tulxirances so common on the heads of birds,^^ and he comes 
to the following conclusion ; — that with those species in which 
they are confined to the males, they are developed late in 
life; whereas with those species in which they are common to 
the two sexes, they are developed at a very early period. This is 
certainly a striking confirmation of my two laws of inheritance. 

In most of the species of the splendid family of the Pheasants, 
the males differ conspicuously fi^m the females, and they acquire 
their ornaments at a rather late period of life. The cared 
pheasant {Croswjptilon auritum), however, offers a remarkable 
exception, for both sexes possess the fine caudal plumes, the 
large ear-tufts and the crimson velvet about the head ; I find 
that all these characters appear very early in life in accordance 
with rule. The adult male can, however, be distinguished from 
the adult female by the presence of spurs; and conformably 

1 have been assured that the however, a breed of sheep in which, 
horns of the sheep in North Wales as with merinos, the rams alone 
can always be felt, and are some- bear horns ; and Mr. Winwood 
times even an inch in length, at Reade informs me that in one case 
birth. Youatt says (* Cuttle,* 1834, observed by him, a young ram, 
p. 277), that the prominence of bom on Feb. 10th, nrst sheweti 
the frontal bone in cattle penetrates horns on March 6th, so that in this 
the cutis at birth, and that the instance, in conformity with rule, 
horny matter is soon formed over the development of the horns oc- 
h, curred at a later period ol life than 

** 1 am greatly indebted to Prof, in Welsh sheep, in which both sexes 
Victor Carus for having made en- are horned. 

quiries for me, from the highest ** * Ueber die knochernen Sch&del« 
authorities, with respect to the hocker der Vogel* in the*Nieder- 
merino sheep of Saxony. On the landischen Archiv fiir Zoologie,* 
Ciuinea coast of Africa there is, Band 1. Heft 2, 1872. 
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with OUT rule, these do not begin to be developed before the age 
of six months, as 1 am assured by Mr. Bartlett, and even at this 
age, the two sexes can hardly be distinguished The male and 
female Peacock difiFer conspicuously from each other in almost 
every part of their plumage, except in the elegant head-crest, 
which is common to both sexes ; and this is developed very early 
in life, long before the other ornaments, which are confined to the 
male. The wild-duck offers an analogous case, for the Iwautiful 
green speculum on the wings is common to both sexes, though 
duller and somewhat smaller in the female, and it is dcveloi)cd 
early in life, whilst the curleti tail-feathers and other ornaments 
of the male are developed later." Between sucli extreme cases 
of clase sexual resemblance and wide di.s.similarity, as those of 
the Crossoptilon and peacock, many intermediate ones could he 
given, in which the characters follow our two rules in their order 
of development. 

As most insects emerge from the pupal state in a mature 
condition, it is doubtful whether the pcri(^ of develoimcnt can 
determine the transference of their characters to one or to l>oth 
sexes. But we do not know that the coloured scales, for instance, 
in two species of butterflies, in one of which the sexes differ in 
colour, whilst in the other they are alike, are devcIo]>ed at tho 
same relative age in the cocoon. Nor do we know whether all 
the scales are simultaneously developed on the wings of tho same 
species of butterfly, in wliich certain coloured marks are confined 

In the common peacock (Paw F-exes; but I have not been able to 
crist'itus) the male alone possesses di.*»cover whether its full develop- 
spurs, whilst both se:jes of the Java ment occurs later in life in the 
Peacock (P. miUicus) ofi'er the iin- males of such sjm'cIc.s, than in the 
usual case of being furnished with male of the cuminou duck, us ought 
spurs. Hence 1 fully exj>ected that to be tho c.-lsc according to our 

in the latter sjHjcics they would rule. With the allied Menjus cu» 

have been develof»ed earlier in life cuUatus we have, however, a case of 
than in the common peacock ; but this kind : the two sexes ditfer con- 
M. Hegt of Amsterdam informs me, spicuously in general jdumnge, and 
that with young birds of the pre- to a considerable degree in the 
vious year, of both species, com- speculum, which is pure white in 
pared on April 23rd, 1869, there the male and greyish- white in the 
was no difference in the develop- female. Now the young males at 
meut of the spurs. The spurs, first entirely resemble the females, 
however, were as yet represented and have a greyish-white speculum, 
merely by slight knobs or eleva- which becomes pure white at an 

tions. 1 presume that I should earlier age than that at which the 

have been informed if any difference adult male acquires his other and 
in the rate of development had more strongly-marked sexual dif* 
been observed subsequently. ferences : see Audubon, * Ornitho- 

In some other species of the logical Biography/ vol. iii. 1835* 
Duck family the speculum differs pp. 249-250. 
in a greater degree in the two 
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to one sex, whilst others are common to both sexes. A difference 
of this kind in the period of development is not so improbable as 
it may at first appear ; for with the Orthoptera, which assume 
their adult state, not by a single metamorphosis, but by a suc- 
cession of moults, the young males of some species at first 
resemble the females, and acquire their distinctive masculine 
characters only at a later moult Strictly analogous cases occur 
at the successive moults of certain male crustaceans. 

Wo have as yet considered the transference of characters, re- 
latively to their period of development, only in species in a 
natural state; we will now turn to domesticated animals, and 
first touch on monstrosities and diseases. The presence of super- 
numerary digits, and the absence of certain phalanges, must be 
determined at an early embryonic period— the tendency to profuse 
bleeding is at least congenital, as is probably colour-blindness— 
yet these peculiarities, and other similar ones, are often limited 
in their transmission to one sex; so that the rule that 
characters, developed at an early period, tend to be trans- 
mitted to both sexes, here wholly fails. But this rule as 
before remarked, does not appear to be nearly so general as the 
converse one, namely, that characters which appear late in life 
in one sex are tiunsmitted exclusively to the same sex. From 
the fact of the above abnormal peculiarities becoming attached 
to one sex, long before the sexual functions are active, we may 
infer that there must be some difference between the sexes at an 
extremely early age. With respect to sexually-limited diseases, 
wo know too little of the period at which they originate, to draw 
any safe conclusion. Gout, however, seems to fall under our 
rule, for it is generally caus^ by intemperance during manhood, 
and is transmitted from the father to his sons in a much more 
marked manner than to his daughters. 

In the various domestic breeds of sheep, goats, and cattle, the 
males differ from their respective females in the shape or develop- 
ment of their horns, forehead, mane, dewlap, tail, and hump on 
the shoulders ; and these peculiarities, in accordance with our 
rule, are not fully developed imtil a rather late period of life. 
The sexes of dogs do not differ, except that in certain breeds, 
especially in the Scotch deer-hound, the male is much larger 
and heavier than the female ; and, as we shall see in a future 
chapter, the male goes on increasing in size to an unusually late 
period of life, which, according to rule, will account for his in- 
creased size l^ing transmitted to his male ofiGspring alone. On 
the other hand, the tortoise-shell colour, which is confined to 
female cats, is (|uite distinct at birth, and this case violates the 
rule. There is a breed of pigeons in which the males alone are 
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stroaked with black, and the streaks can be detected eren in the 
nestlings; bat they become more conspicuons at each snccessiye 
moult, so that this case partly opposes and partly supports the 
rule. With the English Carrier and Pouter pigeons, the full 
development of the wattle and the crop occurs rather late in life, 
and conformably with the rule, these characters are transmitted 
in full perfection to the males alone. The following cases perhaps 
come within the class previously alluded to, in which both sexes 
have varied in the same manner at a rather late period of life, 
and have consequently transferred their new characters to both 
sexes at a corresponding late period ; and if so, these cases are 
not opposed to our rule :~there exist sub-breeds of the pigeon, 
described by Neumeister,^ in which both sexes change their 
colour during two or throe moults (as is likewise the case with 
the Almond Tumbler), nevertheless, these changes, though 
occurring rather late in life, are common to both sexes. One 
variety of the Canary-bird, namely the London Prize, ofifers a 
nearly analogous case. 

With the breeds of the Fowl the inheritance of various charac- 
ters by one or both sexes, seems generally determined by the 
period at which such characters are developed. Thus in all the 
many breeds in which the adult male differs greatly in colour 
from the female, as well as from the wild parent-species, he 
differs also from the young male, so that the newly-acquired 
characters must have appeared at a rather late period of life. 
On the other hand, in most of the breeds in which the two sexes 
resemble each other, the young are coloured in nearly the same 
manner as their parents, and this renders it probable that their 
colours first appeared early ixi life. We have instances of this 
fact in all black and white breeds, in which the young and old 
of both sexes are alike ; nor can it be maintained that there is 
something peculiar in a black or white plumage, which leads to 
its transference to both sexes; for the males alone of many 
natural species are either black or white, the females being 
differently coloured. With the so-called Cuckoo sub-breeds of 
the fowl, in which the feathers are transversely pencilled with 
dark stripes, both sexes and the chickens are coloured in nearly 
the same manner. The laced plumage of the Sebright bantam 
is the same in both sexes, and in the young chickens the wing- 
feathers are distinctly, though imperfectly laced. Spangled 
Hamburgs, however, offer a partial exception ; for the two sexes, 
though not quite alike, resemble each other more closdy thap 

^ *Daf GanM der Tanbenzueht,’ pan, ‘Le pigeon voyagtnr Beige,* 
1837, f. 21, 2i. For the caae of 1865, p. 87. 
the atreaked pigeons, see Dr. Cha- 
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do the sexes of the aboriginal parent-species ; yet they acquire 
their characteristic plumage late in life, for the chi^ens are 
distinctly pencilled. With respect to other characters besides 
colour, in the wild-parent species and in most of the domestio 
breeds, the males alone possess a well-developed comb; bi^ in 
the young of the Spanish fowl it is largely developed at a very 
early age, and, in accordance with this early development in the 
male, it is of unusual size in the adult female. In the Oame 
breeds pugnacity is developed at a wonderfully early age, of 
which curious proofs could he given ; and this character is trans- 
mitted to both sexes, so that the hens, from their extreme 
pugnacity, are now generally exhibited in separate pens. With 
the Polish breeds the bony protuberance of the skull which 
supports the crest is partially developed even before the chickens 
are hatched, and the crest itself soon begins to grow, though at 
first feebly;*^ and in this breed the adults of both sexes are 
characterised by a great bony protuberance and an inunense crest. 

Finally, from what we have now seen of the relation which 
exists in many natural species and domesticated races, between 
the period of the development of their characters and the 
manner of their traijsmission — for example, the striking fact of 
the early growth of the horns in the reindeer, in which both 
sexes bear horns, in comparison with their much later growth 
in the other si)ecies in which the male alone bears horns — vre 
may conclude that one, though not the sole cause of characters 
being exclusively inherited by one sex, is their development at 
a late age. And secondly, that one, though apparently a less 
efficient cause of characters being inherited by both sexes, is 
their development at an early age, whilst the sexes differ 
but little in constitution. It appears, however, that some 
difference must exist between the sexes even during a very 
early embryonic period, for characters developed at this age not 
rarely become attached to one sex. 

Summary and concluding remarks , — From the foregoing dis- 
cussion on the various laws of inheritance, we learn that the 
characters of the parents often, or even genendly, tend to become 
developed in the oflBspring of the same sex, at the same age, and 
periodically at the same season of the year, in which they first 

Por full particulars and re- 250, 256. In regard to the higher 
ferenoes on all these points respect- animals, the sexuU differences which 
ing the sereral bree<u of the Fowl, have arisen under domesticaUon are 
see * Variation of Animals and Plants described in the same work under 
under Domestication,* vol. i. pp. the head of each species. 
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appeared in the parents. But these rules, owing to unknown 
causes, are ifur from being fixed. Hence during the modification 
of a species, the successive changes may readily be transmitted 
in different ways; some to one sex, and some to both ; some to 
the ofGspring at one age, and some to the offspring at all ages. 
Not only are the laws of inheritance extremely complex, but so 
are the causes which induce and govern variability. The 
variations thus induced are preserved and accumulated by 
sexual selection, which is in itself an extremely complex affair, 
depending, as it does, on the ardour in love, the courage, and 
the rivalry of the males, as well as on the powers of perception, 
the taste, and will of the female. Sexual selection will also 
bo largely dominated by natural selection tending towards 
the general welfare of the species. Hence the manner in which 
the individuals of either or both sexes have been affected 
through sexual selection cannot fail to be complex in the highest 
degree. 

'When variations occur late in life in one sex, and are trans- 
mitted to the same sex at the same age, the other sex and the 
young are left unmodified. When they occur late in life, but 
are transmitted to both sexes at the same age, the young alone 
are left unmodified. 'Variations, however, may occur at any 
period of life in one sex or in both, and be transmitted to both 
sexes at all ages, and then all the individuals of the species 
are similarly modified. In the following chapters it will bo seen 
that all these cases frequently occur in nature. 

Sexual selection can never act on any animal before the age 
for reproduction arrives. From the great eagerness of the male 
it has generally acted on this sex and not on the females. The 
males have thus become provided with weapons for fighting 
with their rivals, with organs for discovering and securely 
holding the female, and for exciting or charming her. When 
the sexes differ in these respects, it is also, as we have seen, an 
extremely general law that the adult male differs more or less 
from the young male; and we may conclude from this fact that 
the successive variations, by which the adult male became modi- 
fied, did not generally occur much before the age for reproduction. 
Whenever some or many of the variations occurred early in 
life, the young males would partake more or less of the charac- 
ters of the adult males ; and differences of this kind between 
old and young males may be observed in many species of 
animals. 

It is probable that young male animals have often tended to 
vary in a manner which would not only have been of no use to 
them at an early age, but would have actually injurious-* 
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as by acquiring bright colours^ which would render them con- 
Bpicuous to their enemies, or by acquiring structures, such as 
great horns, which would expend much vital force in their 
development Variations of t^ kind occurring in the young 
males would almost certainly be eliminated through natural 
selection. With the adult and experienced males, on the other 
hand, the advantages derived from the acquisition of such 
cliaracters, would more than counterbalance some exposure to 
danger, and some loss of vital force. 

As variations which give to the male a better chance of 
conquering other males, or of finding, securing, or charming the 
opposite sex, would, if they happened to arise in the female, be 
of no service to her, they would not be preserved in her through 
sexual selection. We have also good evidence with domesticated 
«*nimalB, that variations of all kinds are, if not carefully selected, 
soon lost through intercrossing and accidental deaths. Conse- 
quently in a state of nature, if variations of the above kind chanced 
to arise in the female line, and to be transmitted exclusively in 
this line, they would be extremely liable to be lost. If, however, 
the females varied and transmitted their newly acquired 
characters to their offspring of both sexes, the characters which 
were advantageous to the males would 1^ preserved by them 
through sexual selection, and the two sexes would in consequence 
be mo^fied in the same manner, although such characters were of 
no use to the females ; but I shidl hereafter have to recur to these 
more intricate contingencies. Lastly, the females may acquire, and 
apparently have often acquired by transference, characters from 
the male sex. 

As variations occurring late in life, and transmitted to one 
sex alone, have incessantly been taken advantage of and accumu- 
lated through sexual selection in relation to the reproduction of 
the species ; therefore it appears, at first sight, an unaccountable 
fact that similar variations have not frequently been accumu- 
lated through natural selection, in relation to the ordinary 
habits of life. If this had occun^, the two sexes would often 
have been differently modified, for the sake, for instance, of 
capturing prey or of escaping from danger. Differences of this 
kind between the two sexes do occasionally occur, especially in 
the lower classes. But this implies that the two sexes follow 
different habits in their struggles for existence, which is a rare 
droumstance with the higher animals. The case, however, is 
widely different with the reproductive ftmetions, in which resp^ 
the sexes necessarily differ. For variations in structure w^oh 
are related to these functions, have often proved of value to one 
sex, and from having arisen at a late period of life, have l^een 
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tranRxnitted to one sex alone ; and such variations, thus preserved 
and transmitted, have given rise to secondary sexual characters. 

In the following chapters, I shall treat of the secondary 
sexual characters in animals of all classes, and shall endeavour in 
each case to apply the principles explained in the present 
chapter. The lowest classes will detain us for a very short time, 
but the higher animals, especially birds, must treated at 
considerable length. It should be borne in mind that for 
reasons already assigned, I intend to give only a few illustrative 
instances of the innumerable structures by the aid of wliich the 
male finds the female, or, when found, holds her. On the other 
hand, all structures and instincts by the aid of which the male 
conquers other males, and by which he allures or excites the 
fem^e, will be fully discussed, as these are in many ways the 
most interesting. 


Hupl Icment on the proportional numbers of the tu'O sexis in animals 
belonging to various clussfs. 

As no one, as far as I can discover, has paid attention to the 
relative numbeife of the two sexes throughout the animal 
kingdom, 1 will hero give such materials as I have able to 
collect, although they are extremely imperfect. They consist in 
only a few instances of actual enumeration, and the numbers are 
not very largo. As the jiroportions are known with certainty only 
in mankind, 1 will first give them as a standard of comparison. 

Man,— In England during ten years (from 1857 to 1866) the 
average number of children l)orii alive yearly was 707,120, in 
the proportion of 104*5 males to 100 females. Hut in 1857 the 
male births throughout England were as 105*2, and in 1865 as 
104*0 to 100. Looking to separate districts, in Buckingham- 
shire (where about 5000 chil^on are annually bom) the nuan 
proportion of male to female births, during the whole period of 
the above ten years, was as 102*8 to 100; whilst in N. Wales 
(wliero the average annual births are 12,873) it was as high 
as 106*2 to 100. Taking a still smaller district, viz., Rut- 
landshire (where the annual births average only 730), in 1864 
the male births were as 114*6, and in 1862 as only 07*0 to 
100 ; but even in tliis small district the averagt) of the 7385 
births daring the whole ten years, was as 104*5 to 100; that is in 
the some ratio as throughout England.^* The proportions are 
sometimes slightly disturbed by unknown causes; thus Prot 

^ * Twenty-ninth Annual Report In thU report (p. xii.) a special 4t* 
of the RogistiTir-Oencral for ISSS.* oennial table is given. 
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Faye states that in some districts of Norway there has been 
during a decennial period a steady deficiency of boys, whilst 
** in others the opposite condition has existed.*' In France 
during forty-four years the male to the female births have been 
as 106’2 to 100; but during this period it has occurred fiye 
times in one department, and six times in another, that the 
female births have exceeded the moles. In Bussia the average 
proportion is as high as 108*9, and in Philadelphia in the Unit^ 
States as 110*5 to 100." The avera^ for Europe, deduced by 
Bickes from about seventy million births, is 106 males to 100 
females. On the other hand, with white children bom at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the proportion of males is so low as to fluctuate 
during successive years between 90 and 99 males for every 100 
females. It is a singular fact that with Jews the proportion of 
male births is decidedly larger than with Christians : thus in 
Prussia the proportion is as 113, in Breslau as 114, and in 
Livonia as 120 to 100 ; the Christian births in these countries 
being the same as usual, for instance, in Livonia as 104 to 100.^^ 
Prof. Faye remarks that a still greater preponderance of 
males would be met with, if death struck both sexes in equal 
proportion in the womb and during birth. But the fact is, that 
for every 100 still-lx)ra females, w'o have in several countries 
" from 134*6 to 144*9 still-bom males. During the first four or 
five years of life, also, more male children die than females ; 
** for example in l^gland, during the first year, 126 boys die for 
** every 100 girls — a proportion which in France is still more 
** unfavourable. **“ Dr. Stockton-Hough accounts for these facts 
in part by the more frequent defective development of males 
than of females. We have before seen that the male sex is more 

^ For Norway and Ruiisia, see 343. Dr. Stark also remark.s 
alMtract of Prof. Faye’s rese.irchcs, (‘Tenth Annaal Report of Births, 
in ‘ British and Foreign Medico- Deaths, &c., in Scotlaml,* 18d7, p. 
Chirurg. Review/ April, I8d7, pp. xxviii.) that “Thoj^e examples may 
34.3, 345. For France, the ‘ An- “ suffice to shew that, at aimo/t 
nuaire pour I’An 1867/ p. 213. “ every stage of life, the males in 

For Pbiliidelphin, Dr. Stockton- “ Scotland hare a greater liability 
Hough, ‘ Social Science Aaaoc.* 1874. ** to death and a higher death-rate 

For theCa|>e of Good Hope, Quetelot ** than the females. The fact, how- 
aa qnoted by Dr. H. H. Zouteveen, “ ever, of this peculiarity being 
in the Doti^ Translation of this ** most strongly developed at that 
work (vol. L p. 417), where much “ infantile period of life when the 
information it given on the propor- ** dress, food, and general treatment 
iion of the sexes. of both sexes are alike, seems tc 

** In regard to the Jews, see M. “ prove that the higher maledeath- 
Thury, * l.a lA>i de Production dcs ** rate b an impressed, n.atural, and 
Bexeiy* 1663, p. 25. ** consUtntienal peculiarity due to 

** * British and Foreign Medico- sex alone.** 

Chirurg. Review,* April, 1667, p. 
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variable in structure than the female; and variations in im- 
portant organs would generally be injurious. But the size of 
the body, and especially of the head, being greater in male than 
female infants is another cause; for the males are thus more 
liable to be injured during parturition. Consequently the still- 
born males are more numerous; and, as a highly competent judge. 
Dr. Crichton Browne,^ believes, male infants often suffer in health 
for some years after birth. Owing to this excess in the death- 
rate of male children, both at birth and for some time sub- 
sequently, and owing to the exposure of grown men to various 
dangers, and to their tendency to emigrate, the females in all 
old-settled countries, where statistical records have been kept,“ 
are found to preponderate considerably over the males. 

It seems at first sight a mysterious fact that in different 
nations, under different conditions and climates, in Naples, 
Prussia, Westphalia, Holland, France, England and the United 
States, the excess of male over female births is loss when they 
are illegitimate than when legitimate.^ This has been explained by 
different writers in many different ways, as from the mothers 
being generally young, from the large projxirtion of first preg- 
nancies, &c. But we have seen that male infants, from the large 
size of their heads, suffer more than female infants during 
parturition ; and as the mothers of illegitimate children must be 
more liable than other women to undergo bad labours, from 
various causes, such as attempts at concealment by tight lacing, 
hard w irk, distress of mind, &c., their male infants would 
proper* ionably suffer. And this probably is the most efficient 
of all the causes of the proportion of males to females bom 
alive being less amongst illegitimate children than amongst the 
legitimate. With most animals the greater size of the adult 
male than of the female, is due to the stronger males having 
conquered the weaker in their struggles for the possession of 
the females, and no doubt it is owing to this foot that the two 
sexes of at least some animals differ in size at birth. Thus 


** ‘West Riding Lunatic Asylum 
Kejwrts,* vol. i 1871, p. 8. Sir J. 
Simpson has proved that the head 
of the male infant exceeds that of 
the female by SUSths of an inch in 
arcumference, and by l-8th in 
transverse diameter. Quetelet has 
shewn that woman is born smaller 
than mao; see I>r. Duncan, ‘Fe- 
cundity, Fertility, Sterility,* 1871, 
p. 382. 

** With the savage Onaronys of 


Paraguay, according to the accurate 
Azara (‘ Voyages dans I'Amerique 
merid.* tom. ii. 1809, p. 60, 179X 
the women are to the men in the 
pr^rtion of 14 to 13. 

** Babbage, * Edinbargh Journal 
of Science,’ 1829, vol. i. p. 88 ; alao 
p 90, on still-l^m children. On 
illegitimate children in England, 
see ‘Report of RagUtrar-Oeneral 
for 1866,* p. XT, 
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we have the curious fact that we may attribute the mc^ 
frequent deaths of male than female infants, especially amongst 
the illegitimate, at least in part to sexual selection. 

It has often been suppo^ that the relative age of the two 
parents determines the sex of the offspring ; and Prof. Leuckart^ 
has advanced wliat he considers sufficient evidence, with respect 
to man and certain domesticated animals, that this is one im]xir> 
tant though not the sole factor in the result So again the period 
of impregnation relatively to the state of the female has been 
thought by some to bo the efficient cause ; but recent observa- 
tions discountenance this belief. According to Dr. Stockton- 
Hough,'^ the season of the year, the poverty or wealth of the 
parents, resilience in the country or in cities, the crossing of 
foreign immigrants, Ac., all influence the proiwrtion of the 
sexes. With mankind, |X)lygamy has also been supposed to lead 
to the birth of a greater proportion of female infants ; but Dr. J. 
Campl)ell®^ carefully attended to this subject in the harems of 
Siam, and concludes that the proportion of male to female births 
is the same as from monogamous unions. Ilardly any animal 
has l)eeu rendered so highly polygamous as the English race- 
horse, an<l wo shall immediately see that his male and female 
offspring are almost exactly eijual in uuml)er. I will now give 
the facts which I have collected with resi>cct to the proportional 
numU’rs of the sexes of various animals ; and will then briefly 
discuss how far selection has come into play in determining the 
result. 

iforikw.— Mr, Tegctmeier has been so kind os to tabulate for me from 
tho * Uaoiiig Caleiuiar* the births of rjice-horj>e8 during u of 

twenty-one yiars, vix., fr»*m 1846 to 1867; 1841) btdug omi'tinl, lis no 
returns w'ere that your published. The total births were 25,560,** cou- 
sbting of 12,76:t innlos ami 12,71)7 females, or in the proportion of 90*7 
males to 100 females. As those uuml>crs are tolerably large, and as 
they an^ drawn from all parts of Kiiglaud, during st'vcral years, we may 
with luurh confidence conclude that with the domestic horse, or at 
least with the raot^horse, the two sexes arc produced in almost eijunl 
numlxirs. The iluctuatioiis in the proportions during successive years 

** Lfuckart (ia Wagner ‘Hand- notice, os shewing how infertile 
worterbuch der Phys.’ 11. iv. 1853, these highly-nurtured and rather 
*, 774. closely-interbred animals have be- 

** Social Science Assoc, of Phila- come, that not far from one-third of 
delphia, 1874. the mares failed to produce living 

* Authrojadogical Review/ foals. Thus during 1866, 809 male 
April, 1870, p. cviii. colts and 816 female colts were boro, 

*• During eleven years a recoi-d and 743 mares failed to pri>dui» 
was kept of the number of mares offspring. During 1867, 836 males 
which provetl barren or prematurely and 902 females w ere born, and 794 
slipped their foals; and it deserves mares failed. 
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are closely like those whicli occur with mankind, when a Mnall ami 
thiuly*populato<l an‘a is consUlertHi; thus in 1856 Uio male hitrtes were 
as 107*1. and in 18ti7 as only 02 6 to 100 femal<*a. In the tal>ulut«*(I 
returns the pri»|s»rtion8 vary in cycles, for the males exct*<Hlotl the 
females during bix su‘*ce».‘-ive years; and the ft-males exceeded the 
males during two jK^riotls ea<‘h of fmir vtars : this, howe\ er, may be 
aoeitiental ; at h ast 1 can th'toet nothing' of the kind with man in the 
doi onnittl table in the Kegistmr’s Keport for 1866. 

— During a ivrioii of taelve years, fftirn 1857 to 18*18, the births 
of a large numlier of greylumnds, thnmghout hjigland. were sent to 
he * Field’ newspnjK'r : and I am ngnin indebted Ui Mr. Tegetm* ier for 
carefully tabulating the results. Th»^ reconlwi biitiis were 6878, 
eonsibting of aWK)5 mab s and 8273 fen. ales, that is. in the projKtrthm of 
110*1 nuiUw to loo females. The greatest Ouctuations is'curred in 
1864, when the prt^j»oriioii was as 95*8 mahw. and in 1867. as 116*3 
males to 100 feiiude-;. The uImivc avi mgo pn>[)or!ion of 110*1 to 100 is 
probably nearly e *rre<'t in the «ukj of the gn-yhound, but whotlier it 
would h<»ld wiih other tlornostieah-d bret'^ls is iii some degri<* doubtful. 
Mr. Cupples has enquin d from sc'Ver.d gnut bri*<‘<lcrs of dogs, and finds 
that all without exception Isdit ve that b males are produ(-e<d in excess; 
but he suggcbts that thi** belief may have arisen fr<»m females Ittdng 
h'ss value I, and from tie* consequent disapfioiiitmeiit producing a 
stronger impn ssi n on the nitnd. 

i8/ic^u.— 'I he 8C'X» s of shoep are not ascertained by agriculturists nntil 
seveml luf nth-< aft<*r birth, at the period whiui the males are castrate^l ; 
so that the folh»wing n'tunis d*» not give the proportions at birtlu 
Morrover, I find tliat w Nerul great brieders in Sodlan I, wh 1 annually 
misf* »^»me thou-^ind «he<*|>, are firmly convinetHl that a larger proportion 
of male's than of feroab s tUi* during tin* first year or two. Therefore tho 
proportmnof maU's would be somewhat larger at birth than ut the age of 
castration. This is a n markable coincideuoe with what, as we I,hvo 
seen, occurs with numkind, and both cas^w prrdubly depend on tho 
fwme cause. I have r<*i eivcsl r< turns from four gcntlemoii in Knglnnd 
who have brr*<l lyjwland sheep, chb-fly I>fic<*slen*,during the last ton to 
sixteen v<-ars; they amount alti>getber to 8965 births, eon«i4iTig of 
4407 male#* and 4558 fenmh;s,* that is in the profjortion of i»6 7 makw to 
100 females With resjH* t to Cheviot and black -faced bhet-n brt*4l in 
Heotlaml, 1 h ive rec< ivo<l returns frt*m six brec^deTH, two of tnem on a 
latge scale, chiefly for the years 1867-1869, hut some of the retunis 
extend Ixick 1862. 'I’he total nninlxT riwonltMl amounts to 50.085, 
con ^i^ling of 25,071 males and 25,614 fcunales, or in the proportion of 
97.0 males to 100 females. If wo take the Knglish and K«'otch reliims 
together, the total numbf'r amounts to 59,6.V), cimbtsting of 2tU78 
mates and 80,172 females, or as ^97*7 to 190. Ho that with bheep at the 
age of castratvm the fema!(^ are ecrtainlv in excoss cjf the males, but 
probably ibis would not hold gr»nd at birth.** 

Of Catile I have r« c< iv«d retiinis fr*«iii nine gentlemen of 982 births, 
too few t > be tn]«i<.*d ; thoM* ^onsi'^ted of 477 bull-calvei and 505 cow- 


** 1 am much indebted to Mr. 
<?Qpples for hartog procured for me 
the above returns from Scotland, as 
well as some of the following re* 
toms on cattle. Mr. H. hliiot, of 
Laighwood, first called my attea* 


lion to the premature deaths of the 
males, — a sUlecnent subsequently 
confirmed by Mr. Aitchison and 
others. To this latter gentleman, 
mod to Mr. Pay an, 1 owe my ihanke 
for Urge returns as to sheep. 
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calvfii; i.c., in ihv profvortiou of 91*4 maie-t to 100 femalos. The Rev. 
W, I) Fox infomw mt* tb.tt in 18»I7 out of M calves liom on a farm in 
Ilerhyshirc only one wtt>i a bull. Mr. Ilarriiirjn Woir h.»« enquired from 
several bro dorii of /V/*, and of them ostinmie the male to the 
feinnlv births a<« uljout 7 to d. This sanie gentlt'man has bred RalAnU 
for many year*^, an I hits not.ce 1 that a fur greater number of Gucks are 
protlurt'd Umn drN‘.i. lint c»t!inatiori.>< ar* of little value. 

Of inamniahtt in a state of nature 1 hive K^en able to learn very 
little. In regnrd to the common rat, I huve receive*! conflicting 
stak'itients. Mr. U. Kliiot. of Lsighwoisi. informs me that a mt-catcher 
assurtvi him th^it he had always found the males in great exeesa, even 
with the young in the nest. In c-miioquence of this. Blr. Klliot 
hiniMdf Hub.^ucntly examine*! fonie hundr^ old out s, and found the 
stuti'rncnt true. Mr. F. BucklniKl hits bred a large number of white 
rats, an 1 he also beheves that tho males greatly exceed the femah^. 
In n-gard to Moli«, it is sidd that “ the males are much more numerous 
” than the females :‘'**and us tho catching of these animals is a special 
oocu|>aiiou, the statement may |s'rhaps be tni.'<Uid, fcfir A. Smith, in 
fUiJ*cribiijg an uubdope of S. Afnea** (KtJfU* ellipnt^frymnu*), remarks, 
that in th“ herds of this and other s|K‘cit‘S, the mul* s are few innmnber 
erau]iured witii the females : the natives btdi- %-e that they are born in 
this propr^rti m ; others bdievc that the younger nmb-s ore expelled 
from the hc(« s, and Fir A. Smith snys, tLat thouu'h he has himself 
never seen b*Tdi consisting uf young irales abjne. oth ers afflrm that 
this does o vur It app ars imdiable that the y iung when expelbd 
frtun ihi' Ucidf wouoi often foil a prey to the many besists of prey of the 
eountry. 


liiuns. 

With resj^ect to the Foir/, I have ^e^’eivoil only one account, namely, 
that out of 1001 chickt'us of a highly-brod ^tock of C.*chins, rean^ 
during eight ytMirs by Mr. Flndch, 487 provo<i umb s and 514 females; 
i.e,. lis 94 7 to luo. In regard to domestic pigeons tlicre is good 
evidence citucr that the imdivi are produce*! in excess, or that they live 
lonircr; for these binls invariably ]Kdr,and single malt s, asBfr. lVg«d- 
infi.<rms mt*. can always be purchased chnipcr than females. 
j the two birds rtare<l from the two eggs laid in the Kanie nest 
arujji niolii and u female ; but Mr. Harrison Weir, who has l>en so large 
a br^ler, says that he has often bred tw'o cocks from the same nest, 
anti seldom two heiis ; moriv>ver, the hen is genc'ruUy the weaker of the 
two, and mor«‘ liable to {loiish. 

With rcs|H'ct to birds in a state of nature, Mr. Gould and oilicrs** 
are convuici'ii that the males arc gcnenilly tho more numerous; autl 
as the young males of many 8|)ecii^ resemble the females, the latter 
would naturally apmar to be tho more numerous. Largi* numbers of 
pheasants are roared bv Mr. Baker of Loadcnhall from eggs laid by wild 
birds, and ho informs Mr. JeniH*r W'cir tliat four or flve mules to one 
female are gt iicrally prtxIuotHl. An expt>rionced obeerver renuurka*’ 

•• Bell, ‘ Hijitory of British Quad- Iv. s. 090) comet to the seme oon- 
ru|)edt,* p. 100. closioQ. 

* lUustratioDi of the Zoology •• Oa the authority of L IJoyd, 
of S. Africa,* 1849, pi. 29. *Qamt Birds of SwedcL,* 1867, pp 

•» Brehm (* lUust. Thierleben,* B. 12, 132, 
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that in Scandinayia the brooda of the capercailsio and blaok-coek 
eontain more males than females; and that with the Dal-ripa (a kind 
of ptannigan) more males limn females attend the leks or niaoes of 
oonrtship; bat this latter circami*tanoe is aroounted for oy some 
ohserrers by a greater number of hen birds bcin^ killed by vermin. 
From various facts given by Wiiite of Btdlxkme,*^ it seems cloar that 
the males of the partridge must bo in considerable ex04‘ss in the south 
of England ; and I have been asstinMl that this is the case in Scothind. 
Mr. Weir on enquiring fn>m the tlealer^s who rt'Ofdve at certain seasons 
large numbers 01 ruffii {MathMe* pugnax , was told that the males are 
mooli the more numerous. This same naturalist has also enquired for 
me from the birdcatchers, who anuuallv lati'h an asiontslnng nurolnT 
of various small speedes alive for the London markf t, and he wns un- 
hesitatingly answori'd by an old and truNiworthy man. that with the 
chafUtich the males are tit large «'xoe«; he thought ns high as 2 nudes to 
1 female, or at bast as high ns 5 to 8.*‘ The mab-s «»f tlie blackbird, 
he likewise maintained, were by far the more numerous, whether 
caught by traps or by netting at night. I'hese Htatem«:nts may 
apparently lie trusted, because this mime roan said that the sexes are 
aoMt equal with the lark, the twite {t^inari t moutannX and gddtinch. 
On the other hand, ho is certain that with thi' common linnet, the 
fem.tba prcp»»ndcrate greatly, but tinequally during •bffcrcnt years ; 
during some years be has found thefemab s to the mideaiiuifonr to rme. 
It should, however, be iKime in mind, that the chief (swson for catching 
birds d^**^ not licgin till Septeinl>er, so that with s»»mo sisy'ii-s |»artial 
migrations may have begun, and the ti cks at this perirHi ofUm omsist 
tffi;cns ai« no. Mr. Halvin fiaid particular attention to the sexes of the 
humming- lords in Ontml America, and be is cimvint'c*! that with 
most of tltc species the mail s arc in cxcc«i ; thus one year he i»rocur»'«l 
204 specirmms belonging to t n sp»tn»s. and Uicro eonsi/ited of IGO 
males and of onlv 38 f^tinales. With two other sp»ciea the femnlos wt ro 
in execHWi : but the pniportions appan-ntly vary either during difTorent 
seasons or in diflerent localitita; for on one f>cc.tsioii tljo males of 
CampylojArrm kemOewruruM were to the females as f) to 2, and on 
anotne? occasion** in exactly the revorM^d ratio. As lioiiring on this 
latter point, 1 may aild, that Mr. Powys fouml in Corfu and Epirus 
the sexes of the chaftinch keeping apart and “ the fumnlcMi hy far the 
•* nvwt nnriicrous;” whilst in Paleslino Mr. Trirtmm found **1110 nmle 
“ flocks api earing greatly to ox<MHrl the femido in nnmhor.”*^ So 
again with the Qw/scaius Mr. (J. Taylor** aays. that in Florida 

there were “very few fenmles in prt.|X)rtii.n to the males, ^ whilst in 
Honduras the proportion was the other way, ti e sj>ecies there having 
the character of a polygami.4. 


•* *Nat. Hist, of S«llK»rBe,* letter 
xxix. edit, of 1825, vol. i. p. \Mh 
•• Mr. Jenoer Weir reccirod 
similar ioformatioo, on making en- 
quiries during the following year. 
To shew the number of living chaf« 
baches caught, 1 may mention that 
in 18^9 there was a match betwevn 
two experts, and one man caught 
in a day 62, and another 40, male 
chafflaches. The greatest 


e%*er »:tfiughl by one man in a single 
day wns 70. 

•• * Ibis,’ vol. ii. p. 260, as quoted 
in (loubrs * Trcrhilidw,* 1801, p. 
52. For the foregoing pro} ^irt ions, 
1 am imieble^l to Mr. Salvin for a 
table of hU results. 

•» ‘IbU,’ I860, p. 1.37; and t867, 
p. 3*10. 

•• MbiV 1832, p. 1.37. 
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FiSU. 

With Finh the proportional numbort of the eexee can be aseertalned 
only by cati hiug them in the adult or nearly adult state ; and there 
are many difficulties in arriving at any just crjuclusion.^ _ Infertile 
ffinalts 'might readily b.» mistaken for males, us Dr. Gunther has 
reniarko*! to me in reganl to trout. With some species the males ore 
bi'lieved to die Soon after fertilising the ova. With many sfKjcjcs the 
tuuicH are of much stnailcr size than the females, so that a large 
numUT of mali^ would etioafie from iho same net by which the females 
Wt-re caught M.. OorVxmuier,^* who has especially attended to the 
natural )iish>ry of the pike (JC*(/z lueius), stake that ruany males, owing 
to the:r small size, are devoured by the larger females; and he believes 
that the mahw of almost all fish are exposed from this same cause to 
gn'ater <litngcr than the females. Nevertheless, in the few cases in 
whirh the pn^jjortional numliers have been actually observed, the 
iiialos apis-ar to l>e largely in exetas. Thus Mr. R. iluist, the superin- 
Umdout of the Stormontfield experiments, says that in out of 70 
^almo!l first larid«‘d for the purpose of obtaining the ova, upwards of GO 
Wert' males. In 18G7 he again calls attention to tli«- vit.-t clisproportion 
•* of the males Ui the females. Wo had at the out"<*t at lea^t ten males 
•* one feiURle." Afterwards females sufficient for obtaining ova acre 
prix*un*d. lie adds, ** from the great proportion of th • males, they are 
** (vmstaiitly fighting and tearing each other on the spawniiig-l*ed8.**’‘ 
'rhis dispro|H>rttnn, no doubt, can be accounted for in |art. but whether 
wholly IS doubtful, by the malta ascending the rivers before the 
(emalos. Mr. F. Huckfand remarks in regard k> trout, that ** it is a 
■•curious fact that the iimh s preponderate very largely in number over 
*• the females, it ifttsinahjy happt;ns that when Uie fir>t rush of fish is 

made to the ii< t. tf.ero wid be at least seven or eight luales to one 
••female found capti\o, I cannot quite account for this; either the 
•* males are more numeroxw than the females, or the LuUt seek safety 
*• by ooncualinent rather than flight.'* He then adils. tliat by carefully 
senrehing the lianks snftlcitmt femalt« for obtaining ova can be found.'* 
Mr. II. Us* informs me lli.tt out of 212 trout, taken for this purpi>se in 
Ixird Portsmouth's {nirk, 150 a'cre males and G2 fomulos. 

The males of the 0>'prinidie likewiao secern to lie in excess ; t>ut 
several membt^m of this Family, viz., the carp, tench, bnain and 
minnow, appear rt^gularly to follow the practice', rare in the animal 
kin^om, of polyandry ; for the female whilst sfviwning is always 
attended by two males, one on each bide, anil in the of the hixam 
by Uin'eor four This fact is so well known, that it is always 

nx^mimondt'd to sioek a pond with two male temhes k> one ft male, or 
at least witli three males to two femiUes. With the minnow, an 
exce llent observer stateo, that ou the spawuiiig-Uds the males are ten 
times as numerous as the fentales; when a fen^e oomes amongst the 


•• Lsuckart qnoUs Bloch (Wng- 
aar, ‘ Handworterbuch drr Phys.* 
a iv. 1853, s, 775), that with fish 
there are twice as many males as 
females. 

** Quoted in the * Farmer,* March 


18, 1869, p, 369. 

** •The Stormontfield Piscicol- 
tural Experiments,* 1866, p. 23, 
The • Field* new«]>aper, June 29th, 
1867. 

*• • Laad and Water,* 1868, p, 41. 
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'* #hc U imnutlint»‘ly pit»i«ed clf’foly by a male on ruch »idc ; 
•*aiHi whvu they have been in that aituatitm for a tinus an* aupemeded 
by other two njuU^s.’* ’* 


IKSECTf^. 

In thw j?rft.it Class,' th<* Ix pitloptem almost alone afibnl means for 
judging of the propt>rtion{il ntiuilters <»f the fsexea ; for tln^y have bcH*n 
collet U^l With spse^al t-are by inaiiv |p>»>d nliservers, and have 
larpidy br» d fo>m lh*‘ rgg or caterpiliar aUte. I had ho|Md tliut nome 
breeders of stU-inoiiia might huvt* kept an exaet r«»^>.nl, but after 
writing b* Krane^and Ital>. ami coti^tiiiing various tf(ati*i4-s, 1 canm't 
find that thi<> han t ver U>r'n th ne The general opinion ap|>eam to be 
that tije nvx>'ii art' nearly tiiiial, but in Ibdy.as I hear from Profeasor 
CiiieetriTti, many bret dersi are c<*nviMtxd that the feimib*« are pnduetd 
in tXfH^as, Thi^ wnne imturaltai. h‘»w« ver, iiif>*rimi m*\ tlmt in the two 
yearly brotvljt of the Ailaiithus silk'Uioth ( /lood/yx rynthut^ tite malits 
jfit'atJy prt*|iondenite in tite lirst, whilst in th»* aecumr the tao are 
nearly e^iuab or the h-males ratloT in exccat. 

In regard to Butterfln s in a btat * of nature, ar^veral oliserveni have 
Iteen much struek by the ap|iareittly t nomioU4 proiHmderamN' <»f th» 
males.'* Thus Mr. in sih'-aking of i«eyrrtil Kpt.><*ie*, ulout a 

hundred in luindier, which ttihubil the Cpfier Atnnaomi, s:iys tiiat tie* 
tiiaU*s arc innch more nuiiK'rtJtis than the females, e\en in the Dn>f*r»r' 
tion of a hundrtd to one. In Nordi Atitem^i. IxiwartU, who Itad gr«*ut 
experience, cst^mab's in the g< tius Papiho thi* mtlt'n to the femah*« at 
four to om*: and Mr. Walsh, who infinneti me of this stat tnenh savs 
that with /’. furtitts this h tt-rt^inly the rase In SrmUi Africa, Mr. It. 
Trimen fu«iud the niih's in exneas in s|atcies and in one of the>a-, 
which swarms in o[t* n places, he estiiuatttd the nutnljs'r of males ns 
fifty to one fomnle. With Hie>th<.r »|•oc»e^ in wlii«‘h Uie males arv 
numerous in certain localiiies, he collecU**! only flvtt fen ahs during 
■even years. In thi* inland of Itourlom, M. Muillanl states that the 
males of one sficsua of Papdio arr> twenty ttuu's as nune rtus as the 
femaUia.*^ Mr. 'IVirnen informs me tliat as far os he has himself set'll, 
or ht'iard from othi'rs, it is rare for Iho females <»f any butterfly to 
exceed the maba in numlsrr; but three tH>nth African sjiocief per* 
hajw offer an exce ption Mr. Wallaro *• shitos that the fetiitdea of 
(}rniihoji4rra f!r<‘rinu, in the Malay archtpilago, am more common and 
more caady caught than the males ; but tliis is a rare butterfly. I may 


*• Yarrcll, ‘ Hbt. Uritbb Kishr«/ 
Tol. i. IHg*), p. a' >7 ; on the Cyimn /i 
carpio^ p. ;i.il ; on the J'mea cttUforoi^ 
p. SM ; on the hrortui^ p. 

,J5G. Sse, for the minnow 
ciscuM pAorm 'O, * Ixmdon's Mag. of 
fiat. Hist.* rob v. IBTJ, p. 6«2. 

** Leuckart quotoe Mcinecks 
(Waeaer, * Haadwdrterboch der 
Pbya' B. Iv. 1853, a. 775) that 
tbs males of Butterflies are ihret 


or four times as numerous as the 
frinales. 

*• ‘The Kataralist on the Ama> 
Sons,* vol. ii. IMrgJj p. ogH, “Ml 

Four of thc«e cases are given 
by Mr. Trimpii in his * Itbo|ab>cera 
Africie Au^tralb.* 

Quote I by Trimeu, ‘Transact. 
Eat. 8oc.* vol. r. fsirl iv. IfiGd, p. 830. 

*• ‘Traasort. Unn. Soc.* vol. xiv, 
p. 37. 
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here add, Umt lu a genoe of moihB, Gven^e savB. that 

from four to five femaloi aro nout in ooUoctioDB from India for one 
male. 

When ihi« subject of the proportional numbers of the sexes of inMxrtB 
was brougiit before the Eutomologteal Socictv/* it waa“gcn« r^lly 
admitted that the males of m<j«i l>opidopt4.'r)i, in the adult or liua^o 
itaUs are eaugid in grratcT iiuuitiertf than the females : but this fact 
WAH attrihut4*d by ^unous otnierwrs to the more reitriug habits of the 
fetnab% and Ui the tiudt*^ emerging ciu-lier from the oot.'oon. This 
latter circuinst ince is a ell known to occur with most Lepidoptera, st 
well as with oile r in-^'ct-i. ISo tliat, ea M. IVjntionnat remarks, the 
maloti of the domi-sticati^ Bominjx yamama/, arc Ubclcss at the Itcgiri* 
ning of the sefison. and th'^ females at the end. from the want of 
mjibw.** 1 ciintiob however, ja^r.-^uude myiic*lf that thi«(^ causes suifice to 
explain t c* gK»at exeesii of tnalea, in the above coses of cn'it^iin butb^r* 
flies i^hich arc extremely i'omtnon in tlieir native oountri^'S. Mr. 
Htaintofi, who ha. paid veiy el*»we attmii'n during many years to the 
smaller tmiihs, Kifonui^ in<- that when he (dlectod them in the 

, he thouv;ht that th males were Un t;mes as '^lutnerous as the 
, bat th:it hiiu'v h • ha< rt'ared them on a large acalc from the 
oatcr))ilUr state, he i-» t‘ *nvin<vxl that the females are the morx' 
niiiueroua. Si veml tmtooiolog ^ts concur in this view. Mr. Double- 
day. however, and senne cahers, take an oppo.^ite view, and are con* 
fiiirol that the\ liftve nariMi f^^m the eggs and caterpiliars a larger 
pC){«ortton of mub'H tlr^iTi of feinaU*s. 

Ihai Uc tiie more active habit-» of the midiw. their earlier emerg'^nce 
fiwii toe c -coon, and in ^omc their froqnenttng more open 

•tktionSt o her cames may b** assigned for anappa^rd orr&d dififiirencc 
in the prr»p'r!ional numU rs tif the sexes of Lenldoptera, when cap* 
tun<l in the imngo ht ite, and when mat'd from tlie egg or caterpillar 
state, 1 hear from ^^.dl•^J•or Oanestrini, that it is la'Iievcd by many 
hrtv drrs in luily, lhf4 tnc female caterpillar of ti»c bilk-moth suffers 
fn>m tl i‘ nvent diseusc tlmn the male ; and Dr. Siaudinget 
informs me th it in learing Lepidoptera more females die in the 
CO rtoti t?»an ma'es. With nittiiy sfxvies the female caterpillar is la'^ger 
thj»n ilie imi’e, and n eollecior would naturally rluiost' the finest 
sitccimeiui. and thus uniotentionHlly O'dlict a largiT number of ft^males. 
collectors have told me Umt this was their practice: but Dr. 
► is sure that in'>st <Mllcctors take all the spix'mens whi^di lht‘\ 
can find of the nm*r kifid.4. which alone are wort i the trouble of 
rewrifig. lUnis when surnmnde»l by caterpillars w^iuld proliably 
de^our the larpwt : ajul l*rof«'si«*»r Cane.-triai infumis me tb d in ltal> 
a me UrtK^iers U heve. Uioiigh on insufllcient evidence^ that in tiie first 
briMMis of U»o Ailanthus sitk-moUi. the waspsdestn>Y a larger number of 
the fenuile than of the in de cuter|nlhirs. Dr. Wallace further n inarks 
Umt female r^tter|)illnrti. from Wing larger than the mah's. roquiri' 
inort' lime for their development, and consume more fr'al and moi:;* 
tun* ; and thus they would U' cx|hisihI during a longer time to 
danger from iohnenmons, bir^lts Ac., and in times of scandty would 
|>or^ itt grc.»U*T numbers, lienee it ap|ioars qui c ixMsiblc that 


♦ Tfoc. hotoinolog. Sot.* Feb, * Proc Eat, Soc.* 3rd series, toI, t 
I7th, 1367, |. 487. 

Quotcii by Dr. Wslbice in 
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in R tUte of n«ture, fewor ft tnide Ix»pid«>pii*rm iiiRy rtmih nuturity 
than male*; Mid for our tpoeial object wc are conomied with Uieir 
relative nmnbert at matoiity, whon the mtxm are nwlj to profiagate 
Uictr kind. 

The manner in which the maloi of certain moiha congrt^to in 
extraordinary namU^ia round a *itig}o femaio. ep^iareiitly tnJiralaa a 

r t excens of malea, tbongh thie fact may perbaM acoiuuted for 
the earlier i mergence of the malea from their cv<*<r»ona. Mr. 
Stainton informs me that from twelve to twenty malei*, may ofU-n be 
•een conirregabd round a female KhxrMiHa ra/ootncrea. It is well 
Insown that if a virgin lAui%or<impa qurr*'n$ or Satumta carpvii 
bo oxpoaod in a rage, vast numbers of mah's r<ilb*<t't round h« r, nnd if 
confined in a mt^m will evon come «b»wn the rhimuoy to h* r Mr. 
Doubleday U liev« s tliat he has a-en from fifty to a huiuire«l maba of 
Iwth tho>c S|wx‘ies attraf'ted in the rtninte of a single day by a femaie 
in confinement. In the Isle of Wight Mr. Tnmen expoaeii a ImjiX 
in which a female of the I^i4>eain{ai hid U-en confimd on the 
previous day, and five malfw amn tsjd^wvourtd to gam admiitaii«v$. 
in Australia, M. Verreaux, having f»)ac«^l the female of a small 
Bombrx in a box in his i4V ket, was fidloai-d by a crowd id maU^, m 
that aoout 200 « iit*>r<^l the hiioae with lum.*‘ 

Mr. Dotihleday has calUd ray attention to M. Ktamling* r's •’ list 
of Lep'dnptera, which gives the pric<*s «>f Ih*' males and iVmab # of 
300 specie# Of «eli-mark«'<l varieties «‘f bulb rfluw (Hhofi«»bK*efa) The 
isicfs for b th sexes of the very common sp'ciea ah^ the same : 

but in 114 of the r%TVT if|weha lh«y differ; thi^mabw bting in nil caik>s, 
c tem pting one, the eh«'a|W'r. On an averag** id the prices of ih«* 1 1 :i sisviiw, 
tlr* price of the m«le to that of Uie female U a# lOO U% lllf ; nnd this 
appar«ntly indbwbs that inversely the mal*'# exo'inl the feitmles in 
the r.me proportion .Ab«ut 20<si s|M*<''iei or vanetns of m«>ths 
(lleer<v*r*J are caialeguol, lies** with wangles* femabw Umg here 
ex'iiKb’cl (in aor»mnt of the diflVTcnei* in habiL# b twwn the tan aeti^ : 
*4 th#w«e 2o00 spi^irs. 141 dififer in price* according b» srx. the mulei» 
of 130 being i lieuptr. and xhtma of only 11 Ixeing diwor tlnm the 
females. The average pnee rd tin* males of the 130 b* that of 

the females, is as lOo to H3. With ri S|K‘ci b» the butb rJlea in thm 
priced bsi. Mr. UoubU<h*r thinks (ami no ru in in Kngland has Imd 
more ex{>erierK^*X that there is nothing in the hnlnt# td th** s|»ei’n*'<» 
which ran j.w'ounl for ibe diflerenrv* in the prices of th«» two a» x< *. 
and that it ran b* aciYmnbd for only by an excess in the iiumlier *d 
the mabs. But I am b<und to add thsd l>r. Staudingr'r informs me, 
that he is himself of a difirerrmt opinion, lie thinks that tie* bss active 
hubiu of ih** bmidfw and the narU'r enwtrgence of the mail's will 
for his colhelors securing a larger numb r of male# than 
nd Cl njM'^iiently for Uie bwer prices of the formi r. Wiih 
, to spi cimen^ r* ar<*ii from the caterpillar-stab*. Dr. Staudinger 
a, as irn^vious'.y stall d, tliat a greabjr tiumla r <d femaba than of 
malea di« wnihit conflneil in the cocoons, lie adds tlmt with certain 
ipceici one sex imh ms to prrprmdemle over the othi r during c<*{b«tn 
years. 

Of direct oliscrTations on ‘.he sexes rd I^cpidoptera, fcari^l either 
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Blaachard, * •* • l.ep4<loptsr< 

Ml l&MMftsa,* 1666 , pp. 22'>- U»Ui/ Berlia, No. x. 
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or 1 have reocived only Uic few following 


Tb^ R«t. J. Hellin*** of rear*?*!, during | 

tmago* of 7.1 wbkb cotuut^id of. . ./ 

>Ir. AiUert Joue» of li^tbAin rrarcyl, during 18^38, i 
imago# of aiM^cten, which conauted of . • . / 

Dunog I8dd h« reared imago# from 4 #|>oci«*, con-» 

eUting of / 

Ur. Buckler of Kmswortb, Hente, during 18>39,t 
roared itttagoK from 74 »]Me'ct«‘#, oouM^ting of. ./ 

Dr. Wallace of Colcbc#tor reared from one brood of* 

Ibuubrx cfflthia j 

Dr. WalUce raiiMfi, from of B^mibyi Pernyil 

from ^‘htna, during f 

Dr WaiL^r^ raue^J. during li?o8and from twoi 

luU of roctx>nA of iktmbyi rama*mai . . ./ 


153 

137 

159 

126 

114 

112 

180 

169 

52 

48 

224 ' 

123 

52 , 

46 

934 



Si> that in tUoee* right btlnof and « gfft. iuaU"« were produced 

m 'lakrn i* gi ihor Urn |m»D>rti >ii of maUw ie aa 122*7 

id lOti friunb^. Hat iho ntitnlieni aro hanlly Ur^ enough to be 
lni*tai>rthy 

On ihr ahol«\ frt*iu tlnx' vafioui* a<Mrro«i of eridrnce, all |*oiutmg 
m ibo «au»- tliforiiiui. 1 infiT that with in-'Hl R|n.^ iea of Ia>pido)}|erm, 
iho maturo luaica p i.^Tullr the ffmalea in nutulier, whatever 

tbr lurt) S<r i»t ihrir linit cniena’in^'e fnuu l\w rjrp. 

\N itli K’Jt n noi" t' thr othor tlrvlem t»f I have lan^n able 

t*i \*fy litUo rtdmMe information. With the »Ug-l»ef?le 

t'trru*) “ i:.e mah«« ap|«ceir to be mueii more numerous 
•*lhnu ihi frinahii." but when, aa ComeUua rviuarkvd during 18t>7, 
an untiMua! n-.iinU r of thinM* lM'etl««i ap(«<‘arovl in one fiarl of tvemiany. 
the female^ ap^w'art'*! t > exevod the tual^w an »ix to one. W ith one of 
the Kbtentl-%^ th« mail are aaid U> lie much mort» numenjua than the 
frmab'a. uihI ‘*lw<i or lha.'«' are often found uniteti with one female .** 
'* r** that bi^re pdyandrY lan'iui to prerail.'’ W*ith Siagoniuin (SUphy- 
lini ltt'). tn which the male* are fumiahod with horm*, •* tM* femalen nre 
far inort* uuiuerotu than the otipoaite lex.” Mr. Janaon ataU^l at the 
Ktitotnoh«^io.f4l Svi«>t) that the fetualot of the 
TtlltMH* ntv Ml ismiUioii ae U) be a fdagtH^ whiiat i 
i)« bi U' h trdiy known. 


** Thi* natttfalnt ha» hern m* 
kind M trt lu^ad me }M>tn« ry»ult# 
from farmer rear*, in whuh lh« 
Innate# arrm^d t« jurjwmdcrate ; 
but ae many ef the bgurrs were 
Wrtimatea, that I found it tmf^**>ible 

to lahnUte ibrtii. 


Guothrr'i * Record of Zoo- 
lf»gical Lttaratura/ p, 2t»0. 

i>n the «sc«»A of female Lucaoua, 
il>td*p. ihk the male* of l.uca* 

na» m kmch^nd, Wratwood, * M<>»lcro 
Clara, of lom’ta,* roh t. p. 187. Da 
th« Siagimium, ibid. p. 172. 
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It 18 hardly worth while saying anything about tho pro{>ort on of 
the sexes in certain spet'icfl and even groups of insoctn, for thu 
are unknown or very rare, and tho fetuules ore |>arUienogoneti(', that 
iSy fertile without sexual union ; examples of tliis are ofibrded by 
several of the Cynipidjo.*^ In all tho gall-making t’^^lipidlD known 
to Mr. WuUh, the females ant four or live times as numerous os the 
males ; and a) it is. as he inforuis me. with the gall-making CV^idomyiim 
(IHptcra). With some common fixtcies of Saw-tlies ("i'euthredino)^ 
Mr. F. Smith has reared hunditMls of b(HX*im6ns from larvaj of ail 
sizes, but has never reiire.! a hiugle male: on the other hand, Curtis 
says.** that with certain sja-oii's (.\Uialia). brc<l hy him, the mules were 
t«» the fcmalos as six to one; whilst exsu tly the rt-vrtse tjcmirrod with 
the mature insects o{ the sumo species ('aught in tho Helds. In the 
family of Ihea. Ilcriminn Muller,*' c<41ei'ted a lurgo numi>er of 
specimens of many s|»ts-i<'s, ami reared t'lheis from tl*e cocoons, and 
counted the sf*xcs. He found that the males of scune sja* -ies giexitly 
exceeded the females m numWr ; in others the rt.verm! occurred ; atal 
in others the two sexes were nearly equal. Hut as in most cases the 
males emerge from tlie cocoon^ Ufore the femaK-s. they are at the 
oommencemeut of the breeding seti.*on practically in (Xcess. Miiiler 
also observed that the rehitivc numlnT (»f the two sexca in s >ino 
species differed much in different hnelities. Hut ns H. M tiller has 
himsrdf remarked to me, these remarks must lie rcce»\ed with 
some caution, a.s one 8(‘X might more rnsiiy t*soa|ic observation limn 
the other. Thus his brother Fritz Muller hus uoticetl in Brazil that 
the two sexes of the same species of lax* s »iiu tijnos fn*'jiient diffcrt*!it 
kinds of flowers. With respect to the ( frthoptoni. 1 know hardly 
anything about the relative nunilxT <*f the nexo* : Ktirte,** however, 
says that out of 500 locusts which lie evamino 1, the mules were to 
the females us five to six. With the Neuroptera, Mr. Wabh states 
that in many, but by no means in all the MX'cies »»f tho tklon.itouK 
grnuji, there is a great overi»lus of males : in the grmus Hetiriina, also, 
the inaies are gemerxily at Uiist four tirmw as numerous as the femules. 
In certain sfs-eies in the genus (toinphus the males an» efptnlly in 
excifjtSf whilst in two other ►jie*ie’(. the* hrmalcw are twice or thn’ro 
08 numerous m* the males. In soiin* Kuro(ii«n sfKTies of Psoeus 
thousands fif firinales naiy lie coIlecU-d without a single mule, whilst 
with (#ther siMxries of the same gonus Imth sexes arc cxmimon.** In 
England. Mr. BfacLarhlan has raptured hundreds of the female 
Apatania muliehris^ hut has never seen tho imile; and of JioreuM 
hjfrnudit cmly four or five mubs have l»eon s -on hero.** W'itii in st 
of th< 80 sTiccies (eX'*epting (ho 'rcnthn*dinm) thoru is at present no 
evidence that the females are suhjoct to p.irthenogoDeati ; ami tous wo 
fT'C how ignorant we are of the causes of the apjiaitmt diacfepancy in 
the proportion of the two foxes. 

In ii*c other Classes of the Articutata I have Irecn able to collect sUtl 

Walsh, io ‘The Amerirao Kn- derheutchrecke.* 1828, p. 20. 

vol. i. 1869, p. 10.3. •• * Obfcrvatioas oo N. Atnericaa 

P. Smith, * hecord of Zoological Keuropiers,' hr H. Hagen and It, I>. 
UUralure.M867. p. 328. WaUh, * f W Kal. H(»c. Phils- 

•* ‘Farm ItiMets/ pp. 45-46. delphui/ Oct, 1803, pp. 108. 223, 

* Aaweoduag der Darwimicheo 239, 

Uhre Verb. d. n. V. Jahrg. i xir.* •• • Proc. Eat. Soc. London,* Fsb, 

•• ‘Die Strtchf Zug oder Wan- 17, 
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Ian information. With Spiders, Hr. Blackwall, who has oarefullf 
attendt d to this class during many years, writes to me that the males 
from tiicir ro<^)nt erratic habits are more commonly seen, and therefore 
ap(> 0 !ir mtire numerous. This is actually Uiocase with a few species ; 
but he mentions scveml species in six genera, in vrlii 'h the remales 
appear to l»c inucli more numt rous thnn th*- males.*' 'i'he small size of 
the males in comijariiion with the females (a [K-cnliarity which is some* 
times Ciirried to an extreme degn*e), and their widely difierent appear- 
ance, may account in some instiiices for their rarity in collections.** 

S»uiie of the lower Crushiceans ar«* able to propigate their kind 
ftsexually, and this will account for the extreme rarity of the males; 
thiii Von Sicbohl •* c^trefully examim*d no less than 13,000 specimens of 
Apus from twenty-one hK'aUtieH, an 1 amongst thc^* he found only 
310 With tunm fUher f 'rms (as Tnnais and Cypris), as Fritz 

MulhT informs me, then* is reason to believe that the males are much 
«hort<‘r-bve<l than th" females ; and this w'ould explain their scarcity, 
Buppr»«ing the two m'xos b* b(j at first equal in number. On the other 
hand. Muller has in\ariubly taken far more males than females of the 
Diastyli la* ami of Cyjjridina on the shores (»f Brazil ; thus with a 
sjv«cies in the luttvr genus, 03 sj>ecimeus canght the tame day included 
57 males ; hut h** «iigge.Hfs that this prep<«nd« ranee may be due to 
s 'inc unknown ditTereiioe in the bahits of the two sexes. With one 
of the higher Brazilian crabs, n.imely a i«elasimus, Fritz Muller 
found the mabst) U* more uutueruus than the females. According 
to the lirge exp rioin'o of Mr. C 8|>f nee Bate, the revoive set-ms to 
be the case wita six c*ommon British crabs, the names of which he 
has given me. 

Th€ pro}>in‘tv>iH[f i 'ne sexes itt relation to natural st lection. 

Tlu rc is rettsoii to susixjct tliat in some cAses man has by 
selection indiri-ctly influenced liis own sex-producing powers. 
Certain women tend to pnxlui^e during their whole lives more 
cbihlren of one sex than of the other : and the same holds good 
of many animals, for mstunce.cows and horses ; thus Mr. Wright 
of Yelder>*h'y House informs me tliat one of his Arab mares, 
though pul seven times to different horses, produced seven 
fillies. Tlu>ngli I hinc very little evidence on tliis hcail, analogy 
would Uuid to the Klief, that the tendency to produce either 
sex would Ih> inheritinl like almost every other peculiarity, for 
last a nro, that of producing twins; and concerning the a^ve 
tendency a gmid authority. Mr. J. Downing, has communicated 
to me facts which se<in to prove tliat this docs occur in certain 
fiimilios of short-horn cattle. Col, Marshall •* has recently found 
on careful examination that the Todas, a hill-tribe of India, 

*' Another gront AUthf>Hty with 0. B. tnmbridgc, a< qur>t«d i& 
to tKi« clrtMk, Prof.Thorrll of * Quarterly Journal of Scifuce. 

UimaU On fcuro|iaan Snidcfa,* 18b8, n. ^ 

18611-70, |iftrl 1. p. ii{a*Ak» na if *• * Ueitrage lur Tarthenogf oasis,* 

femnh «pi<lcn» wvte gfncrnlly com- p, 174. 

monsr than thr nedo*. ** *Tht Tods.s’ 1873, pp. 100, 

•• StH*, on this subject, Mr. Ill, 104, 1^6. 
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ooQsist of 112 males and S4 females of all ago8<— that is in a ratio 
of 183*3 males to 100 females. The Todas, who are ix)lyandrous 
in their marriages, daring former times invariably praetisod 
female iniiuiticide ; bat this practice has now lieou dJKcoutinaed 
for a considerable period. Of the children bom within late years, 
the males are more numerous than the females, in the projKjiiion 
of 124 to 100. Colonel Marshall accounts for this fact in the 
following ingenious manner. “ Let na for tlie parix)sc» of illustra- 
**tion t^e tliree families as representing an avcnigo of the 
“entire tribe; aay that one mother gives birth to six daughters 
“and no sons; a second mother has six sons only, whilst the 
" third mother has throe sons and three daughters. The first 
“ mother, following the tribal custom, destroys four daughters 
“ and preserves two. The second retains her .six sons. The third 
“ kills two daughters and keeps one, as also her thriM> wins. Wo 
“ have then from the three families, nine sons and thn^i thiughters, 
“with which to continuo the breed. But whilst the males 
“ belong to families in which the tendency to prodiu e sous is 
“groat, the females are of those of a converse inclination. Thus 
“the bias strengthens with each generation, until, as we find, 
“ families grow to have habitually more sons than daughtt rs.“ 

That this result would follow from thealiove form of infanticide 
seems almost certain ; that is if we assume that a k'X protlucing 
tendency is inherited. But os the above Duml»erK are so ( X- 
tremely scanty, I have searched for additional evidence, but 
cannot decide whether what I have found is trustworthy ; 
nevertheles.s the facts are, pcrhafia, worth giving. The Maories of 
New 2^land liave long practised infanticide; and Mr. Fenton** 
states that he “ has met with instances of women who have dc- 
“ stroyed four, six, and even seven children, mostly females. 
“ However, the universal testimony of those liest qualified to 
“ judge, is conclusive that this custom has for many years l>eeu 
“ almost extinct Proljably the year lB3o may ki named as the 
“ period of its ceasing to exist.” Now amongst the New Ziu- 
landers, as with the Todas,male births are considerably in excess. 
Mr. Fenton remarks (p. 30), “ One fact is certain, although the 
“ exact period of the commenoement of this singular condition of 
“ the disproportion of the sezos cannot be demonstratively fixed, 
“ it is quite clear that this course of decrease was in full opera- 
“ tion during the years 1330 to 1844, when the non-adult 
“ population of 1844 was being produced, and has continual 
“ with great energy up to the present timo.” The following 
statements arc taken from Mr. Fenton (p. 26), but as the numbers 

** * Aboriginal Inhabituntf of New Zealand ; Government Ueport,* 1869, 

p. JG, 
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are not large, and as the censns was not accurate, nniform 
results cannot he expected. It should be l>omo in mind in this 
and the following cases, that the normal state of eyerjr population 
is an excess of women, at least in all civilised countries, chiefly 
owing to the greater mortality of the male sex during youth, and 
partly to accidents of all kinds later in life. In 1858, the 
native population of Now Zealand was estimated as consisting 
of 3I,GG7 males and females of all ages, tliat is in the 

ratio of 130*3 males to 100 females. But during this same year, 
and in certain limite<l districts, the numbers were ascertained 
with much care, and the males of all ages were here 753 
and the fenudes GIG ; that is in the ratio of 122*2 males to 100 
females. It is more inii)ortant for us that during this same 
year of 1858, the hoa-nduU males within tlie same district 
were found to l>e 178, and the uon-aduH females 142, tliat is in 
the ratio of 125*3 to loO. It may l»e added that in 1844, at 
which period female infanticide had only lately ceased, the 
noti^tduH males in one district vrere 281, and the iwn^diUt 
fhmalesonly 101, that is in the ratio of 144*8 males to 100 females. 

In the Sandwich Lslamls, the males cxceeti the females in 
ntiniljcr. Infanticide was formerly practis<xl there to a frightful 
extent, but was by no nuans confined to female infants, as 
is shewn by ilr. Ellis, ami os I have been informed by bishop 
Staley and the Kev. Mr. Coan. Nevertheless, another apparently 
trustworthy writer, Mr. Jarves,*" whose o]>servatious apply to 
tlie whole arclu’ixlago, remarks: — ''N udiIkts of women are to 
“ lie found, wh(i confess to the murder of from throe to six or eight 
** children;'’ and ho adds, “ females from iKdng considered less 
“ uscf\d than males were more often tlostroyed." From what is 
known to occur in other {larts uf the world, this .statement is 
pnibable ; but must ho received with much caution. The 
practice of infanticide ceased about the year 1813, wdien idolatry 
WAS abolisht*<l and missionaries settled iu the Islands. A careful 
csensus in 1839 of the adult and ta.Tablo men and women in the 
island of Kauai and in one district of Oahu (Jarves, p. 404), 
gives 4723 mah's and 3776 females; that is in tlm ratio of 
125*08 to 100, At the some time the number of males under 
fourtet'ii years in Kauai and under eighteen in Oahu was 1797, 
and of females of the same ages 1429 ; and hero we have the 
ratio of 125*75 inakjs to 100 females. 

In a cens\is of all the islands in 1850,** the males of all ages 

*• ‘Narrntivi* of a Tour through •• This U given in the Rev. H. T. 
Hawaii,* p. ‘JOH. Chcerer’s * Lite in ihe Sandwich Is* 

* History of the Sandwioh lands,* IH.M, p, 'J77, 
a.* I84d, p. OIL 
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amount to 36^2, and the females to 83,128| or as 109*49 to 
100. The males under seventeen years amounted to 10,773, an^l 
the females under the same age to 9593, or as 112*3 to 10» l. 
From the census of 1872, the proportion of males of all ages 
(including half-castes) to females, is as 125*30 to 100. It must 
be borne in mind that all these returns for the Sandwich 
Islands give the proportion of living males to living females, 
and not of the births; and judging from all civilised countries 
the proportion of males would have been considerably higher it 
the numliers had referred to births.** 

From the several foregoing cases wo have some reason to 
believe that infanticide practised in the manner alwve explained, 
U4ids to make a male-producing race; but I am far from sup- 
posing that this practice in the cjlmj of man, or some analogous 
process with other species, has hem the sole determining cause 
of an excess of males. There may Ini some unknown law lea<Jing 
to this result in decreasing rac<*s, which have already Uromo 
somewhat infertile. Iksides the several causes previously 

•• Dr, Coulter, in de.scribing on this subject from the breeding; 
(* Journal R. Geograph, Soc,,‘ vol. of dogs; iunjtmuch iu ino4<t breini^, 
r. 18.15, p. 07) the atatc of Cult- with the ezeeptiuo, )>ethaps of 
fomia about the year 1810. s;iys grey hounds, many mt>re feinnlo 
that the natlres, recUiined by the puppies are destroyed than males, 
Spanish mmionarieA, have nearly ju^t ns with the Toda infants. Mr. 
all penaheil, or aie ]>eriahing. ul* Cuppica nsaurea roe that this U 
though well treated, not diivrn u>»uh} with Scotch deer-hounda. 
from their native land, and kept Unfortunately, 1 know nothing of 
from the use of spirits. He at- the pro|x»rtion of the »eie« in any 
tributes this, in great part, to the bree<i, exceptiug greyhounds, and 
undoubted fact that the men greatly there the malo births are to the 
exceed the women in number; but female ns llO'l to 100. Now from 
he does not know whether this is eD<|uines made from many bree«!en», 
due to a failure of female oflspring, U seems that the females arc 
or to more females dying during in 8J>me res|>ect8 more esteemed, 
early youth. The latter alternative, though otherwise trouhlesome ; and 
according to ail analogy, is very it does not appear that the female 
improbable. He adds ttiat ** in- puppies of the l>est-bred dogs are 
fauticide, projieriy so called, is systematically destroyed more than 
^ not common, though very fre- tlie males, though this does sometimes 
** quent recourhe is bad to abor- take place to a limited extent. There- 
** tioa.” If Dr. Coulter is correct fore 1 am unable to decide whether 
about infanticide, this case cannot we can, on the above principles, ac- 
l»e advanced in supf^ort of Col. count for the prepondermnc>e of male 
Marshairs view. From the rajiid births in greyhounds. On the other 
decrease of the reclaimed natives, hand, we nave seen that with 
we may suspetd that, as in the horses, cattle, and sheep, which arc 
cesef lately given, their fertility too valuable for the young of either 
has been diminished from changed sex to be destroyed, if there is any 
habits of life. dilTerence, the females ere alightlj 

I h.'id hoped to gain some light in excess. 
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alluded to, the greater facility of parturition amongst savages, 
and the less consequent injury to their male infants, would 
k*nd to increase the proportion of livo-l>om males to females. 
Tacre does not, however, seem to be any necessary connection 
between savage life and a marked excess of males ; that* is if we 
may judge by tlie cl)anicter of the scanty offspring of the lately 
existing Tasmanians and of the crossed offspring of the Tahitians 
now inhabiting Norfolk Island. 

As the males and fe males of many animals differ somewhat in 
habits and are exf^sed in different degrees to danger, it is 
probable that in many cases, more of one sex than of the other 
an* habitually destroyed. But a** far as I cfin trace out the com- 
)>lic4itiou of euus(is, an indiscriminate though large destruction 
of either sex would not tend to modily the sex-producing power 
of the sptcit's. With strictly social animals, such as bees or ants, 
which produce a vast numlier of sterile and fertile females in 
comparison with the males, and to whom this preponderance is 
of |Miramount importance, we can see that those communities 
would flourish l>cst which contained females having a strong 
inherited tendency to produce more and more females ; and in 
such cases an umKiu.il sex-prcKlucing tendency would be ulti- 
maU‘ly gaimnl through natural selection. With animals living 
in herds or triKqts, in w hich the males come to the front and 
defend the herd, as with the hisons of North America and certain 
UilxKuis, it is conceivahle that a male-producing tendency might 
bo gained l»y natural seU<’tion; for the individuals of the better 
defended lienls woul<l leave more numerous descendants. In 
the case of mankind the atl vantage arising from having a pro- 
jKmderance of men in the tribe is supposed to bo one chief cause 
of the practice of female infanticide. 

In no case, as hu- as we ciin see, would an inherited tendency 
to jiroduce lK)th sexes in equal numbers or to produce one sex 
in excess, l>o a direct advantage or disadvantage to certain 
individuals more than to others ; for instance, an individual 
with a tendency to priniuce more males than females would not 
succeed l)otter in the battle for life than an individual with an 
opi)osite tendency ; and therefore a tendency of this kind could 
not be gained through natural selection. Nevertheless, there are 
certain animals (for instance, fishes and oirripodos) in which two 
or more males api)ear to bo necessary for the fertilisation of the 
female ; and the males accordingly largely preponderate, but it 
is by no means obvious how tliis male-producing tendency could 
have been acquired. 1 formerly thought that when a tendency 
to produce the two sexes in equal numbers was advantageous to 
the species, it would follow from natural selection, but I now 
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see that the whole problem is so intricate that it is safer to leave 
its solution for the future. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SxooKDABT Sexual Characters in the Lower Classes ov 
THE Animal Kingdom. 

These characters absent in the lowest cLivses — Hriliiant colours — Mollu,«.<:a 
— .Annelids— -Crustacea, secondary sexual characters stronjily develojieil ; 
dimorphism; colour; characters not .aejuired before maturity —Spiders, 
sexu.al colours of; striduUtion by the males — Myriapo^la. 

With animals Ixjlonpring to the lowor clitjwos, the two w'xes 
are not rarely united in the same individual, anil therefore 
secondary sexual characters cannot Ikj dovcdojx*d. In many 
cases where the sexes arc sc^mrate, both are iK^nuauently at- 
tached to some support, and the one cannot Rarch or strupglo 
for the other. Moreover it is almost certain that tliese animals 
have too imperfect senses and much tw low int iital iM)wcrs, to 
appreciate each other’s l)eauty or other attraetion-;, nr to feel 
rivalry. 

Hence in these claases or sul^-kingdoms, such as the I^rotozim, 
Coelenterata, Echinodermata, Scolecida, sccomlary R*xual cha- 
racters, of the kind which wo liavo to consider, do not occur; and 
this fact agrees with the belief that such characters in the 
higher classes have been acquired through sexual Rdection, 
which depends on the will, desire, and choice of either sex. 
Nevertheless some few apparent exceptions occur; thus, as I 
hear from Dr. Baird, the males of certain Entozoa, or internal 
parasitic worms, differ slightly in colour from the females ; hut 
we have no reason to sup|)ose that such difference's Imve lKx;n 
augmented through sexual selection. Ci>ntrivancos by which the 
male holds the female, and which are indis|K;nsiihlo for the 
propagation of the species, are independent of sexual selection, 
and have been acquired through ordinary selection. 

Many of the lower animals, whether hermaphrodites or with 
separate sexes, are ornameutod with the most brilliant tints, or 
are shaded and striped in an elegant manner ; for instance), many 
corals and sea-anemones (Actinifo), some jolly-nsh (Medusa), 
Porpita, Ac.), some Planari®, many star-fishas, Ikihini, Ascidians, 
Ac. ; but we may conclude from the reasons already indicated, 
namely the union of the two sexes in some of these animals, the 
permanently affixed condition of others, and the low mental 
powers of all, that such colours do not serve as a sexual 
attraction, and have not been acquired through sexual selection. 
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It should be borae in mind that in no case have we suffi- 
cient evidence that colours Iiave been thus acquired, ex- 
cept where one sex is much more brilliantly or conspicuously 
coloured than the other, and where there is no differenoe 
in habits between the sexes sufficient to account for their 
different colours. But the evidence is rendered as complete 
as it can ever Ix), only when the more ornamented in^vi- 
duals, almo.st always the males, voluntarily display their 
attractions before the other sex ; for we cannot believe that such 
display is useless, and if it bo advantageous, sexual selection 
will almost inevitably follow. Wo may, however, extend this 
conclusion to l)oth sexes, when coloured alike, if their colours are 
plainly analogous to those of one sex alone in certain other 
species of the same group. 

How, then, are wo to account for the beautiful or even 
gorgeous colours of many animals in the lowest classes? It 
ap(>ears doubtful whether such colours often serve as a protec- 
tion ; but that we may easily err on this head, will be admitted 
by every one who reads Mr. Wallace's excellent essay on this 
subject. It would not, for instance, at first occur to any one 
that the transparency of the Medusie, or jelly-fishes, is of the 
highest service to them as a protection; but when we are 
reminded by llackel that not only the medusse, bat many 
floating mollusca, cru.staccans, and even small oceanic fishes 
partake of tins same glass-like appearance, often accompanied 
by prismatic colours, we con hardly doubt that they thus 
escape the notice of pelagic birds and other enemies. M. 
Giard is also convinced ' that the bright tints of certain 
s}X)nge8 and ascidians serve as a protection. Conspicuous 
colours are likewise beneficial to many animals as a warning to 
their would-bo dovourers that they are distasteful, or that they 
poasess some special means of defence; but this subject will be 
disonaaed more conveniently hereafter. 

We can, in our ignorance of most of the lowest animals, only 
say that their bright tints result either from the chemical 
nature or the minute structure of their tiseuee, independently of 
any benefit thus derived. Hardly any colour is finer than that 
of arterial blood; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
ooloiu of the blood is in itself any advantage; and though it 
adds to the beauty of the maiden’s cheek, no one will pretend 
that it has been acquired for this purpose. So again wi^ many 
animals, especially the lower ones, the bile is richly coloured ; 
thus, as 1 am informed by Mr. Hancock, the extreme beauty of 
the EolidsB (naked sea-slugs) is chiefly due to the biliary glands 
* *Archivts de Zoolog. Kxpdr./ Oct. 1872, p. 563. 
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being seen through the translucent integuments — this l>eauty 
being probably of no service to those animals. Tho tints of the 
docaying leaves in an American forest ore described by every 
one as gorgeous; yet no one supposes that tiiese tints are 
of the least advantage to tho trees. liearing in mind how many 
substances closely analogous to natural organic compounds have 
been recently formed by chemists, and which exhibit the most 
splendid colours, it would have been a strange fact if sul)Htance8 
similarly coloured luui not often originatoil, indc|>eudently of 
any useful end thus gained, in the complex lulKiratory of living 

niy uniKiTiR. 

The 9\ih-kiuydUim of the MiAlusca. — Throughout this great 
division of the animal kingdom, as far ns I can discover, 
secondary sexual characters, such as we are here considering, 
never occur. Nor could tliey be exiiecUcl in the three lowest 
classes, namely in the Ascidians, Polyzoa, and Brachiopods 
(constituting the Molluscoida of some authors), for most of 
these animals are permanently affixed to a support or have their 
sexes united in the same individual. In tho LamoUibrancliiata, 
or bivalve shells, hermaphroditism is not rare. In tho next 
higher class of the Gasteropoda, or univalve shells, the sexes are 
either united or separate. But in tho latter case tho males 
never possess special organs for finding, securing, or charming 
the females, or for fighting with other males. As I am informed 
by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, tlie sole external difference between the 
sexes consists in tho shell sometimes differing a little in form ; 
for instance, the shell of tho male ixiri winkle {Littorina littorm) 
is narrower and has a more elongated spire than that of the 
female. But differences of this nature, it may be prosumed, are 
directly connected with tho act of reproduction, or with the 
development of the ova. 

The Gasteropoda, though capable of locomotion and furnished 
with imperfect eyes, do not appear to be endowed with sufficient 
mental powers for the members of the same sex to struggle 
together in rivalry, and thus to acquire secondary sexual 
characters. Neyeriholess with the pulmoniferons gastoropods, or 
Umd^snails, the pairing is preceded by courtship; for these 
a nim als, though hermaphrodites, are compelled by their structure 
to pair together. Agassiz remarks,’ ** Quiconque a eu roccasion 
** d'obeerver les amours des lima 9 ons, no saurait mottre eu doute 
** la sanction d^ploy6e dans les mouvoments et lee allures qui 
" prdparent et aooomplisseut le double embrassement de ces 
" heri^phrodites.** ^ese animals appear also susceptible of 
some degree of permanent attachment: an accurate observer, 
• ‘ De TEep^ et de U Cliwe.* Iw., 1869, p. X06. 
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Mr. Lonsdale^ informs me that he placed a xmr of londnsnails. 
{Htlix pomcUia), one of which was weakly, into a small and dl- 
provid^ garden. After a short time the strong and healthy 
indiyidnal disappeared, and was traced by its track oflalime 
over a wall into an adjoining well-stocked garden. Mr. 
Lonsdale concluded that it had deserted its sickly mate; but 
after an absence of twenty-four hours it returned, and apparently 
communicated the result of its successful exploration, for both 
then started along the same track and disappeared over the 
wall 

Even in the highest class of the MoUusca, the Cephalopoda or 
cuttlefishes, in which the sexes are separate, secondary sexual 
characters of the present kind do not, as far as I can discover, 
occur. This is a surprising circTunstance, as these animals 
possess highly-d6veloi)ed sense-organs and have considerable 
mental powers, as will bo admitted by every one who has watched 
their artful endeavours to escape from an enemy.* Certain 
Cephalopoda, however, are characterised by one extraordinary 
sexual cliaracter, namely, that the male element collects within 
one of the arms or tentacles, w hich is then cast off, and clinging 
by its suckingrdiscs to the female, lives for a time an independent 
life. So completely docs the cast-off arm resemble a separate 
animal, that it was descrilied by Cuvier as a parasitic worm 
under the name of Hectocotyle. But this marvellous structure 
may be classed as a primary rather than as a secondary sexual 
character. 

Although with the Mollusoa sexual selection does not seem to 
have come into play; yet many univalve and bivalve shells, 
such as volutes, cones, scallops, &c., are beautifully coloured 
and shaped. The colours do not appear in most cases to be of 
any use as a protection ; they are probably the direct result, as 
in the lowest classes, of the nature of the tissues ; the patterns 
and the sculpture of the shell depending on its manner of 
growtli. The amount of light seems to be infinential to a certain 
extent ; for although, os repeatedly stated by Mr. Qwyn Jeffreys, 
the shells of some species living at a profound depth are brightly 
coloured, yet wo generally see the lower surfaces, as well as the 
parts covered by the mantle, loss highly-coloured than the 
upper and oxpo^ surfaces.* In some cases, as with shells 

* See, for iDstAnce, the account ioflntsoe of light on the colonn of 

which 1 have given in my * Journal a frondescent incrustation, de- 
of Researches," 1845, p. 7. posited by the surf on the ooast- 

* 1 have given (* Oeolog. Oheer* rocks of Ascension, and formed by 
vations on Volcanic Islands,' 1844, the solution of triturated sea-ahella. 
p. 53) a curious instance of the 
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liying amongst corals or brightly-tinted sea-weeds, the bright 
colours may serve as a protection.* But tliat many of the nudi- 
branch moHusca, or sea-slugs, are ns beautifully coloured as any 
shells, may l)e seen in Messrs. Alder and liancock s magnificent 
work; and from information kindly given me by Mr. Hancock, 
it seems extremely doubtful whether those colours usually serve 
as a protection. Svitli some species this may be the case, as with 
one kind which lives on the green loaves of alga?, and is itself 
bright-green. But many brightly-coloured, white or otherwise 
conspicuous species, do n()t seek concealment ; whilst again some 
et|ually conspicuous sixH?ic6, as well as other dull-coloured kinds, 
live under stones and in dark recesses. So that with these nudi- 
branch molluscs, colour ap]jarently does not stand in any close 
relation to the nature of the places which they inhabit. 

These naked sea-slugs are hermaphrodites, yet they pair 
together, as do land-snails, many of which have extremely 
pretty shells. It is conceivable that two bermaphrtKlites, 
attracted by each otheris greater beauty, might unite and leave 
offiBpring which would inherit their parents' greater l)eauty. 
But with such lowly-organi.swl creatures this is extremely 
improbable. Nor is it at all obvious how the oCEspring from the 
more beautiful pairs of hermaphrodites would have any ad- 
vantage over the ofispring of the less beautiful, so as to increase 
in number, unless indeed vigour and beauty generally coincided. 
We have not here the case of a number of males becoming 
mature before the females, with the more beautiful males 
selected by the more vigorous females. If, indeed, brilliant 
colours were beneficial to a hermaphrodite animal in relation 
to its general habits of life, the mox*e brightly -tinted individuals 
would succeed best and would increase in number; but this 
would be a case of natural and not of sexual selection. 

Suh-kingdom of the Vermee: Class, Annelida (or Sea-wormi).-^ 
In this class, although the sexes, when separate, sometimes 
differ from each other in characters of such importance that they 
have been placed under distinct genera or even families, yet the 
differences do not seem of the kind which can be safely at- 
tributed to sexual selection. These animals are often beauti- 
foBy coloured, but as the sexes do not differ in this respect, we 
are but little concerned with them. Even the Nemertians, 
though so Jowly organised, *‘vio in beauty and variety of 

coiemring with any other group in the invertebrate series;’* yet 

* Dr. Mona has lataly diactiMed * Proc. Bottoa Soc. of Nat. Ulst* 
thii rabject in bb pa^ on the rol. xiv., April, 1871. 

Adaptira Coloratioii of Molltisca, 
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Dr, McIntosh* cannot discover tliat these coloni-s aie of any 
.service. The Kt!<ientary annelids liecome diiller-eokmml, ac- 
cording to M. Qiiatrefagcs/ after the period of reproduction; and 
this I presume may Ik* attributed to their less vigorous condition 
at that time. All these worin-like animals apparently stand UhC 
low in the scale for the individuals of either sex to exert any 
choice in sele>eting a pirtiier, or for the individuals of t!ie same 
sex u» struggle together in rivalry. 

ft/ thv .1. ; C’liiss, * '> Oitarm , — In tills great 
class wc first nuet with undoul»t*-d secondary sexual characters, 
vifteii develo|>ed ill a ivinarkablc manner. L’n fortunately the 
habits of crustaernif> ar*' vtry imperfectly known, and we cannot 
explain the uses of many stnieture^ ptcuhar to one sex. With the 
lower ]ianisitic sjteeits the males are of small size, and tiny 
aloiu' are furnished with jh rfeet .swimming-legs, anteiime iind 
sens<-orguns ; the feinah s iK.iiig destitute of thes«* organs, with 
their Uxlies <ifteu consiMitig of a mere distorted mass. Dm 
these extraordinary dith itaiees In'tweeii the two .siXes are no 
douht related to their widel\ tlilTert nt habits of life, and con- 
se<|uently do not coiuvrn us. In various enishu'eans, Ulongiug t(* 
distinct families, the anterior anteiiiue are furnislit*il with }feeuliar 
tlm*ad-like bnlies, u hich arc Ik licAcd to act as sim l ling-organs, 
and tlie,se are much iinnv numerous in the males than in the 
femalc.s. As the males, without any unusual develojaneut of 
their olfactory organs, would ahnost certainly K? able stioner or 
lahT to find the females, the increits<*d numlH^r of the smelling- 
threads has prol»ahlY Inaai accjuiivd through st'xual siU-ctiou, by 
the Indter provided inaK‘s liaving Ihcu the more successful in 
finding partners and in inoJucing offspring. Fritz Muller has 
desorilied a renuirkable dimorphic s|K*cies of Tanais, in which tlu 
male is reprt'sential by two distinct forms, which iu*ver graduati 
into each other. In the one form the male is furnished with 
more niimerouH smelling-thrciuis, and in the otlier form with 
more jKiwerful and more elongated chela? or pincers, which serve 
to hold tJio female. Fritz 3Iuller suggejsts that these diffeixiuvs 
I)etwt*en the two male fonus t)f the same species may have 
originated in certain individuals having variinl in the numl>ta* ot 
the smelling-threiwls, whilst other individuals vavk'tl in the 
hhape and size of their chelro ; so that of the former, tlu»se which 
were lK*Kt able to find the female, and of the latter, those whicn 

• S<M> hb beautiful luouogvaph ou ’ Sw' M. Venier, ‘rOvigine 
‘Jtritii.h AuDclida,* part i. 1871^ rHouiuu* ii’apri'st l>.\r\vin,* * Hovue 
^ It Scientitique,’ Feb. 187o, p. 
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were best able to hold her, have left the greatest numljcr of 
progeny to inherit their resj^ective advantages.* 

In some of the lower crustaceans, the right anterior antenna 
of the male differs greatly in struetun* 
from the left, the latt<T resembling in 
its simple ta|H:»ring joints the nntennai 
of the female. Jn the mule th*- 



' ^ ' m<)*litietl antenna is eitloT swollen in 

' \ the middle or angularly Uut, or 

1, ^ converUai (hg, i ) into an elegant. 





Fig 4 . l^Uuhicf^tk r>*rwmu 

;fft Hi I.Ut*0>r|ci 

€L Part tri ritrUt aru^rw.r af - 
UuuA of iiwil*', g 1 

’ P<j-4U'ri<»r (**U of U*oracic l-g4 
of in-ilf* 

^ t 


and Miinetiiin s wonderfully coinph x. 
prehensile r»rgiin.® It serves, as I hear 
fn>m Sir J. J.nbUxk, to hold the 
female, an<l for this sani(‘ pnrjMfsc one 
of tie* two lM.>steri'»r h gs (' ) on the 
sane- suh* of tin* h*>*ly is tsaoertt’cl 
into H f‘>re( p". In another family the 
inferitir or p^tMior antenna) are 
** cnrioiisly zigzagged'" m the males 
alone. 

In tin* higher crnstaee.ans tin* an- 
terior legs urt‘ develo|>i*d into ehehi* 
or pincirs; and the^^* an* generally 
larger in the maU‘ than in the female, 
— Ko much s*i that the market value of 
the male <r<llble crat» (f V^^/• r y^e/are*.), 
aeeonling to Mr. C. SjMnce Itate, is 
five times lus gTeat as that of the fe- 
male. In many fi|x*oies the ela he are 
of unerpial size on the opposite sak of 
the Itody. the right-hand one l*eiiig, as 


though not invariably, the largest, Tliis jmspmlity is uImj often 
much gre-abr in the male than in the female. The two chelm 
of the male often differ in structure (figs. 5, G, and 7), the 
smaller one n^sembling that (»f the female. \Vhat advantage i.s 
gainc;d by their inispialily in size on the oi>|»osite sides of the 


• ‘ FnelH sn'i for 

fnrwin.’ Kii^loh ls».o. ji. 

l'*i. Sef! th<j pri riouH diwriK-sion on 
tie* olfactory thr#*a(l.H. S.irH )>,»** 
a Komfwhat nnalf-sf<tus 
iHfrc (as f|uotefi in ‘Nntun*.’ lH7o, 
455) in a NorwfgiuD cruslattMn, 
tie' J*(/ntr)fy>reift nfiinh, 

^ .Sir J. Luhbtjek ia ‘ Anuah 


«n'l Ma;.j. of X.n IliHt,’ vol. xi. 
IJ'.V#. |il. i. nu'l x.\ atel vo|. xii 
(IHV'I) |>1. \}|. :i1m» I,ub}»ork in 

‘Iraiisart. l.nt. Sim*,' vol. jv, n*'W 

185»‘»- I . s ', s , j ,, s . With O ’- 

to th*' Antoiuin* 

tientif-a* I h*l..\v, m**. piit/ Mull^, 
‘Fiut*^ nn«l Arirununis f.rj- 

1*. 4", 
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iKKiy, and by the iiie<|uality Uintr mncli prrtater in the male than 
ill tile female ; and why, when they arc of e^jual aize, Ujth are 



Kig 6 Aiii4*n »r part of t»f raUtAtiiicfta (from Milnf^Ftin .-ird*', ithowjnp; the ujo 
«-<|ual auO tlifTon utlyHiHirttuctitl Ofjht aii.l lr2t-liar»ct th* Ki- of tt«* niaJv 

N ll -- rb«? lurtist bjr ni l fi Utkc* boa iX’Vtffw'J lb" aiiJ uude Uit- lea*bji:.<i cb* l.v 

lb" Urg««t. 



often much Iai^*r in the male than in the female, is not known. 
As i he4ir fivan Mr. Ihite, the chela? are soinetiines of such length 
and size that they cannot {lOBsibly l>e used for carrying foml to the 
month. In the males of c't^rUun fn^sh-water prawns (Faheuion) 
the right leg is actually longer than the whole Ixxiy.'^ The 
jp *at size of tlie one leg with its clu^lm may aid the male in 
fighting with his rivals; but this will not account for their 


Sco a paper by Mr. (\ S|H'nct* 5Sr». 1 am creatly to Mr. 

liato, with ligui*c<, in * l*r«>i’. /.ooloij. Spunre IVitc for iitMrly .all thi* aUne 
Soc.’ 18i!8, p. ; atui on the utatemont^s with rc>|Kn'l to the ehelm 

nomoneljitutf’ of lh«' lUivl. p «»f tlo' bother cj u'-taroaiis. 
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inequality in the female on the opposite sides of of the body. In 
GelasimuB, according to a statement qnotoii by Mi Ine-Ed wards,*' 
the male and the female live in the same biiri'ow, and this 
shews that they jmir ; the male closes tlie mouth of the burrow 
with one of its chclas, which is cnonnou-sly dov<*Io|x>d ; so tlu»t 
here it indirectly serves as a means of defence. Their main us<*, 
however, is proliably to seize and to secure the female, and this 
in some imstancos, as with Gammarus, is known to Ih^ the awv. 
Tlie male of tlio hermit or soldier crab (Pw/ttriis) for wcK'ks 
together, carries aliout the shell inhabited by the female.’^ The* 
.Sfxes, however, of the common shoit*^-crab inttuns)^ a« 

Mr. liate informs me, unite dii*cctly after the female has moulted 
her hanl shell, when she is so soft that she would U) injuml if 
.<kize<l by the strong pincei's of the male; but as .she is caught 
and carried al^out by the male Ufore moulting, she could then l*e 
.seized with impunity. 

Fritz Muller stabs that certain s|K*cies of Melita are distin- 
gui.shc‘d from all <itlu r amphi|MHls by the femalcvs having tin* 
“ co.xal lamellm of the i»i*nultimate i>air of f(*et protluced into 
“ hook-like pnx'i'Sses, of which the males lay hold with the 

hand.s of the first |iair.'’ Tlie development of tlu'se hook-Hke 
proees.ses has ]>njl»ably followwl from thos<* females which wore 
the mo.st securely held <luring the act of rt*j>n>duction, having 
left the largi*st numl>er of offspring. Another llraziliaii arnplii- 
jMsl fig. 8) presents a cas^i of dimorphism, 

like that of Tanais; for th<*re are two male forms, whieli differ 
in the structure of tlu ir cheho.*^ As either cliela would certainly 
suffice to hold the female, — forl)oth are now umhI for this pur|>osi*, 
— the two male forms ]>rol*ahly originateni by some having varied 
in one manner and some in another; U>th f^orms having derived 
certain sp<x!ial, but nearly e#iual advantages, from their differently 
.shaped organs. 

It is not known that male crustaceans fight together for the 
possession of the females, but it is probably the cas<; ; for with 
most animals when the male is larger than the female, ho set^ms 
to ow’c his greater s!z<5 to his anccRtors having fought 
with other males during many gem.rations. In roost of the 
orders, csjKcially in the highest or the Brachyura, the male is 
larger than the female ; the parasitic genera, how^ever, in which 
the sexes follow different luibits of life, and most of the Ento- 
inostraca must be excepted. The chelie of many crustaceans are 

*' ‘Hint. Xal. <Je# Cru.st.’ torn. ti. ofS. I>evoo.* 

IS'AJ. p. 50. •* Frit* Mtiller, * Fnets nod Argu- 

Mr. 0- Speocc Bnto, * Brit. m<*ntK for BarHiD,* pp. 25*20 
Atioc., Fourth keport ou the Fauna 
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weapons well adapted for fighting. Tims when a Bevil-crab 
(Portunus pubcr) was stcn by a son of Mr. Bate fighting with a 
( *arritiU8 mimas, the latter was soon thrown on its and had 
every limb torn from its body. When several males of a Brazilian 
Oelasimus, a species furnished with immense pincers, were 
placed together in a glass vessel by Fritz Muller, they mutilate<l 
and killed one another. Mr. Bate put a large male Carcimts 



6. OrebcaUa f^nrwinii (ffom Frilt MUil^^r). 8how!.'ig the tHircrrntly'or'nstracJcd 
ch.'lu* uf the twu male forms. 

into a pan of water, inhabited by a female which was 
paired with a smaller male ; but the latter was soon dispossessed. 
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Mr. Bale adds, if they fonght, the victory was a bloodless one, 

for 1 saw no wounds.*' Tliis same naturalist separated a male 
sand-skipper (so common on our sea-shores), (rumnutrus ittarinus, 
from its female, lK>th of whom w’oro imprisoned in the same 
vessel with many individuals of the same speciea. The female, 
when thus divoi-oed, soon joined the others. After a time the 
male was put again into the same vessel ; and ho then, after 
swimnung al>out for a time, dashed into the crowd, and without 
any fighting at once took away his wife. This fact show's that 
in the Amphi|X)da, an order low in the scale, the males and 
fem8lc\s recognise each other, and are mutually attacluxl. 

The mental |)owci‘s of the Crustacea are prolwibly liigher tlmii 
at first sight appears prolwible. Any one wlio tries to catch one 
of the shoro-cral>8, so common on tropical coasts, will perceive 
how wary and alert they are. There is a large emh (/tityus 
ffitro), found on coral islands, which makes a tliick l)ed of the 
picked fibres of the cocoa-nut, at the lK»ttom of a deep burrow'. 
It feeds on the fjilleii fruit of this tree by tearing off the husk, 
fibre by fibre ; and it always begins at that end where the three 
cye-Iiko depressions are situated. It then brcak.s through one of 
these eyes by liammering with its heavy front pincers, and 
turning round, extmets the albuminous core with its narrow 
lx>stcrior ])incer8. But these actions are prolmtvly instinctive, so 
that they would be performctl as well by a young animal as by 
an old one. The following case, however, can hardly Ik* so con- 
sidered: a trustworthy naturalist, I^lr. Gardner,’^ whilst watching 
a shoro-ernb (Gelasimus) making its burrow', threw some shells 
towarfls the bole. One rolled in, and three other shells remained 
within a few’ inches of the mouth. In alxmt five minutes the 
erab brought out the shell which had fallen in, and carried it 
away to tlie distance of a foot ; it then saw the throe other shells 
lying near, and evidently thinking that they might likewise roll 
in, carried them to the spot where it had laid the first. It 
would, I think, l>o difficult to distinguish this act from one 
performed by man by the aid of reason. 

Mr. Bate dries not know of any well-marked case of difference 
of colour in the two sexes of our British crustaceans, in which 
respect the sexes of the higher animals so often differ. In some 
cases, however, the males and females differ slightly in tint, but 
Mr. Bate thinks not more than may Ikj accounted for by their 
different habits of life, such as by the male w'andering more 
about, and l>eing thus more exjxised to the light. Dr. Pow'er 

‘Travels in the Interior of 4G3, an nccoant of the habits of the 
Brazil,’ 184G, p. Ill, I have given, Jiirgwi. 
in my * Journal of Reiicarchet.,’ p. 
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tried to distin^^uisli by colour the sexes of the several specicfS 
which inhabit tlie Mauritius, but failed, except with one species 
of Bquilla, ])roljably .S’. »tyUfera, the male of which is dcscrilHjd as 
Ixiing of a beautiful bluish-green,” with some of the ayjpendages 
cherry-red, whilst the female is clouded with brown and grey, 
** with the red al)out her much less vivid than in the male.” *•’ 
In this case, we may sus|)ect the agency of sexual selection. 
From M. Ik^rt’s oliservations on Baphnia, when placed in a vessel 
illuminaUHl by a prism, wo have reason to believe that even the 
lowest crustaceans can distinguish colours. With Saphirina (an 
octmnic genus of Entomostnvea), the males are furnislied with 
minute shields or cell-like iKxlies, which exliibit toiutiful 
changing colours ; these are absent in the females, and in 
l)oth se.\OK of one 8ix*oies.*® It would, however, l)e extremely 
rash to conclude that these curi<ni8 organs strve to attnu't the 
females. 1 am informed by Fritz Muller, that in the female of a 
Ilrazilinn spt'cies of Gelasiraus, the whole body is of a nearly 
uniform gr(‘yish-brown. In the male the posterior part of the 
cephalo-thorax is pure white, with the anterior part of a rich 
gret!U, shading into dark bro\\m ; and it is remarkable that these 
colours are lml»le to change in the C4>urso of a few minutes — tlu* 
white iH'Coming dirty grey or even black, the grwn ” lo.singmuch 
“ of its brilliancy.” It dest‘rves esjx'cial notice that the males do 
not acquire their bright colours until they Ixwme mature. They 
ap|K‘ar to be much more mimcn>U8 than the females; they 
tliffei* also in the larger size of their chela3. In some six?cio«s of 
the genus, pn>l»ably in all, the sexes pair and inh.abit the same 
buiT<»w. Tin y are also, os we have seen, highly intelligent 
animals. From these various considerations it seems probable 
that the male in this sjM‘cies has Ijecomo gaily oniamented in 
order to attract or excite the female. 

It has just U’cn stated that the male Gelasimus dtx's not 
acq\iire his conspicuous colours until mature and nearly re^idy 
to breed. This seems a general rule in the whole class in resyxH‘t 
to the many remarkable structural differences lietwecn the sexes. 
We shall In'reafter find the same law’ prevailing throughout the 
great 8ul)-kiugdom of the Vertebrata; and in all cases it is 
emimmtly distinctive of chvftcters which have been^ acquired 
through sexual selection. fVitz MUller** gives some striking 
instances of this law ; thus the male sand-hopper (Orchestia) 
does not, until nearly full grown, acciuire his large clasix'rs, 

** Mr. Ch. Frasor, ia * Proc. Zoo- *• Claus, ‘ Die frcilobemlen 
log. Sue.’ 1861), p. 1), 1 am indebted poden,* s. 35. 

to Mr. Bute for Dr. Power’s state- * Facts and Arginnonts,* t&c.. 

meat. p. 79. 
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which are very differently constructed from those of the female ; 
whilst young, his claspers resemble those of the female. 

Class, Arnchnida (Spiders).— The sexes do not generally differ 
much in colour, but the males are often darker than the females, 
as may be seen in Mr. BlackwalPs magnificent work.** *** In some 
s|>ecies, however, the difference is conspicuous : thus the female 
of S/Ktrassu8 Ftnaragtiulus is duili.sh gT(‘en, whilst the adult male 
has the al)domen of a fine yellow, with three longitudinal strijHiS 
of rich rctl. In certain species of Thomisus the sexes closely 
resemiile each other, in others they differ much ; and analogous 
cases occur in many other genera. It is often difticult to sjiy 
which of the two sexes deiwirts most from the ordinary coloration 
of the genus to which the s|x)cies l>clong ; but Mr. Black^^all 
thinks that, as a general rule, it is the male ; and Canestrini 
remarks that in certain genera the males can l»e sjKvifically dis- 
tinguished with eas(‘, but the females ^ith groat difficulty. I am 
informed by Mr. Blackwall that the sexes whilst young usually 
resemble emdi other; and l)oth oftm undergo great changes in 
colour during their successive moult.s Udore arriving at maturity. 
In other cases the male alone apjxars to change colour. Thus 
the male of the alx)ve bright-coloured S|)arassu8 at tii’st re- 
W'lnbles the female, and ac^iuires his peculiar tints only when 
nearly adult. Spiders are posse.ssed of acute senses, and exhibit 
much intelligence ; a,s is well known, the females often shew 
the strongest affection for their eggs, which they carry nl>out 
tnveloi)ed in a silken web. The males search eagerly for the 
females, and have been seen by Canestrini and others to fight for 
possession of them. TliLs same author sjiys that the union of the 
two sexe*s has l>eon oliservcd in alxmt twenty sjxjcies ; and lie 
asserts iK).Hitively tliat the female rejects some of the males who 
court her, threatens them with open mandibles, and at last aft< r 
long hesitation accepts tlio chosen one. PYom these several 
considerations, we may admit with some confidence tliat the 
well-marked differences in colour l)etw’een the sc^xes of certain 
species are the results of sexual selection ; though we have not 
here the best kind of evidence, — the disjilay by the male of liis 
ornaments. PYom the extreme variability of colour in the male 
of some sjiecies, for instance of 'fheridion it would 

appear that these sexual characters of the males have not as yet 
become well fixed. Canestrini draws the same conclusion from 

** * A History of the Spiders of * CYrHiteri sessunli socondarii degli 
Great Britain,' 1801-04. For the Arachnidi,* in the *Atli della Soc. 
following facts, see pp. 77, 88, 102. Voneto-Trentina di Sc. Nat. Padova,* 

•* This author has recently pnh- vol. i. Faac. .3, 1873, 
lUhed a valuable essay ou the 
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iho fact tliat the males of certain species present two forms, 
differing from each other in the size and length of their jaws ; and 
this reminds us of the above cases of dimorpliic crustaceans. 

The male is generally much smaller than the female, sometimes 
to an extraordinary degree,^ and he is forced to be extremely 
cautious in making his advances, as the female often carrieC her 
coyness to a dangerous pitch. Do Goer saw a male that “ in the 
“ midst of his preparatory cftfcsses was seized by the object of 
“ his attentions, enveloped by her in a web and then devoured, a 
sight wliich, as he adds, filled lum with horror and indignation.”^* 
The liev. O P. Cambridge accounts in the following manner 
for the extreme smallness of the male in the genus Xephila. 

M. Vinson gives a graphic account of the agile way in which 
“ the diminutive male escaiies from the ferocity of the female, by 
** gliding al>out and playing hide and seek over her Ixxiy and 
" along her gigantic limbs : in such a pursuit it is evident that 
“ the chances of escape would bo in favour of the smallest males, 
** while the larger ones would fall early victims ; thus gradually 
a diminutive race of males would be selected, until at last they 
would dwindle to the smallest possible size compatible with tin* 
** exercise of their generative functions,— in fact prol>ably to the 
size we now see them, i.e., so small as to \k>, a sort of parasite 
“ upon the female, and either beneath her notice, or too agile and 
“ too small for her to catch without great difficulty.” 

Westring has made the interesting discovery that the males 
of several six'cies of Theridion®* have the ix)wer of making 
a stridulating sound, whilst the females are mute. The ap- 
j>aratu8 consists of a serrated ridge at the base of the abdomen, 
against wliich tlit^ hard hinder part of the thorax is rubbed ; and 
of tliis structure not a trace cmi be detected in the females. It 
deserves notice that several writers, including the well-known 
arachnologist Walckenaer, have declorcHi that spiders are attractc<.l 
by music.'^^ From the analogy of the Orthoptera and Uomoptera, 

Aug. Viuson (‘ AraneiUes des tion to Eatoniology/ vol. i 1818, 
lle.« de in ReuDion/ pi. vi. Hgs. 1 p. *J80. 

aud 2) gives a g(H>d instaucc of the * Proc.ZKU'log. Soc.’ 1871, p. 821. 

small size of the male, iu I.'pcira *• Thcridion {Asa iaui^ cSuud. ) 
nigra. In this species, as 1 may 4-puiu'tatum ct gntta^ 

add, the male is testaceous and the Uitn ; see Westriiig, in Kroyer, 
female black with legs banded with * Nuturhist. Tidskrift,* vol. it. 1842-* 
red. Other even more striking 1843, p. 34'd; nnd vol. ii. 184o- 
enses of inequality iu size between 1849, p. 342. See, also, for other 
the sexes have been recorded species, ‘A ranea* Suecica*,* p. 184. 

(* Quarterly Journal of Science/ ** Dr. H. H, van Zouteveen, m 
1868, July, p. 429); but 1 hove his Dutch translation of this work 
not seen the original accounts. (vol. i. p, 444), has collected several 

** Kirby and S]>ence, Mntroduc- cases 

N 3 
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to be descrilied in the next chapter, we may feel almost sure that 
the BtridulatioD serves, as Westring also believes, to call or to 
excite the female ; and tliis is the first case known to me in the 
ascending scale of the animal kingdom of sounds omitted for 
tliis purpose.**^ 

Class, d/ynd/ Wri.— In neither of the two orders in this class, 
the niilliptxles and centijKHles. can I find any well-marked 
instances of such sexual diflfereuces as more particularly concern 
us. In (jhimris hmb ta, however, and perhaps in some few 
otlior s|)ecies, the male.s differ slightly in colour from the females ; 
but this Glomeris is a highly variable species. In the males of 
the Diplojxxla, the legs lailouging either to one of the anterior or 
of the posterior M^gments of the lK)dy are modifiid into pre- 
hensile hcK>ks which serve to secure the female. In some sjiecies 
of lulus the tarsi of the male are fumi8h(*d with membranous 
suckers for the same purjiose. As we shall see when we treat 
of Insects, it is a much more unusual circumstance, that it is 
the female in Lithobius, which is furnished with ] rehensih! 
a]ipendages at the extremity of her Inxly for holding the mule “ 


CHAPTER X. 

Second.^ uy Sexcal Characters of Insects. 

Divcrf»ine»l ^truct tires * by tho malei> fc»r wizinj;; tho fomalu.s — 

I>irrer<*nr«*s iMjtw^cn the of which the meaning not wnH»'rsto<Ml — 

Difference in i»ize between the hcics — Thysanura — Dij^lera — Ilemiptira 
— Homoptera, mu-^U al j>ower.s |H>.Hses««d by the male', alone — Orthoplera, 
muhical iu>tninn nt?» t»f the males, much <liv«*isiiietl in struclure ; 
pugntoily; colours — Ncuropter.a, Mfxual liifl'erenn'^ in colour — Hyine- 
ijoplera, pugnarjty and colour.'^— Coleoptera, colours; furnishod uirh 
great horns, apparently as an ornament; battles; stridulating organ.t 
generally comnu'n to lioth sexes. 

Lv the immense class of insects the sexes sometimes differ in 
their locomotive-organs, and often in their sense-organs, as in 
the pectinated and beautifully plumose antennwi of the males of 
many species. In Chloeon, one of the Ephemerm, the male has 
great pillared eyes, of which the female is entirely destitute.* 
The ocelli arc al>sent in the females of certain insects, as in the 

Hilgcwloi f, however, haH lately ‘llif^t. Nat. dc» Insecteh : Apteres,* 
called attention to an an.ilogous tom. iv. 1847, pp. 17, (18. 

utructure in M»mc of the higher ‘ Sir J. Lubbock, ♦ TrauHnet. 
cru.siacean.s, ubich neem« adapted Linnenu So<;.* vul. xxv. ISGb, p. 
to pnalucc Hound; ^ee ‘Zoological 484. With reM|>cct to the Mu- 
Record,* 1869, p. 6o."l. ti'ilidse nee Westwomi, ‘ Modern 

** Walckenacr et P. Oervaia, ClaM. of Inaecia,' vol. ii. p, 21.3. 
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Mutillidte; and here the females are likewise wingless. But 
we are chiefly concerned with structures by which one male is 
enabled to conquer another, either in battle or courtship, through 
his strength, pugnacity, ornaments, or music. The innumerable 
contrivances, therefore, by which the male is able to seize tht* 
female, may l>o briefly ])assed over. Iksides the complex structures 
at the a]x^x of the alxlomen, wliich ought ] perhaps to be ranker 1 
a.s primary organs,* “ it is astonishing,’' as Mr. B. D. Walsh ^ has 
remarked, ** how many different organs are worked in by nature 

for the 8i»<mungly insignificant object of enabling the male to 
** grasp the female firmly.” The mandibles or jaws are some- 
times used for this purix)8c; thus the male Conjtl'iUs cornutos (a 
neuropterous insect in some degree allied to the Dragon-flies, &c.; 
has immense curved jaws, many times longe r than tho.se of the 
female ; and they are smooth instead of l>eing toothed, so that 
he is thus enabled to seize her without injury.^ One of the 
stag-lx*etles of North America {Lneaum viq^hus) uses his jaws, 
which are much larger than those of the female, for the stime 
]nir|)ose, but probably likewise for fighting. In one of the 
s,ind-wasps {Amutoi>hila) the jaws in the two sexes arc elostiy 
alike, Init arc nseil for widely different purjH>ses: the males, as 
I’rofe.ssor WestwcKsi observes, are exceedingly ardent, seizing 
” their ixirtnei-s round the neck with their sickle-shai)ed jaws;”* 
whilst the females use these organs for burrowing in sand-banks 
and making their nests. 

The tarsi of the front-legs arc dilated in many male l>cetles,or 
are furnished with brotid cushions of haii-s ; and in many genera 
of water-beetles they arc armed with a round flat sucker, so that 
tlio male may adhere to the slippery l>ody of the female. It is a 


• Thfrtt* organs iu the niiile oftm 
<hfVfr tu l•lo^t*ly-allit*l^ sjK'cies, ami 
atVonl o.\«:i‘llent b|iecitic charatters. 
but tlu'ir innK»rtance, from a func- 
♦ioual |H)int of view, as Mr. R. 
MncDicliltm has remarked to me, 
has ]>rcd)ably been overrated. It 
li.'U* been suggestOvl, that slight dif- 
lerenco.s in these organs would 
suliioe to |»re%'ent the iuterrrosMng 
of well-marked vurit^tics or incipient 
ai>eeies, and would thus aid in their 
development. That this can hardly 
be the case, we may infer from the 
many recortied cases (st«, for in- 
iostance, Bronn, ‘ (ieschiclite der 
Natur,* B. ii. 184:1, s. 104; and 
Westwood, * Trans.net. Ent. Soc,* 

vol. iii. 1842, p. 195) of distinct 


smN'ies having lH‘eu i»b>crvini in 
union. Mr. MacLachlau infonu*? 
me (vide * Stett. F.nt. Zeitun'j:,* 
1807, s. 1.'».5) that when several 
.species of Phryganida-, which pre- 
sent strongly-pri»nouueed diiferences 
of this kind, were contiued together 
l»y Dr. Aug. Meyer, Mev vont 
and one |>air produced fei^ile ova. 

* * The Practical Entomologist,' 
Phihulelphia, vol. ii. Mnv, 1807, 

p. 88. 

* Mr. Walsh, ibid. p. 107, 

* ‘MiKiorn classitiaiticu of In- 
sects,' voi. 1840, pp. 205, 200. 
Mr. Walsh, who c^ilcnl my attention 
to the douiile use of the jaws, sars 
that he has re|>eatedly observed 
this fact. 
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much more unusual circimistaiice that the ftiiiialeof some water- 
beetles (Dytiscus) have their elytra deeply grooved, and in 
Acilins sulcatufi thickly set with hairs, as an oiti to the male. 

The females of some other water- 
beetles (llydroporus) have their 
elytra punctured for the same 
pur|K)se.® In the male of ( rahru 
cnhniriua (lig. 9), it is the tibia 
which is dilntcnl into a broad 
horny plate, with nhnute mem- 
braneous dots, giving to it a sin- 
gular api^earaiKH! like that of a 
riddle.’ In the male of Penthe 
(a genus of Uetles) a few of the 
middle joint.s of the antennaj are 
(lilatetl and furnished on the in- 
U >r su rfaee wit h cush ions of hair, 

exactly like th(>s(* on the tarsi of 
the Carabidie, “and obviously for 
“ the sjune end.” In male dragon- 
flies, “the apjMUidages at the tip 
“ of the tail are modified in an 
“ almuBt infinite variety of curious 
“ i>atteni.s to enubh* them to cm- 
“ l>raee the neck of the female.” 
La.stly, in the niahs of many in- 
sects, the legs arc furnished with peculiar spines, knobs or 
spurs ; or the whole leg is bowed or thickened, but this is by no 
mcams invariably a .‘^exiial character; or one i^iir, or all three 
pairs are elongated, sometimes to an extravagant length.** 

The sexes of many species in all tlie orders present difTerences, 
of which the meaning is not nnderst(K)d. One curious case is 
that of a beetle (fig. 10), the male of which lias the left mandible 
much enlarged; so that the mouth is gro^itly distorted. In 
another Carahidous beetle, Eurygriatlius,*' wc have the case, 



Fig. 9. Crabro enbra? Iu« 1* pi»er l'gur<*, 
lUAic; loHcr bguie, fvuak. 


• We have here a curious ami 
inexplicable ca-ne of dimorphism, for 
acme of the female^j of four Euro- 
pean species of Pjtiscus, and of 
certain species of llydroporus, have 
their elytra smooth ; and no inter- 
mediate gradations l>etween the 
snlcated or punctuied, and the quite 
smooth elytra have been (observed. 
See I>r. H. Schaum, as quoted in 
the * Zoologist/ vol. v.-vi. 1847-48, 
p. 1896. Also Kirby and S|»vuce, 


* lntrodu(;ti<»n to Entomology,* vol. 
iii. 18J6, p. :i(>5. 

' Westwoisl, ‘Modern Class,* vul. 
ii, p. Itbi. The following state- 
ment ab<»ut Penthe, and others in 
inverted commas, arc taken from 
Mr. Walsh, * Practical Entomolo- 
gist,* Philadel]ihia, vol. ii. p. 88. 

• Kirby and 8|)ence, ‘ Introduct.* 
&c., vol. iii. pp. 

• ‘ Insccta Mndorensia,* 1804, p. 
20 . 
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unique as far as known to Mr. Wollaston, of the head of the 
female lieing much broader and larger, though in a variable 


Ui«ree, than that of the male. Any number 
ofsuch cases could be given. They abound 
in the Lepidoptera : one of the most extra- 
ordinary is that certain male butterflies 
have their fore-legs more or less atrophied, 
with the tibiso and tarsi reduced to mere ru- 
dimentary knoV)8. The wings, also, in the two 
sexes often differ in neuration,*® and some- 
times considerably in outline, as in the ArU 
cor in epifnn^ which was shown to me in the 
British Museum by Mr. A. Butler. The males 
of certain South American butterflies liavc 
tufts of hair on the margins of the wings, 
end 'horny excrescences on the discs of the 
I)OSterior pair.” In seveml British butter- 
flies, tis shewn by Mr. W’onfor, the inale.s alone 
are in parts clotlied with peculiar scales. 



The use of the bright light of the female 


glow-worm has lK?cn subject to much discus- 


sion. The male is fix*bly luminous, as arc the 
larvre and even the eggs, it has Ineii sup- 
]K).sed by some author.s that the light serves to 
Irighten away enemies, and by others to 
guide the male to the female. At last, Mr. 
Btdt’^ appears to have solved the difticulty; 
ho finds that all the Lampyridcc which he has 
tritd are highly distasteful to insectivorous 
mammals and birds. Hence it is in accordanco 
witli Mr. Bales’ view, hereafter to l>e explained, 
that many iinsects mimic the Lampyridm 
closely, in order to bo mishiken for them, and 
thus to escape destruction, lie further be- 
lieves that the luminous species profit by 
iHiing at once rocognisi'd as unpalatable. 



File. 10. TAphroderes 
distort UB vniucl) en- 
Urged). Upper fig- 
ure, male ; lower 
figure, female. 


It is probable that the same explanation may be extended to the 


K. Doiibledny, * Annals and 
M.ag. of Nat. Hist.’ voh i. 1848, p. 

I may add that the wings in 
certain Hvineuoptera (see Shuckanl, 
* Kossorial Hymenop.’ 1837, pp. 39- 
4JI) ditVt*r in ncuratiun according to 
sex. 

” H. \V. Unteg, in ‘Journal of 
Proc. hiuu. Soc.’ vol. vi. 18U2, p. 


74. Mr. Wonfor*.s observations are 
quoteit in ‘ Popular Science Review/ 
1888, p. 34.3. 

‘ I'he Naturalist in Nicaragua,* 
1874, }»p. 318-320. On the phoa- 
phore.scence of the eggs, see ‘Annals 
and Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ 1871,* Nov./ 
p, 372. 
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Elators, both soxos of which are highly luminous. It is not 
known why the wings of the female glow-worm have not been 
developed ; but in her present state she closely resembles a 
larva, and as larvro are so largely preyed on by many animals, 
we can understand why she has l)eon rendered so much more 
luminous and conspicuous than the male ; and why the larvm 
themselves are likewise luminous. 

Dijftrence in Size between the Sexes, — With insects of all kinds 
the males are commonly smaller than the females; and this 
difference can often be detected even in the larval state. Si> 
considerable is the difference between the male and female 
cocoons of the silk-moth {Domhyx mori), that in France they are 
separated by a particular mode of weighing.** In the lower 
clas-ses of the animal kingdom, the greater size of the females 
seems generally to depend on their developing an enormous 
number of ova ; and this may to a certain extent hold gocni with 
insects. But Dr. Wallace has suggested a much more probable 
explanation. He finds, after carehilly attending to the develop- 
ment of the caterpillars of Bamhyx cynthia and yumamni^ and 
especially to that of some dwarfed caterpillars reared from a 
second brood on unnatural footl, **that in i)ro|K)rtion as the in- 
“ dividual moth is finer, so is the time reejuired for its metamor- 
‘'phosis longer; and for tliis reason the female, which is the 
“ larger and heavier insect, from having to enrry her numerous 
“ eggs, will Ik) j)reeoded by the male, which is smaller and has 

less to mature.” Now as most insects arc 8hort-live<l, and as 
they are exposed to many dangers, it would manifestly l>o ad- 
vantageous to the female to l>c impregnated ns soon as possible. 
This end would bo gained by the males l)eing first matured in 
large numlxjrs ready for tlic advent of the females ; and this 
again would naturally follow, as Mr A. R. Wallace has re- 
marked,*® through natural selection; for the smaller males 
would be first matured, and thus would proertjato a largt? 
numlxjr of offspring which would inherit the reduced size of 
their male parents, whilst the larger males from being matured 
later would leave fewer offspring. 

There are, however, exceptions to the rule of male insects 
being smaller tlian the females ; and some of those oxcejdioTis are 
intelligible. Size and strength would bo an advantage to the 
males, which fight for the possession of the females; and in 
those cases, as with the stag-beetle (Lucanus), the males are 
larger than the females. There are, however, other Iwetles 

** Robioet, * Vers & Soie,’ 1848, vol. v. p. 486. 
p. 207. * Journal (S Proc. Ent. aoc. 

^Transact. Ent. Soc.* 3rd nerics* Feb. 4th, 1867, p. ixzi. 
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which arc not known to fight together, of which the males 
cxc>Ged the females in size ; and the meaning of this &ct is not 
known ; but in some of these cases, as with the huge Dynastes 
and Megasoma, we can at least sec that there would be no 
necessity for the males to be smaller than the females, in order 
to bo matured before them, for these beetles are not shortrlived, 
and there would be ample time for the pairing of the sexes. So 
again, male dragon-flies ( Libel lulidsD) are sometimes sensibly 
larger, and never smaller, tlian the females;*® and as Mr. 
MocLaclihiu believes, they do not generally pair with the females 
until a week or fortm'glit lias elapsed, and until they have 
assumed their jiroper masculine colours. But the most curious 
case, shewing on what complex and easily-overlooked relations, 
so trifling a character as difference in size between the sexes 
may de|K*nd, is that of the aculeate Hymenoptera ; for Mr. F. 
Smith informs me that throughout nearly tlie whole of this 
large group, the males, in accordance with the general rule, are 
smaller than the females, and emerge al>out a w^eek liefore them ; 
but amongst the Bees, the males of A}) is meUiiica^ Anthidium 
mfniicntum,md Anthophomacervorum, and amongst the Fossores, 
the males of the Methx'a ichheuymmides^ are larger than the 
females. The exjilanation of this anomaly is that a marriage 
flight is al)soluteIy necessary with these sjK^cies, and the male 
rcHjuires great strength and size in ord(^r to carry the female 
thrt»ugh the air. Incrciisod size has here l)een acquired in op- 
|x>sitioii to tlie usual relation l)etween size and the ijeriod of 
development, for the males, though larger, emerge before the 
smaller females. 

We will now’ review the several Orders, selecting such facts 
as more i)articularly concern us. The Ijepidoptera (Butterflies 
and Moths) will l)e retained for a seimrate chapter. 

Order, T/nisinnra. — The memlxjrs of this lowly organized 
order are wingless, dull-coloured, minute insects, with ugly, 
almost misshaiKin heads and Ixidies. Their sexes do not differ; 
hut they are interesting as shewing us that the males pay 
sedulous court to the females even low down in the animal 
scale, t^ir J. Lubbock says : ** it is very amusing to see these 
** little creatures {Smyuihurtia luleus) coquetting together. The 
*• male, which is much smaller than the female, runs round her, 

and they butt one another, standing face to face, and moving 

*• For this aud other statements see p. 344, 
on the sissc of the sexes, see Kirby * Transact. Linnean Soc,* voL 

and S|>6nce, ibid, vol. iii. p. 300 ; xxvi. 1808, p. 290. 
on the duration of life in insccta. 
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** backward and forward like two playful lanilis. Then the 
female pretends to run aw'ay and the male runs after her with 
“ a queer appearance of anger, gets in front and stands facing 
" her again ; then she turns coyly round, but he, quicker and 
‘‘ more active, scuttles round too, and seems to whip her 
with his antennsB ; then for a bit they stand face to face, 
play with their antemisB, and seem to be all in all to one 
" another.” 

Order, Diptera (Flies). — The sexes differ little in colour. The 
greatest differeiu;e, known to Mr. F. Walker, is in the genus 
Bibio, in which the males are bhickish or quite Mack, and the 
females obscure brownish-orange. The genus Elaphoinyia, dis- 
covertnl by Mr. Wallace in New^ Guinea, is highly remarkable, 
as the males are furnished with horns, of vrhich the females are 
quite destitute. The horns spring from lH?neath the eyes, and 
curiously resemble those of a stag, lieing either bninclied or jhiI- 
mated. in one of the sj)ecies, they equal the wliole laxly in 
length. They might be thought to lie adapted for lighting, but 
as in one sjx'cies they are of a U'autiful pink colour, edged with 
black, with a ixile centnd stripe, and as these insects have 
altogether a very elegant appearance, it is perhaj^s more probable 
tliat they serve as ornaments. That the males of sarnie Biptera 
fight together is certain; for Prof. Westwo(xl‘* has several times 
seen this with the Tipulie. The males of other Diptera ai>- 
imrently try to win the female.s by their music: H. Muller‘S 
w'atched for some time two males of an Eristalis courting a 
female; they hovered alcove her, and flew from side to side, 
making a high humming noise at the same time. Gnats and 
mosquitoes (Culicidm; also setnn to attract each other by hum- 
ming ; and Prof. Mayer has recently ascertained that tlie hairs 
on the antennae of the male vibrate in unison with the notes of a 
tuning-fork, within the range of the sounds omitted by the female. 
The longer hairs vibrato symjiathctically with the graver notes, 
and the shorter hairs with the higher ones. Landois also asst^rts 
that he has repeatedly drawn down a whole swarm of gnats by 
uttering a particular note. It may be added that the mental 
faculties of the Diptera are probably higher tlian in most other in- 
sects, in accordance with their highly dcvelopcjd nervous system.** 

*• ‘The Malay Archi]>clago/ vol. Mr. B. T. LtiwtutH 

ii. 1869, }). iiijr work, * On the Anatomy of the 

‘Modern ClnKgiBcntion of In- Hlow-Hy, Muhca vomitorin,* 1870, p. 
sectV vol. ii. 1840, p. 526. 14. He remarks (p. 3:i) that, “the 

*** Anwendung. &c., * Verb. d. n. “ captured fiies utter a peculiar 
V. Jahrg.* xxix. p. 80. Mayer, in “ plaintive note, and that this sound 
‘American Naturalist,* 1874, p. 236. “ causes other flies to disappear.*’ 
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Order, IlemijAera (Field-nug«\— Mr. J. W. Douglas, who has 
particularly attended to tlie British species, has kindly given me 
an account of their sexual dififercnces. The males of some species 
arc furiiishecl with wings, whilst the females are wingless ; the 
sexes differ in the fonn of their Ixxlies, elytra, antenna and Igrsi ; 
but ;is the signification of these differences are unknown, they 
may lie liere passed over. The females are generally larger and 
more robust than the males. With British, and, as far as 
Mr. Douglas knows, with exotic sjxjcies, the sexes do not 
commonly differ much in colour; but in alwut six British 
speci(f8 the male is considerably darker than the female, and 
in al)out four other species tlie female is darker than the male. 
Both sexes of some species are IxMiutifnlly coloured ; and as 
these insects emit an extremely nauseous odour, their cou- 
s]>icuou8 colours may servo as a signal that they are unpalat- 
able to insectivorous animals. In some few cases their colours 
appear to l>o directly proti'Ctive: thus l*rof. Hoffmann informs 
me that he could hardly distinguish a small pink and green 
sj)ecie8 from the buds on the trunks of lime-trees, which this 
insect fre«iucnts. 

Some species of Ketiuvida3 make a stridulating noise; and, in 
the case of Pirat*s stridulm, this is said*-’ to be effected by the 
movement of the neck within the pro-thoracic cavity. Accord- 
ing to Westriug, Jietlttvius f^ersomitus also stridulates. But I 
liavc IK) reason to supixise that this is a sexual character, ex- 
cepting that with non-social insects there seems to be no use 
for sound-producing organs, unless it be as a sexual call. 

Order, liomoytera. — 'E\ory one who has wandered in a tropi- 
cal forest must have lx*en astonished at the din made by the 
male Cicadm. The females are mute; as the Grecian poet 
Xenarclius says, Happy the Cicadas live, since they all have 

voiceless wives/* The noise thus made could !)e plainly heard 
on Ixmrd the ** Beagle,” when anchored at a quarter of a mile 
from the shore of Brazil ; and Captain Hancock says it can be 
heard at the distance of a mile. The Greeks formerly kept, and 
the Chinese now keep these insects in cages for the sake of 
their song, so that it must bo pleasing to the ears of some men.® 
The Cicadidfe usually sing during the day, whilst the Fulgoridfe 
a])|»ear to lx> night-songsters. The sound, according to Landois,'*’* 

** Westwood, ‘Modern Class, of also, on the Fulgorido:, Kii'by and 
Insects,’ vol. ii. p. 47:t. Spence, * Jntroduct.* vol. ii. p. 401. 

** These particulars are taken ** ‘l^itschrift filr wissenschaf^ 
from Westwood’s ‘ Modern Class, of Zoolog.* B. xvii. 1867, s. 152>158. 
Insects,’ vol. ii. 1840, p. 422. Sec, 
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is produced by the vibration ot the lips of the spiracles, which 
are set into motion by a current of air emitted from the tracheae ; 
but this view has lately liocn disputed. Dr. Powell appears to 
have proved^ that it is produced by the vibration of a mem- 
brane, set into action by a special muscle. In the living insect, 
whilst stridulating, this membrane can bo seen to vibrate ; and 
in the dead insect the proper sound is heard, if the muscle, 
when a little dried and hardened, is ])ulled with the point of a 
pin. In the female the whole complex musical apptiratus is 
present, but is much less developed than in the nmle, and is 
never used for producing sound. 

With respect to the object of the music. Dr. Hartman, in 
speaking of the Cicada aeptemdecim of the United States, says, ** 
the drums are now (June 6th and 7th, 1851) hoard in all 
“ dii-ections. This I believe to be the marital summons from 
** the males. Standing in thick chestnut sprouts alx)ut as high 
“ as my head, where hundrc<ls were around me, I ol>8ervcd the 
“ females coming around the drumming males.” Ho adds, “ this 
“ season (Aug, 1868) a dwarf pear-tree in my garden produced 
“ about fifty larvse of Ctr. pruiuosa ; and I several times noticed 
“ the females to alight near a male while ho was uttering his 
clanging notes.” Fritz Muller writes to me from 8. lirazil 
that he has often listened to a musical contest In^twcHin two or 
three males of a sf>ecies with a particularly loud voice, W‘atod 
at a considerable distance from each other ; as soon fis one had 
finished his song, another immediately Ixtgau, and then another. 
As there is so much rivalry l»ctwcen the males, it is probabh* 
that the females not only find them by their sounds, but that, 
like female birds, they are excited or allured by the male with 
the most attractive voice. 

I have not heard of any wcll-markod cases of ornamenhil 
difftirences between the sexes of the Homoptera. Mr. Douglas 
informs me that there are three British species, in which the 
male is black or marked with black bands, whilst the females are 
pale-coloured or obscure. 

Order, Orthoptera (Crickets and Grasshoppers).— The males in 
the three saltatorial families in this Order are remarkable for 
their musical powers, namely the Achetidse or crickets, the 
Locustidie for which there is no equivalent English name, and tlie 
Acridiiche or grasshoppers. The stridulation produced by some 

** * Transact. New Zealand In- from a ‘Journal of the Doinj^s of 
stitute,' vol. V. 1873, p. 280. Cicada sejdcmdectm * by l)r. Mart* 

** I am indebted to Mr. Wahh man. 
for having sent me this extract 
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of tho LocustidsD is so loud that it can be heard during the ni^t 
at the distance of a mile ; ^ and that nia<le hy certain species is 
not unmusical even to the human ear, so that the Indians on the 
Amazons keep them kf wicker cages. All ol>8crvers agree that 
the sounds serve either to call or excite the mute females, yith 
respect to the migratory locusts of Russia, Korte has given “ an 
interesting case of selection by the female of a male. The males 
of this sixKues (l*><chyfyltis mi /ratorius) whilst coupled with tho 
female stridulate from auger or jealousy, if approached by other 
males. The house-cricket \\lien surpnsc^d at night uses its voicxj 
to warn its fellows.^ In North America the Katy-did 
phyl/urn to n rav am, one €*{ the Locustidffi) is descril)ed®° as mount- 
ing on tho upjKjr branches of a trw, and in the evening beginning 
Ills noisy babble, while rival notes isiuie from the neighbouring 
“ trees, and the groves resound with the call of Katy did-she^did 
** the live-long night.” Mr. 

Rates, in sfKHiking of the Euro- 
pean field-cricket (one of the 
Achetidfle), say.s, ** the male ha.s 
been ol)served to place hiin- 
“ self in the eveniiig at the 
“ entrance of his burrow, and 
“ stridulate until a female ap- 
“ proa(?hcs, when tho louder 
notes arc succeeded by a 
more sulKlued tone, whilst 
“ tho successful musician ca- 
“ resses with his antennro tho 
“ mate ho has won.”^' Dr. 

Scudder was able to excite one 
of these insects to answer him, 
hy rubbing on n file with a 
quill.® In lK>th sexes a re- 
markable auditory ajiparatus 

has been discovert by Von Siebold, situated in the front legs.” 




Fip. 1 1 Grylluft camiv^tris (from Landois). 

Right-hand figure, under side of part of a 
uing-nervure. much magnified, shott ing 
the Iwtb, ft. 

Left-hand figure, upper surface of wing- 
cwver, w ilh tho projecting, smooth nervure^ 
r, across which the teeth {st) are acraiwd. 


L. GuiUliu^, * Transact Lmn. 
Soc.* vol, XV. p. 154. 

*• 1 state thi.s on the authority 
of Koppou, * Ueher die* Hcuschrockcn 
in SUdrusslaud/ 1806, p. 32, for I 
have in vain endeavoured to pi'ocure 
Korte’s work. 

Gilbert \Milte, * Nat. Hist, of 
Sclborno,* vol. li. 1825, p. 2<)2. 

Harris, * Insects of New Eng- 
land,* 1842, p. 128. 

•* ‘The Naturalist on the Ama- 


zons,* vol. i. 1863, p. 252. Mr. 
Bates gives a very interesting dis- 
cus.s)on on the gradations in the 
musical apparatus of the three 
families. See also Westwooil, 
* Modern Class.’ vol, it. pp. 445 
and 453. 

‘ Proc. Boston Soc. of Nat. 
Hist.* vol. xi. April, 1868. 

** * Nouveau Manuel d’Anat. 
Comp.* (French iranslat.), tom. I 
1850, p. 567. 
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In the three Families the sounds are differently producccl. In 
the males of the Achetidfle both win^-covers have the same 


apparatus; and this in the field-cricket ramjieatrta, 

fig. 11) consists, as desc*ril)ed hy LaiidoiS,^ of fn»in 131 to 138 
sharp, transverse ridges or teeth (>t) on the under side of one of 
the nervures of the wing-cover. This ttK>thed nervure is rapidly 
8crai>ed acniss a proji^cting, smooth, herd nor- 



vuro ( 1 ) on the up|)er surface <»f the oj)j)osite 
wing. First one wing is ruhlKHl over the 
other, and then the movement is reversed. 
Iloth wings are raised a little at the same 
time, 80 as to increase the resonance. In 
some species the wing-covers of the lualt's are 
funiished at the base with a talc-like plate. 

I here give a drawing (fig. 12) of the teeth on 
the under side of the nervure of another 


Fifr I-’ T«*th '»f X»’r* 

till)-' Iri’ta 


s|H?cies of (jryllus, viz , thnntsliruH, Witli 
resj)cct to the formation of the.se teeth, Dr. 
(irulKjr Inis shewn that they have Is'cn de- 


velo|>ed by the aid of .selection, from the minute scales and hairs 
with which the wings and Innly art; coveretl, and 1 came to the 
same conclusion with res{Ks?t to tlKK^c of the (’oh optern. But 
Dr. GnilKT further shews that their development is in part 
directly due to the stimulus from the friction of one wing over 


the other. 


In the Locust id® the opixisito wing-covers differ from each 
other in structure (fig. 13). and the action cannot, as in the 
la.st family, t>e reversifd. The left wing, which acts a# the 


bow, lies over the right wing which wrvos as the fiddle. ()ne 
of tlie nervures ( /) on the under surface of the former is 
finely serrated, and is scrajK^d across the prominent nervurt‘8 
on the upjx;r surface of the opjiosito or right wing. In our 
British i%ingonura virhlinsim t it apjteared to me that the 
serrated nervure is rublied against the roundwl hind-comer 
of the opposite wing, the edge of which is thickened, coloured 
brown, and very sharp. » In the right wing, but not in the left, 
there is a little plate, as transparent as talc, surrounded by 
nervures, and called the speculum. In EpJnppigfr vitimv^ a 
memlier of this same family, we have a curious subordinate 


modification ; for the wing-covers ore greatly reduced in size, 
but ** the posterior part of the pro-thorax is elevated into a kind 


'ZeitKchrift fir wiRHenschaft. •• ‘Ueber der Touapparat <k*r 
Zoolog.* B. ivii. 1H67, s. 117. I^ocustidcn, eia Beitrag zum Dar- 

*• Westwood, ‘Modem Class, of winisrous,* ‘Zeitsrh. fiir wiwe 
laaecta,* vol. i. p. 440. 2Soolog.* B. xxii. 1872, p. 100. 
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of dome over the wing-covers, and which has probably the 
effect of increabing the bouiuL**®" 



Fig. 13 . Ch'orucocluB (from Bote*), a, b LoU-tt uf opposite wlng^cover^ 


Wo thus 800 that the musical apparatus is more differentiated 
or specialised in the Locustidro (which include, I believe, the 
most powerful iKirformcrs in the Order), than in the Achetidie, 
in wliich lx)th wing-c-ovors have the same structure and the 
same function.** Landois, however, detected in one of the 
Locustidfo, uatncly m Decticus, a short and narrow row of small 
teeth, mere riuliincnts, 011 tho inferior surface of the right wing- 
cover, which underlies the other and is never used as the bow. 
I observed tlio same rudimentary structure on the under side of 
the right wing-cover in Phanymura viruiissima. Hence we may 
infer with confidence that tlio liocustidw are descended from a 
form, in which, os in the existing Achetiilm, both wing-covers 
bad serrated nervures on the niidor surface, and could be 
indifferently used os the Ik)w ; but that in the lAX'ustidse the 
two wing-covers gradually l)ecame differentiated and iKirfected, 

W’cstwofM!, ‘Mixlern of Insects,* vol. i. p. 451^. 

** Landois, ‘Zcitsch. f. wiss. ZtKtlog.' B. xvii. 1867, s. 121, 123, 
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on the principle of the division of lal)our, tlio one to act ex- 
clusively as the lx)\v, and the other as the ilddle. Dr. Gruber 
takes the same view, anti has shewn that rudimentary teeth are 
commonly found on the inferior surface of the right wing. By 
what steps the more simple apparatus in the AchetidaB originated, 
we do not know, but it is prolxablo that the bastvl portions of 
the wing-covers originally overlapped each other as they do at 
present; and tliat the friction of the nervuros produced a 
grating sound, as is now the case with the wing-covers of the 
females.® A grating sound thus occasionally and accidentally 
made by the males, if it served them ever so little as a love-call 
to the females, might readily have been intensified through 
sexual selection, by variations in the roughness of the norvures 
having been continually preserved. 

In the last and third Family, namely the Acridiidro or 
grasshoppers, the stridulation is produced in a very diflferent 
manner, and according to Dr. Scudder, is not so shrill as in the 


preceding Families. The inner surface of the femur (fig. 14, r) 
is furnished with a longitudinal row of minute, elegant, lancet- 
shaped, elastic teeth, from 85 to 93 in number and these are 
scraixjd across the sliarp, projecting nervures on the wing-covers, 


which are thus made to vibrate 



’ig. 14. llind’U'g of StonoUiihriM pr»torttin : 
r.the fttridulatlng ridgi* ; lower figure, the 
ridge, much magnified 


and resound. Ilarris** says 
that when one of the males 
begins to play, he first “ Ix^nds 
" tlie shank of the hind-leg 
" beneath the tliigh, where it 
“ is lodged in a furrow de- 
signed to receive it, and 
then draws the leg briskly 
up and down. Ho does not 
“ play both fiddles together, 
but alternately, first upon 
one and then on the other.” 
In many species, the base 
of tlie abdomen is hollowed 
out into a great cavity wliich 
is believed to act as a ro- 
sounding board. In Pneu- 
mora (fig. 15), a S. African 


genus belonging to the same family, we meet with a now 


•* Mr. WnUh aho ioforma me " wing-covm together.” 
that he him notired that the female Landoia, ibid. a. 113* 

of the Platf/phi/llum concavufUj ‘ Inaecta of New England,* 

** when captured mnicea a feeble 1842, p. 133. 

** grr.ting noise ty shufiling her 
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and remarkable modification; in the males a small notched 
ri<lge projects obliquely from each side of the abdomen, 
against which the hind femora are rubbed.^* As the male is 
furnished with wings (tlie female being wingless), it is re- 
markable that the thighs are not rubbed in the usual manner 
agaiast the wing-covers ; but this may perhaps be accounted for 
by the unusually small size of the hind-legs. I have not been 
able to examine the inner surface of the thighs, which, judging 



Pig. 15. Pnettmor* (from ipcrimonji In the British Museum). Upper figure, nuile 
iviwer ligoie, kOMU'. 

from analogy, would be finely serrated. The sjteciesof Pneumora 
have been more profoundly modified for the sake of stridulation 
than any other orthopterous insect ; for in the male tlio whole 
lK)dy has been converted into a musical instrument, being 

West wood, * Modern 01ns.<ilir;Uit>n,’ vol. i. p, 462. 
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distended wit)i air, like a great pellucid bhiddor, so as to 
Increase the resonance. Mr. Trimen informs me that at the 
Cape of Good Hoi)e those insects make a wonderful noise 
during the night 

In the three foregoing families, the females are almost always 
destitute of an efficient musical apparatus. But there arc a few 
exceptions to this rule, for Dr. Gruber has shewn that l)oth 
sexes of Ephippiger vitium are thus provided; though the organs 
differ in the male and female to a certain extent. Hence we 
cannot suppose that they have lx>en transferreil from the mah^ 
to the female, as appears to have l)een the case with the secondary 
wxual chanicters of many other animals. They must have Ikjcu 
inde|X‘ndentIy dcveloi>od in the two .coxes, which no dr)ubt 
mutually call to each other during the season of love. In most 
other I.m'ustidne (but not according to Laudois in IX‘< ti<*us) the 
ftm.ales have rudiments of the stridulatory organs ]u*o|ht to the 
male; from whom it is probable that these have lK*t'n tnmsferred. 
Laudois also found such rudiments on the under surface of the 
wing-covers of the female Achetid®, and on the femora of tht‘ 
female Acridiid®. In the Homoptera, also, the females have the 
jiro|>er niu.sieal apjMiratu.s in a functionloss state; and we shall 
hereafter meet in other divisions of the animal kingdom with 
many instances of structures proper to tlie male lieing present 
in a rudimentary condition in the female. 

LandoLs has oliservcnl another important fact, namely, that in 
the females of the Acridiid®, the stridulating tettli on the 
femora remain throughout life in the same condition in which 
they first appear during the larval state in both M xes. In the 
males, on the other hand, they Income further dttvelo|KMl, and 
acquire their perfect structure at the last moult, when the insect 
is mature and ready to breed. 

From the facta now given, we see that the means by w’hich 
the males of the Orthoptera produce their sounds are extremely 
diversified, and are altogether different froni those employed by 
the Homoptera.^^ But throughout the animal kingdom we 
often find the same object gained by the most diversified means ; 
this seems due to the whole organisation having undergone mul- 
tifarious changes in the course of ages, and as jmrt after pari 
vari(id different variations were taken advantage of for the 
same general puri)08e. The diversity of means for producing 
sound in the three families of the Orthoptera and in the 

** IvAodotji ha# recently found in moptera ; and thi« in a KurprUtog 
certain Orthoptera rudimentary fact. Sre ‘ Zoitachr. filr wiMften»ch. 
structures chwely similar to the Z<ioIog.* It. xxti. Heft 3, 1871, p. 
4ouiid-prodacing organs in the Ho* 348. 
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Homoptora, impresses the mind with the high importance of these 
structures to the males, for the sake of calling or alluring the 
females. Wo need feel no surprise at the amount of modification 
which the Orthoptera have undergone in this respect, as we now 
unow, from Dr. Rudder's remarkable discovery,^* tliat there has 
been more than ample time. This naturalist has lately found 
a fossil insect in the Devonian formation of New Brunswick, 
which is furnished with “ the well-known tympanum or stridu- 
“ lating apparatus of the male Locustidjo.” The iusect, though 
in most respects relaUid to the Neuroptera, appears, as is so often 
the ca.so with very ancient forms, to connect the two related 
Orders of the Neuroptera and Orthoptera. 

I have but little more to stiy on the Orthoptera. Some of the 
sj)ccie.s are very pugnacious: when two male field-crickets 
{Oryilits cumpeatrU) are confined together, they fight till one 
kills the other; and the s]}6cies of Mantis are described as 
mauoBuvring with their sword-like front-limbs, like hussars witli 
their sabres. The Chinese keep these insects in little bamboo 
cages, and match them like game-cocks.^® With respect to 
colour, some exotic locusts are beautifully ornamented; the 
posterior wings l>eing marked with red, blue, and black; but as 
tluroughout the Order the sexes rarely differ much in colour, it 
is not probable that they owe their bright tints to sexual 
selection. Conspicuous colours may be of use to these insects, 
by giving notice that they are unpalahible. Thus it has been 
observed ** that a bright-coloured Indian locust was invariably 
rejected when offered to birds and lizards. Some cases, however, 
are known of sexual differences in colour in this Order. The 
male of an American cricket'*^ is described os being as white os 
ivory, whilst the female varies from almost white to greenish- 
yellow or dusky. Mr. Walsh informs me that the adult male of 

ectrum fenwratum (one of the Phasmidm) “ is of a shining 
** brownish-yellow colour ; the adult female being of a dull, 
** opaque, cinereous brown ; the young of both sexes being green.” 
Lastly, 1 may mention that the male of one curious kind of 
cricket^ is furnished with **a long membranous appendage, 
" which falls over the face like a veil but what its use may be, 
is not known. 

** * Transact. Ed t. Soc.' 3nl Mries, The (Fcanthus nivalis, Harris, 

vol. it. (* Journal of Proceedings,* * Insects of New England,' 184*2. p. 
P* 117.) 124. The two sexes of <2r. 

Westwood, ‘ Modern Class, of of Europe differ, as I hear from 
Insects,* vol. i. p. 427 ; for crickets, Victor Cams, in nearly the same 
P* 44f». manner. 

*• Mr. Ch. Horne, in ‘ Proc. Ent. Platvhlemnus : Westwood, 

Soc * May 3, 1869. p. xii. * Modern Class.* vol. i. p. 447. 

O 
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Order, Neuroptei'a, — Little need here lie said, except as to 
colonr. In the Ephemeridao the sexes often differ slightly in 
their obscure tints but it is not prolmble that the males are 
thus rendered attractive to the females. The Libel lulida?, or 
<lragon-flies, are oniamenteil with splendid green, blue, yellow, 
and vermilion metallic tints ; and the sc*xes often differ. Thus, 
as Prof. Westwoixi remnrk.s,®” the males of some of the 
Agrionidas, '' are of a rich blue with black wings, whilst the 

females are fine green with colourless wings.” But in Agrion 
liamhurit these colours arc exactly reversed in the two sexes.'^’ 
In the extensive N. American genus of Hetrorina, the males alone 
have a lieautiful carmine spot at the bast* of each wing. In 
Ahas the Imsal i>art of the alKlomen in the male is a vivid 

ultramarine blue, and in the female grass-green. In the allied 
genus GomphiLS, on the other hand, and in some other genera, 
the sexes differ but little in colour. In closely-allied fonns 
throughout the animal kingdom, similar cases of the sexes 
differing greatly, or very little, or not at all, are of frtxpumt 
occurrence. Although there is so wide a difference in colour 
l)ctween the sexes of many Lil>ellulidro, it i.s often difilcult to say 
which is the more brilliant ; and the (►rdinary coloration of tlu; 
two sexes is reversed, n.s we have just 6c^en, in one six^cies of 
Agrion. It is not probable that their colours in any case have 
l)een gained as a protection. Mr. Macl^chlan, who ha.s clost>ly 
attended to this family, writes to mo tliat dragon-flies— the 
tyi-auts of the insect-world— are the least liable of any insect to 
l>e attacked by birds or other enemies, and he believes that their 
bright colours serve as a sexual attraction. Certain dragon-flies 
ai>i«irently are attracted by particular colours : Mr. Patterson 
ol»served** that the Agrionid®, of which the mak?s are blue, 
settled in numbers on the blue float of a fishing line; whilst tv/o 
other species were attracted by shining white colours. 

It is an interesting fact, first noticed by Schelver, that, in 
several genera l)elonging to two sub-families, the males on first 
emergence from the pupal state, are coloured exactly like the 
females; but that their bodies in a short time assume a con- 
spicuous milky-blue tint, owing to the exudation of a kind of oil, 
soluble in ether and alcohol. Mr. MacLachlon believes that in 
the male of Lihdfula deprei^m this change of colour does not occur 
until nearly a fortnight after the metamorphosis, when the sexes 
are ready to pair. 

** B. D. WaUh, the * Pscudo-ncu- indebted to this nnturali>«t for the 
ropt^ra of IlIinoiH/ jn * Proc. Ent. following facta on HetaTlna. Anax, 
6oc. of Phihidelphin/ 18G2, p. 3G1. and Gonnphu.s. 

*• ‘Modern Claws.' v«l. ii. p. 37. ** *Tran!«act. Ent. Soc.' vol. i. 

** WaUh, ibid. p. 381. I am 183d, p. ixxxi. 
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Certain species of Neurothomis present, according to Braner, “ 
a curious case of dimorphism, some of the females having ordinary 
wings, whilst others have them very richly netted, as in the 
“ males of the same species.” Brauer " explains the phenomenon 
" on Darwinian principles by the supposition that the close 
netting of the veins is a secondary sexual character m the 
males, which has been abruptly transferred to some of the 
females, instead of, os generally occurs, to all of them.” Mr. 
MacLaclilan informs mo of another instance of dimorphism 
in several sjxjcies of Agrion, in which some individuals are of 
an orange colour, and these are invariably females. This is 
probably a case of reversion ; for in the true Libellulm, when 
the sexes differ in colour, the females are orange or yellow; 
so that supix)sing Agrion to be descended from some primordial 
form which resembled the typical Libellulso in its sexual cha- 
racters, it would not bfi surprising that a tendency to vary in 
lliis manner should occur in the females alone. 

Although many dragon-flies are large, powerful, and fierce 
insects, the males have not Ixjcn ol>served by Mr. MacLaclilan to 
fight together, excepting, as ho believes, in some of the smaller 
species of Agrion. In another group in this Order, namely, the 
Termites or white ants, both sexes at the time of swarming may 
bo seen running about, ** the male after the female, sometimes 
" two chasing one female, and contending with great eagerness 
“ who shall w’in the prize. The Atarpos pulsatoi'ius is said 
to make a noise with its jaws, w^hich is answered by other 
individuals.*® 

Order, IJymemptem , — That inimitable observer, M. Fabrc,** in 
describing the habits of Ccrceris, a wasp-like insect, remarks tliat 
” figlits frequently ensue lx)tween the males for the possession of 
” some particular female, who sits an apparently unconcerned 
” beholder of the struggle for supremacy, and when the victory 
” is decided, quietly flies away in company with the conqueror.” 
Westwood says that the males of one of the saw-flies (Tenthre- 
dinm) “ have been found fighting together, with their mandibles 
” locked.” As M. Pabre speaks of the males of Ccrccris striving 
to obtain a particular female, it may be well to bear in mind 
that insects i^longing to this Order have the power of recognising 

** See nbatract in the ‘Zoological *• See an interesting article. 
Record ’ for 1SG7, p. 450. ‘The Writings of Fabre/ in ‘Nat. 

** Kirby and Spence, ‘lutroduct. Hist. Review/ April 1862, p. 122. 
to Entomology,* vol. it. 1818, p. 35. ‘Journal of Proc. of EntomoJog, 

** Houzeau, ‘ Les Facultes Men- Soc.* Sept. 7th, 1863, p. 169. 
tales,* &c. Tom. i. p. l(»4. 
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each other after long intervals of time, amt are deeply attached. 
For instance, PicriX' Hwber, whoso iitvimicy no one tlonbtK, 
separatt^d some ants, and wlicn, ufier an interval of four inontlih, 
they met olh4;rs which had fonnerly Ulonged to the same 
community, they recognised and caresstnl one another with their 
antennox Had they Ikmu stningers tiny would have fouglit 
together. Again, wlien two communities engage in a Uittle, the 
ants on the sjimc side s«»metiimi#i attack each other in the general 
c^>Dfusion, hut they s^xm |K*rcei%'e their mistake, and the one ant 
soothes the other.’' 

In thi.s Order slight diffemices in ct»luur, according to wx, are 
common, hut conspiciiou.s differences are nire i-xcept in the 
family of Ikes; yet Ixdli s< xes of certain groujis are so hrilliuntly 
cokmrtd —for instanr** in Chrysis, in which \crinilion aud 
metallic greens prevail— that we are tempted to attiihutc the 
result to s<’xual se lection In the lchneum»M»ida3, according to 
Mr. Walsh,'* the males are almost universally lighter-oolouretl 
tliiiu the females. On the other haml, in the Tenlhreilinidai tin 
males are generally darker than the females. In the Sirieidio 
the .*‘X*Xts frequently differ; thus the male of simj JutfuruaiH 
l»anded with orange, whilst the female is dark purj^le ; but it is 
difficult to say which sex is the more ornamented. In Tnm j 
tohntjMT the female is much brighter-coloun'd than the maU*. 
I am informed by Mr. F. Smith, that the male ants of stjverul 
hj SACK'S are Mack, the f«‘niale.s M'ing testWH^ous, 

In the family of Ik'os, esix-cially in the solitary K|Kvics, os I 
hear fn»m the same eiitonioh»gist, the scat's often differ in colour. 
The males are generjilly the l*righter, and in IJombiiHas well asiu 
Apathus, much more variable in colour than the females. In 
Authophoni rt^fum the male is of a ri< li fulvous-brown, whilst 
the female is qiiit^* black : so are the females of several S|)ecics 
of Xylocopa, the males Ijeing bright yellow. On the other haml 
the femahfs of some sjics ies, as of A^dufua /ulm^ are much 
brighter-coloured tlian the male.s. Such differences in ciduiir 
can hardly Ik* accountesl for by the males l»eing defenceless and 
thus requiring protection, whilst the females are well defendtd 
by their stings. II Muller,^ who has fwrticularly attended to 
the Iiabits of l)ce.s, attribute's these differences in colour in chief 
part to sexual e lection. Tliat Ik'os liave a kc‘cn perception of 
colour is certain. He says that the males search eagerly ami 
fight for the possession of the females ; and he accounts through 

*• P. Hu»s*r, * Recherohw inir leg Philadelphia/ 1866, pp. 238*2.'ld. 
dea FoormU/ 1810, pp. UO, •* • Anwemlung der Darwirnwhuu 

“O* l.<*hrf auf bieiieii.' Verb. d. n. 

‘ Proc. Kototnoloj;. Soc. of Jnhrg. xxii. 
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such contesta for the inaiKiil»Ie8 of the males .being in certain 
r|ieci«a larger than those of the females. In some cases the 
mules are tar more numerous than the females, either early 
in the season, or at all times and places, or locally; whereas the 
females in <»th©r cases are api>arently in excess. In some species 
the more Ixjautiful males ap|x^r to have been selected bylhe 
females ; and in others the more lieautiful females by the males. 
Conse<|UCiitly in cc^rtaiii genera (M tiller, p. 42), the males of the 
hcverai spec*k« differ much in appearance, whilst the ftmalos are 
almo.Hi indistinguishable; in other genera the reverse occurs. 
H. Muller Injlieves (p. 82) tliat the colours gained by one sex 
through sexual selection have often Ixicn tninsferred in a variabh^ 
degrt*e to the other sex, just as the jiollen-coUecting apimratus 
of the female has often l»oen transferreil to the male, to whom 
it is alisolutoly useless.*^ 

Mutilfa Karopma makes a striduluting noise ; and according tc» 
Goureau l>oth sexes have this |>owcr. Ue attributes the sotind 
to the friction of the third and preceding abdominal segments, 
and I find that these surfaces ore marked w'ith verj" fine con- 
centric ridges; but so is the pnijecting thoracic collar, into which 
the hciul articulates, and this collar, when scratchwi with the 
|K)Hit of a ntMxlle, emits the pn)per sound. It is rather surprisiDg 
that l»oth sextos should have tlie power of stridulating, as the 
mule is winged and tlu; female wingless. It is notorious that 
Ikn.* express certain emotions, us of ang4'r, by the tone of their 
humming; and according to 11. Muller (p. K)), the males of 
some si>ecie8 make a peculiar singing noise whilst pursuing the 
females. 

M. IVirier iu hi» Article ‘In S«^ mnle }*raD*ifalhcr>? To u.ki* a 
st?Mwll**<!’!ipri*3»Iiarwin'(‘Ke- with ontiuary animals aa nearly 
vu»‘ St ieutiii<|u<\’ Krb, IHT.'l, p-HOS). iwrailvl a* if a female t'f 

!Atthout np}iaifutly ha%'in^ reliecteii any white quutlru}^ ur bird weie 
muth t»n the Aubjert, objeclA that as by a male of a bl.ick bretsi. 

the mnle.H of «k»oijil Ihh*« are known and the male and female 
to Ih; pr^tluretl from wnfertihse\i wen* jvfiireti together, will it l>e 
ov.t, they ctmbl not tniUAiiiit new prelendetl that the grandchildren 
rhuracteiH to their m.vle otl>|>riag. would not inherit a tendency u* 
This if< all extraordinary tdijeclion. bUckiies* from their male grand- 
A female bee fertiiiAed by a male, father? The acquirement of new 
which presented Aiitne character fa- characters by the sterile worker-boi*> 
cilitating the union of the sexes, or is n much more didicult case, but I 
rendering him more attractive to ha\e endeavoureti to shoiv in my 
the female, would lay egg# which ‘Drigin of S|>4Hnes' I h»w these sterile 
would |)rndure <»nly females; but beings are subjectetl to the power of 
these young feniale# would next natural selection, 
year priHlucH* mules ; and will it Iki tooted by Westw’<H>d, ‘Modei-n 

I I'etefided that such males wtmld Clnaa. of Insects,* rol. ii. p. 214. 
not inherit the ch.iractei*?* of their 
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Order, Co/eo;>^cm (Beetles),— Many beetles are coloured so as 
to resemble tbe surfaces which they Imbitually frequent, and 
they thus ^cape detection by their enemies. Other 8]xx*ie8, for 
instance diamond-beetles, are ornamented with splendid colours, 
which are often arranged in stripes, spots, crosses, and other 
elegant patterns. Such colours can hardly servo directly as a 
protection, except in the case of certain flower-feeding s|)ecios ; 
but they may serve as a warning or means of recognition, on the 
same principle as the phosphorescence of the glow-worm. As 
with beetles the colours of the two sexes are generally alike, we 
have no evidence that they have Ixjen gained tlm>ugh sexual 
selection; but tliis is at k^ast possible, for they may liave l>ecn 
developed in one sex and then transferred to the other; and 
this view is even in some degree probable in tijose groujjs which 
possess other well-marked secoiidary sexual charat'ters. Blind 
beetles, which cannot of course l>ehold each other’s lieauty, 
never, as I hear from Mr. Waterhouse, jun., exhibit bright 
colours, though they often liave i>olishtd coats; but the expla- 
nation of their obsenrity may be lliat they generally inhabit 
caves and other ol^scure stations. 

Some Longicoms, esixjcially certain Prionid®, offer an cxcei> 
tion to the rule tliat the sexes of beetles do not differ in colour. 
Most of these insects are lai^e and splendidly coloured. Tlie 
males in the genus P^Todcs,** which I siiw in Mr. Bates’s col- 
lection, are ^ncrally redder but rather duller than the ft^maks, 
the latter being coloured of a more or less sj)lendid golden-green. 
On the other hand, in one 6j>ecje8 the male is golden-green, the 
female being richly tinted with red and purple. In the genus 
Esmeralda the sexes differ so greatly in colour tliat they Jiave 
Vieen ranked as distinct species; in one s|>ecie8 lx>th are of a 
beautiful shining green, but the male lias a red thorax. On the 
whole, as far as I could judge, the females of those PrionitUc, in 

•* Pyrod€9 j^therritnuSy in the family of Loo^icoms. 
which the »exe« differ coiiii|tictiout»ly, K. Trimen and Waterhouiie, jun., 
riaa been dencribed hy Mr. liale* in iutbrm me of two Ijiinelliooras, 
‘Transact, Ent. UtK. 1809, |». 5(). vix., a Peritrichin and Trtebiu)^. the 
1 will specify the few other caae* in male of the latter being more 
which 1 have beard of a difference obscurely coloured than the female, 
m colour between tbe sexes of In ri/fus c/om/cm#s the male is black i 
beetle*. Kirby and Spence (‘In- and the female always, as it is 
troduct. to Entomology,’ vol. iii. p. believed, of a dark blue colour, with 
301) mention a Caniharis, Meloe, a red thorax. The male, also, of 
Rhagluro,and the Leptura tegtacea; Or$>Khcm oMi, as 1 hear from Mr. 
the male of the latUr being tea- Walsh, is black, the female (the 
taceouf, with a black thorax, and so-called 0. ruficoflis) having a 
the female of a dull red nil over, rufous thorax. 

These two Utter beetles belong to 
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which tho 8 CX 0 S differ^ arc coloured more richlj than the males, 
and this does not accord with the common rale in regard to 
colour, when acquired through sexual selection. 

A most remarkable distinction between the sexes of many 
iMJCtles is presented by the great boms which rise from the ln?ad, 
thorax, and clyf>eus of the males ; and in some few cases from 
the under surface of the Ixxiy. These horns, in the great family 
of the Lamellicoms, resemble those of various quadrupeds, such 
as stags, rhiuoceroses, &c., and are wonderful lx)th from their 
size and diversified shafK's. Instead of dc*8cribing them, I hav^i 
given figures of the males and females of some of the more re- 
markable forms. (Figs. 16 to 20.) The females generally ex- 
hibit rudiments of tho horns in the fonu of small knobs or 
ridges; but some are destitute of even the slightest rudiment. 
On the other hand, tho horns arc nearly as well developed in the 
female as in the male of Phamsm hxncip r ; and only a Httle less 
well developed in tho females of some other sjxjcics of this genus 
and of Copris. I am informed by Mr. Bates that the horns do 
not differ in any manner ct>rresponding witli tlie more imix)rtant 
characteristic difforem^es l)etween the several subdivisions of tho 
family : thus within tho same section of the genus Oiithopbagus, 
there ore si»ccics which have a single horn, and others which 
have two. 
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In almofst all canes, the horns are remarkable from their ex- 
cessive variability; so that a g^'adnated series can be formed, 
from the most highly developed males to others so degenerate 
that they can barely be distinguished from the females. Mr. 
Walsh** found that in Phatur^tts the horns were thrioe as 

long in some males as in others. Mr. Bates, after examining 
alcove a hundred males of (PidhophaguB I'unxjifer (fig. 20 ), thOtight 
that he had at last discovered a species in which the horns did 
not vary ; but furtlier research proved the contrary. 

The extraordinary size of the horns, and their widely different 
structure in closely-allied forms, indicate that they have been 
formed for some purix>se ; but their excessive variability in the 
males of the same sj>ecio.s leads to the inference that this purjx^se 
cannot l»e of a definite nature. The horns do not show marks of 
friction, os if used for any ordinary work. Some authors sup- 
pose?** that as the males wander al>f>ut much more than the 
females, they ref|uire horns as a defence against their enemies ; 
but as the horms are often blunt, tliey do ned seem well adaptcnl 
for defence. Tlie most obvious couj<*rtur(* i« that they are usthI 
by the males for fighting togetlier; but the males have never 
been closer vod to fight : nor could Mr. Bates, after a cartful 
examination of numerous s|Hicies,find any sufficient evidence, in 
their mutilated or broken cemdition, of their having l>eeD thus 
tistsL If the males ha*l IxHn habitual fighters, the size of their 
IkkUcs would probably have l»een increased through sexual 
selection, so as to have exceedwl that of tho females; but 
Mr. Bates, after com|>aring the two .sexes in alx)ve a hundn^d 
s}>ecie™s t)f the Copridas, did not find any marked difference In 
this res})ect amongst wcll-develojied individuals. In Lethrus, 
monover, a U?C!tle Ixilonging to the same great division of the 
Lamellicorns, the males are known to fight, but are not ])rovided 
with horns, though their mandibles are much larger than those 
of the female. 

The conclusion that tho bonis have lieon acquired as ornaments 
is that which host agrees with the fact of their having l)eenso 
immensely, yet not fixinlly, develojied, — as shewTi by their extreme 
variability in tho same 8|H?ci08, and by their extreme diversity in 
closoly-allicil species. This view will at first apptMir extremely 
improbable ; but wo shall hereafter find with many animals 
standing much higher in tho scale, namely fishes, amphibians, 
neptiles and birds, that various kinds of crests, knolis, horns and 
combs have lieeii developed apparently for this sole pnrposti. 

Tho males of OnitiB /ui'cifer (fig. 21 ), and of some other 

** * Proc. Kntomolog. Soc. of •• Kirby and Sponce, * Introtiuot. 
riiUndelphta,* 1864, p. 228. Eatomolog/ vol. lit p. 
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species of the genus, are furnished with singular projections on 
their anterior femora, and with a great fork or i)air of horns on 
the lower surface of the thorax. Judging 
from other insects, these may aid the male 
in clinging to the female. Although the 
males have not even a trace of a horn on 
t)jo upper surface of the knly, yet the fe- 
males plainly exliibit a rudiment of a single 
horn on the head (fig. 22, a ), and of a crest 
(?>) on the thorax. That the slight thonu'io 
crest in the female is a mdiiucnt of a pro- 
jection projXiT to the mnlo, tliQugh entirely 
aliseut in the male of this jmrticular siKcics, 
is chiar: for the ftiiiale of Jiuhia hi^tn ^a 
gtmus which comes next to Onitis) lias a 
similar sUght crest on the thorax, and the male l*ears a great 
projection in the same sitnation. .So, agjiin, there can Imnlly Ix) 
a doubt that the little |x>mt (a) on the head of the female Vnitis 



rt(f 21. Onitto furcifTT, 
vi.'wt-d frwoj be- 
ntath. 




Flu- 23. lyfl-lund fiffair, of furrlfor, J4toninjr. 

fbtaale. o. KuUliuritt .if c<>|:^hc h».ri». b. Trace uf ittorttclc hum or 

furcifer^ as well as on the head of the females of two or thrive 
allied species, is a mdimentary rc»f>reis'ntative of the cephalic 
horn, which is common to the males of so many Lamellicorn 
beetles, as in bhanmus (lig. 18). 

Ibc old belief that rudiments have Ixjcn created to coinpleto 
the scheme of nature is here so far from holding gcMxl, that wo 
have a complete inversion of the ordinary state of things in the 
family. Wo may reasonably suspect that tlie mak?8 originally 
bore horns and transferred them tc the females in a rudimentary 
conditioD, as in so many other Lamellicoms. W hy the males 
subsequently lost their horns, wo know not; but this may have 
been caused through the principle of compensation, owing to 
the development of the largo horns and projections on the lower 
surface ; and os those are confined to the males, the rudiments 
of the upper horns on the females would not have been thus 
obliterate 
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Tho cases hitherto given refer to the Lamellicoms, but the 
males of some few other beetles, lielouging to two widely distinct 
groups, namely, the Ciirculionidas and .Staphylinidaj, are fur- 
nished with horns — in tho former on the lower surface of the 
body,*’ in the latter ou the upper surface of the head and thorax. 
In tho Btaphyliuidse, the horus of the males are extraordinarily 
variable in tho same siKJcies, just os wo have seen witH tho 
Ijamellicoms. In Siagonium we have a case of dimorphism, 
for the males can lie divided into two sets, differing greatly 
in tho size of their bodies and in the development of their 
horns, without intermediate gradations. In a species of Hledius 
(fig. S^), also belonging to the Staphylinidse, Professor Westwood 



Fig. 23. niediai iau^u!^ Lrfi>lumd f^guiv, right-hand figure female. 


states that, ‘'male specimens can be found in tho same lot'ality 
in which the central horn of the thorax is very large, but tho 
*' horns of the head quite rudimental ; and others, in which tho 
“ thoracic horn is much shorter, whilst tho protuberances on 
** tlie head are long,”’’ Here we apiarently have a case of 
compensation, whicli throws light on that just given of tho 
supposed loss of the uppe r horns by the males of OuitU, 

Jaiwv/ Ilnfth. — Some male Ix^etles, which seem ill-fitted for 
fighting, nevertheless engage in conflicts for tho possession of 
tho females. Mr. Wallace’* saw two males of Lrpforhynchus 
a linear l^cetlo with a much elongated rostrum, 
fighting for a female, who stood close by busy at her Ixirincr. 
They pushed at each other with their nxstra, and clawoti rnd 
** thiiiiqHxl, apparently in the greatest rage.” Tlic smaller male, 
however, soon ran away, acknowledging himsc'lf vanqiiislied.'^ 
In some few cases male U^etles are well adapted for fighting, by 
possessing great toolhtd mandibles, much larger than those of 
tho females. This is tho case with tlio ctunmon stag lnxile 
{Lucanu$ ctrvm), the males of wliich emerge from the pupal 
state about a week bt^fore the other sex, so that several may 
often lie seen pursuing tho same female. At thl-s season tlicy 

•* Kirby aiid Spence, ‘ Introduct. gonium in nn Intcnnediate condi* 
fi&tomolog/ Tol. iil. p. 320. tion, w that the dimorphism is not 

*M<dcr& ClnMificntioD of In- atrict. 
toL i. p. 172: Siagonium, •• ‘The Malav Archipelago/ vol, 
p. 172. In the British Muaeum I ii, 1869, p. 270. liiley, Sixth ‘ Renort 
notioid can male tpecimen of Sia- on insects of Missouri/ X874> p. n& 
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engage in fierce ccmfiicts. When Mr. A. H. Davis** encloaod 
two males with one female in a box, the larger male severely 
pinched the smaller one, until he resigned his pretensiona A 
friend informs mo that when a boy he often put tlio males 
together to see them fight, and he noticed tliat tlioy were much 
bolder and fiercer than the females, as witli the higher animals. 
The males would seize hold of his finger, if held in front of 
them, but not so the females, altliough they liave stronger 
jaws. The males of many of the Lucanidie, as well os of the 
above-mentioned Leptorhynchus, are larger and more i)owcTful 
insects than the females. The two sexes of iMhrxu cephuiotta 
(one of the lAmellicorns) inhabit the same burrow ; anti the 
male lias larger mandibles than the female. If, during the 
breeding-season, a strange male attempts to enter the burrow, 
he is attacked ; the female doe.H not remain passive, but closes 
the mouth of the burrow, and encourages her mate by con- 
tinually pushing him on from lx;hind ; and the liattle lasts until 
the aggressor is killed or run.s away.™ The two st‘Xr.s of another 
Lamellicorn beetle, the Ateuchns cimitif'oHus, live in pairs, and 
seem much attached to each other; the male excites the female 
to roll the balls of dung in which the ova arc de|K)sited ; and if 
she is removed, he liecomes much agitated. If the male is 
removed the female ceases all work, and os M. Brulerio '* lielieves, 
would remain on the same sjMit until she diiMl. 

The great mandibles of the male Lueanuiai are extremely 
variable both in size and structure, and in this respect rtiserable 
the honiH on the hear! and thorax of many male I^imollicorns 
and Staphyliuidfo. A ]>erfoct series can lie formetl from the 
bost-provided to the worst-providt^l or degenerate males. Al- 
though the mandibles of the common stag-lH?etlc, and pr<d»ably 
of many other sj)ecics, are used as efficient wea|)ons for fighting, 
it is doubtful whether their great size can thus l>e accounted 
for. We have seen that they are by the Lnomm vhiphu» 
of K. America for seizing the female. As they are so con- 
spicuous and so elegantly branche<J, and os owing to their great 
length they arc not well adapted for ])inching, tlie HURj»icion 
has crossed my mind that they may in addition setrvo as an 
ornament, like the horns on the head and thorax of the various 
species above descrihoA The male ("hinMHjiuithun iimntU of 
S. Chilo->a splendid lieetlo belonging to the same family — has 

•• *£Dtoinologicjil Magaziue/ vol. Quotinl from Fincher, in » Diet, 

i. 1833, p. 82. See niw) on the CI.'iimi. d'IJint. Knl.' tom. z. p. 324. 
coofiictz of thU #»p|*cic*, Kirby and * Ann. Soc. Kotomolog. Krancn,* 

Spence, ibid. vol. iii. p. .314 j and lHC»o, rut quoted in * Journal of 
WeUwood, ibid, vol, i. p. Is7. Travel,’ by A. Murray, iSrtS, p. 13.S. 
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enonnously deTclopod mandibles (fig. 24); he is bold and pug- 
nacious; when threatened he faces i-ound, opens his great jaws, 
and at the same time stridulates loudly. 

But the mandibles were not strong 
enough to pinch my finger so as to 
cause actual {xun. 

Sexnal selection, wliich implies the 
possession of considerable i)erceptive 
powers and of strong passions, seems 
to have been more efftxjtive with the 
Lamellicorus than with any other 
family of l^eetlcs. With some species 
the males are provided with weapons 
for fighting; some live in iMiirs and 
show mutual affection ; many have 
the power of stridulatiug when exciteil ; 
many are furnished with the most ex- 
traordinary horns, apparently for the 
sjike of ornament; and some, which 
are diurnal in their habits, are gor- 
gi*ou8ly coloured. Lastly, several of 
the largest Ixjetics in the world Ulong 
to this family, which %vas plaml by 
Limuetts and Fabricius at the head of 
the Onler.''* 

— Beetles lielong- 
ing to many and widely distinct 
families posses-s these organs. The 
sound thus pnsluced can sometimes 
be hoard at the di'^tanee of several feet 
or even yards,"’ but it is not comiiarablc 
with that made by the Orthoptcra. 

The rasp generally consists of a ruirrow', 
slightly-raised surface, crossed by very 
fine, parallel ribs, sometimes so fine as 
to cause iridescent colours, and having 
a very elegant apiKJiiranco under the 
microscope. In some cases, ns with 
Typheens, minute, bristly or scalo-like 
prominences, with which the whole 
surrounding surface is covenni in 



Fii: 

r _ . , 

lower figUTv. female. 

npproidmately parallel 


Hues, could bo traced imaging into the ribs of tbo rasp 
Modem Class.’ 


The 


” Westwood, 
vol. i. a 184, 

voljaston, * On cortnin MuMcnl 


ti 


Otirculiooida*/ ‘Annals and Mag. ot 
Nat, HUf vol. Vi. 1860, p. 14. 
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InuQsition takes place by their beoonung confluent and straight^ 
and at the same time more prominent and smooth. A hard 
ridge on an adjoining part of the body serves as the scraper 
for the rasp, but this scraper in some cases lias been specially 
modified for the purpose. It is rapidly moved across the rosp^ 
or conversely the rasp across the scraper. 



Fig. 25. Nccrophonis (from r TbetworMpsi. IxO-hAnd fignrtE, jvarl of 

Uic Tjuaii highly magnilktl. 


These organs are situated in widely different positions. In 
the carrion-lieetles (Necrophorus) two parallel rasps (r, fig. 25) 
stand on the dorsal surface of the fifth aiidominal M gnuuit, each 
rasp” consisting of 126 to 140 fine ribs. Tlu'se ril»s arc scrajM-d 
against the posterior margins of the elytra, a small portion of 
which projects beyond the general outline. In many Crioccridro, 
and in C/i/ihra ^punctata (one of the Clirysomelidic), and in some 
Tenebrionidm, the rasp is seated on the dorsal ajx^x of the 
abdomen, on the pygidium or pro-pygidium, and is scraped in 
the same manner by the elytra. In Ilcteroccrus, which l^ltmgs 
to another family, the rasps arc placed on the sides of tlie 
first aixiominal Kgment, and arc scrapc^l by ridges on the 
femora,” In certain Curculionidio and Carabidic,"^ tlio i^irts 


” Landois, *Zeit«chrift fUr wiw. 
Zoolog.’ B. avii. 1807, g. 127. 

” I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
G. R. Crotch for having me 
many prepared gpcciinenH of vnrioug 
beetles belonging to thege three 
families and to others, og well as for 
valuable information. He believes 
that the power of gtriduUtion in 
theClythra has not been previongly 
observed. I am aUo inurh indebted 
to Hr, £. W. Janson, for infonna- 
tion and spectmeos. 1 may a<ld 
that my son, Mr. F. Darwin, finds 
that Dermesten murintis stridulatcs, 
but he searched in vain for the 
rpparatns. floolytus haa lately 


been described by Dr. Chapman as 
a Htridulator, in the * Kntomolo- 
gist’s Monthly Magazine,’ vol. vL p, 
ViO. 

” Schiodte, translated in ‘Annals 
and Mag. of Nat. Hist.' vol. zjt. 
1867, n. 37. 

” Westring has described (Krover, 
* Naturhlst. Tidskrift,’ B. ii. 1818- 
49, p. 354) the stridulating organs 
in these two, as well ns in other 
families. In the Carabidic I have 
eiamined Khphnt$ %Uigmosu$ and 
/ikthisa multifmncUiia^ sent to me 
by Mr. Crotch. In Blethisa the 
transverse ridges on the furrowed 
border of the abdominal segment do 
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are completely reversed in position, for the rasps are seated on 
the inferior surface of the elytra, near their apices, or along 
their outer margins, and the edges of the abdominal segments 
serve as the scrapers. In PthMtu Hermmni (one of Dytiscidae 
or waterdieotios) a strong ridge runs parallel and near to the 
sutural margin of the elytra, and is crossed by ril)e, coarse in 
the middle part, but becoming gradually finer at l^th ends, 
06 iK*cially at the upper end; when this insect is held under 
water or in the air, a stridulating noise is produced by the 
oxtroine horny margin of the aMompn being scraped against 
the rasp«. In a great number of long-homed l)ec*tles (Longi- 
comia) the organs are situated quite otherwise, the rasp being 
on the meso-thorax, which is ruhlKd against the pro-thorax; 
Landois counted 238 very fine ribs on the rasp of Ceramhyx 
htroft. 

Many Lamellicoras have the power of stridulating, and the 
organs differ greatly in i>osition. Some species stridulate very 
loudly, so that when Mr. F. Smith caught a Tror sabulu»us, a 
gamek«*iXT, who stood by, thought he had caught a mouse ; 
but I failed to discover the proper oigans in 
this l>octlo. III Geotruiw? and Typheeus a 
narrow ridge runs obli(|uely across (r, fig. 20) 
the coxa of each hind-leg (liaving in (/. s/(r- 
contriug SI ril>«), which is scraixKl by a 
sp(3cially proje<'ting jMirt of one of the al>- 
dominai segrnente. In tlie nearly allied Coyri$ 
luimrig, an excessively narrow fine rasp nms 
along the sutural margin of the elytra, with 
another short rasp near the Ixisal outer mrjr- 
gin; hut in some other Coprini the msp is 
Seated, according to Ijeconto,** on the dorsal 
surface of the alidomon. In Oryctes it is 
seated on the pro-pygidium ; and, acconling to 
the same entomologist, in some other Dyuastiiii, 
on the under surface of the dyim. Lastly, 

Westring states tliat in Onmhjilin hrutinm tlic 
rasp is placed on the pro-stemuin, and the 
scraper on the meta-etemum, the parts thus 
occupying the under surface of the body, instead of the upper 
surface as in the Longicoms. 

We thus see that in tlio dif^nt coleopterous families the 

not, ns far at I could judge, come of Illinois, for haring vent me ex- 
into piny in scraping the rasps on tmrts from Leconte\s * Introduction 
the elytra. to Entomology,* pp. 101, 143. 

^ 1 nm indebted to Mr. Walsh, 
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Rtridulating organs are wonderfully diversified in position, but 
not much in structure. Within the saino family some species 
are provided with those organs, and others are destitute of them. 
This diversity is intelligible, if we suppose that originally various 
beetles made a shuffling or hissiug nt)is»} }»y the rubbing together 
of any hard and rough parts of their Uxlies, which hupjiened to 
l»e in contact ; and tliat from the noise thus produced i>eing in 
some way useful, the rough surfaces were gruilually develojxxl 
into regular stridulating organs. Some Ixxjtles as they move, 
now produce, either intentionally or unintentionally, a shuffling 
noise, without |x)ssessing any projxjr organs for the ])ur|KJse. 
Mr. Wallace informs mo that the Eu^hirns (a 

Lamellicom, with the anterior legs wonderfully elongated in the 
male) “ makes, whilst moving, a low hissing sound by the pro- 
“ trusion and contraction of tlie aKlomen ; and wln ii seized it 

product^ a grating sound by rubbing its hind-legs against the 
“ edges of the elytra.’* The hissing sound is clearly due to a 
narrow rasp running along the sutural margin of each elytron ; 
and I could likewise make the grating wmnd by rubbing tlic 
fihagreenetl surface of the finiur against the gramilaU-d margin 
of the corresiK)nding elytron: Imt I couhl not hen* detect any 
projicrrasp; nor is it likely that I could have overhx»ketl it in 
so large an in.sect. Afti r examining Cychrus, and reading what 
Westring lias written aUiUt this lH*etle, it ser ins very tloiibtfnl 
whether it jxjsse-sses any true rasp, though it has the jjower of 
emitting a srjund. 

From the analogy of the f)rthoptera and Homopt<*m, 1 
cx|)ecte<i to find the stridulating organs in the Odooptcra 
differing according to sex ; but laindois, who lias carefully 
examini*^! several sjK*<’ie«, observ’wl no such different ; nor did 
Westring; nor did Mr. G. li. Crotch in prejiariiig the many 
specimens which he had the kindiKJSs to send mo. Any difference 
in these organs, if slight, would, however, lie difficult to detect, 
on account of their great variability. Thus, in the first jmir of 
specimens of humator and of Vclhitu whh’h 1 ex- 

amined, the rasp was considerably larger in the male than in 
the female; but not so with succt^eding sjxiciinens. In </<o- 
tritpts tft^rcoraritu the rasp appeared to me thicker, opaqnor, 
and more prominent in throe males than in the Kome numlier of 
females; in order, therefore, to discover w’hother the 
differed in their jiowcr of stridulating, my son, Mr. F. Darwin, 
collected fifty-seven living sfxjcimeiis, which he separated into two 
lots, according as they made a greater or lessiT noise?, when hehl 
in the same manner. He then examincti all these sjxMrimens, 
and found that the males were very nearly in the same pro{K>rtioii 
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to tlio fetoales in both the lots. Mr. F. Smith has kept alive 
numerous sjxjcimens of Moitoynchvh j.seu Uic ri (Curculionidae), 
mid is couTuiced that both sexes stridulato, and apparently in 
an equal degree. 

Nevertheless, the jwwer of stridulating is certainly a sexual 
character in some few Coleoptera. Mr. Crotch discovered that 
the males alone of two Kj>ecie8 of Heliopat hes (Tenebrionidse) 
IKXSsess stridulating organs. 1 examiind live males of //. yibhus, 
and in all tliese there was a well-develojied rasp, partially 
divideni into two, on the dorsal surface of the terminal aMominal 
Segment ; whilst in the same number of females there was not 
even a rudiment of the rasp, the membrane of tliis segment 
l>t‘ing tnins|)areiit, and much thinner than in the male. In 
//. crihrttti>»fnatnn the male luis a similar rasp, excepting that it 
is not |>artially dividi*d into tw'o ]>ortious, and the female is 
completely destitute of this organ; the male in addition has on 
the apical margins of the elytra, on each side of tlie suture, 
thret' or four short longitudinal ridges, which are crossed by 
oxtn^mely fine rilis, parallel to and resembling those on the 
alKioiniiial rasp; whether these ridges serve as an inde|)endent 
ra.sj>, or as a w’rajier for the alKlomiual rasp, 1 could not decide : 
the female exhibits no trace of this latter structure. 

Again, in three sjKvii's of the I^mellicoru genus Orjetes, we 
have a nearly jiarallel cjise. In the females of O. and 

fiUHic'rrtiis the ribs on the nu^p of the pro-pygidium ore less 
continuous and less distinct than in the males; but the cliief 
diffi*rcnce is that the wlude upiKT surface of this segment, when 
held in the pro|x*r light, is seen to lie clothtd with hairs, which 
are al>si‘nt or are rept\*sciiled by excessively fine dowm in the 
males. It should bt^ laiticed that in all Coleoptera the effective 
part of the nusp is destitute of hairs, in (f, sent^^tkusCs the 
dilfereiice iHJtw’oen the wxes is more strongly marked, and this 
is iKist seen when the jin^xr alHlominal seginont is cU^ed and 
viewed as a transiwreiit objivt. In the female the whole surface 
is covetxxl with little siqiarate crests, Ix^ring spines ; whilst in 
the male these crests in piXK'ixtling towards the ajxjx, become 
more and more couilueut, rt'gular. and nakcHl ; so that three- 
fourths of the segment is coveied with extremely fine parallel 
riba, which are quite alisent in the female. In the females, 
however, of all three sjxvies of Oryctes, a slight grating or 
stridulating sound is pro<luc<Hl, when the aMomeu of a softened 
siKH’imen is pusluHl backwanls and forwmds. 

In tho eaw' of tho licliopathos and Oryctes there can hardly 
Ihj a doubt that tho males stridulato in order to call or to 
excite the females; but with most Ixjotlos the stridulation 
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apparently serves both sexes os a miitaol call. Booties stridu- 
late under various emotions, in the same manner as binls use 
their voices for many purix)se8 besides singing to tlieir mates. 
The great Chiaspgnathus stridulates in anger or defiance ; many 
species do the siuno from distreas or fear, if held so that they 
cannot escape; by striking the hollow stems of trees in the 
Canary Islands, Messrs. Wollaston and Crotch were able to 
discover the presence of beetles lK‘longing to the genus Acalles 
by their stridulation. Lastly, the male Ateuchus stridulates to 
encourage the female in her work, and from distress when she 
is removeti.** Some naturalists lK*licve that iK^jiles make this 
noise to frigliten away their enemies ; but I cannot think that 
a quadru|>ed or turd, able to devour a large Ixiotle, would 
be frightened by so slight a sound. The l»elief tliat the stridu- 
lation serviis as a sexual call Ls 8Upi)ortod by the fact that death- 
ticks {Ahohium fessiUatum) arc well known to answer each 
others ticking, and, as I have myself observetl, a tapping noise 
artificially made. Mr. Loubleday also informs mo tliat ho 
has sometimes observed a female ticking,*' and in an hour or 
two afterwards has found her united with a male, and on one 
occasion surrounded by several males. Finally, it is prol»abli> 
that the two sexes of many kimls of be<*tle8 were at first 
enabled to find each other by tlic slight shuffling noise produoid 
by the rubbing together of the aiijoining hard fjarts of their 
bodies; and tliat as those males or females which ma<lo the 
greatest noi.se succoofled lM*t in finding jwirtuers, rugosities on 
various parts of their f»o<iR« w^ore gradually develoi)e<l by means 
of sexual selection into true stridiilating organs. 

^ M. I*, fie 1;» Brul»*rie, «*!« fitmteJ LiQ*tois, * Zcitschrift fflr wiv^eii. 
in ‘Journal of Tiavol,' A. Murray, Zoolog.’ 11. xvii. h. l.U. Oliver 
vol. i. p. I'Jo, naVK (a-t quotiKl hy Kirby ;tivl 

Accordinij to Mr. Doublcday, SjH*iice, * Introduct.’ ii. p. 

“ the noi^e i» prcKJuced by the in- that the female of JUnuiut struita 

** sect racing it.*»elf on iU \e%% priKiutos a rather loud stmu*! by 

“ high aa it can, and then Htrikiog ntriking her nbflomen agnin.st r.ny 

“ iu thorax five or six times, in hard Kubstanre, “ aiul that the male, 

“ rapid succession, again.st the sub- oMient to this call, soon utteOfls 
“ stance upon which it is sitting.” “ her, and they pair.’* 

For roferences on this subject see 
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CUAPTER Xr. 

Insects, continued. — Ordkk Lepidopteba. 

(UUTTKlirLII::S AND MOTHS.; 

<‘uurtshij> butterflioji — Uattlc#. — Ticking noi>.e — Colours common »o 

iMith sfxc'*. more brilliant in the inab-s — Kxam|»les — Not due to the 
direct aclinn of the conditions of life — (,’olours adapted for protection — 
<’«>l«»ur'' of moth') — Ihsjday — Perceptive j>owers of the Lepidoptera — 
Variability — Causes of the diiference in cobiur between the males and 
f*iiial*‘«k~ MimiL-ry, fennle butterlhes more brilliantly c<doured than 
the males — Uright colours of caterpillars — Summary and concluding 
remarks <in the secondary sexual characters of iasect.s — Birds and insects 
compared. 

In this groat Order the most interesting points for us are the 
ditTcrtiiOfS in colour lietwoen the sexes of the same s|>ecies, and 
hctwieii the distinct sfx^cios of the same genus. Nearly the 
whole of the following chapter will l>e devoted to this subject; 
1 ’*t I will first make a few remarks on one or two other points. 
Several males may often Ik? w?on pursuing and crowding round 
the same female. Their courtship api>ears to be a prolonged 
affair, for I have frequently watched one or more males pirouet- 
ting round a female until I was tired, without seeing the 
end of the courtship. Mr. A. G. Butler also iniorms me that 
ho has several times watched a male courting a female for a full 
quarter of an hour ; but she jX'rtiiiaciou.sIy refused him, and at 
lost Kettl<?d on the ground and closed her wings, so as to escape 
from his addresses. 

Although butterflies arc weak and fragile creatures, they are 
pugnacious, and an EinixTor butterfly * has been captured with 
the tips of its wings broken from a conflict with another male. 
l^Ir. Collingwood, in sixjuking of the frequent Iwttles lietween tlio 
butterflies of Borneo, says, They whirl round each other with 
“ the greatest rapidity, and appear to lie incited by the greatest 
ferocity/* 

The Aijtronia ftronia makes a noise like that produced by a 
toothed wheel passing under a spring catch, and which can l)e 
heard at the distance of several yards : I noticed this sound at 
Rio do Janeiro, only when two of these butterflies were chasing 
each other in an irregular course, so that it is probably made 
during the courtship of the sexes.* 

* Anatura fris: * The Entoiiiolo* Nnturalist,* 1668, p. 183. 

Weifklv Intelligence/ 18.M», p. • See my ‘Journal of Researches,* 
139. For the Bomenn Buttertlies, 18i«% p. 33. Mr. Doubleday has 
•ee C, Collingwood, ‘ Rambles of a detected (* l*roc. Ent. Soc/ March 
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Somo moths also produce souiuis ; for instance, the males of 
Jlicctfjihoixt fovta. On two occasions Mr. F. Buchanan White 
heard a sharp quick noise made hy the male of 
prasiuaim, and which he believes to l>e prcKluct*!!, as in Cicatia, 
by an elastic membrane, furnished with a muscle. Ho quotes, 
al.««o, GuciR*e, that Selina produces a sound like the ticking; 
of a watch, apimrently by the aid of two large tyinjianiform 
“ ve.sicles, situated in the pectoral region ; ” and those “ are much 
“ more developed in the male than in the female.” Hence the 
.^<jund-producing organs in the Lepidoptero apiiear to stand in 
S(»me relation with the sexual functions. I have not allude<l 
to the well-known noise made l)y the Death's Head Sphinx, for 
it is generally heard soon after the moth has emerged from 
its cocoon. 

Girard has always observed that the musky odour, which is 
emitted by two sjx^cies of Sphinx moths, is peculiar to the males 
and in the higher chisscs we shall meet with many instances of 
the males alone lieiiig odoriferous. 

Every one must have admired the extreme lieauty of many 
butterflies and of some moths ; and it may he asktd, are tlieir 
colours and diversified jmttems the rcvsult of the direct action of 
the physical conditions to which these inst<‘ts have l>een ex|H>se<l, 
without any benefit lieing thus derived ? Or have succes.sive 
variations been accumulated and determined as a i>rotcction, 
or for some unknown purpose, or that one sex may In; at- 
tractive to the other? And, again, what is the meaning of the 
colours being widely different in the males and females of 
certain species, and alike in the two sexes of other kj)och*s of the 
same genus? Before attempting to answer these questions a 
body of facts must be given. 

With our beautiful English butterflies, the admiral, i)eacock, 
and jiainted lady (Vancssm), os well as many others, the sexes 
are alike. This is also the case with the magnifleeut Heliconida*, 
and mo.st of the Danaid® in the tropics. But in certain other 
tropical groups, and in some of our English butterflies, as the 
purple crafKjror, orange-tip, Ac. {AjHitara Iris and AuUutrlmrU 
nrdamhieH), the sexes differ either greatly or slightly in colour. 
No language suffices to descrilxs the splendour of tlie males of 


.'Jrd, 1845, p. 123) a {peculiar mem- 
hranouft sac at the base of the 
front wings, which is probably con- 
ue<'ted with the produrtion of the 
found. For the ciise of Thecophen-a, 
see ‘Zoological Kecord,’ 18^>9, p. 
401. For &Ir. Buchanan WhiUi*f 


observations. * The Scottish Nat ural- 
ist/ July 1872, p. 214. 

* ‘The Scottish Naturalist,* .fuly 
1872, p. 213. 

* ‘ Zoological Itecord,’ 1869, p. 
347. 
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Komo tropical spec-ncift. Even within the same genus we often 
find Kpc^ciofi presenting cxlniordinary difFerences between the 
sexes, whilst others have their sexes closely alike. Thus in the 
South American genus Kpicalia, Mr. Bates, to whom I am 
indebted for most of the following facts, and for looking o=vet 
this whole discussion, informs me that he knows twelve species, 
the two sexes of which haunt the same stations (and this is not 
always the C4isc with buthTflies), and whicli, therefore, cannot 
have Ix^en difforenlly affected by external conditions.® In nine of 
these tw’elve sptjc.ies the males rank amongst the most brilliant of 
all butterflies, and differ so greatly from the comparatively plain 
females that they were foi*merly placid in distinct genera. The 
females of those nine sf)ecie.s resemble each other in their general 
tyjHj of coloration ; and they likewise resemble l)oth sexes of 
the sjieeies in several allied genera, found in various parts of 
the world. Ilena; we may infer that these nine species, and 
j>robably all the others of the genu.s, are descended from an 
ancestral form which was Ci>lound in nearly the same manner. 
In the tenth sjKJcies the teinale still retains the same general 
c(»louring, but the male resembles her, so that he is coloured in 
n much less gaudy and contrasttd manm r than the males of the 
jircvious sjiecies. In the eleventh and twelfth species, the 
females dejuirt from the usual tyjK?., for they are gjiily decorated 
almost like the males, but in a somewhat less degree. Hence in 
these two latter s|KM’ies the bright cedours of the males seem to 
have liceii tran.shrred t<» the females; whilst in the tenth 
sp<‘cies the male has either rctointd or recovered the plain 
colours of the female, as well as of the parent-form of the genus. 
The sexes in these* three caM*s have thus lxM:n rtmdered nearly 
alike, though in an opj>o.site manner. In the allied genus Eubogis, 
l>oth sexes of some of the s|»ecie8 are plain -coloimd and nearly 
alike ; whilst with the greater nuinlKir the males are decorated 
with beautiful metallic tints in a diversified manner, and differ 
much from their females. The females throughout the genus 
retain the same general style of colouring, so that they resemble 
one another much more closely than they resemble their own 
iimUrs. 

In the genus Papilio, all the species of the .£neas group 
are remarkable for their conspicuous and strongly contrasted 
colours, and they illustrate the frequent tendency to gradation 
in the amount of difference between the sexes. In a few species, 
for instance in l\ ammius, the males and females are alike; in 

* Sne kUo Mr. Bates pjqter in the same subject, in regard to 
* Proe. Ent. Sue. of PhilndelphU,* Diadema, in * Transact. Eniomolog. 
1865, p. 206. Also Mr. Wallace on Sot. of lA>adon,* 1869, p. 278. 
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others the males are either a little brighter, or very much more 
superb than the females. The genus Junonia, allied to our 
Vauesstti, offers a nearly parallel cose, for although the sexes of 
most of the species resemble each other, aiui arc destitute of 
rich colours, yet in certain species, as in J, otnont, the male is 
rather more bright-coloured than tJie female, and in a few (for 
instance J, andremvtja) the male is so different from tlio female 
that he might l>e mistaken for tin entirely distinct s|X)cic8. 

Another striking case was pointeii out to me in the British 
Museum by Mr. A. Butler, namely, one of the tropical American 
Theclte, in which lK)th sexes are nearly alike and wonderfully 
splendid ; in another sjx^cies the male is coloured in a similarly 
gorgiX)us manner, whilst the whole upi)er surface of the 
female is of a dull uniform brown. Our common little Kiiglisli 
blue butterflies of the genus Lycmna, illustrate the ^'ariou8 dif- 
ferences in colour l)etween the sexes, almost as well, though not 
in so striking a manner, as the al>ove exotic genera. In Lycxnn 
agetfis lx>th sexes liavc wings of a brown colour, l)ordered with 
small ocellatcd orange s|K)tR, and are thus alike. In I . mjon 
the wings of the male are of a fine blue, lK)rdor(‘d with black ; 
whil.st those of the female arc bro^m, with a similar Iwder, 
closely resembling the wings of L, agestia. Lastly, in /.. ftrion loth 
sexes are of a blue colour and are very like, though in the female 
the edges of the wings are rather duskier, with the black spots 
plainer ; and in a bright blue Indian siiecies lx)th sexes are still 
more alike. 

I have given the foregoing details in order to show, in the first 
place, that when the sexes of butterflies differ, tho male os a 
general rule is the more beautiful, and departs more from the 
usual typ ■ of colouring of the group to which tho species 
Ixrlongs. Hence in most groups the females of the several 
species rescmblo each other much more closely than do the 
males. In some cases, however, to which I shall heriafter 
allude, the fimiales are coloured more splendidly than the 
males. In the second place, these details have l)Oon given to 
bring clearly l>efore the mind that within tho same genus, tho 
two sexes frcHiuontly presemt every gra<lation from no difference 
in colour, to so great a difference that it was long before the two 
were place^l by entomologists in tho same genus. In the tliird 
place, wo Imvc seen that when the sexes nearly resemble each 
other, this appears due either to the male having transferred 
his colours to the female, or to the male having retiiined, or 
perhaps recovered, tho primordial ©ilours of tho group. It also 
deserves notice that in those groups in which tho sexes differ, 
the females usually somewhat resemble the males, so that when 
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the males are lieautifnl to an extraordinajry degree, the females 
almost invariably exhibit some degree of l)eauty. From the 
many cases of gradation in the amount of difference between 
♦he sexes, and from the prevalence of the same general t^'pe of 
coloration throughout the whole of the same group, we may in- 
clude that the cauwis have generally l»een the same which have 
determined the brilliant colouring of the males alone of some 
BptM’ies, and of lx)th sexes of other species. 

As 80 many gorgeous butterflies inhabit the tropics, it has 
ofti‘n lK‘en supijostnl that they owe their colours to the great 
h(*at and moisture of these zones; but Mr. Bates® has shewn by 
the comi>arison of varioits closely-allied groups of insects from 
the teniiK.rate and tropical regions, that this view' cannot l>e 
maintaiiuni ; and the evidence Ijccomes conclusive wlien bril- 
liantly-coloured males and i>lain-coloured females of the same 
siK*cies inhabit the same di.Ntrict, feed on the same food, and 
follow' exactly the same habits of life. Even when the sexes 
rest inblc each other, we can hardly Kdieve that their brilliant 
and l>eauti fully-arranged colours are the purix)scless result of 
tlH> nature of the ti.ssues and of the action of the surrounding 
conditions. 

With animals of all kinds, whenever colour lias been modified 
for ^me sjK’ciul purjx)se, this has been, as far as we can judge, 
( ither fur direct oriiuliri'ct j>rotection, orm an attraction Initwecn 
the sexes. With many spc*cies of butterflies the upjx^r surfaces 
of the wings are olwicure; and this in all prokibility loads 
to their escaping ol»s<‘rvation and danger. But butterflies 
Would be particularly liiible to 1 h) attacked by their cuemiea 
W'hcn at rest ; and most kinds whilst resting raise their wings 
vertically over their backs, so that the lower surface alone is 
exjKxscHl to view. Hcnco it is this side which is often coloured 
so as to imitate the objects on w’hich these insects commonly 
rest. Dr. Bossier, I Iwlicve, first noticed the similarity of the 
<dost'd wings of certain Vanessfo and other butterflies to the 
Imrk of tm*s. Many anah»gous and striking facts could l>e 
given. The most interesting one is that recordtxl by Mr. 
Wallace’ of a common Indian and Siunatran butterfly (Kallima), 
which disappears like magic when it settles on a bush ; for it 
hides its head and anteunm Iwtwocn its chisod wings, which, 
in form, colour and vcining, cannot l»o distinguished from a 
withoreni leaf with its footstalk. In some other cases the lower 

• ‘The Nftturnli.st on the Ama- 1867, p. 10. A woo<tcut of the 
I'^us/ vol. i. 1863, p. 10. Kallima is given by Mr. Wallace in 

’ Se** the interesting article in * Hardwicke*s Science Gossip,* Sept 
the * Wuittninstcr Hevlew,* July 1867, p. iyt>. 
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surfaces of the wings are brilliantly colourcil. and yet are 
protective ; thus in Thala ruhi the wings when elose<i are of an 
emerald gre«m, and resemhlo the young leaves of the bramble, 
on which in spring this butterfly may often ho seen seated. It is 
also remarkable that in very many siiceies in which the sexes 
differ greatly in colour on their upper surface, the lower surface 
is closely similar or identical in l»oth sexes, and serves as a 
protection.’^ 

Although the ol>scure tints l)oth of the upj^er and under 
sides of ninny butterflies no doubt servo to conceal them, yet we 
cannot extend this view to the brillixuit and conspicuous colours 
on the upper surface of such sj^ecies as our adnural and |K»acock 
Vauessai, our white cabliage-butterflies (Pieris), or the great 
swallow-tail Papilio which haunts the oj>en fens — for these 
butterflies are thus rendered visible to every living creature. 
In these species l>oth sexes are alike ; but in the common brim- 
stone butterfly ((rouepten/x r/tumnt), the male is of an intense 
yellow, whil.st the female is much jinler; and in the orange- 
tip {Autlorhari$ ainhmines) the males alone have their wings 
tipped with bright orange. Iloth the males and females in 
these cases arc conspicuous, and it is not criHUble tliat their 
diflcrcDoe in colour should stand in any relation to ordinary 
protection. Prof. Weismann remarks,* that the female of one of 
the Lycajnaj expamis her browui wings when she settles on 
the ground, and is then almost invisible; tlie male, on tlio other 
hand, as if aware of the danger incurrerl from the bright blue of 
the upper surface of his wings, rests with them closed ; and this 
shews that the blue colour cannot l>e in any way protective. 
Kevertheless, it is probable that conspicuous colours are in- 
directly beneticial to many species, as a warning that they are 
unpalatable. For in certain other cases, lieauty has l)ec;n gained 
through the imitation of other Iniautiful species, which inhabit 
the same district and enjoy an immunity from attack by being 
in some way offensive to their enemies ; but then wo liave to 
account for the beauty of the imitated sfx?cie9. 

As Mr. Walsh has remarked to mo, the females of our orange- 
tip butterfly, above referred to, and of an American species 
(Anth. genuliti) probably shew us the primordial colours of the 
parent-species of the genus; for lioth sexes of four or five 
widely-distributed species are coloured in nearly the same 
manner. As in several previous cases, wo may hero infer that 
it is the males of Anth. cardamines and gamtia which have 
departed from the usual type of the genus.* In the Anth. aara 

• Mr. G. Fraser, In ‘ Nature,’ • * Kinfluss der Isolirung auf din 
April 1871, p. 489. Artbildung,’ 1872, p. 58. 
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from Califomia, tho orange-tips to the wings have been partially 
developed in the female ; but they are paler than in the male, and 
slightly different in some other respects. In an allied Indian 
form, the glaucippe, the orange-tips are fally developed in 
lx)th sexes. In this Iphias, as pointed oat to me by Mr. A. Butler, 
the under surface of tho wings marvellously resembles a pale- 
coloured leaf ; and in our English orange-tip, the under surface 
i-eseinbles the flower-head of the wild parsley, on which the 
butterfly often rests at night.*® Tho same reason which compels 
us to iHjlicve that the lower surfaces have here been coloured for 
tho sake of protection, leads us to deny that the wings have 
lieen tipped wdth bright orange for the same purpose, especially 
when this character is conlined to the males. 

Most Motiis rest motionless during the whole or greater part 
of tho day with their wings depressed; and the whole upper 
surface is often shaded and coloured in an admirable manner, as 
Mr. Wallace has remarked, for escaping detection. The front- 
wings of the Bombycidm and Noctuida?,** when at rest, generally 
<)verlap and c4jnccal the hind-wings ; so that the latter might be 
brightly coloured without much risk; and they are in fact 
often thus coloured. During flight, moths would often be able 
to escape from thoir enemies; nevertheless, as the hind-wings 
are then fully ex^Kxsed to view, their bright colours must 
generally have boon acquired at some little risk. But the 
following fact shows how cautious wc ought to l>o in drawing 
(X)nclusions on this hood. The common Yellow Under-wings 
(Tiiphiona) often fly alx)ut during tho day or early evening, and 
are then conspicuous from the colour of their hind- wings. It 
would naturally bo thought that this would Ihj a source of 
danger ; but Mr. J. Jenner Weir believes that it actually serves 
them as a means of escape, for birds strike at these brightly 
coloured and fragile surfaces, instead of at the Ixxly. For in- 
stance, Mr. Weir turned into his aviary a vigorous specimen of 
Triphmia which was instantly pursued by a robin; 

but the bird’s attention l)eing caught by tho coloured wings, the 
moth wojB not captured until after about fifty attempts, and 
small portions of the wings were repeatedly broken off. Ho tried 
the same experiment, in tho open air, with a swallow and 1\ 
Jimhriit; but the large size of this moth probably interfered 
with its capture.** We are thus reminded of a statement made 

See the interesting ob««rTatioQs Science Gossip/ Sept. 1867, p. 10'*. 
by Mr. T, W, WwhI, ‘The Student,* ** See nlso, on this subject, Mr. 
5^pt. 1868, p, 81. Weir’s pnj>er in ‘Transact. Knt. Sac.* 

** Mr. Wallace in * Hardwlcke*K I 860 , p. 
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by Mr. Wallace,” namely, that in the Brazilian forests and 
Malayan islands, many common and highly-decorated butterflies 
are weak flyers, though furnished with a broad expanse of w ing; 
and they “ are often captured with pierced and broken wings, 
“as if they had been seized by birds, from which they had 
**escajx^; if the wings had Inxm much smaller in proportion 
“ to the body, it seems prolxible that the insect would more 
* frcHiuently have struck or picre.d in a vital jiart, and 
thus the incrcavsi'd expanse of the wings may have bet-n in- 
directly Ixneficial.” 

^ly , — The bright colours of many butterflies and of some 
moths arc sfxcially arrangttd for display, so that they may U* 
rea«lily seen. During the night colours are not visible, and 
tliero can l»c no doubt that the nocturnal moths, taken os a 
iKKly, are mucli less gaily decorated than butterflies, all of 
which are diurnal in their habits But the moths of certain 
families, .such as the Zygieniihe, several Sphiugida), Uraniida?. 
some A ret i idee and Satumiidro, fly about during the day or 
early evening, and many of these are extremely beautiful, being 
far briglit<T coloure<l than the strictly nocturnal kinds. A 
few exceptional ciu^es, however, of bright-coloured nocturnal 
8 j>ecie 8 liavc l)e<.'n r(*oordt*d ** 

There is evidence of another kind in regard to display. 
Butterflic>s, as Ixfon? remarkiHl, elevate their wings when at 
rest, but whilst basking in the sunshine often alternately raise 
and depress them, thus ex|>osing l»oth surfaces to full view; and 
although the Iow(-r surface is often coloured in an obscure 
manner as a pnaection, yet in many Sf>ecies it is as highly 
decorated as the upi>er surfuct?, and sometimes in a very 
different manner. In some tropical sjKcies the lower surface is 
♦‘ven more brilliantly colnur<?d than the upper.” In the Eng- 
lish friiillarios {Aryynvii) the lower suiface alone is orna- 
mented with shining silver. Nevertheless, as a general rule, 
the upper surface, which is j^robably more fully ex|)08od, is 
coloured more brightly and diversely than the lower. Hence 
the lower surface generally afibrds to entomologists the more 

•» ‘ W<st minster Review,* July Inscctii of New England,* 1842, p. 31 5. 

p. 16. ** Such dtflTerences between the 

•* For instance, LithrMia ; hut upper and lower earfooes of the 
Prof. VVeetwood (‘ Modern Chias. of wings of several s}> 0 cies of Papilio. 
Insects,* vol. ii. p. .390) seems sur* may Ik* seen in the beautiful plates 
)>rised at this casc. On the relative to Mr. Wallace's * Memoir on the 
r'olours of diurnal and nocturnal Papiltonidic of the Malayan Region,* 
J.eptdoptera, see ibid. pp. 3.33 and tn ‘Transact. Linn. Soc.* vol. xiv. 
392; ai»o Harris, ‘Tre.'itise on the part i. 1865. 
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useful character for detecting the affinities of the Tarious 
species. Fritz MUller iiifonuB me that three species of Castnia 
are found near his house in S. Brazil : of two of them the hind- 
wings are obscure, and are always covered by the front-wings 
when these butterflies are at rest ; but the third species has 
black hind- wings, beautifully slotted with red and white, and 
those are fully expanded and displayed W’henever the butterfly 
rests. Other such cases could l»e added. 

If we now turn to the enormous group of moths, which, as 
I hear from Mr. Stainton, do not habitually expose the under 
surface of their wings to full view, we find this side very rarely 
coloured witli a brightne.ss greater than, or even equal to, that 
of the upper side. Some exceptions to the rule, either real or 
Rjiparent, must bo noticed, as the case of Hypopyra*® Mr. 
Triraon informs mo that in Guenee’s great work, three moths 
are figured, in which the under surl^aeo is much the more 
brilliant. For instance, in the Australian Gastrophora the 
upjx^r surface of the fore-wing is pale greyish-oclireous, whi^ 
the lower surface is magnificently ornamented by an ocellus of 
cobalt-blue, placed in the midst of a black mark, surrounded 
by orange-yellow, and this by bluish-w'hite. But the habits of 
these three moths are unknow'n; so that no explanation can be 
given of their unusual style of colouring. Mr. Trimen also 
informs me that the lower surface of the wings in certain other 
Geometne*' and quadrifid Noctu» are either more variegated 
or more brightly-coloured than the upi»er surface; but some of 
these specitrs liave the habit of ” holding their wings quite erect 
“ over their liacks, retaining them in this position for a con- 
“ sidcrable time,” and thus exiK^sing the under surface to view. 
Other species, when settled on the ground or herbage, now and 
then suddenly and slightly lift up their wings. Hence the lower 
KTirface of the wings l)eing brighter than the upper surface 
in certain moths is not so anomalous as it at first appears. 
The Saturniidm include some of the most beautiful of all 
moths, their wings being decorated, as in our British Emperor 
moth, with fine ocelli; and Mr. T. W. Wood** observes that 
they resemble butterflies in some of their movements; “for 
” instance, in the gentle waving up and down of the wings as if 
“ for display, which is more characteristic of diurnal than of 
“ nocturnal Lepidoptera.” 

Se« Mr. Wormald on this ih« Geometne) in ‘Transset. £nt. 
moth : * Proc. Hint. Soc.* March 2nd, Soc.* new series, %*ol. t, pi. xt, and 
I8t)8. xvi. 

See also an account of the S. ** * Proc. £nt. Soc. of London,' 
Amencnn genus Er^teina (one of July 6, 1868, p. xxvii. 
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It is a siiignlar fact that no Britisb moths which are bril- 
liantly coloureil, and, as far as I can discover, hardly any foreign 
species, differ much in colour according to sex ; though this is 
the case with many brilliant butterflies. The male, however, of 
one American moth, the Suturnia Jo, is descriU'd ns having its 
fore-wings deep yellow, curiously marked with purplish-red 
s{K>ts ; whilst the wings of the female are purple-brown, marked 
with grt'y lines.** The British motlis which difftT sexually in 
colour are all brown, or of various dull yellow tints, or nearly 
white. In si*veral species the males are much darker than tlie 
females,^ and these Ulong to grouj)S wdiich generally fly al)out 
during the afternoon. On the other liand, in many genera, as 
Mr. Stainton informs me, the males have the hind-wings whiter 
than those of the female — of which fact A(fr<ttin esdaimitioutn 
offers a g<xKl instance. In the Ghost Moth {Uepinlus humuii) 
the difference is more strongly marked ; the males being wdiite, 
and tlio females yellow with darker markings.** It is pnd>ablo 
that in thu.se ca.«ie.s the males are thus rendered more con.spicuous, 
and more easily seen by the females whilst flying about in 
the dusk. 

rroiii the s<*veral foregoing facts it is im|K)88ible to admit 
that the >‘rilliant colours of l)utterfli<‘S, and of some few moths, 
have commonly Ijt^en acquired for the fyike of protection. We 
have s^tn ttiat their colours and elegant patterns are arranged 
and exhibited as if for display. Hence 1 am led to l)elievo that 
the females prefer or ore most excited by the more brilliant 


Harris, * Tre.ntise,' &c., e<tite<l 
by Flint, p, 

For iiiNtaiict;, I observe in my 
>o6’,s cabinet that the males are 
-larkcr than the females in the 
LwiifjcamjKi qtu!rcu<(^ (^dunesiis 
torin, IJyfMyfipnn » di»p^ir, Ihjusychira 
p^tdihunda, and Cycni t mendioa. In 
this latter s[>ecies the difference in 
colour between the two Fcxes is 
strongly marked ; and Mr. Wallace 
informs me that we here hare, as 
he believes, an instance of protective 
mimicry confined to one sex, ns 
Will hereafter be more fully ex- 
plained. The whUe female of the 
( ycnia resembles the very common 
c^pilosoma rrumthrasti, both sexes of 
which are white; and Mr, Stainton 
observed that this latter moth wiw 
rejected with utter disgust by a 
whole brood of young turkeys. 


which were fond of eating other 
moths; .so that if the Cveuia wa* 
commonly mb^taken by Hritish birds 
for the 2>pi)mtim;i, it would csca|)e 
being devoured, and its while de- 
ceptive colour would thus l>c highly 
beneficial. 

It is remarkable, that in the 
Shetland Islands the male of this 
moth, instead of differing widely 
from the female, frequently re- 
sembles her closely in colour (see 
Mr. MacLachian, * Transact. Ent. 
»Soc.» vol. ii. 1800, p, 459). Mr. 
(i. Fraser suggests (‘Nature,* April 
1871, p. 480) that at the season of 
the year when the ghost-moth ap- 
jicars in these northern islands, the 
whiteness of the males would not 
bo needed to render them visible to 
the females in the twilight night. 
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males ; for on any other supposition the males would, as far as 
wo can see, be ornamented to no purpo.so. Wo know that ants 
and certain Lamoliicorn iKxstles are capable of feeling an attach- 
ment for each other, and that ants recognise their fellows after 
an interval of several montlis. Hence there is no abstract 
improbability in the Lepidoptera, which probably stand nearly 
or quite as high in the scale as these insects, having sufficient 
mental capacity to admire bright colours. They certainly 
discover flowers by colour. The Humming-bird Spliinx may 
often bo seen to swoop down from a distance on a bunch of 
flowers in the midst of green foliage ; and I have been a.s.sured 
by twt) persons abroad, that these moths repeatedly visit flowers 
fxainteti on the avails of a room, and vainly endeavour to in.scrt 
their prol>osci8 into them. Fritz Muller informs me that several 
kinds of butterflies in S. Brazil shew an unmistaka>>le prefer- 
ence for certain colours over others: ho ol)served that they 
very ofttm visited the brilliant red flowers of live or six genera of 
plants, but never the white or yellow flowering species of the 
same and other genera, growing in the same garden; and 1 
have nceived other accounts to the same effect. As I hear 
from Mr, Houbleday, the a)mmon white butterfly often flics 
down to a bit of jwper on the ground, no doubt mistaking it 
for one of its own sjHicies. Mr. Ciillingwood^ in speaking of 
the diffi^'ulty in collecting certain butterflies in the Malay 
Archi|)elago, states that “ a dead specimen pinned upon a 
“ conspicuous twig will often arrest an insect of the same species 
“ in its headlong flight, and bring it down within easy reach of 
** the net, esiMJcially if it l)0 of the opi)osite sox.” 

The courtship of butterflies is, as before remarked, a prolonged 
affair. The males sometimes fight together in rivalry; and 
many may l)o seen pursuing or crowding round the stime 
female. Unless, then, the females prefer one male to another, 
the })airiiig must Ih) 16ft to mere chance, and this does not 
appear probable. If, on the other hand, the females habitually, 
or even occasionally, prefer the inort^ beautiful males, the colours 
of the latter will have lioen rendered brighter by degrees, and 
W'ill have lH3cn transmitted to both sexes or to one sex, according 
to the law of inheritance which has prevailed. The process of 
sexual selection will have l)oen much facilitated, if the conclusion 
can 1)0 trusted, arrived at from various kinds of evidence in tlio 
i^upplement to the ninth chapter; namely, that the males of 
tnauy Lepidoptera, at least in the imago state, greatly exceeil 
the females in number. 

Some facts, however, are opposed to the belief that female 

*' * Kmublog of a Naturalist iu the Chiuese Seas/ IBGS, p. 183. 
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butterflies prefer thu more beautiful males; thus, as 1 have 
been assured by several collectors, fresh females may frequently 
be seen paired with battered, fadiHi, or dingy males ; but this is 
a circumstance which could hardly fail often to follow from the 
males emerging from their cocoons earlier than the females. 
With moths of the family of the Bombycidso, the sexes pair 
immediately after assuming the imago state; for they cannot 
fm!, owing to the rudimentary condition of their mouths. The 
females, as se.verul entomologists have remarked to me, lie in an 
almost torpid state, and api>ear not to evince the h^ast choice in 
regard to their yiortners. This is the cslsi* with the common 
silk-moth (Ji, mon), as 1 haive lx‘en told by some continental 
and English bre<xlers. Dr. Wallace, who lias luui great 
experience in breeding lUnnhyx ryuthia, is convinced that the 
females evince no choice or j)referenco. ile has kept alovo 
300 of these moths together, and has often ft)und the 
most vigorous females mated with stunted males. The rever*^ 
appears to occur seldom ; for, as he l)elieve.s, the more vigor«>us 
males pass over the weakly females, and are attractcsl by lht)se 
endowed with most vitality. Nevertheless, the JJombycidiu, 
though obscurely-coloured, are often l>eautiful to our eyes from 
their elegant and mottled sluiib s 
I have as yet only referred to the spe<‘it‘s in whicli the males 
are brighter coloured than the females, and I have attributed 
their beauty to the females for many generations having chosen 
and |)aired with the more attnu'tive mules. But couverse 
cases occur, though rarely, m which the females are more 
brilliant than the males ; and hero, as I Ixlieve, the mules have 
Selected the more beautiful females, and have finis slowly added 
to their lx?auty. We do not know why in various classics of 
animals the males of some few species liave selected the more 
beautiful females instead of having gladly accepted any female, 
as seems to Ihj the general rule in the animal kingdom; but if, 
contrary to what generally occurs with the iH'pidoptera, the 
females were much more? numcroiLs than the males, the latter 
uould be likely to pick out the more l»eautiful females. Mr. 
Butler shewed me several 8f)ecie8 of Callidryas in the British 
Museum, in some of which the females equalled, and in others 
greatly surpassed the males in laauty; for the females alone 
have the borders of their wings suffused with crimson and 
orange, and spotted with black. The jilainer males of these 
species closely resemble each other, showing that here the 
females have l>een modified ; whereas in those cases, where the 
males are the more ornate, it is these which have been modified, 
the females remaining closoly alike. 
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III England wo have some analogous coses, though not so 
marked. The females alone of two species of Thccla have a 
bright-purple or orange patch on their fore-wings. In Ilip- 
parchia the sexes do not differ much ; but it is the female of 
II. janira which has a conspicuous light-brown patch on her 
wings ; and the females of some of the other species are brighTer 
coloured than their males. Again, the females of edvsa 

and hyalr. have ** •** orange or yellow spots on the black marginal 

liorder, represented in the males only by thin streaks ; and 
in Pieris it is the females which “are omamenterl with black 

spots on the fore-wings, and these arc only imrtially present 
“ in the males/* Now the males of many bulterflies are known 
to support the females during their marriage flight ; but in the 
8^^*0108 just named it is the females which supiiort the males : 
so that the part wliich the two sexes play is reversed, as is their 
relative Ix’auty. Throughout the animal kingdom the males 
commonly take the more active share in wooing, and their 
Ideality siH'ms to have betn incrcas4*d by the females having 
accepted the more attractive individuals; but with these but- 
tcrllies, the females take the more active part in the final mar- 
riage ceremony, so that we may supix>sc that tlicy likewise do 
so in the wooing; and in this cjise wo can understand how it is 
that they have lieeu rendered the more l>cautifiil. Mr. Meldola, 
from whom the foregoing statements have hven taken, sa^s in 
conclusion ; ** Though 1 am not convinced of the action of 
“ sexual selection in producing the colours of insects, it cannot 
“ 1x3 donicnl that these facts are strikingly corroborative ot 
** Mr, Darwii/s view-.s.”^ 

As sexual selection j^rimarily depends on variability, a f(‘w 
words must bo added on this subject In rosi>ect to colour 
there is no difllculty, for any number of highly variable Lepi- 
doptera could Ixj named. One good instance will suftioe. Mr. 
Bates sliewed me a whole scries of siHJcimens of Popilio stsostria 
an 1 P. childreiKT ; in tho latter the males varied much in the 
extent of tho lx 3 autifully enumolled green piitch on the fore- 
wings, and in the size of the white mark, and of the splendkl 
crimson stripe on tho hind-wings; so that there w^as a groat 
contrast amongst the males between tho most and tho least 
gaudy. The male of J*apifio .tfsostris is much less beautiful 
than of P. diUdreum ; and it likewise varies a little in the size :)f 

** ‘Nature/ April 27th, 1871. p. whilst pairing. See also Mr. <». 

•**08. Mr, Meldola quotes Donzol, Fraser, in ‘Nature/ April 20th, 
in ‘Soc. Ent. de Franco/ 1837, p. 1871, p. 480, on the sexual diriVr- 
77, on the Hight of butterfiies ences of several British butterdies. 
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the green patch on the fore-wings^ and in the occasional ap- 
pearance of the small crimson stripe on the hind-wings, 
borrowotl, os it would seem, from its own female; for the females 
of this and of many other sjHicies in the .^neas group possess 
this crimson stripe. Hence Injtween the brightest specimens 
of P. sesosfns and tlie dullest of J\ chihlrtfict^ there was but a 
small interval ; luid it w'as evident tliat as far as mere varia- 
. bility is concerned, there would l)e no difficulty in ponnnncntly 
increasing the Injauty of either species by means of selection. 
Tlie variability is hero almost confined to the male sex; but 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Bates have shewn*^ that the females of 
sonu‘ species are extremely variable, the males l>eing nearly 
con.stant. In a future chapter I shall have fx*casion to shew 
tliat tlie lioautiful eyo-liko s|X)ts or ocelli, found on the wings of 
many I^epidoptera, are eminently variable. 1 may here mid 
that these ocelli oflfer a difiiculty on the theory of sexual 
selection ; for though np|>earing to us so ornamental, they arc 
never ]>resent in one sex and alisent in the other, nor do they 
» ver diflfer much in the two sexes.*^ This fact is at present 
inexplicalOe ; but if it should hereafter be found that the for- 
mation of an ocellus is due to some change in the tissues 
of tlie wings, for instance, wcurring at a very early j)eri(Ki of 
ib velopnu nt, we might expend, from what we know of the laws 
of lulieritance, that it wouhl U? transniitteil to1x>th sexes, though 
ari.sing and |>erfected in one sex alone. 

i)n tlie whole, although many siTious objections may 1)C 
urged, it setms prolwble that most of the brilliantly coloured 
sjn'cics of Ix'pidojdora owe their colours to sexual 8el(j<dion, 
excepting in certain cases, presently to be mentioned, in which 
conspicuou.s colours have liccn gaincKi through mimicry as 
ii jirotection. From the ardour of the male througliout the 
animal kingtloni, he i.s generally willing to accept any female; 
and it is the female which usually exerts a choice. Hence, if 
^•xnal selection lias been efficient with tlio I.»epidoptera, the 
male, when the sexes differ, ought to bo the more brilliantly 
(‘olonred, and this undoubtedly is the case. Wh(?n l>oth sexes 
are brilliantly coloured and resemble each other, the characters 
acquired by the males appear to have Ixjen transmitted to lioth. 

Wallace on the Papilionuioi of tomolog. Soc.* Nor. ISth, ISOS. p. 
the Malayan Region, in ‘ Tran«art. xL 

Linn. voL xxv. pp. 8, ** Mr. Bates waa »o kind a« to 

.iG. A striking case of a rare lay thin subject l>efoTe the Kntoino- 
rnricty, strictly iutermediute he- logical Society, and 1 have reeeired 
tH'een two other well-marked female answers to this effect from 
varieties, is given by Mr. Wallace, entomologists. 

See also Mr. Bates, in * Pn>c. Ln- 
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Wo ore led to this conclusion by cases, even within the same 
genus, of gradation from an extraordinary amount of difference 
to identity in colour between the two sexes. 

But it may be asked whether the differences in colour l^etween 
the sexes may not be accounted for by other means besides 
sexual selection. Thus the males and females of the same 
sj)ocies of butterfly are in several cases known** to inhabit 
difluront stations, the former commonly Iwisking in the sunshine, 
the latter haunting gloomy forests. It is therefore possible that 
different conditions of life may have acted directly on the two 
se.xes; but this is not ])roiMibIc,^ as in the adult state tliey aie 
ex)K)sed to different conditions during a very short i)erio<l ; and 
the larv© of both are expcjscd to tlic same con<litions. Mr. 
Wallace Kdieves that the difference l)otween the sexes i.s due 
not so muc'h to the males having lK*en modified, as to the females 
having in all or almost all ea.ses ac<iuire<l dull colours fur the 
sake of proUnition. It seems to me, on the C4)ntrary, far more 
prol>able tliut it i.s the males which have Iveii chiefly modifie<l 
through st^xual 8t‘U‘rtion, the females having betn comparatively 
little changed. Wo can thus understand how it is that the 
females of allitii siweies generally resemble one another much 
more closely than do the males. They thus shew us ap- 
proximately the primordial colouring of the pareiit-si>t‘oies of 
the group to which they Kdong. They have, however, almost 
always lieon soinewliat nuxlilied by tlie transfer to them of some 
of the successive variations, through the accumulation of which 
the malt^s were rendered IxautifuL But I do not wish to deny 
that the females alone of .some species may have l>een sjx;cially 
modified for protection. In most cases the males and females of 
distinct s|xoies will have l>ccn ex|H>scd diiring their juolonged 
larval state to different conditions, and may have Kxn tlius 
affected ; though with the males any slight change of colour 
thus caused will gouerally have Ken masked by the brilliant 
tints gained through sexual selection. When we treat of Birds, 
I shall have to discuss the whole question, os to how far the 
differences in colour lK3tweon the sexes are duo to the males 
having Ixien nuKJifitxl through sexual selection for ornamental 
purposes, or to the females having been modified through 
natural selection for the sake of protection, so that I will here 
say but little on the subject. 

In all the coses in which the more common form of equal 

H. W. ‘The Nnturalitti On this whole eubject see ‘The 

the Amazons,* vul. ti. IStKl. p. Variation of AnimaU and ri.uitt 
228. A, U. Wallace, in ‘Trans-nct, under l>omeatic;itiou,* 18i>8, vul. i;. 
hinn. Soc.* vol. xzv. 1HG5. p. 10. chap, xxiii. 
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inheritance by both sexes has prevaile<l, the selection of bright- 
coloured males would tend to make the females bright-coloured ; 
and the selection of dull-coloured females would tend to make 
the males dull. If both processes wei’c carried on simultaneously, 
they would tend to counteract each other ; and the final result 
would depend on whether a greater numlxjr of females from 
lH.ing w’cll protected by obscure colours, or a greater numl>er of 
males by Ixiing briglitly-coloured and thus finding partners, 
succeeded in leaving more numerous offspring. 

In order to account for the fre<iuent transmission of characters 
to one Six alone, Mr Wallace expresses his belief that the more; 
common form of c<iual inheritance by l)olh sexes can bt^ clinn:ed 
through natural solet'tion into inheritance by one sc*x alone, but 
ill fuNxmr of this view I can discover no evidence. Wo know 
from uhat occurs under domestK atiou that new* characters often 
appear, which from the first arc transmittisl to one sex alone; 
and by the selection of such variatums tlierc wouhl nt)t be tlie 
slightest difficulty in giving bright colours to the males alone, 
and at the same time or suKseiiuently,dull colours to the females 
alone. In thi.s manner the fenmles of some butterflies and moths 
liave, it is prol»abie, l)een rcndere<l inconspicuous for tlie sake of 
protection, and widely different from their males. 

1 am, however, unwilling without distinct evidence to admit 
t!;at two complex processes of selection, each re«juiring the 
transference of ik w* cham<*ters to one m-x alone, have Urn 
carried on with a multitude of sjKcics,— that the males have 
Urn rendere<l more brilliant by [rating tlieir rivals, and the 
females nK»rc dull-coloured by having escaiK'd from their 
enemies. The male, for instance, of the ctmimon brimstone 
buttertly ((ionepteryx), is of a far more inten*'e yellow* than the 
female, though she is equally c^nispicnous ; an»i it d*>es not se*eiu 
prolmble that she sjKcially acquired her pale tints os a protec- 
tion, though it is probable that the male acxj aired his bright 
colours as a sexual attraction The female of Anthochoris oir- 
tJamines does not ixjsscss the beautiful orange w'ing-ti|>s of the 
male; conseipicntly she closely resembles the while butterflies 
(Pieris) so common in our gardens ; but wo have no evidence 
that this resemblance is Unoficial to her. As, on the other liami, 
she resembles l>oth sexis of several other species of the genus 
inhabiting various quarters of the world, it is proViable that she 
has simply retained to a largo extent her primordial colours. 

Finally, as we have seen, various considerations lead to the 
conclusion that wiih the greater numlwr of brilliantly-coloured 
rx*pidoptera it is the male whhih has been chiefly modified 
Uiroiigh sexual selection; the amount of difference 
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the sexes mostly d(*ix:nding on the form of inheritance which 
has prevailed. InheriUinco is governed by so many unknown 
laws or conditions, that it seems to us to act in a capricious 
manner ; " and we can thus, to a certain extent, understand how 
it is that with closely allied species the sexes either differ to an 
astonishing degree, or are identical in colour. As all thelsuc- 
ce.ssive steps in the process variation are necessarily trans- 
mitted through the female, a greater or less nuinler of such 
ste])s might readily In^conie developed in her; and thus we can 
understand the frequent gradations from an extreme difference 
to none at all l)etween the sexes of allied sj»ecies. Tliu^e cases of 
gnulalion, it may be added, are much too common to favour the 
supposition that we here see females actually undergoing the 
process of transition and losing their brightness for the siike of 
protection; for we have evt‘ry reason to conelude that at any 
one time the grciiter numl)er of s[»eei4 s are in a fixed condition. 

Mimicry . — This princifile was first made clear in an admirable 
pajXT by Mr. Butes,-^ wlio thus threw a AikkI of light on many 
obscure problems. It had previously l)eeii observed that cc-rtaiu 
buttei*flies in S. America belonging to quite di-stiuct fainilies, 
resembled the Helieonidro so closely in every strijx^ and shade of 
colour, that they could not l>e distinguished siive by an cx- 
jH»rienced entomologist. As the liebconidaj are coloured in 
their usual manner, whilst the others depart from the usual 
colouring of the groups to which they Ixloug, it is clear that 
the latter are the imitators, and the Ilelieoniila* the imitated. 
Mr. BaU‘8 further oUserved that the imitating species are com- 
paratively rare, whilst the iniiUtinl alx>uiid, aud that the two 
stds live mingled together. From tlm fiict of the Helieoiiidaj 
Ixing c-onspicuous and Ixautiful insects, yet so numerous in 
individuals and species, he concludml that they must he pro- 
UK?ted from the attacks of euemics by some secretion or tKhmr ; 
and this conclusion has now been amply confirnuHl, ® especially 
by Mr. Belt. Hence Mr. liates inferred that the butterflies 
w’hich imitate the protecteil sfx?cies have lU'qiiired their present 
marvellously deceptive apixjamucc through variation and natural 
selection, in order to bo mi.staken for the protected kinds, and 
tliUB to escape l)eiiig devoured No explanation is hero attempted 
of the brilliant colours of the imitatiKl, but only of the imitating 
butterflies. Wo must account for the colours of the funner in 
the same general manner, ns in the cases previously discussed 

^ ‘The Vnnnlion of AnimiiU nnd xxiii. 1802, p. 495. 

IMnnta under I><>iMe4iticftti«n,* vol. ii. *• * Prt»c. £nt, Soc.* Doc. 3rd, 
chiip. xii, p. 17. p. xlv. 

*• ‘ Truniinci. Linn. Soc.* vol. 
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in this cliaptor. Sinco the puhlicatioii of Mr. Bates* paper, 
similar and equally striking facts have Ixsen observed by 
Air. Wallace in the Malayan region, by Mr. Trimon in South 
Africa, and by Air. Biley in the United States.*'* 

As some writers have felt much diffuuilty in understanding 
liow tlie first steixs in the pnx’ess of miiiiii'ry could have Uxn 
elfected through natural .'^election, it may well to remark that 
the i>rix‘es.s proliahly commenced long ago betwien fonns not 
widely dissimilar in oi»lour. In this case even a slight variation 
would Ixi Ixneliciul, if it rendered the one sjiecies more like 
the oth(*r ; and afterwards the imitatetl sjiecies might iiKxli- 
iioil to an (Xtreme degree through sexual selection or other 
means, and if the changes were gratlual, the imitators might 
easily l>e letl along the sumo track, until they differed to an 
equally extreme degree from their original condition; and they 
would thus ultimately as-sume an aptx.*arance or colouring wholly 
unlike that of the other memlxrs of the group to wliich they 
ht longed. It should al.so lie romeinlKred tliat many sfx^cies of 
Lepidoptera are liable to con-siderable and abrupt variations in 
colour. A few instances have I >een given in this chapter; and 
many more may Ix^ found in the ix;j>ers of Air. liales and 
Mr. Wallace. 

Witii .s<'vcral species the s<*xes arc alike, and imitate tlie two 
R xes of another sjxcies. But Mr. Trimen gives, in the i>ajxr 
already referred to, three case.sin which the sexea of the imitatiJil 
furrn differ from each other in colour, and the .sixes of the 
imitating funii differ in a like manner. Several cases have also 
Ixen recorded where the females alone imitate hrilliantly- 
culonred and protected sjiecies, the males retaining “ the 

normal asjxct of their immediate cmigeners.’* It is here obvious 
that the succe.ssivo variations by which tlte female has Ixjen 
have Ixjcn transmitted to her alone. It is, however, 
proljabJe that some of the many successivo variations would 
liave l»een ti'ansmitted to, and develojKjd in, the males hail 
not such males Ixen eliminati*cl by Ixing thus reiulered less 
attractive to the females; so that only tlio.so variations were 
preserved which were from tlie fu^t strictly limited in tlieir 
transmission to tho female sex. We have a partial illus- 
tration of these remarks in a statement by Mr. Ikjlt;*''* that 

** Wallace, ‘Transact. Linn. Soc.’ IS.'l-lSS. Thin latter essay i« vnlu- 
v<»l. XXV. 18S5, p. 1 ; also ‘Trausact. able, an Mr. Hiley here dincusMs all 
Knt, .Soc.’ vol. ir. (.'Ird series), lSb7, the obji'ctioUH which have been 
p. oOl. Trimen, ‘ Linn. Transact.* raised ngaiiiht Mr. bates* theory, 
vnl. xxvi. ISdy, p. 407. Riley, *- ‘ The NaturaliMt in Nicaragaa, 
‘Third Annual Report on the Noxi- 1874, p. 
oiri InscctK of Missouri,’ 1S71, pp 
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the males of some of the Lcptalidcs, which imitate protected 
species, still retain in a concealed manner some of their original 
oiiaracters. Thus in the males *'the upper half of the lower 
“ wing is of a pure white, whilst all the rest of the wings is 
barred and fe|*otted with black, red and yellow, like the species 
** they mimic. The females have not this white patch, and* the 
“ males usually conceal it by covering it with the upper wing, 
“ so that I cannot imagine its being of any other use to them 
“ than as an attraction in courtship, when they exhibit it to the 
“ females, and thus gratify their deep-seated preference for the 
“ normal colour of the Order to which the Leptalides belong.” 

of CitfirpiUom, — Whilst reflecting on the 
Ixjauty of many butterflies, it occurred to me that some cater- 
j)illars were splendidly coloured^ and as sexual selection could 
not possibly have here acted, it apj^eared rash to attribute the 
l)eauty of the mature insect to this agency, unless the bright 
colours of tlieir larvas could l»e somehow explaine<i. In the 
first place, it may Ih) ol>sorve<i that the colours of caterpillars do 
not stand in any close correlation with those of the mature 
insect. Secondly, their bright colours do not .serve in any 
ordinary manner as a protection. Mr. Ihites informs me, as an 
instance of this, that the most conspicuous caterpillar w hich he 
ever beheld (that of a Sphinx) lived on the large green leaves of 
a tree on the o|K*n llanos of South America ; it was about four 
inches in length, transversely banded with black and yellow, 
and with its head, legs, and tail of a bright red. Hence it 
ca\ight the eye of any one who passed by, oven at the distance of 
many yards, and no doubt that of every passing bird, 

1 then applied to Mr. Wallace, who Ints an innate genius for 
solving ditficulties. After some consideration ho replied : Mo.st 
“ caterpillars require protection, as may be inferred from some 
“ kinds being furnished with spines or irritating hairs, and 
“ from many being coloured green like the leaves on which they 
“ fcKid, or being curiously like the twigs of the trees on which they 
live.” Another instance of protection, furnished me by Mr. J. 
Mauscl Wealo, may added, namely, tliat there is a caterpillar 
of a moth which lives on the mimosiis in Soutli Africa, and 
fabricates for itself a case quite indistinguishable from the 
surrounding thorns. From such considerations Mr. Wallace 
thought it probable that conspicuously-coloured caterpillars 
were protected by having a nauseous taste; but as their skin 
is extremely tender, and os their intestines reatlily protrude 
from a wound, a slight jxvk from the laak of a bird would 
be 08 fatal to them os if they had been devoured. Hence, as 
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Mr. Wallace remarks, “ distaslefulness alone would l)e insufficient 

to protect a caterpillar unless some outward sipn indicated to 
** its would-bo destro3*or that its prey was a disKUstiiig morsel.” 
Under these circumstances it would be highly ndvautngeous to 
a caterpillar to be instantaneously and certainly rocognisctl as 
unpalatable by all birds and other animals. Thus the most 
gaudy colours would bo serviceable, and might have l>etii 
gaintni by variation and the survival of the most cusily-rt- 
cognised indivuluals. 

This hy|X)the8i.s apix'ars at first .sight very ls)ld, but when it 
was brought l>eforo the Kntomological Society it was supiKirted 
by various statements; ami Mr. J. Jenner Weir, who k^*ij»s a 
large numl»er of birds in an aviary, inform.s me that he has 
made many trials, and find.s no exception to the rule, that all 
caterpillars of nocturnal and retiring habit.s with smooth skins, 
all of a grc*t.‘n colour, ami all which imitate twigs, are greedily 
devoured by his birds. The liairy and spinost) kinds an* 
invariably njected, as were four conspicuously-coloured spitcies. 
When the birds rejected a caterpillar, they plainly .shewed, by 
shaking their heads, ami cleansing their U*aks, that they were 
disgusted by the ta.sle.'* ThriHJ conspicuous kind.s (»f cater- 
pillars and moths were also given to .some lizards and frogs, hy 
Mr. A. butler, and were njected, though other kinds wt‘re 
eagerly eaten. Thus the probability of Mr. Wallace’s view is 
confirmed, namely, that certain caterpillars liave Urn nnuie 
conspicuous for their own gmHl, so as to U i^sily recognised l>y 
their enemies, on nearly the same jirinciple that poisons are sold 
in coloured Uittles hy druggists for the gtssl of man. We 
cannot, however, at present thus explain the elegant diversity 
in the colour.s of many caterpillars; but any s|KicieH which had 
at some former i)oriod acquired a dull, mottled, or striped apiH*ar- 
ance, either in imitation of surrounding objects, or from the 
direct action of climate, &c., alino.st certainly ^\onld not Ujcome 
uniform in colour, when its tints were rendered intense and 
bright; for in order hi make a caterpillar imrely consjacutius, 
there 'would Ixj no selection in any dclinite direction. 

Snramai'y anl Conrhuli^y licmurkH on Just if.*, — Looking l>ack 

* Proc. Kntomolog. Sor.* I>ec. nnnlogous t’actu in I ho ‘Third An- 
3rd, IHliO, p. jclv., and March 4th, nuai K»*port on the Noxit>UH insoctk 

18b7, p. Ixxx. of Missouri,* 1871, p. 148. Some 

Se€ Mr. .T. Jenner Weir’a op{>r>M;d caaex arc, however, given hy 
paper on Insect k and In^ertit'onma l>r. Wallace and M. H. d’Orvillc 

Birds, in * TranH.'wt. Knf. Soc.* 1809, jsec * Zoological Uecord,* 1809, p 

p. 21 ; nlw) Mr. Iliitler’.s pap*r, .'U9. 
ibid )i. 27. Mr. kitey has given 
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to the E^vcral Orders, wo see that tiie sexes often differ in 
various characters, the meaning of which is not in the least 
understood. The sexes, also, often differ in their organs of 
sense and means of locomotion, so that the males may quickly 
discover and reacli the females. They differ still oftener in 
the males ix)Rse8»>ing diversified contrivances for retaining-the 
females when found. We are, however, hero concerned only in 
a secondary degree with sexual differences of these kinds. 

In almost all the CUders, the males of some species, even of 
weak and delicate kiials, are known to Ikj highly pugnacious ; 
and some few are furnished with sjK.‘cial weapons for fighting 
with their rivals. But the law of battle does not prevail nearly 
so widely with insects as with the higher animals. Hence it 
jirobably arises, that it is in only a few oases that the males have 
i»een rendered larger and stnmger than the females. On the 
contrary, they are usually smaller, so that they may ho develo|)ed 
within a shorter time, to ixa<.ly in large numbers for the 
emergence of the females. 

In two families the Ibunoptera and in three of the Orlhop- 
tera, the males alone iMjs.sess sound-prcKlucing organs in an 
ellicient state. These are used ince.ssantly during the breeding- 
season, not only for calling the females, but apparently for 
.'•.harming or exciting them in rivalry with other males. No 
one who admits the agency of selection - f any kind, will, after 
reacting the aljove discussitui, disjnite that these musical instru- 
nieuts have hoiu acquired through sexual selection. In four 
other Orders the meml)ers of one sox, or more commonly of 
l>oth sexes, arc provided with organs for producing various 
sounds, which apinirently serve merely as call-notes. When 
iKJth sexes are thus provided, the individuals which were able 
to make the ioude.st or most continuous noise would gain 
partners ladore tlu>se which were less noisy, so that their organs 
have probably l)een gaineil through sexual selection. It is 
instructive to retloct on the wonderful divomity of the means 
lor producing sound, |>osst*ssod by the males alone, or by both 
Sexes, in no less than six Orders, Wo thus leani how’ effectual 
s. xuttl selection has l)een in leading to modific4itjons which 
Munetimes, as with the llomoptera, relate to important parts of 
the organisation. 

From the reasons assigned in the last chapter, it is probable 
that the great horns }>ossessed by the males of many Lamcl- 
hcorn, and some other beetles, have lioeu acquired as ornaments. 
From the small size of insects, wo are apt to undervalue their 
apl>earauce. If we could imagine a male Chalcosoma (fig. IG), 
with its jwlislKal bronzed coat of mail, and its vast complex 
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horns, magnified to the size of a horse, or oven of a dog, it would 
be one of the most imposing animals in the world. 

The colouring of insects is a complex and obscure subject 
When the male differs slightly from the female, and neither are 
brilliantly-coloured, it is probable that the sexes have varied 
in a slightly different manner, and that the variations have l)eeu 
transmitted by each wx to the same, without any l>onofit or 
evil thus accruing. When the male is brilliantly-coloured and 
differs conspicuously from the female, as with some dragon-flies 
and many butterflies, it is proliablo that he owes his colours to 
sexual selection ; whilst the female has retained a primordial or 
very ancient tyj)e of colouring, slightly modified V^y the agencies 
before explained. But in some cases the female has ap|>arently 
been made obscure by variations transmitted to lier alone, 
as a means of direct protcH'tion ; and it is almost certain that 
she has sometimes l)eeu made brilliant, so as to imitate other 
protected species inhabiting the same district. When the sexes 
resemble each other and Isith are obscurely coloured, there is 
no doubt that they have liecn in a multitude of coses so coloured 
for the sake of protection. So it is in some instances when l)oth 
are bright ly-colound, for they thus imitate protected Sjiecies, or 
resemble surrounding objects such as flowers; or they give 
police to their enemies that they are unpalatable. In oUier 
cases in which the sexes resemble each other and are U>th 
brilliant, esjxjcially when the cokmrs are airauged for display, 
we may conclude that they have l*een gained by the male sex as 
an attraction, and have been transferred to the female. Wo are 
more esjiecially ltd to this conclusion whenever the same tyjie 
of coloration prevails throughout a whole group, and we find 
that the males of some sjxicies differ widely in colour from 
the females, whilst others differ slightly or not at all, wulh 
intermediate gradations connecting these extreme states. 

In the same manner as bright colours have often Uen 
partially transferred from the males to the females, so it has 
been with the extraordinary horns of many Lamellicorn and 
some other l>eetlcs. So again, the sound-prod ueing organs 
projier to the males of the Homoptera and Orthoptera have 
generally k^en transferred in a rudimentary, or even in a nearly 
perfe<;t condition, to the females; yet not sufficiently jHjrfect to 
be of any use. It is also an interesting fact, as karing on 
sexual selection, that the stridulating organs of certain male 
Orthoptera ore not fully develojKHl until the last moult; and that 
the colours of certain male dragon-flies are not fully developed 
until w)mc little time after tlieir emergence from the pupal 
state, and when they are rcmlv to 
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Sexual Boloction implies that the more attractive indiyidualfl 
are preferred by the opposite sex ; and as with insoctfi, when 
the sexes differ, it is the male which, with some rare exceptions, 
is tlie more ornamented, and departs more from the type to 
which tile species belongs ; — and os it is the male which searches 
eagerly for the female, we must suppose that the females 
habitually or occasionally prefer the more beautiful males, and 
that these have thus acquired their beauty. Tliat the females 
in most or all the orders would have the ixiwer of rejecting 
any particular male, is probable from the many singular con- 
trivances |)Ossos8ed by the males, such as great jaws, adhesive 
cushions, spines, elongated logs, <&c., for seizing the female ; for 
these contrivances shew that there is some cliflBculty in the act, 
so that her concurrence would seem necessary. J udging from 
what we know of the perceptive powers and affections of 
various insects, there is no antecedent improlmbiUty in sexual 
selection having come largely into play ; but wo have as yet no 
direct evidence on tliis head, and some facts are opposed to the 
l)elief. Nevertheless, when we see many males pursuing the 
same female, we can hardly believe that the pairing is left to 
blind chance — that the female exerts no choice, and is not 
influenced by the gorgc*ous colours or other ornaments with 
which the male is decorated. 

If wo admit that the females of the Ilomoptera and Orthoptera 
a]>preciate the musical tones of their male ]mrtners, and that the 
various instruments have been iierfected through sexual se- 
hxjtion, there is little improbability in the females of other 
insects appreciating ixjauty in form or colour, and consequently 
in such characters having ixxjn thus gained by the males. But 
from the circumstance of colour being so vjiriable, and from its 
having been so often modified for the sake of protection, it is 
difficult to decide in how large a j'roportion of cases sexual 
selection lias played a part. This is more especially difficult in 
tho.so Orders, such os Orthoptera, Hymonoptera, and Coleop- 
U?ra, in which the two sexes rarely differ much in colour; for 
we ore then loft to mere analogy. With the Coleoptcra, however, 
as before remarked, it is in the great Lamollicom group, placecl 
by some authors at the hood of the Order, and in wiiich we 
sometimes soo a mutual attachment between the s('xes, that 
wo find the males of some species jxxssessing weapons for st*xual 
strife, others furnished with wonderful boms, many witli stridu- 
latlng organs, and others ornamented with splendid metallic 
tints, Ilcnco it seems probable that all these characters have 
been gained through Uio same meaus, namely sexual selection. 
With butterflies wo have the liest ovi<lcuce, as the males 
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smnetimes take pains to display their beautiful colours; and we 
cannot believe that they would act thus, unless the display was 
of use to them in their courtship. 

When wo treat of Birds, wo shall see that they present in 
their secondary sexual characters the closest analogy with 
insocts. Thus, many male birds are highly pugnacious, and 
some are furnished with special weapons for figliting with their 
rivals. They possess organs which arc usckI during tlie bre^eding- 
season for producing vtxml and instrumental music. They nro 
frequently ornamented with cx)mbs, horns, wattles and plumes 
of the most diversified kinds, and are dt'corated with beautiful 
colours, all evidently for the sake of display. We shall find 
that, as with insects, lv>th sexes in certain groups arc c<]ually 
Krautifnl, and are equally provided with ornaments which are 
usually confined to the male .st‘X. In other groups In^th 8t‘Xos 
are equally plain-coloured and unornamonted. Lastly, in some 
few anomalous cases, the females are more l)cautiful than the 
males. We shall often find, in the same group of birds, every 
gradation from no difference Indweeu the wxes, to an extreme 
difference. We shall see that female bir<ls, like female insects, 
often possess more or less plain traces or rudiments of characters 
which properly belong to the males anil are of use only to them. 
The analogy, indeed, in all these respects Ixdwoen birds and 
insects is curiously close. Whatever explanation applies to the 
one class probably applies to the other; and this explanation, 
as we shall hereafter attempt to shew in further detail, is sexual 
selection. 


CHAPTETl Xn. 

Secondary Sexual Characters of Fishes, Amphibians, 

AND liEPTrLKB. 

Pishes: Coartuhip and battles of the males — Tjirger R;Ae of the females 
— Male^, hritrht colonrs and ornamental a|)f>eDda};ea ; oth*-r stranj^e 
characters — C^olours and ap}>endaKe8 .acquireti by the males durind the 
breed infil'senaon alone — Fishes with both sexes brilliantly coloured 
—Protective colours — The less conspicuous colours of the female cannot 
be accounted for on the principle of protection — Male fishes building? 
nests, and taking charge of the ova and yo«ing, Ai.rfMtHi(AX8 : Dif- 
ferences in structure and colour between the scxch — V ocal organs. 
Reptiles : Chelonians — (Crocodiles — Snakes, colours in some cases pro- 
tective — Lizards, battles of — Ornamental apjiendages — Strange dif- 
ferences in structure }>etween the sexes — Colours — Sexual differences 
almost as great as with birds. 

Wi have now arrived at the great sub-kingdom of the Vortebrata, 
and will commence with the lowest class, that of Fiahes. The 
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males of Plagiostomous fishes (sharks, rays) and of Chimseroid 
fishes are provided with clas|>cr8 which serve to retain the 
female, like the various structures possessed by many of the 
lower animals. Besides the clasi>ers, the males of many rays 
have dusters of strong sharp spines on their beads, and several 
rows along the upper outer surface of their ixjctoral fins.” 
These arc present in the males of some sjxjcies, which have 
other parts of their bodies smooth. They are only temporarily 
developed during the breeding-seitson ; and Dr. Gunther suspects 
that they are brought into action as prehensile organs by the 
doubling inwards and downwards of the two sides of the body. 
It is a roinorkablo fact that the females and not the males of 
some species, as of Uaia davata^ have their backs studded with 
large hook-formed spines.* 

Ihe males alone of the capelin {Mnllotns vtUnsns, one of 
Siilmonidffi), are provided with a ridge of closely-set, brush-like 
scales, by the aid of wliich two males, one on each side, hold the 
female, whilst she runs with great swiftness on the sandy beach, 
and there deposits her spawn.^ The widely distinct Mowteanthus 
Bcopas presents a somewhat analogous structure. The male, as 
Dr. Giinthcr informs me, Ims a cluster of stiff, straight spines, 
like those of a comb, on the sides of the tail ; and these in a 
sjiecimeu six inches long were nearly one and a half inches in 
length the female has in the same place a clu-ster of bristles, 
which may Ikj compared with those of a tooth-brush. In 
auotlier sjKJcies, M. perunii, the male has a brush like that 
))osses8od by the female of tlio last sjKJcies, whilst the sides of 
the tail iu the female are sm(x)th. In some other species of the 
same genus the tail am be [)erceived to be a little roughened in 
tile male and }x;rfoct1y smooth iu the female; and lastly in 
others, tx)th sexes have smooth sides. 

The fuales of many fish fight for the possession of the females. 
Thus the male stickleback {<hts(tu'odcus hiurus) has been de- 
srrilHjd as “ mad with delight,’' wiien the female comes out of her 
hiding- place and surveys the nest which ho has made for her. 
Ho darts round licr in every direction, then to his accumulated 
materials for the nest, tlien iNick again in an instant ; and as 
she does not advance he endeavours to push her with his snout, 
“ and tlieu tries to pull her by the tail and side spine to the nest.”* 

* VarrclpB ‘Hist, of BritLsh 1871, p. 119. 

FihUcs,* vol. ii. 1838, pp. 417, > See Mr. R. Warington’s io- 

430. Dr. Gil other iuforms me that tcresting articles ia ‘Annals and 
tho spines in K, clatata are [Kiculiar Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ Oct. 1852 and 
to the female. Nov. 1856. 

^ * The American Naturalist,* April 
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The males are said to be polygamists they are extraordinarily 
bold and pugnacious, wl^st ‘*tli6 females are quite pacific." 
Their battles are at times desperate ; for these puny com- 
“ batants fasten tight on each other for several seconds, tumbling 
“ over and over again, until their strength appears completely 
“ exhausted." With the rough-tailed sticklel^a^ (O. (rarhurux) 
the males whilst fighting swim round and round each other, 
biting and endeavouring to pierce each other with their raised 
lateral spines. The same writer adds,^ ** the bite of these little 
“ furies is very severe. They also use their lateral spines with 
** such fatal effect, that I have seen one during a Imttle aksolut( ly 

rip his opponent quite open, so that ho sank to the bottom and 
“ died.” When a fish is conqueroil, “ liis gallant Ixiaring forsakes 
‘*him; his gay colours fade away; and he hides his disgrace 
“among his peaceable compjuiions, but is for some time tht* 
“ constant object of liis conqueror’s persecution.” 

The male siilmon is os pugnacious as the little stickleback ; 
and so is the male trout, as 1 hear from I>r. Gunther. Mr. Shaw 
saw a violent contest between two male salmon which la-sted 
the whole day ; and Mr. R. Buist, Superintendent of J’isherjes, 
informs me that ho has often watched from the britlgc at Perth 
the males driving away their rivals, whilst the females were 
spawTiing. The males “ are constantly fighting and tearing each 
“ other on the spawning-beds, and many so injuro each other os 
** to cause the death of numbers, many being seen swimming near 
“ the l)anks of the river in a state of exhaustion, and appan'iitly 
“ in a dying state.”® Mr. Buist informs me, that in June 186b, 
the keeper of the Stormontfield breeding-ponds visited tht.* 
northern Tyne and found al>out 300 dead salmon, all of which 
with one exception were males; and ho was convinced that they 
had lost their lives by fighting. 

The most curious point about tho male salmon is that during 
the breeding-season, besides a slight change in colour, ” tho 
“ lowxr jaw elongates, and a cartilaginous projection turns 
“ upwards from the point, which, when tho jaws are closed, 
“ occupies a deep cavity between tho intermaxillary bones of tho 
upper jaw.” ^ (Figs. 27 and 28.) In our salmon this change of 
structure lasts only during tho biuoding-season ; but in tho 


* Noel Humphreys, ‘River Gar- 
dens,' i8r>7. 

* Loudon's ‘ Mag. of Nat. Ibstory,' 
vol. iti. 1830, p. .3,31. 

* *The Field,' June 29th, 1807. 
For Mr. Shaw's statement, see 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ 1843. Another 


exfwrienred observer (.Serope's * iMys 
of Salmon Fishing,' p. GO) remarks 
that like the stag, the male would, 
if he could, keep all other males 
away. 

’ Yarrell, ‘ History of British 
Fishes,’ vol. ii. 1838, p, U). 
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lyraodon of N - W. America the change, as Mr. J. K. Lord** 
Ixslievos, is permanent, and lies! marked in the older males which 
have previously ascended the rivers. In these old males the 
jaw becomes developed into an immense hook-like projection, and 



Fig. 37. Head of male common oalmon (5SciZmo »alar> daring the tireedlng-fiMunfi. 

[Thi* drawing, m well aa all the othera in the preeent chapter, have been exeenttod 
by the well-known artiet. Mr. Q. Ford, fh>m apeclmena In the British Musenm, tinder 
the kind aupcrinlcndeuoo of l>r UOntber.] 

the teeth grow into regular fangs, often more than half an inch 
in length. With the European salmon, according to Mr. Lloyd,® 
the temporary hook-like struotnre serves to strengthen and 

• ‘The Naturaliat in Vancouver’s • ‘Scandinavian Adventuree,* vol 

bland/ vol. i. 1S60, p. '■»4. I. 1854, pp. 100, 104. 
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protect the jaws, when one male charges another with wonderful 
violence ; but the greatly developed teeth of the male Aiiu ricaii 
salmon may be compared with the tusk^ of many male mammals, 
and they indicate an offensive rather than a protective purpose. 



(Ig Head of frmale ialmon. 

The salmon is not the only fisli in which the teeth differ in 
tl»e two sexes; as this is the case with many rays. In the 
thomback (//aia clavaUi) the adult male has sharp, pointed 
teeth, directe^l backwards, whilst those of the female are broad 
and flat, and form a ])av6mont ; so tliat those teeth differ in the 
two sexes of the same species more than is usual in distinct 
genera of the same family. The teeth of the male become sharp 
only when he is adult : whilst young they are Ixroad and flat 
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like those of the female. As so frequently occurs with secondary 
sexual characters, both sexes of some species of rays (for instance 
R, when adult, possess sharp pointed teeth ; and here a 
character, pro^xT to and primarily gained by the male, appears 
to have Ixjen transmitted to the ofifsiiring of both sexes. The 
tcvth are likewise pointed in lK)th sexes of It mnciUat i^ but only 
wlien quite adult ; the males acquiring them at an earlier age 
than tile females. We shall hereafter meet with analogous 
eases in certain birds, in which the male acquires the plumage 
common to IkMIi sexes when adult, at a somewhat earlier age than 
<io<*H the female. With other s|»eciesof rays the males even when 
old never jiossess sharp U‘cth,and conse/iucntly the adults of both 
sexes are j)ro\idi‘d with broad, flat tetth like those of the young, 
ami like tliosi‘ of the mature females of the al>ove-mention^ 
As the rays are U)ld, strong and voracious fish, we 
may susj«‘ct that the males require their sliarp teetli for fighting 
with their rivals; but as they j><3s.sess many parts modified and 
adapted for the jirehension t»f the female, it is possible that their 
tt e.th may be used for tliis iiurfwse. 

In regard to size, M. C'arlxinnier " maintains that the female o'* 
almost all fishes is larger than the male ; and Dr. Gunther does 
not know of a single instance in which the male is actually 
larger than (ho female. With some Cyprinodonts the male is 
not eveti lialf as large. As in many kinds of fishes the males 
habitually fight together, it is surprising tliat they have not 
;:< iuTalIy Ixrome larger and stronger than the females through 
the offoets of sexual selection. The males suifer from their 
small size, for acconliiig to M. Carlionnier, they are liable to be 
devoured by the females of their own six^cies when carnivorous, 
and no doubt by other species. Increami size must bo in some 
manner of more iin|K>rtance to the females, tlian strength and 
size are to the inahs for fighting with otlier males; and tliis 
l>erha})8 is to allow of the pr^uction of a vast iiumlx^r of ova. 

In many sjiecies the male alone is ornamented with bright 
colours; or the^e arc much brighter in the male than the 
female. The male, also, is sometimes provided with appendages 
which apixjar to lie of no more use to him for the ordinary 
[nirposes of life, than are the tail feathers to the peacock. I am 
indebted for most of the following facts to the kindness of Dr. 
GUnthcr. There is reason to suspect that many tropical fishes 
differ sexually in colour and structure; and there are some 
striking cases with our British fishos. The male Ctdllmyrnus lym 

*• See Yurrell’e account of the ccHent figure, and p. 422, 432. 
rave in hit) G list of British Fi8he.s,’ *» As quote<l in ‘The Fanner, 
vol. ii. 1830, p. 410, with an ex- 1808, p. 300. 
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Iti ftB been called the tjtmnmms dnujtmet “ from its brilliant gcm- 
like colours.” wiicn fresh caiifjht from the sea the Ixxly is 
yellow of various shades, striped and spotted with vivid blue on 
the head ; tlie dorsal fins are pale brov. . ‘*b dark lonptudinal 

bands; the ventral, caudal, and anal ..... bluish-black. 
The female, or sordid draponet, was considcrc*d by Linmeus and 
by many subsequent naturalists, as a distinct species ; it is of a 
dingy reddish-brown, with the doisal fin brown and the other 




Fig. W. Cftllionymtis lyra. Uppor figiiro, male ; lower flgtir^, fotnalc. 

N.B l*h« lower tlpir** Is mori* n-duceil ihon th-* upiM*r, 

fins white. The sexes differ also in the pr()ix)rtional size of the 
head and mouth, and in the position of the eyes;** but the 
most striking difference is the extraordinary elongation in the 
male (fig. 29) of the dorsal fin. Mr. W. Savillo Kent remarks 
that this “ singular appendage appears from my observations 
" of the species in confinement, to be subservient to the same 
" end as the wattles, cn)RtH, and other abnormal adjuncts of 
** the male in gallinaceous birds, for the purpose of fascinating 

I h«v(*drnwii uj* this description from Varrcir* * British Fishes, *roI. i. 
1836, pp. 261 and 266. 
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** their xnatos.’’ ^ The young males resemble the adult females 
in structure and colour. Throughout the genus Callionymus/^ 
the male is general) v >>uch more brightly spotted than t)^ 
female, and in p-"' p^ies, not only the dorsal, but the anal 
fin is much elongated in the males. 

The male of the Cottas scorpius, or searscorpion, is slenderer 
and smaller than the female. There is also a great difference 
in colour between theuL It is difficult, as Mr. Lloyd “ remarks, 
“ for any one, who lias not seen this fish during the spawning- 
" season, when its hues are brightest, to conceive the admixture 
** of brilliant colours with which it, in other respects so ill- 
" favoured, is at that time adorned.*' Both sexes of the Labrus 
mutus, although very different in colour, are beautiful; the 
male being orange with bright blue stripes, and the female 
bright red with some black spots on the back. 




Fig. 30 . Xipbopborus HHlerli. Upper figure, molo ; lower figure, female. 

In the very distinct family of the Cyprinodontidss— inhabitants 
of the fresh waters of foreign lands— the sexes sometimes differ 
much in various oharaoters. In the male of the MoUienesia 
iM,'* the dorsal fin is greatly developed and is marked 

•» ‘Nnture; Julv 1873, p. 284. *• With nwpect to thU and the 

** ‘ Catalogue o^ Acanth. Finhea following apecies I am iudeble<l to 

in the BritiKh Mnaeum/ by Dr. Dr. Qilother for information : eee 

Qtinther, 1881, pp. l38<-t51. also his }Miper on the ‘Fishes of 

‘ Came Birds of Sweden,* &g.. Central America,* in ‘ Transact. 

1867, p. 466. Zoolog. Soc.’ vo). vi 1888, p. 485. 

• a 
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with a row of largo, rr>niid, ocellated, bright-coloured apota; 
whilst the same fin in the female is smaller, of a different shape, 
and marked only with irregularly curved brown sjx)ts. In the 
male the basal margin of the anal fin is also a little pnxluced 
and dark coloiirt'd. In the male of an allied form, the 
phonts Ih/hrfi (fig. 3()), the inferior margin of the caudal fin is 
developed into a long tilamont, which, as 1 hear from Dr. Gunther, 
is strijx^d witli briglit colours. This filament does not contain 
any muscles, and apparently cannot be of any direct use* to the 
fish. As in the ca.se of the CallionymuR, the males whilst young 
resemble the adult females in colour and structure. Sexual 
differences such as these may 1x3 strictly compared with thost; 
which are so frequent with gallinaceous birtls.'^ 

In a siluroid fish, inhabiting the fresh waters of S<nitli America, 
the (fig. 31), the male ha.s its mouth and 

inter-operculum fringed with a Ixard of stiff hairs, of which the 
female show’s hardly a trace*. These hairs arc of the nature of 
scales. In another s|x?cios of the same genus, soft fli xible ten- 
tacles project from the front part of the head of the male, which 
are al)«cnt in the female. These tentacles are pn)longations of 
the true skin, and therefore are not homologous with the stiff 
hairs of the former species ; but it can hardly Iw doubted that 
both serve the same purpose. What tliis purpose may Ik?, it is 
difficult to conjecture ; ornament does not here seem probable, 
but we can hardly suppose that stiff hairs and flexible filaments 
can be useful in any ordinary way to the males alone. In that 
strange monster, the VhvitO'ra moustrrpsa, the male has a hook- 
sha^Xjd bone on the top of the head, directed forwards, with iti 
end rounded and covered with sharp spines; in the female this 

crown is altogether absent,” but what its use may 1 x 3 to the 
male is utterly unknown.'* 

The structures as yet referred to are permanent in the male 
after he has arrived at maturity ; but with some Blonnies, and in 
another allied genus,*® a crest is devclopcxl on the head of the 
male only during the breeding-season, and the body at the some 
time l>ocomc8 more brightly-coloured. There can l»e little doubt 
that this crest servos as a temporary sexual ornament, for the 
female do(;s not exhibit a trace of it. In other species of the 
same genus both sexes possess a crest, and in at least one species 

” Dr. Gtlnther makes this re- Water,* July 18G8, p. a77, with a 
mark ; * Catalogue of Fishc.s in the figure. Many other cases couhl be 
British Museum,’ vol. iii. IStil, p. .’Khieil of structures ]a*culiar to the 
141. in.'tle, of which the uses are not 

** See Dr. Qiinther on this genus, known, 
in * Proc. F^log. iSoc.* 1888, p. 2.J2. *♦ Dr. Gilnther, ‘Catalogue of 

F. Buckland, in ‘ Lai^ and Fishes,’ vol. iii, pp. 221 and 240 
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neither sex is thus provided. In many of the Chromidce, for 
instance in Geophagus and especially in Cichla, the males, as 1 
hear from Professor Agassiz ” have a conspicuous protuberance 
on tlie forehead, which is wholly wanting in the females and in 
the young males. Professor Agassiz adds, “ I have often 
** observed these fishes at the time of spawning when the pro- 
tuberance is largest, and at other seasons when it is totally 
“ wanting, and the two sexes shew no difference whatever in the 
** outline of the profile of the head. I never could ascertain that 
it subserves any 8])ecial function, and the Indians on the 
‘‘ Amazon know nothing al»out its use.** These protuberances 
resemble, in their periodical appearance, the fleshy caruncles on 
the heads of certain birds ; but whether they serve as ornaments 
must remain at present doubtful. 

I hear from Professor Agassiz and Br. Gunther, that the males 
of those fishes, which differ permanently in colour from the 
females, often become more brilliant during the breeding-season. 
This is likewise the case with a multitude of fishes, the sexes of 
which are identical in colour at all other seasons of the year. 
The tench, roach, and perch may be given as instances. The 
male salmon at this season is ** marked on the chocks with 
orange-colon re<l stripes, which give it the appearance of a 
Labru.<i, and the body partakes of a golden orange tinge. The 
females are dark in colour, and are commonly called black- 
fifeb.” ^ An analogous and even greater change takes place 
with the Stdmo eriox or bull trout ; the males of the char 
(>. umhiu) are likewise at this season rather brighter in colour 
than the females.® The colours of the pike ( h'sox reticulatm) of 
the United States, especially of the male, l)eoomo, during the 
breeding-season, exceedingly intense, brilliant, and iridescent.’^ 
Another striking instance out of many is afforded by the male 
stickleback (Gosferosteus leiuruti), wldch is describe by Mr. 
Warington,® as being then “beautiful beyond description." 
The back and eyes of the female are simply brown, and the belly 
white. The eyes of the male, on the other hand, arc “ of the 
“ most splendid green, having a metallic lustre like the green 
feathers of some humming-birds. The tliroat and belly are 
“ of a bright crimson, tbe back of an ashy-green, and the whole 
“ fish appears as though it were somewhat translucent and 

** See also ‘ A Journey in Brazil/ Mag. of Nat. Hktory/ toI. vi. 1841, 
hy Prof, and Mrs. Agassiz, 1868, p. p. 440. 

220. ^ ‘The American Agriculturist, 

** Tarrell, ‘British Fishes,' rol. 1868, p. JOO. 
ii. 1836, pp. 10, 12, 35. ** ‘Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist.' 

** W. Thompson, in ‘ Annals and Oot. 1852. 
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** glowed with an internal incandescence.” After the broeding- 
Kcason these colours all change, the throat and belly become of a 
jMiler red, the back more green, and the glowing tints subside. 

With resjxjct to the courtship of fishes, other cases have been 
ol)sorved since the first edition of this book appearei, besides that 
already given of the stickleback. Mr. W. S. Kent says that the 
male of the Luhrns mu tuit, which, as we have seen, diffef^ in 
colour from the female, makes “ a deep hollow in the sand of the 
“ tank, and then endeavours in the most persuasive manner to in- 
“ duce a female of the same species to share it with him, swim- 
“ ming liackwards and forwards between her and the completed 
“ nest, and plainly cthibiting the greatest anxiety for her to follow.” 
The males of ('antharus Uutatus become, during the breeding- 
season, of deep leaden-black ; they then retire from the shoal, and 
excavate a hollow as a nest. Each male now moimts vigilant 
“ guard over his respective hollow^ and vigorously attacks and 
*• drives away any other fish of the same sex. Towards his com- 
** jianions of the opposite sex his conduct is far different; many of 
** the latter are now distended with spawm, and these he endeavours 
“ by all the nujans in his |K)wer to lure singly to his prepared 
** hollow, and there to deposit the my riad ova with which they are 

laden, which ho then proti.*cts and guards wdth the greatest care.^ 

A more striking case of courtship, as well as of display, by the 
males of a Chinese Macropus has been given by M. Carlx)nnier, 
who carefully ol)servod these fishes under confinement.^ The 
males are most Ix'autifully coloured!, more so than the females. 
During the breeding-season they contend for the possession of 
the females; and, in the act of courtship, expand their fins, 
which arc spotted and ornamented wdth brightly coloured rays, 
in the same manner, according to M. Carl)onnier, as the peacock. 
They then also bound al>out the females with muen vivacity, and 
appear by ** Tetalage de leurs vives couleurs chercher a attirer 
“ Tattention des fcniellcs, lesquelles no poroissaient indifforentes 
“ a ce manage, dies nogcaieut avec uno molle Icnteur vers les 
” m&lcs et sembloient so complaire dans leur voisinage.” After 
the male has won his bride, he makes a little disc of froth by 
blowing air and mucus out of his mouth. lie then collects the 
fertilised ova, dropj>ed by the female, in his mouth ; and this 
caused M. Carbonnier much alarm, as he thought that they were 
going to be devoured. But the male soon deposits them in the 
disc of froth, afterwards guarding them, repairing the froth, and 
taking care of the young when hatched I mention these par- 
ticulars because, os wo shall presently see, there are fishes, the 

•• ‘Nature,* May, 1873, p. 25. ” ‘Bull, de la Soc. d’Acclimat.* 

Paris, July 1889, and Jan. 1870. 
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males of which hatch their in tlair mouths ; and those who 
do not believe in the principle of gradual evolution might ask how 
could such a liabit have originated ; hut the diflQc'ulty is much 
diminished when wo know that there are fishes which thus 
collect and carry the eggs : for if delayed by any cause in 
depositing them, the liabit of hatching them in their mouths 
might have Kvn ac^iuinnl. 

To return to our mon; immediate subject. The case stands 
thus: female fislu’S, as far as 1 can ham, never willingly spawn 
except in the proM.*nce of the males ; and the mah^snexer fertilise 
the ova except in the ]m'sence of the females. The males light 
for the |X)sses.sion of the females. In many sjxH'ies, the ma!<*s 
whilst young resemble tlie females in colour; but when adult 
income much more brilliant, and retain their colours throughout 
life. In other siK‘cies tin' males iKcome brighter than the females 
and otherwise more highly ornamented, only during the season 
of love. The males sedulously court the females, and in one 
case, as we have seen, take ]wins in tlisjilaying their iH'anty 
l)cfore them. Can it lx? Ix'lieved that they would thus act to no 
purjwso during their courtship? And tliis wouhl )*e the case, 
unh^ss the females exert some choic-e and select those mah>s 
which ]ilcase or excite them most. If the female exerts such 
choice, all the al>ovc facts on the ornamentation of the nmli*s 
iKoonie at once intelligible by the aid of sexual selection. 

\Vc have next to enquire wdu tlKT tliis view of the bright 
colouis of certain male fishes having l>een acquired through 
sexual selection can, through the law of thet*f|nal transinission of 
characters to lioth sexes, be extendt?<l to those grou]>s in which the 
males and females are brilliant in the same, or nearly the same 
degree and manner. In such a genus as I..fibrus, which includes 
sr>mc of the most splendid fishes in the world— -for instance, the 
Peacock Labrus {L. paw*), descrilH'4,® with panionahic exoggom- 
tioii, as formed of polished scales of gold, encrusting lapis-lazuli, 
ruhios, sapphires, emeralds, and amethysts— w’o may, with much 
prol»al)ility, accept this U lief ; for we have seen tiiat the sexos in 
at least one sj^ecies of the genus differ greatly in (*olour. With 
some fishes, as with many of the lowest animals, splendid colours 
may Ixj the direct result of the nature of their tissues and of the 
surrounding conditions, without the aid of selection of any kind. 
The gold-fish {Cyjtrinus judging from the analogy of 

the golden variety of the common carp, is perhaps a case in point, 
as it may owe its splendid colours to a single abrupt variation, 
due to the conditions to which this fish has been subjected under 

Bory de Siiint Viucent, iu ‘ bii-t. Claw. d’Hist. Nat.' tom. ix. 1826 
P. 151. 
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confinoinont. It is, however, more probable that these coloiii*s 
have been intensified through artificial selection, as this species 
has l>cfcu carefully bred in China from a remote period.^ Under 
natural conditions it docs not seem jjrobablo that beings so 
highly organised as fishes, and which live under such complex 
relations, should Ixjcomo brilliantly coloured without suflering 
some evil or receiving some lienefit from so great a change, and 
consequently without the intervention of natural selection. 

What, then, are w’e to conclude in regard to tlie many fishes, 
l)oth sexes of which are splendidly coloured? Mr. Wallace*’ 
Ix'lieves that the species which frequent reefs, where comls and 
other brightly-coloured organisms al)Ound, are brightly coloured 
in order to escjipe detection by their enemies; but according to 
my recollection they were thus reiidercHl highly conspicuous 
In the fresh-waters of the tropics there arc no brilliantly- 
coloured corals or other organisms for the fishes to resemble; 
yet many.sivcics in the Amazons arc beautifully coloured, and 
many of the carniv(WOus Cyprinidfe in India are ornamente<i 
with “bright longitudinal linos of various tints.“^^ Mr. McClel- 
land, in <loscribing these fishes, goes so far as to suppose that 
“ the ]H*culittr brilliancy of their colours “ servos as “a better 
“ mark for king-tishcrs, terns, and other birds which are 
“ destined to keep the numlxjr of these fishes in chock ; ” but at 
the pres<*ut day few naturalists will admit that any animal ha.s 
l>ecn made consjacuous as an aid to its own destruction. It is 
IKjssible that certain fishes may have been rendered cons})iciu)ii.s 
in ordtT to warn birds and iK'Osts of prey that they were 
unpalatable, os oxplainetl when treating of caterpillars; but it 
is not, I Ixjliovc, known that any fish, at least any fresh-water 
fish, is rejected from l>oiug distasteful to fish-devouring animals. 
On the whole, the most probable view in regard to the fishes, of 
which Ixitli sexes are brilliantly coloured, is that their colours 
were nc<iuired by the males us a sexual ornament, and were 
transferriKl equally, or nearly so, to the other sex. 


Owiuj; to some remnrks on this 
sublet t, lujuie in my work ‘On the 
Variation of Animals under Domesti- 
cation,* Mr. W. K. Mayers (* Chinese 
Notes and Queries,’ Aug. 18G8, p. 

has searehed the ancient 
Chinese cncyclttpedi.'is. He finds 
that gold-tish were first reared in 
confinement during the Sung Dy- 
Uiisty, which coanmenced A.u. 980. 
In the year 11*29 these fishes 
abounded. In nnothcr place it is 
said tlial since the year 1548 there 


has been “ protluced at Hangchow a 
“ variety called the fire-fish, from its 
intensely rod colour, it is uni- 
“ versally admired, and there is not 
“ a household where it is not cul- 
“ tivated, m rim/ry as to its colour, 
“ and as a source of pi-ofit.’* 

*•* Westminster Review,* Julv 
1867, p. 7. 

* Indian Cyprinidic,* by Mr. J. 
M*Clelland, ‘Asiatic Researches,' 
vol. six. part ii. 1839, p. 230. 
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We haTe now to consider whether, when the male differs in a 
marked manner from the female in colour or in other orna- 
ments, he alone has been modified, the variations being inherited 
bj his male offspring alone; or whether the female has been 
specially modified and rendered inconspicuous for the sake of 
protection, such modifications being inherited only by the 
females. It is impossible to doubt that colour has been gained 
by many fishes as a protection : no one can examine the speckled 
npper surface of a flounder, and overlook its resemblance to the 
sandy bed of the sea on which it lives. Certain fishes, moreover, 
can through the action of the nervous system, change their 
colours in adaptation to surrounding objects, and that within a 
short time.” One of the most striking instances ever recorded 
of an animal being protected by its colour (as far as it can lie 
judged of in preserv^ specimens), ns well as by its form, is that 
given by Dr. Gunther” of a pipe-fish, which, with its re^idish 
streaming filaments, is hardly distinguishable from the sea-weed 
to which it clings with its prehensile tail But the question now 
under consideration is whether the females alone have been 
modified for this object. Wo can see that one sex will not be 
modified through natural selection for the sake of protection 
more than the other, supposing both to vary, unless one sex is 
exposed for a longer period to danger, or has less power of 
escaping from such danger than the other; and it docs not 
appear that with fishes the sexes differ in these respects. As 
far as there is any difference, the males, from being generally 
smaller and from wandering more about, are exposed to greater 
danger than the females; and yet, when the sexes differ, the 
males arc almost always the more conspicuously coloured. 
The ova are fertilised immediately after lieing (le|)osited ; and 
when this process lasts for several days, as in the case of 
the salmon,” the female, during the whole time, is attended by 
the male. After the ova are fertilised they are, in most cases, 
left unprotected by both |>arcnts, so that the males and females, 
as far as oviposition is concerned, are equally exposed to danger, 
and both are equally important for the production of fertile ova ; 
consequently the more or less brightly-coloured individuals of 
either sex would bo equally liable to bo destroyed or preserved, 
and both would have an equal influence on the colours of their 
offspring. 

Certain fishes, belonging to several families, make nests, and 
some of them take care of their young when hatched. Both 

•• G. PoQchet, L'lostitat. Nor. t, 327, pi. xir. and .xv. 

1871, p. 134. Varrall, ‘ britixh ruh< voL 

'** * Proc. Zoolog. Soc.* 1865, p. ii, p. 11 
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sexes of tlio bright coloured CrenilahruB masHa and lops work 
together in building their nests with sea-weed, shells, <&c“ 
But the inalos of certain fishes do all the work, and afterwards 
take exclusive charge of the young. This is the case with the dull- 
coloured gobies,*** in which the sexes are not known to differ in 
colour, and likewise with the sticklebacks (Gastero.steus), in which 
t lie males become brilliantly coloured during the spawning season. 
The male of the smooth-tailed stickleliack ('/. Uiurua) performs 
the duties of a nurse with exemplary care and vigilance during 
a long time, and is continually employed in gently leading back 
the young to the nest, when they stray too far. He courageously 
drives away all enemies, including the females of his own species. 
It would indeed lie no small relief to the male, if the female, after 
dcixisiting her eggs, were immediately devoured by some enemy, 
for he is forced incessantly to drive her from the nest.^ 

The males of certain other fishes inhabiting South America 
and Ceylon, lielonging to two distinct Orders, have the extra- 
ordinary habit of hatching within their mouths or branchial 
cavities, the eggs laid by the females.** I am informed by 
Professor Agassiz that the males of the Amazonian species 
which follow this liabit, not only are generally brighter than 
“ the females, but the difference is greater at the spawning-season 
“ than at any other time.” The species of Geophagus act in the 
same manner ; and in this genus, a conspicuous protul^erance 
iKiCoraes developed on the forehead of the males during tlie 
hrecdiug-Kcasoii. With the various sjK^cies of Ghromid.s, as 
Professor Agassiz likewise informs me, sexual difftrences in 
colour may be observed, whether they lay their eggs in the 
“ water among aquatic plants, or deposit them in holes, leaving 
them to come out without further care, or build shallow nests 
in the river mud, over which they sit, as our Pomotis does. 
It ought also to bo observed that these sitters are among the 
** brightest species in their, respective families; for instance, 
Uygrogonus is bright green, with largo black ocelli, encircled 
" with the most brilliant red.” Whether with all the species of 
Chromids it is the male alone which sits on the eggs is not 
known. It is, however, manifest that the fact of the eggs being 


** According to the observations 
of M. Gerbc ; see Giinther’s * Record 
of Zoolog. Literature,* 1805, p. 
104. 

•• Cuvier, * R^gue Animal,* vol. 
.i. 1829, p. 242. 

See Mr. Wnringtou’s most 
interesting description of the habits 
of the Gastcrostcuskiurusy in * An- 


nals and Mag. of Nat. liist.’ Novem- 
ber 18.55. 

” Prof. Wyman, in * Proc. Boston 
Soc. of Nat. Hist.* Sept. 15, 1857. 
Also Prof. Turner, in * Journal of 
Anatomy and Phys.* Nov. 1, 1800, 
p. 78. Dr. Gunther has likewise 
described other coses. 
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protected or oiiprotoctcd hy tlie parf*nts, lias had little or no 
infliuiico on the diflferonoes in colour Utwmi tin; sexes. It is 
further manifest, in all the cases in which the males take 
exclusive charge of the nests and young, that the d.i‘st ruction 
of the blighter-coloured males would ho far more infliuuitial on 
the cliaracter of Uie race, than the destruction of the brighbT- 
coloureii females; for tlie death of the male during the ]>eriixl of 
incuhition or nursing would entail the death of tht‘ youngs tv> 
that they could not inherit his |X3Culiaritie8 ; yet, in many of 
these very cases the males are moix* conspicuously coloured than 
the females. 

In most of the Lophohrancliii (Pipe-fish, Hippocampi, cJtc.) 
the males have either marsupial sacks or heniisplierical de- 
j»reasions on the atKlomen, in which the ova laid by the female 
are hatched. The males also shew great attachment to their 
young.®* The sexes do not commonly differ much in colour; 
but lir. Oiinther l>elicve.s that the male Hipi>o<:‘ampi an* rather 
brighter than the females. The genus Si>lenostoinn, however, 
offers a curious exc(3ptionnl case,*’ for the female is much more 
vividly-coloured and spotted than the male, and slie alone has a 
marsujual sack and hatches the eggs; so that the female of 
Solenostoma differs from all the other Lophohrancliii in this 
latter respect, and from almost all other fishes, in K ing more 
brightly-coloured than the male. It is improbable that this 
remarkable double inversion of character in the female should 
1>e an accidental coincidence. As tlic males of several fishes, 
wliich take exclusive charge of the eggs and young, are more 
brightly coloured than tlie females, and as here the female Soh*- 
uostoina takes the same charge and is lirightcr than tlie male, it 
might be argued that the conspicuous colours of that sex which 
is the more important of the two for the welfare of the offspring, 
must bo in some manner protective. But from tlie larg<‘ numlH r 
of fishes, of which the males are either iHirnmiKUitly or iH;riod- 
icaUy Virighter than the females, but whoso life is not at all 
more important for the welfare of the species than that of the 
female, this view can hardly bo maintained. When wo treat 
of binls we shall meet with analogous cases, w’hero there has 
been a complete inversion of the usual attributes of the two 
sexes, and we shall then give what a))pear8 to Ui the probable 
explanation, namely, that the males have selected tlie more 
attractive females, instead of the latter having selected, in 

^ yarrell, * Hist, of Biitiiih Fishes of Zanzibar,* by Col. Playfair, 
Fishes,* vol. ii. 183G, pp. 329, 338. 18U6, p. 137, has re«>ezamiDe(i the 

** l>r. Gunther, since publishing sitecimons, and has given the 
an account of this species in *Tlie above information. 
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ACcordaHco mtb the usual rule throughout the animal kingdom, 
the more attractive males. 

On the whole wo may conclude, that with most fishes, in 
which the sexes differ in colour or in other ornamental charac- 
ters, the males originally varied, with their variations trans- 
mitted to the same sex, and accumulated through sexual 
selection by attracting or exciting the females. In many cases, 
however, such characters have l>een transferred, either partially 
or comj)lotely, to the females. In other cases, again, both sexes 
have been coloured alike for the sake of protection; but in 
no instance does it appear that the female alone has had her 
colours or other characters specially modified for this latter 
purjKise. 

The last point which need be noticed is that fishes are known 
to make various noises, some of w hich are described as being 
musical. Dr. Dufosse, who has esjxicially attended to this 
subject, says that the sounds are voluntarily produced in several 
ways by different fishes: by the friction of the pharyngeal bones 
•—by tlio vibration of certain muscles attached to tlie swim- 
bla<ldcT, which serves as a resounding board — and by the vibra- 
tion of the intrinsic muscles of the swim-bladder. By this latter 
means the Trigla produces pure and long-drawn sounds which 
range over nearly an octave. But the most interesting case for 
us is that of two species of Ophidiuin, in which the males alone 
are jirovided with a sound- producing apparatus, con.sisting of 
siiittll movable Ihuics, wuth proper muscles, in connection with 
the swiiu-bladder.^‘ Tlie drumming of the Tnibrinas in the 
Kuropeau seas is said to Ihj audible fVom a deptli of tw’enty 
fathoms ; and the fishermen of Rochelle assert “ that the males 

alone make the noise during the spawning-time; and that it 
“ is passible by imitating it, to take them w ithout l>ait.”^ From 
this statement, and more especially from the case of Ophidium, 
it is almost certain that in tliis, the lowest class of the Verte- 
brata, as with so many insects and spiders, sound-prcxlucing 
instruments have, at least in some cases, been developed through 
sexual selection, os a means for bringing the sexes together. 

‘ Compto!» Rondus.* Tom. xlvi. the Dutch translation of this ^ork 
1858, p. .*<58. Tom. xlvii. 1858, p. (vol ii., p. 3t>), trives some further 
Toro. liv. 1882, p. 39H. The particulars on the sounds made by 
tioist, made hy tlie L"mbrioas(«S(»(fn<] fishes. 

a<iuih,\ is said by some authors to The Rev. C. Kingsley, in 

be more like that of a flute or organ, * Nature,’ May 1870, p. 40. 
than drumming : Dr. 7x)uteveen, in 
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Akpbibians. 

Vrod^a . — I will l»egin with the tailed ampliibians. Tlio sexes 
of salamanders or newts often differ much lH>th in colour and 
structure. In some species ])rcheuBil6 claws are developed on 
tlia fore-legs of the males during tlie breeding-season : and at 
this season in the male Triton jmlmipe$ the hind-feet are ]>ro- 
vided with a swimming-web, which is almost coinj)letely 
absorbed during the winter ; so that their feet then re.sumble 




Fl(? 33. Tritrm criwtaMw (half natural ai//*, from R ll’a * UeptIloB ’). 

Upprr figure, nwl*; during the firt^lng'SeaaoD ; lower figure, feuiale. 


those of the femalc.^^ Thi.s structure no doubt aids the male 
in his eager search and pursuit of the female. Whilst courting 
her he rapidly vibrates the end of his tail. With our common 
newts (7’riion punctatus and cristatnn) a deep, much indented 
crest is developed along the bock and tail of the male during the 
breeding-season, which disappears during the winter. Mr. Si 
George Mivart informs me that it is not furnished with muscles, 
and therefore cannot be used for locomotion. As during tJie 
season of courtship it becomes edged with bright colours, tlicro 
can hardly bo a doubt that it is a masculine ornament. In 
many species the body presents strongly contrasted, though 
lurid tints, and these become more vivid during the breeding- 
season. The male, for instance, of our common little newt 
(Triton punctatui) is ** brownish-grey above, passing into yellow 


Bell, ^ History of Britwh Reptiles,’ 2nd edit. 1849, pp. 
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beneath, which in the spring becomes a rich bright orange, 
“ marked everywhere with round dark spots.** The edge of the 
crest also is then tipped with bright red or violet The female 
is usually of a yellowish-brown colour with scattered brown 
(lota, and the lower surface is often quite plain.^^ The young 
are obscurely tinted. The ova are fertilised during the act of 
de|x>8itiou, and are not subsequently tended by either p^ent 
We may therefore conclude that the males have acquired their 
strongly-marked colours and ornamental appendages through 
sexual selection ; these being transmitted either to the male 
offspring alone, or to hath sexes. 

Ahtmi or Bati'achia . — With many frogs and toads the colours 
evidently serve as a protection, such as the bright green tints 
of tree frogs and the ol>scuro mottled shades of many terrestrial 
species. The most conspicuously-coloured toad wiiich I ever 
siiw, the Phn/nitteus uiyricam*^ had the whole upper surface of 
the Inxly as black as ink, with the soles of the feet and parts of 
the alHloiiien sjH)tUd with the brightest vcmiilitm. It crawled 
about the l>aro sandy or ojKm grassy plains of La Plata under a 
scorching sun, and could not fail to catch the eye of every pass- 
ing creature. These colours are probibly Ivneticial by making 
this animal known to all birds of prey as a nauseous mouthful. 

In Nicaragua there is a little frog dressed in a bright livery 
** of rwl and blue ** which does not conceal itself like most other 
s|>ocic8, but hops alx)ut during the daytime, and Mr. Belt says^” 
that as stK>u as he saw its happy sense of security, he felt sure 
that it wjis uneatable. After several trials he succeeded in 
tempting a yoimg duck to snatch up a young one, but it was 
instantly rejected ; and the duck “ went alwut jerking its head, 
as if trying to throw oflf some unpleasant taste.** 

With rc8i>ect to sexual differences of colour, Dr. Gunther 
docs not know of any striking instance either with frogs or 
toads ; yet lie can often distinguisli the male from the female, by 
the tints of the former being a little more intense. Nor does 
ho know of any striking difference in external structure between 
the sexes, excepting the prominences which become developed 
during the breeding-season on the front-k'gs of the male, by 
which he is enabled to hold the female.*^ It is surprising that 

Bell, * History of British Rep- sikimmensis (Dr. Anderson, • Proc. 
tile*,’ 2nd edit, 1849, pp. 14G, 151. 7aw\o^. Soc.,* 1871, p. 204) has two 

** *Z<Mdo| 2 jy of the Voyage of the plate-like calloaities on the thorax 
** Beagle,'* * 184d. Bell, ihid. p. 49. and certain rugosities on the fingers, 
** * The Naturalist in Nicaragua,* which perhaps subserve the same end 
1874, p. •121. as the above-mentioned prominences. 

The male alone of the Uufo 
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these animals have not ac^nired more stronjjl.v-markt'il sexual 
characters; for though cold-l)iooded their passions are strong. 
Dr. Glint lier informs me that he ha.s several tinu s found an 
unfortunate female toad dead and smothered from having Ken 
so closely embraced by thrt*o or four males. Frogs liave K'cn 
observed by Professor Hoffman in Giessen fighting all day long 
during the breeiling-scason, and with so much violence^ that one 
had its KKiy ripjied open. 

Frogs and toads offer one interesting sexual difference, namely, 
in the musical |x>wers [xissessed by the males ; but to spt‘ak 
of music, when aj>j)lied to the discordant and overwhelming 
sounds emitted by male bull-frogs and some other speck's, steins, 
according to our ta.ste, a singularly inappro])riate expression. 
Nevertheless, certain frogs sing in a decidedly ploa.sing manner. 
Near Ilio Janeiro I used often to sit in the evening to listen to a 
numlicr of little IJylm, perched on blades of grass close to the 
water, which stmt fortli swoet chirping note.s in harmony. The 
various sounds arc emitted chiefly by the males during the 
breeding-season, as in the case of the croaking of our common 
frog.^^ In accordance with tliis fact the vix'al organs of the 
males are more highly-develo|>eti than those of Uhj females. In 
some genera the males alone are provided wiili sacs which ofHUi 
into the larv ux." For instance, in the edible frog ( /.'aie/ uUt ) 
“the sacs are peculiar to the males, and l>ocome, when filled 
** with air in the act of croaking, large glubuhir bladders, staml- 
“ iug out one on each side of the head, near the corners of the 
** mouth.” The croak of tlie male is thus renth n d ( xceedingly 
]K)werful ; whilst that of the female i.s only a slight groaning 
noi.se.*^ In the several genera of the family the vih’hI organs 
differ consi<lerabIy in structure, and their development in all 
cases may be attributed to sexual selection. 

RffI*TILES. 

Chtloui*!, — Tortoises and turtles do not offer well-marked 
sexual differences. In some species, the tail of the male is 
longer than that of the female. Di some, the jilastron or lower 
surface of the shell of the male is slightly concave in relation to 
the back of the female. The male of the rniid-t4irtle of the 
United States (Chrysemys picf>i) has claws on its front-feet 
twice as long as those of the fernalo ; and these are used when 

Ikjll, ‘History of British ** J. Bishop, iu ‘Todd's Cyclop 
Reptiles/ 1849, p. 93. of Aunt, nnd Vhvs.’ vol. iv. p. 1503 

Bell, ibid. i». irj-114. 
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tho 6 CXOS unite.®* With the huge tortoise of the Galapagos 
Islauds {Tentudu nigra) the males are said to grow to a larger 
size than tho females: during the pairing-season, and at no 
other time, the male utters a hoarse liollowing noise, which can 
l»e heard at the distance of more than a hundred yards; the 
femalf, on the other hand, never uses her voice.®=* 

With the Ti^tudo t^legnns of India, it is said “ that the combats 
'' of the mules may l>e heard at some distance, from the noise 
“ they produce in butting against each other.”®® 

Crocodilia. — The sexes apparently do not differ in colour; nor 
do 1 know that the males fight together, though this is pro- 
bable, for some kinds make a prodigious display heiore the 
females. Bartram ^ de-scribes the male alligator as striving 
to win the female by splashing and roaring in the midst 
t>f a lagoon, “ swollen to an extent ready to burst, with its 
“ heml and tail lifted up, ho spins or twirls round on the 
“ surface of the water, like an Indian chief rehearsing his feats 
of w’ur.” During tho season of love, a iim.sky odour is emitted 
l>y the submaxillary glands of the crocodile, and pervades their 
haunts.®® 

Dr. Gunther informs me that the males are always 
smaller than tho females, and generally have longer and slenderer 
tails ; but ho knows of no other difference in external structure. 
In regard to colour, ho can almost always distinguish the male 
from tho female by his more strongly-pronounced tints ; thus 
tho black zigzag band on the back of the male English vijier is 
im)re distinctly dotined than in the female. Tho differenco is 
much jilaiuer in the rattle-snakes of N. America, the male of 
wliich, as the keeixT in the Zoological Gardens shewed me, can at 
once Ihj distinguished from tho female by having more lurid 
yellow alx)ut its whole lx)dy. In S. Africa the Ihi^efthaUni 
o Ip* mis presents an analogous difference, for the female “is 
“ never so fully varicgateil with yellow on the sides as the 
“ male.”®® The male of the Indian egnodan, on the 

other hand, is blackish-brown, with the belly partly black, 
whilst the female is reddish or yellowish-olive, with the belly 
either uniform yellowish or marbled with black. In the Tragop^ 
of tho same country, tlie male is bright green, and the 

*> Mr. C. J. Mnynard, ‘The British India/ 1804, p. 7. 

American Naturalist/ Dec. 1809, p. ** ‘Ti-avels through Caiulina. 
555. 1791, p. 128. 

** See my ‘ Journal of Researches ** Owen. * Anatomy of V'erte- 
during the Voyage of the “ Beagle,” ' brates/ vol. i. 1806, p. 615. 

1845, p. 384. , ** Sir Anitrew Smith, ‘Zoolog. of 

** Dr Gunther, ‘Reptiles of S. Africa: Re;udia,' 1849, pi. x. 
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female bronze-coloured.*’ No doubt the coIoutb of some snakes 
are protective, as shewn by the green tints of tree-snakes, and 
the various mottled shades of the kimjcJos which live in sandy 
places; but it is doubtful whether the colours of many kinds, 
for instance of the conunon English snake and viper, serve to 
conceal them; and tliis is still more doubtful witli the many 
foreign species which are coloured with extreme elegance. The 
colours of certain species are very different in the adult and 
young states.** 

During the breeding* season the anal scent-glands of snakes are 
in active function ;*• and so it is with the same glands in lizards, 
and as we have seen with the sabmaxillary glands of crocodiles. 
As the males of most animals search for the females, these 
odoriferous glands proliably serve to excite or charm the female, 
rather than to guide her to the sjxit whore the male may 1 h* 
found. Male snakes, though apix^aring m sluggish, are amorous ; 
for many have been ol»servod crowding round tlie same female, 
and even round her dead body. They are not known to 
fight together from rivalry. Their intellectual powers are 
higher than might have l)oen anticipated. In the Zoological 
Gardens they soon learn not to strike at the iron l)ar with which 
their cages are cleaned ; and Dr. Keen of Philadelphia informs 
me that some snakes which he kept, learned after four or five 
times to avoid a noose, with which they were at first easily 
caught. An excellent observer in Ceylon, Mr. E. Layard, saw*® 
a (xjbra thrust its head through a narrow hole and swallow a 
toad. With this encumbrance he could not withdraw him- 
self; finding this, he reluctantly disgorgotl the precious mor- 
sel, which began to move off ; this was too much for snake 
philosophy to bear, and the toad was again seized, and again 
** was the snake, after violent efforts to escai^o, comiKslIed to part 
** with its prey. This time, however, a lesson had been learnt, 
“ and the toad was seized by one leg, withdrawn, and then 
“ swallowed in triumph.” 

The keeper in the Zoological Gardens is positive that certain 
snakes, for instance Crotalus and Python, distinguish him from 
all other persons. Cobras kept together in the same cage 
apparently feci some attachment towards each other." 

Dr. A. Oaother, * Reptiles of brates,’ vol. i. 18S6. p. 615. 

British India,’ Ray ^c. 1864, pp. •• * Rambles in Cevlun,* in* Annals 
304, 308. and Mag. of Nat. Hist.* 2nd fenas, 

*• Dr. Stoliezka, ‘ Journal of toI. ix. 18r»2, p. 333. 

Asiatic Soc. of Bengal,’ vol. xxxix. •* Dr. OUnther, ‘ Reptiles oi 
1870, pp. 20.5, 211. British India,’ 1864, p. 340. 

Owen, ‘Anatomy of Verte- 
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It does not, howcTer, follow because snakes have some 
reasoning power, strong passions and mutual affection, that they 
should likewise bo endowed with sufficient taste to admire 
brilliant colours in their partners, so as to lead to the adorn* 
incnt of the species through sexual selection. Nevertlieless, it is 
difficult to account in any other manner for the extreme b^uty 
of certain si)ccies ; for instance, of the coral^snakes of S. America, 
which arc of a ricli red with block and yellow transverse bands. 
1 well remember how much surprise I felt at the beauty of the 
first coral-snake which I saw gliding across a path in Brazil. 
Snakes coloured in this peculiar manner, as Mr. Wallace states 
on the authority of Dr. Gunther, are found nowhere else 
in the world except in S. America, and here no less than four 
genera occur. One of those, Elaps, is venomous ; a second and 
widely-distinct genus is doubtfully venomous, and the two 
others arc quite harmless. The si>ecies Ixilonging to these 
distinct genera inhabit the same district, and are so like each 
other, that no one but a naturalist would distinguish the 
** harmless from tiie jxiisonous kinds.” Hence, as Mr. Wallace 
believes, the innocuous kinds have prol)ably acquired their 
colours as a prob*ction, on the principle of imitation ; for tliey 
would naturally he thought dangerous by their enemies. The 
cause, however, of the bright colours of the venomous Elaj>8 
remains to bo explained, and this may perhaps bo sexual 
selection. 

Snakes produce other sounds besides hissing. The deadly 
Ei'hin cjirinnUi has OH its sides some oblique rows of scales of a 
IKJCuIiar structure with serrated edges ; and when this snake is 
excited, these si'ales are rubbed against each other, which pro- 
duces “a curious prolonged, almost hissing sound.”®* With 
respect to the rattling of the mttle-snake, we have at last some 
definite information : for Professor Aughey states,*^ that on two 
occasions, l)eiug himself unseen, he watched from a little distance, 
a rjittle-snake coiled up with liwid erect, which continued to 
rattle at short intervals for half an hour ; and at last he saw 
another snake approach, and when they mot they paired. 
Hence he is satisfied that one of the uses of the rattle is to bring 
the sexes together. Unfortunately he did not ascertain whether 
it was the male or the female which reniaincd stationary and 
called for the other. But it by no means follows from the 
alx)vo fiud that the rattle may not be of use to these snakes in 
other ways, as a warning to animals which would otherwise 

Westminster Review, 'July Ist, S«>c.* 1871, p. 196. 

1867, p. 32. ‘The American Naturalist,* 

i>r. Anderson, ‘ Proc. Zoolog. 1873, p. 8o. 
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attack thein. Nor can I quite disMievo the sevc^nil accoiinfs 
which have apixjarod of tlu ir thus paralysinjxthcir jm y with fwir. 
Some other snakes also make ailistinct noise by rajadly vihratir)^ 
tludr bails ajrninst the snrrouiidinsx stalks 04 j>]ants; and I haw my- 
self heard tliis in the ease of a Trif^onocephalus in S. Aineric'a. 

i «'•» r^v/a, — The males of some, probably of many kinds ot 
lizanls fight together from rivalry. Thus the nrl>oreaI AnuH$ 
cri'^tuOUns of S. America is extremely piignat'hms : “ 1 Hiring tlie 
“spring and early part of the summer, two adult males rarely 
“ meet w ithout a contest. On first seeing one anotln r, they mnl 
“ their lieads n]> and down three or four times, and at the same 
“time ex]^andmg the frill or ]Kmch l>eneath the throat; their 
“ eyes glisten with rage, and aftt;r waving tlu ir tails from 
“ side to side for a few wconds, .as if to gather eia rgy, they dart 
“ at each other furnm-ly, rolling over and o\i r, and holding 
** finnly with their teeth. The eonlliet generally luids in one of 
“ the combatants losing hia tail, which is often devoiire«l by tho 
“ victor.” The male of this specits is consiclerahly larger than 
the female and this, as far as Dr. (Junther has n able tu 
ascertain, is the geiuTal rule with li/.ar«ls of all kin ls. Thi* 
males alone of tlie ( 'hrhitlirtuhis rnhidns of tlie Andaman Islamls 
poss<.*sses pre-anal pores ; and the.se pores judging from analogy 
probably .wrve to emit an odonr.'^’* 

The Kext‘s often differ greatly in various external eharacte rs. 
The male of tho above-mentioned Aie>li.s is furnislnsl with a 
crest w hich runs along the hack and tail, and can Ixi erected at 
pleasure ; hut of thi.s cre.st the fi male d(M*s not exliihit u trace. 
In the Imlian t/fnr.ira^ \]\(> f male has a dorsal crest, 

though much less develo|ied than in the male; and so it is, as 
Dr. Gunther inform.s me, witli the females of many Iguanas, 
Chameleons, and other lizards. In some species, however, the 
cre.st is equally develo]>oil in Isdh sexes, ms in the lijnnmt tnh^rra- 
Inia. In the genus Sitana, the males alone are furnished with a 
large throat-|>ouch (fig. 33), which can l»o folded up like a fan, 
and is coloured blue, black, and red ; hut these sphuidid colours 
are exhibited only during the ])airing-8<-ason. Tlie fi inale dfK^s 
not iKjssess even a rudiment of this apiwmdage. In the 

according to Mr. Austen, the throat pouch, which i.s 
bright red marbled with yellow, is present in the foraalo, though 
in a rudimental condition. Again, in certain other lizards, both 
sexes arc equally well providwl with throat pouches. Here wo 

** Mr. N. L. Au»tcn kept th»!se •• Stoliezka, *.If»uni,-il of Asiatit 
animalii nlire for a coD^tiilenible Soc. of vol. xxxiv. 1S70, j* 

lime; mt *LuikI and WaUr/ .lulv hJ*;. 

18<J7, p. ». 
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800 with fipecies belougiug to the same group, as in bo many 
])revi()iis ciiscs, the same cliarocter either confined to the males, 
or more largely developed in them than iu the females, or 
nj^aiu equally develoixxi in both sexes. The little lizards of 
the genus Draco, which glide 
through the air on their ril»- 
supported parachutes, and 
wiiich in the Ixjauty of their 
colours huffie de.scription, are 
furnished with skinny apfKm- 
»l:\ges to the throat “ like the 
wattles of gallinaceous birds.** 
riie.se become ereettni when 
the iinimal is excited. They 
occur in l) 0 th sexes, hut are 
U‘st developed when the male 
arrives at maturity, at which 
age the middle apiX3ndage is 
somctiines twice as long as the hea<i. Mo.st of the species like- 
wise have a low crest running along the neck ; and tins is much 
more dcveloi>ed in the full-grown males, than in the females or 
young mules.”^ 

A Chinese si)eoies is said to live 
in pairs during tlie sju ing ; “ and if 
“ one is caught, the other falls from 
“ the tri^ to the ground, and allows 
“ it.st lf to Ih) captured with iinpu- 

nity,* — I presume from despair.*'’ 

There are otlier and much more 
reiiiarkahle differences between the 
si'xes of certain lizards. The male 
of <*eriitophom nsjuui IxMirs on the 
extremity of his snout an ap]>cndage 
half as long as the head. It is 
cylindrical, covered with scales, 
flexible, and apparently capable of 
erection: in the female it is quite Fip. 34. Oratophor.^ stod^iArtu 
rudimental. In a st'cond specks i^ r figure, niaio; 
of the same genus a terminal scale 

forms a minute horn on the summit of the flexible appendage ; 

All the foregoing statements nificent work on the * Reptiles of 
nnd quotations, ill regani to Cophot is, British India,’ Ray Soc. 1864, pp. 
Sitana and Draco, as well as the 122, 130, l:t5. 
following fact .s in regard to Cernto- ••Mr. Swinhoe, *Proc. Zoolog. 
phora and Chamadeon. are from Dr. Soc.* 1870, p. 240. 

Conther himself, or from his inng- 




Fip. 31 . Sit.mxi moutr. Malf* with t’*e 
gubr pouch f*x|atiJcd (irom OUnther's 
‘ Reptiles of India '). 
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and in a third species (C. Stoddartii^ fig, 84) the whole appen* 
dage is converted into a liom, which is usually of a white 
colour, but assumes a purplish tint when the animal is excited. 
In the adult male of this latter species the horn is half an inch 
in length, but it is of quite minute size in the female and in the 
young. These appendages, as Dr. Gunther has remarked to me, 
may be compared with the comlis of gallinaceous birds, and 
apparently serve as ornaments. 
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Chammleon Owenii (fig. 86), from the West Coast of Africa, the 
oiale bears on his snout and forehead three carious horns, of 
which the female has not a trace. Those horns consist of an 
excrescence of bone coyered with a smooth sheath, forming part of 
the general integu- 
ments of the body, 
so that they are 
identical in stiuc- 
tore with those of a 
bull, goat, or other 
sheath -homed ru- 
minant. Although 
the three horns 
differ so much in 



api>earanco from 
the two groat pro- 
longations of the 
skull in C. h^/utxus, 
we can hardly doubt 
that they serve the 
same general pur- 
pose in the economy 
of these two ani- 



mals. The first con- 


jecture, which will occur to every one, is that they are used 
by the males for fighting together; and as these animals are 
very quarrelsotne,* this is probably a correct view. Mr. T. W. 
Wood also informs me that he once watched two individual': of 


< ' fmmiluH, fighting violently on the branch of a tree ; they flung 
their heads a^ut and tried to bite each other; they then rested 
for a time, and afterwards continued their battle. 


With many lizards, the sexes differ slightly in colour, the 
tints and stripes of the males being brighter and more distinctly 
defined, than in the females. This, for instance, is the case with 
the above Cophotis and with the Acanthodactylus eapetisis of 
S. Africa. In a Cordylus of the latter country, tlie male is 
either much rodder or greener than the female. In the Indian 
Calotf'8 nigrihibru there is a still greater difference; the lips also 
of the male oro black, w hilst those of the female are green. In 
our common little viviparous lizard (Zootora vivifiara) "the 
“ under side of the lx)dy and base of the tail in the male are 
" bright orange, spotted with black ; in the female these parts 
ate pale-greyish-green without spots."’® We have seen that 


•• Dr. BochoU, * Monntsbericht Bell, ‘History of British 

K. Preoss. Akad.* Jan. 1874^ p. 78, Beptiles,* 2nd edit. 1849, p. 40. 
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the males alone of Sitaim possess a throat*i)oucli ; and this is 
splendidly tinted witli blue, black, and red. In the l^rocioirttM 
teuuh of Chile the male alone is marked with spots of blue, 
green, and eopj)ery-reil.^* In many cases the males retain the 
same colours throughout the year, but in others they become 
much brighter during tlie breeding-season ; I may give as an 
additional instance the CnUttes m^tria, which at this season has a 
liright red head, the rest of the l>otly l>eing green.'* 
lk)th sexes of many s|>ecie8 are l>cautifully coloured exactly 
alike; and there is no reason to sup|x>se that such a>lours are 
protective. No doubt with the bright green kinds whicli live 
in the midst of vegetation, this colour serves to conceal them ; 
and in N. Patagonia I saw a lizanl (rrftctotretus muUimanilatus) 
which, when frighteneil, llattened its body, clostni its eye.s, and 
then from its mottled tints was hardly distinguishable from the 
surrounding sand. But the bright colours with which so many 
lizards are ornamented, as well as their various curious aj>i)en- 
dages, were prolwbly acquired by the males as an attraction, 
and then transmitted either to their male offspring alone, or to 
loth 8t‘Xos. Sexual selection, indoeii, seems to have i»layed 
almost a.s imix>rtant a part with reptiles as witli birds; and the 
les,s conspicuous colours of the females in comparison with the 
males cannot lo accounted for, as Mr. Wallace believes to lo the 
case with birds, by the greater exjxisure of the females to danger 
during inculiation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Second.\by Sexual Chauacteks ok Biuib. 

Sexual diflforenoeft — Liw of battle — Sj»f‘(’i:il wca|x)us — Vf>c.Tl or^j^Ans — 
lustrutneutal music— -I.ove-«ntu*ji and dances — becoratious, ponnaiuent 
and seaiionai — Double and faingle annual moultii — Display of 01 nameots 
by the males. 

Seoondauy sexual characters are more diversified and con- 
spicuous in birds, though not perhaps entailing more imjortant 
changes of structure, than in any other class of animals. I shall, 
therefore, treat the subject at considerable length. Male birds 
sometimes, though rarely, possess special weapons for fighting 

*' For ProntotretuR wee * Zoology the Indian Calotrg, see ‘ Ke}»tileji of 
of the Voyage of the “ Ucagle :** Uriti^^h India,* by Dr Gilnther, p. 
Keptiles,* by Mr. Bell, p. 8. For 143. 

the Lizarda of S. Africa, see ‘ Zoology Gdother in * Proc. 3^log. Soc.' 

of S. Afiica: P^ptile.R/ by Sir 1870, p. 778, with a coloured 
Andrew Smith, pi. 25 and 39. For figure. 
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tnth each other. They charm the female by vocal or instru- 
nicutal music of the aiost varied kinds. They are ornamented 
by all sorts of combs, wattles, protulvjrances, horns, air-distended 
sacks, toi>-kuots, naked shafts, plumes and lengthened feathers 
gracefully springing from all ports of the body. The beak and 
naked skin aliout the bead, and the feathers are often gorgeQjisly 
(‘oloured. The males sometimes pay their court by dancing, or 
by fantastic antics ix?rfornied either on the ground or in the air. 
In one instance, at least, the male emits a musky odour, which 
\vv. may suppose serves to charm or excite the female; for that 
excellent observer, Mr. llanisay,' says of the Australian musk- 
duck (Jii:tura luhtfa) that “the smell which the male emits 
“during the summer months is contined to that sex, and in 
“ some individuals is retainctl throughout the year; I have 
“ never, even in the breed ing-season, shot a female which had 
“ any smell of musk.” So i)Owerful is tliis odour during the 
pairing-season, that it can Ixj detected long l)efore the bird can 
i>e seen.* On the whole, birds apjxiar to \)0 the most lesthetic of 
all animals, excepting of course man, and they have nearly the 
sanio taste for the iKtautiful as wo have. This is shewn by our 
enjoyment of the singing of birds, and by our women, both 
civilis<*d and savage, decking their heads with borrowed plumes, 
and using gt ins which arc hardly more brilliantly coloured than 
the naked skin and wattles of certain birds. In man, however, 
when cultivated, the sense of l>eauty i.s manifestly a far more 
comi)lex feeling, and is associated witli various intellectual 
ideu.s. 

Before treating of tlie sexual characters with which we are 
here more particularly concerned, I may just allude to certain 
ditfereiicos Utweeii the sexes which apparently depend on 
diflfercnces in their habits of life; for such cases, though 
common in tlie lower, are rare in the higher classes. Two 
humming-birds U*Ionging to the genus Eustephanus, which 
inhabit the island of J uan Fernandez, were long thought to be 
s|)ocitlcal)y distinct, but are now known, os Mr. Gould informs 
me. to iHi the male and female of the same speeies, and they 
differ slightly in the form of the beak. In another genus of 
humming-birds (frrppus), the beak of tlie male is serrated along 
the margin and hooked at the extremity, thus differing much 
fri>m that of the female. In the Neomorpha of New Zoalandi 
there is, as w^o have seen, a still wider difference in the form of 
the beak in relation to the manner of feeding of the two sexes. 
Something of the some kind has been observed with the gold- 

* * vol. iii. (new scries) 1867, * Gould, ‘ Handbook to the Birds 

p. 414. of Australia,’ 1865, vof. ii. p. 38-3. 
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finch {f!ardutl\% r/e^wn), for I am assured by Mr. J. JennorWeir 
that the birdcatchers can distinguish the males by their slightly 
longer beaks. The flocks of males are often found feeding on 
the seeds of the teazle (Dipsacus), which they can reach with 
their elongated beaks, whilst the females more commonly feed 
on the se^ of the betony or Scrophularia. With a slight 
difference of this kind as a foundation, we can see how the beaks 
of the two sexes might be made to differ greatly through natural 
selection. In some of the above cases, however, it is possible 
that the beaks of the males may hare been first modified in 
relation to their contests with other males; and that this 
afterwards led to slightly changed habits of life. 

Ijaw of Battle. — Almost all male birds are extremely pug- 
nacious, using their beaks, wings, and legs for fighting together. 
We see this every spring with our robins and sparrows. The 
smallest of all birds, namely the hiimming-bird, is one of the 
most quarrelsome. Mr. Gosse’ describes a battle in which a 
pair seized hold of each other's beaks, and whirled round and 
round, till they almost fell to the ground ; and M. Montes de 
Cka, in speaking of another genus of humming-bird, says that 
two males rarely meet without a fierce aerial encounter : when 
kept in cages their fighting has mostly ended in the splitting of 
“ ^e tongue of one of the two, which then surely dies from 
'' being unable to feed.'*^ With Waders, the males of the 
common water-hen ( GalUnula chloropm) ** when pairing, fight 
“ violently for the females : they stand nearly upright in the 
** water and strike with their feet** Two were seen to be thus 
engaged for half an hour, until one got bold of the head of the 
other, which would have l)een killed, had not the observer 
interfered ; the female all the time looking on as a quiet s|X)c- 
tator.^ Mr. Blyth informs mo that the males of an allied bird 
(Oallicrex cristatua) are a third larger than the females, and are 
so pugnacious during the breeding-season, that they are kept by 
the natives of Eastern Bengal for the sake of fighting. Various 
other birds are kept in India for the same purpose, for instance, 
the bulbuls {Pycnonoim lirnmorrhoua) which fight with great 
** spirit.*'* 

The polygamous ruff (MaektUs pugnax^ fig. 37) is notorious 
for his extreme pugnacity ; and in the spring, the males, which 
are considerably la^er than the females, congregate day after 

* Quoted by Mr. Qould, * Intro- Ireland : Birds,* vol. ii. 1850, p. 

duction to the Trochilidee,’ 1861, 327. 

|i. 20. * JerdoB, * Birds of IndU,' 1863, 

* Qould, ibid. p. 52. rol. ii. p. 96. 

* W. Thompson, *Nat. Hist, of 
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day at a particular spot, whore the females propose to lay their 
eggs. The fowlers discover these spots by the turf being 
trampled somewhat bare. Here they fight very much like game- 
cocks, seizing each other with thoir beaks and striking with 
their wings. The great ruff of feathers round the neck ia then 
erected, and according to Col. Montagu “ sweeps the ground as 
a shield to defend the more tender parts;” and this is the only 
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mstance known to rac in the case of birds, of any Btructure 
serving as a shield. The ruff of feathers, however, from its 
varied and rich colours proUibly serves in chief jiart as an orna- 
ment. Like most pugnacious birds, they Ket?m always ready to 
fight, and when closely confined often kill each other; but 
Montagu observed that their pugnacity iKTomes greater during 
the spring, when the long feathers on their necks are fully 
developed ; and at this period the least movement by any oiu. 
bird provokes a general luittle.' Of the pugnacity of web-footed 
birds, two instances will suflice : in Guiana ** bloody fights occur 
** during the brettling-.season lietween the mules of the wild 
“ musk-tluck vvschato)\ and where these fights have 

“ oc*eurred the river is covered for some distance with feathers.’"* 
Binls which seem ill-adapted for fighting engage in fierce con- 
flicts; thus the stronger males of the i>elican dri^e away the 
weaker ones, snapping with their huge Uaks and giving heavy 
blows with their wings. Male sniixi tight together, ** tugging 
“ and pu.^Iiing each other with their bills in the most curious 
** manner imaginable.^’ Some few bird.s are believed never to 
fight ; tiii.s is the case, according to Audubon, with one of the 
wcKKiix.'cker.s of the United States (/V/v/« a r/ru^/A), although “the 
“ hens are followed by even half a dozen of their gay suitors.”” 

The males of uuuiy birds arc larger tlian the females, and this 
no doubt is the result of the a<l vantage gained hy the larger and 
stronger males over their rivaLs during many generations. The 
difference in size Ixtween the two sexes is carried to an exheino 
point in sevend Australian sixjcie.s; thus the male musk-duck 
(biziura) and the male Cincloramphus ernraUs ^allied to our 
pipits) are by measurement actually twice as large as their 
resjiective females.^" With many other birds the femuIoB are 
larger than the males; and a.s formerly remarked, the explana- 
tion often given, inunely, that the females have most of the work 
in feeding their young, will not suffice. ]n some few cases, as 
we sliall hereafter Ke*e, the females apparently have acquired 
their greater size and strength for the sake of conquering other 
females aral obtaining possession of the males. 

The males of many gallinaceous birds, especially of the ix)1y- 
gamous kinds, are furnished with sf^iocial weajions for fighting 
with their rivals, namely spurs, which can lie used with fearful 

’ Marvjilljvniy, ‘ Hist. IJrit. i. p. 101. For {Hilicaan and i*ni{>v». 
Birds,’ vol. iv. 18.52, pp. 177-181. see vol. ni. j>p. 188, 477. 

• Sir K. Schomburjjk, iu * Journal •• Gould, ‘ Il.tiidbook of Birds of 

of R, Geograph. Soc.’ vo). xiti. 1843, Australia,’ vol. i. |>. 3Sc , vol. ii. p. 
p. .31. 383 

• * OrnithologitMl Bi<»:;jraphy,* vol. 
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offoct. It has been recorded by a trustworthy writer ” that in 
Derbyshire a kite struck at a gaino-hen accompanied by her 
chickens, when the cock rushed to the rescue, and drove his 
spur right through the eye and skull of the aggressor. The 
spur was with difficulty draum from the skull, and as the kite 
though dead retained his grasp, the two birds were iimily 
lockinl together; but the cock when disentangled was very 
little injured. The invincible courage of the game-cock is 
notorious : a gentleman who long ago witnessed the brutal 
scene, told me that a bird had lioth its legs broken by some 
accident in the cockpit, and the ouTier laid a wager that if the 
legs could l>e spliced so that the bird could stand upright, he 
would continue fighting. This was effected on the sjiot, and the 
bird fought with undaunted courage until he received his death- 
stroke. In CXnIoii a closcdy allic'd, wild s))ecies, the ^tafhtg 
is knouTi to fight desperately “in defence of his 
“ soniglio,” so that one of the combatants is fre*quently found 
dead.'* An Indian partridge the male of 

which is furnished with strong and 8har|> spurs, is so quarrel- 
some, “ tliat the scars of former fights disfigure the breast of 
“almost every bird you kill.”*^ 

The males of almost all gallinaceous birds, even those which 
are not furnislKid with spurs, engage during the breeding-season 
in fierce confiicts. The Ctiiwrcailzio and Black-cock (7Wr<i<> 
unifjtiHua and T. fefrix), whicdi are l)oth polygamists, have regular 
apjMlinted t>laocs, where during many weeks they congregate in 
iiuiiil>ei*s to figiit together and to display their charms before the 
females. Dr. W. Kovalevsky informs me tliat in Russia he has 
scHUi the snow all bloody on the arenas where the capercailzie 
have fought ; and the black-cocks “ make the feathers fly in every 
“direction,’’ when several “engage in a battle royal.” The 
elder Brehm gives a curious account of the Ikilz, as the love- 
dances ami love-songs of the Black-cock arc called in Germany. 
Tlio bird uttt*rs almost continuously the strangest noises: “be 
“ holds his fail up and spreads it out like a fan, lie lifts up his 
“ head and luu'k w'ith all the feathers erect, and sti'etches his 
“ wings from the Uxly. Then he token a few jumps in different 
“ directions, sometimes in a circle, and presses the under part of 
“ his iKJiik so hard against the ground that the chin feathers are 
“ rubbed off. During these movements ho beats his wings and 
“ turns round and round. The more ardent he grows the more 
“ lively he liecomos, until at last the bird appears like a frantic 

** Mr. Hewitt in the ‘Poultry Nat. Hist. Wol. xiv. 1854, p. 63. 
Book by Tegetmeier,* 1866, p. 137. ** Jerdon, ‘Birds of India,’ vob 

** Ijiynrd, ‘Annals and Mag. of iii. p. 574. 
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“ creature.” At such times the black-cocks are so absorbed that 
they become almost blind and de4U‘, but loss so than the caper- 
cailzie : hence bird after bird may bo shot on the same 8iK>t, or 
even caught by the hand. After |H;rforming thi^se antics the 
males begin to tight : and the same black-cock, in order to j>rovo 
his .strength over several antagonists, will visit in the course of 
one morning several Balz-places, which remain the same during 
successive years.** 

The peacock with his long train ap|)oar8 more like a dandy 
than a warrior, but he sometimes engages in fierce contests : the 
Rev. W. Darwin Fox infoniis mo that at scune little distance 
from Chester two jxjacocks lx?camc so excited whilst fighting, 
that they flew over the whole city, still engaged, until they 
alighted on the top of St. John*8 tower. 

The spur, in tliose gallinaceous birds which arc thus provuled, 
is generally single; but Polyplectron (see fig. 51, p. 3117) lias two 
or more on each leg; and one of the Rlood-pheasant.s {IthmjinU 
rno nftis) has l>een seen with five s[»urs. The spurs are generally 
confined to the male. King represented by nu re knoK or rudi- 
ments in the female; but the females of the Java |>eacock 
77k If ficus') and, as I am informetl by Mr. Blyth, of the small firo- 
Itficked pheasant (^Eu}>locninu* tiythroiithub/ius) {lossess spurs. 
In Gallojierdix it is usual for the males to have two spurs, and 
for the females to have only one on each leg.*^ Hence spurs may 
K* considered as a masculine structure, which lias Ixxjii (xxiasioii- 
ally more or lc.s.s transferred to the females. Like most other 
secondary sexual characters, the spurs are highly variable, both 
in numKr and development, in the same siK-cies. 

Various birds liavc spurs on their wings. But the Kgypban 
goose {Cheuahpex (xyyptiacus) has only bare obtuse; knobs,*' and 
these probably shew us the first steps by which true sjiurs Imvo 
l>een developed in other sixjcies. In the spur-winged goose, 
bltctropteru* yamftehsis, the males have much larger spurs tlian 
the females; and they use them, as I am informed by Mr. 
Bartlett, in %hting together, so that, in this case, tlie wing-spurs 
serve as sexual weapons ; but according to Livingstone, they are 
chiefly used in the defence of the young. The Palamedca 
(fig. 38) is armed with a pair of spurs on each wing ; and these 
are such fonnidabla weapons, that a single blow has lieen known 
to drive a dog howling away. But it does not appear that the 
spurs in this case, or in that of some of the spur-winged rails, 

Brehm, * Illust. Tliierh‘l>en,’ Sweden,’ he., 1867, p. 79. 

1867, B. iv. 8. 351. Some of the ** Jerdon, ‘Bird* of India: on 
foregoing Htatements are taken from Ithaginis, vol. iii. p. 523 ; on Gallt> 
L Lloyd, ‘The Game Bird* of perdix, p. 541. 
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racier. Thus iu the male of our common ix*ewit ( VancUm cri9^ 
tiUus) the tubercle on the shoulder of the wing becomes more 
prominent during the breeding-season, and the males fight 
together. In some species of Lobivanellus a similar tubercle 
becomes developed during the breeding-season “ into a short 

homy spur.*" In the Australian 7 .. hbatm both sexes have spurs, 
but these are much larger in the males than in the females. In 
an allieil bird, the rnsarmatus^ tlio spurs do not increase 

in size during the breeding-season ; but these birds liavo been 
setm in Egypt to fight together, in the siune manner as our 
l^eewits, by turning suddenly in the air and striking sideways 
at each other, sometimes witli fatal results. Thus also they 
drive away other enemies.'’ 

The season of love is that of liattle ; but the males of some 
birds, as of the ganu^fowl and ruff, and even the young males of 
the wild turkey and grouse,'^ are ready to fight whenever they 
meet. The presence of the female is the tehrrlm*i helli tyiusti. 
The Bengali baboos make the pretty little males of the ama^lavat 
{hlitnhln amamlam) fight together by placing three small cages 
in a row, with a female in the middle; after a little time the two 
males are turned loose, and immcHliately a dospenite liattle en- 
siies.*'' When many males congitgate at the same ap|>ointed 
spot and fight together, as in the case of grouse and various other 
birda, they are generally attended by the females,* which after- 
wards pair witli the victorious comUctants. But in some cases the 
pairing precoiles instead! of succeeding the c(subat : thus accord- 
ing to Audubon,^ several males of the Virginian goat-sucker 
( Capri virgin i t nun) "court, in a highly entertaining 
" manner the female, and no sooner lias she made her choice, 
" than her approver I gives chase to all intruders, and drives 


metlea, Brehm’s * ThwrltUin/ B. iv. 
s. 740. Seealflooo this bird Az;ira, 

* Voyages dans i'Amrr^ue merid.’ 
torn. iv. 1B09, pp. 179, 253. 

” .See, om our peewit, Mr. R. Carr 
in * Land aa«l Water,’ Ang. 8th, 
1888, p. 46. In regard to I.ohi- 
vanelloH, oee Jerdon’e *Bird8 of 
India,* rol. lit p. 647, and Gould*» 

* Handbook of Birds of Anittralia,* 
Tol. ii. p. 220. For the Holopteros, 
»ee Mr. Allen in the Mbk,’ voi. v. 
1863, p. i r>6. 

*• Audub>n, ‘ Ornith. Biography,* 
vol. ii. p. 492; vol. I. pp, 4-13. 

»♦ Mr. Blyth, ‘ Und and Water, 
1867, p. 212, 


•• KichardAon on Tetroo umheilus 
‘Fauna B«>r. Airier.: Birdu,* 1831, 
p. 343. L. Lloyd, * (tame Bird)* of 
Swetleu,* 1867, pp^ 22, 79, on the 
ca{>ercailzie and black-cot:k. Brehm, 
however, asserta (‘ Thierleben,* &c., 
B. iv. 8. 352) that in (*ermany the 
grey-heiw do not generally attend 
the iLil/en of the hlnek-cocks, but 
this IK an exception to the common 
rule; p<»HHii»ly the hena may lie 
hidden in the aarrounding hushet, 
iw irt known to be the ctine with the 
grey-hena in Si'aodinarm, and with 
other apecioB in N. AmerUai. 

* Ornithological Biography, 
vol. ii. p. 275. 
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** them Ixsyond his dominions.” Generally the males try to drive 
away or kill their rivals before they pair. It does not, however, 
appear that the females invariably prefer the victorious mak^s. 
I have indeed been assured by Dr. W. Kovalevsky that the 
female capercailzie sometimes steals away with a young male 
wJjD has not dared to enter the arena with the older cock.s, in 
the same manner as ocraKionally hapi^ms with the does of the 
red-deer in »Scotland. When two males contend in presence of 
a single female, the victor, no doubt, commonly gains his desire ; 
but some of these battles are caused by wandering males trying 
to distract the peace of an already mated pair.® 

Even with the most pugnacious species it is probable that the 
pairing docs not depend exclusively on the mere strength and 
courage of the male ; for such males are generally decorated uith 
various omaiueuts, which often become more brilliant during the 
breeding- .sea.son, and which are sedulously displayed before the 
females. The males also endeavour to charm or excite their 
mates by love-notes, songs, and antics ; and the courtship is, in 
many instance^;, a prolonged affair. Hence it is not probable 
that the females are indifferent to the charms of the opposite 
sex, or that they are invariably comiielled to yield to the victorious 
males. It is more probable that the females are excited, either 
lH?fo^t^ or after the conflict, by certain males, and thus un- 
consciously prefer them. In the case of T»trao vmMlifs, a good 
oliserver ^ goes so far as to lx?liove that the l>attles of the males 
“ are all a sham, performed to show themselves to the grcuitest 
advantage Iwfore the admiring females who assemble around ; for 
“ I have never Ix^m able to find a maimed hero, and seldom more 
** than a broken featht r.” I shall have to recur to this subject, 
but I may here add that with the IVtmo enpUio of the United 
States, alx)ut a score of males assemble at a particular spot, and 
strutting aliout, make the whole air resound with their extra- 
ordinary noise.s. At the first answer from a female the males 
Ixjgin to fight furiously, and the 'weaker give way; but then, 
according to Audul)on, l>oth the victors and vanquished search 
for the female, so that the females must cither then exert a 
choice, or the battle must bo renewed. So, again, 'with one of 
the field-starlings of the United States {StitrueUa ludoviciann) 
the males engage in fierce conflicts, “ but at the sight of a female 
“ they all fly after her, os if mad.” ** 


** Brohm, *TbiyrU»lK*n,* &c., B. 
iv. 1807, p. 990. Audubon, * Oruith. 
Biography,* vol. ii. p. 49*2. 

** * I.aiitl and Water,’ July 25th, 


Audubon’s ‘Ornitholog. Bio- 
graphy ;* on Trtrtio cupidot vol. ii. 
p. 492 ; on the Sturnns, vol. ii. p 
219. 
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Focal and instrumental With birds the voice serves to 

express various emotions, such as distress, fear, anger, triumph, 
or mere happiness. It is apparently sometimes used to excite 
terror, as in the case of the hissing noise made by some nestling- 
birds. Audubon^ relates that a night- heron (^Ardva nycticomx^ 
Linn.) which ho kept tamo, used to hide itself when a cat 
approached, and then “suddenly start up uttering one of the 
" most frightful cries, apparently enjoying the cat's alarm and 
“ flight.^* The common domestic cock clucks to the hen, and 
the hen to her chickens, when a dainty morsel is found. The 
hen, when she has laid an egg, “ reixjiits the same note very often, 
“ and concludes with the sixth above, which she holds for a 
longer time ; and thus she expressc's her joy. Some s(K*ial 
birds apparently call to each other for aid ; and as they flit from 
tree to tree, the flock i.s kept together by chiri> answering chirp. 
During the nocturnal migrations of geese and otluT water-fowi, 
sonorous clangs from the van may Ik) heard in the darkness 
overhead, answered by clangs in the rear. Certain crie.s serve 
a.s danger signals, which, as the s|X)rtsman knows to his cost, 
are understood by the same species an<l by others. The 
domestic cock crows, ami the humming-bird chirps, in triumph 
over a defeated rival. The true song, however, of most biixls 
and various strange cries are chiefly uttered during the breed- 
ing-season, and serve as a charm, or merely as a call -note, to the 
other sex. 

Naturalists ore much divided with resj)Oct to the objeot of the 
singing of birds. Few more careful ol)8erver8 ever lived tlian 
Montagu, and he maintained that the “ males of song-birds and 
“ of many others do not in general search for the female, but, 
“ on the contrary’, their business in the spring is to perch on some 
“ conspicuous spot, breathing out their full and amorous notes, 
“ which, by instinct, the female knows, and repairs to the si)ut to 
“ choose her mate.'’^ Mr. jenner Weir informs me that this 
is certainly the case with the nightingale. Bechstein, who kept 
bird.s during his whole life, asserts, “ that the female canary 
“ always chooses the Ixjst singer, and that in a state of nature 
“ the female tinch selects that male out of a hundre<i whrjso 
“ notes please her most.” There can Ikj no doubt that birds 
closely attend to each other's song. Mr. AVeir has told me ot 

** ‘ Ornithological Biogrnph.’ vol. Togel,' 1840, t. 4. Mr. HnrriHon 
r. p. 601. Weir likewise writer to me: — “I 

“ The Hon. Daines Barrington, “ am informed that the bent waging 
* Philogoph. Transact.' 1773, p. 252. “ males generitliy get a mate Hr»«t, 

* Ornithological Dictionary,* “ when they are bred in the ?c»me 
1833, p. 475. “ rewm.” 

•• * Naturge-schichte der Stuben- 
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the case of a bullfinch which had been taught to pipe a German 
waltz, and who was so good a performer that he cost ten 
guineas ; when this bird was first introduced into a room where 
other birds were kept and ho began to sing, all the others, oon< 
sisting of about twenty linnets and canaries, ranged themselTos 
on the nearest side of their cages, and listened with the greatest 
interest to the new )x*rformer. Many naturalists l)cliev€ tliat 
the singing of birds is almost exclusively “ the effect of rivalry 

and emulation,” and not for the sake of charming their mates. 
This was the opinion of Dailies Barrington and White of 
Sellxirne, who l>oth csjxicially attended to this subject.® Bar- 
rington, however, admits that ** superiority in song gives to 
“ birds an amazing ascendancy over others, as is well known to 
“ bird-C4itcher8.” 

It is certain that there is an intense degree of rivalry lictweeri 
the males in their singing. Bird-fanciers match their birds to 
KIM.* which will sing longest; and 1 w/is told by Mr. Yarrell that 
a first-rate bird will sometimes sing till he drops down almost 
deiul, or according to Bechstein,'^' quite dead from rupturing a 
veJisel in the lungs. Whatever the cau.se may lie, male birds, as 
I hear from Mr. Weir, often die suddenly during the season of 
song. That the habit of .singing is sometimes quite independent 
of love is clear, for a sterile, hybrid canary-bird has lieen de- 
scrilMHl ** as singing whilst viewing itself in a mirror, and then 
dashing at its own image; it likewise attacked with fiirj^ a 
female canary, when put into the same cage. The jealousy 
excited by the act of singing is constantly taken advantage of by 
bird-catchers; a male, in good song, is hidden and protected, 
whilst a stuffed bird, surrounded by limed twigs, is exposed to 
view. In this manner, as Mr. Weir informs me, a man has in the 
course of a single day caught fifty, and in one instance seventy, 
male chaffinches. The power and inclination to sing differ so 
greatly with birds that although the price of an ordinary male 
chaffinch is only sixpence, Mr. Weir saw one bird for which the 
bird-catcher asked thriMi pounds; the test of a really good 
singer Ixiing that it will continue to sing whilst the cage is 
swung round the owmer s head. 

That male birds should sing from omularion as well as for 
charming the female, is not at all incompatible; and it might 
have been ex)X)cted that these two habits would Imvo concurred, 
like those of display and pugnacity. Some authors, however, 

•• * rhilo»ophic«l Transact loas/ •• * Naturgesch. der Stubenvogel/ 
p. 2B.i. White’s ‘Natural 1840, 8. 252. 

History of^Iboroe,' 1825, vol. i. p. Mr. Bold, * Zoologist,’ 1843-44, 

248. p. 650. 
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arguo that the f^ong of tlie male cannot aen’o to charm the female, 
because the females of sonie few species, such as of tlio canary, 
robin, lark, and bullfinch, es|>ecially when in a state of widow- 
hood, as Bechstein remarks, |)our fortli fairly melodious strains. 
In some of these cases the habit of singing may be in part 
attribiitol to the females having lanm liighly fill and confintxl,*^ 
for this disturlw all the usual functions conni'cted with the repro- 
duction of thos|xx*ies. Many instances have alreatly been given 
(»f the iMirtial tninsfcrtnuv of secondary masculine charicters to 
the female, so that it is not at all surprising that the females of 
some species should jx>ssess the iK^wi r of song. It has also lieen 
argued, that the song of the male eaunot wtvo as a charm, Ixi- 
cause the males of certain sjKicies. for iuKtance of the robin, sing 
during the autumn.'^ But nothing is more common than for 
aniiimls to take pleasure in practising whatever iiistinct they 
follow at other times for some real giKx!. How ofti-n do wo see 
birds which fiy easily, gliding and sailing through the air ob- 
viously for pleasure? The cut j»lays with the captured mouse, 
and t)jo cormorant with the captured fish. The weaver-bird 
(Blueu.s), when confined in a cage, amuses itself by neatly 
weaving blades of grass In^tweeii tin? wires of its cage. Birds 
wJiich habitually fight during the brecKiing-season are gc‘ncrally 
re4uly to fight at all times; and the males of the ca|)ercailzie 
sometimes hold their or hln at the usual place of os- 

St-niblage during the autumn.^ Hence it is not at all surprising 
that male birds should continue singing for their own amusi*- 
ment after the season for courtship is over. 

As shewn in a previous chajder, singing is to a certain extent 
an art, and is much improved by practice. Birds can Ix) taught 
various tuiios, and even tlie unmelodious s|)urrow has learnt to 
sing like a linnet. They acquire the song of their foster 
parents,** and sometimes that of their neigliltours.**' All the 
common songsbTs Ijolong to (he Order of Insessores, and their 
vocal organs arc much more coniplex than those of most other 
birds ; yet it is a singular fact that some of the Insessores, such 
as ravens, crows, and magi>jos, possc^ss the pro|)er apparatus,*" 


” I). Harriogton, ‘Phil. Transact.’ 
1773, p. 262. Bechstein, ‘Stuhen- 
rogel,’ 1840, ». 4. 

^ Thia is likewise the case with 
the water*rmzel, :.ee Mr. Hephurn 
in the ‘ZoologKt,* 184,*»-1H46, p. 
1068. 

•“* I.. Lloyd, ‘ Cinme Birds of 
Sweiien/ 1867, p. 2.‘>. 

*' iiarriogton, ihid. p. 264. 


iWh.stein, ihId. s. 5. 

” Duro.iu tie In Mnlle gives n 
cm ions instance (* Annales des Sc. 
Nat.* .3rd series, JUwlog. tom x. p. 
llS) of some wild blackbirds in his 
ganlen in Paris, which Daturnlly 
learnt a republiciiD air from m enged 
bird. 

Bishop, in *To<id*n Cvelop, of 
Aunt, and rhys.' vol. iv. p. 
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thongh they never sing, and do not naturally modulate their 
voices to any great extent. Hunter asserts** that with the true 
songsters the muscles of the larynx are stronger in the males 
tlian in the females ; but with this slight exception there is no 
difference in the vocal organs of the two sexes, although the 
males of most species sing so much better and more continuously 
than the females. 

It is remarkable that only small birds properly sing. The 
Australian genus Menura, however, must bo excepted, for the 
Menura Alb rti, which is about the size of a half-grown turkey, 
not only mocks other birds, but “ its own whistle is exceedingly 
** l)cautiful and varied.’* The males congregate and form cov- 
ro\ioryiny places,** where they sing, raising and spreading their 
tails like peacocks, and drooping their wings.” It is also remark- 
able that birds which sing well are rarely decorated with brilliant 
colours or other ornaments. Of our British birds, excepting 
the bullfinch and goldfinch, the lH*st songsters are plain-c^oloured. 
The kingfisher, liee-eater, roller, hoo|)oe, \vo(xlpeckers, &c., utter 
harsh cries; and the brilliant birds of the tropics are hardly ever 
songsters.^® Ilenco bright colours and the power of song se(»m 
to rei>lace each other. We can perceive that if the plumage did 
not vary in brightness, or if bright colours were dangerous to the 
8|.)c>cieH, other moans would bo employed to cliarm the females; 
aud melody of voice offers one such means. 

In some birds the vocal organs differ greatly in the two sexes. 
In the Tetivo cupido (fig. 311) the male has two l>are, orange- 
coloured sacks, one ou each side of the neck; and these are 
largely inflateil when the male, during the breeding-season, 
makes his curious hollow sound, audible at a groat distance. 
AudulK)u proved that the sound was intimately connected with 
this apparatus (which remiuds us of the air-sacks on each side ot 
the mouth of certain male frogs), for ho found that the sound was 
much diminished when one of the sacks of a tame bird was 
pricked, and w'hen lx)th were pricked it was altogether stopped 
The female luis “ a somewhat similar, though smaller naked sj>ace 
“ of skin on tlie nock ; but Uiis is not capable of inflation.” Tlio 


** A« Ktntod Ky Burriogtoo in 
* Philttfoph. Transact.* 1773, p. 202. 

** (fould, * Handbook to the Birds 
of AuAtmlia,* vol, i. 180r», np. 308- 
310. See ai.M) Mr. T. W. Wotni in 
Uie ‘Student,* April 1870, p. 125. 

** See remarks to this effect in 
Gould*s * Introduction to the Trochi- 
lid»,* 1801, p, 22. 

* The Sportsman and Naturalist 


in Canada,* bv Major W. Uoss Kinji, 
1866, pp. li+-l46. Mr. T. W., 
Wood gives in the ‘Student* 
(April, 1870, p. 116) an excellent 
account of the attitude and habits 
of this bird during its courtship. 
He states that the Ciir-tufU or neck- 
plumes are erected, so that they 
meet over the crown of the head. 
See his draw'ing, 5g. 39. 
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male of another kind of grouse {Tetrao urcfha9ianm\ whilst 
courting the female, has his ** hate yellow oesophagus indated to 
'* a prodigious size, fully half as largo as the body ; ” and ho 
then utters various grating, deep, hollow tones. With his neck* 
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It soomB now well made out that the great throat pouch of 
the European male bustard {Otis tarda\ and of at least four 
other species, does not, afiLwas formerly supposed, serve to hold 
water, but is connected with the utterance during the breeding' 




Kk 0 The UmhrelVblnl orOrhalip’enis frnitui male ‘rott B;ehm). 

Kc^ason of a peculiar sound resembling ** oak/’ A crowdike 
biid inhabiting South America (CejihahjUerus omatus, fig. 40) is 
cidlod the umbrclla*bird. from its immense top knot, formed of 


The following j»a|>fr« hare 
been lately writtco nn thisMihjent. 
1 rof. A. Newton, in the ‘ Ihw,* 
1862, p. 107 , Dr. Cullen, ibid. 1865, 
p. 145; Mr Flower, m ‘ Prt>c, Zool, 
Soc.* 1865, p 747 ; and Dr Murie, 
in*Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868 p. 471 


In this latter paper an excellent 
figure is given of the male Aostra* 
ban Bustard in full display with 
the sack distended. It is asingnlar 
fact that the sack is not develop^ in 
all the males of the same s]>ecie8. 
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bare white quills surmountod by dark-blue pluiuoa, which it can 
elevate into a great dome no less than five inches in diameter, 
covering the whole head. This bin! has on its neck a long, tliin, 
cylindrical fleshy appendage, which is thickly clothed with scalt?- 
liko blue feathers. It prol>ably serves in jwrt as an ornament, 
but likewise as a resounding apparatus; for Mr. Bates found 
that it is connected w'ith an unusual development of the 
trachea and vocal organs.” It is dilated when the bird utters its 
singularly deep, loud and long sustained fluty note. The head- 
crest and neck-appendage are rudimentary in Uie female.** 

The vocal organs of various web-fiK>te<l and wading birds arc 
extraordinarily complex, and differ to a certain extent in the two 
sexes. In some cases the trachea is convoluted, like a French 
horn, and is deeply embedded in the sternum. In the wild 
sw’an ( ^ 'y*jnm /erus) it is more deeply embedded in the adult male, 
than in the adult female or young male. In tlie male Merganser 
the enlarged portion of the trachea is furnished with an additional 
pair of muscles.*^ In one of the ducks, how'ever, namely 
punctata, the bony enlargement is only a little more developed 
in the male than in the female.*^ But tlie meaning of these 
differences in the trachea of the two sexes of the AnaUda; is not 
understood; for the male is not always the more vociferous; 
thus with the common duck, the male hisses, whilst the female 
utters a loud quack,*^ In both sexes of one of the cranes 
viryo) the trachea penetrates the sternum, but presents “ certain 
** sexual modificatious.” In the male of the black stork there is 
also a well-marked sexual difference in the length and curvature 
of the bronchi.** Highly important struciures have, therefore, in 
these cases been mo^fied according to sex. 

It is often difficult to conjecture whether the many strange 
cries and notes uttered by male birds during the breeding- 
season, serve as a charm or merely os a call to the female. The 
soft cooing of the turtlo-dovo and of many pigeons, it may l>e 
presumed, pleases the female. When the female of the wild 


** * The Nataralut on the 

Amaxonii,* vol. ii, p. 284 ; 

Wallace, in * Proc. Zool. Soc.' 18f)0, 
p. 2ut>. A new epecice, with a still 
larger neck-ap)>cuUage (C. pendu- 
tiger), ha.<i lately been discovered, 
see * lbi%* vol. i. p. 4r>7. 

♦* Bishop, in Todd's ‘Cyclop, of 
Anat. and Phys.' vol. iv. p. 1499. 

Prof. Newton, ‘Proc. 2o<ilog. 
Soc.* 1871, p. 651. 

The spoonbill (Platalea) has 
its trachea convoluted into a figure 


of eight, and yet this bird (.lerdon, 
‘ Birds of India,' vol. iii. p. 763) i» 
mute; but Mr. Blyth informs me 
that the convolutions arc not con- 
stantly present, so that perhaps 
they are now tending towards 
abortion. 

*• * Elements of Comp. Anat.’ by 
R. Wagner, Eng. translat. 1845, p. 
111. With respect to the swan, as 

g iven above, VarrelPi ‘ Hist, of 
ritish Birds,' 2od edit. .845, vol. 
tii. p. 193. 
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turkey utters )ier cull in tlu; ipoming, the mule answers by a note 
which differs from the gobbling noise made, when with erected 
feathers, rustling wings and distended wattles, he puffs and 
struts Ixifore her.^® The of the black-cock certainly serves 
as a call to the female, for it luis been known to bring four or 
five females from a distance to a male under confinemenr, but 
as the black-cmrk continues his c/ for hours during successive 
days, and in the c>as(» of the ca|>ercailzie “ with an agony of 
" passion,** we arc led to suppose that the females which are 
present lire thus charmed. '® The voice of the common rook is 
known to alter during the breeding-season, and is therefore in 
some way sexual.^* But what shall we say about the harsh 
screams of, for instaiiee, wane kinds of macaws; have these 
birds as bad taste for musical sounds as they apparently have 
for colour, judging by the inharmonious contrast of their bright 
yellow and blue plumage ? It is indeed )x>ssible that without 
any advantage iKing thus gained, the loud voices of many male 
birds may be the result of the iuheritcHi effects of the continued 
use of their vocal organs, when excited by the strong jmssions 
of love, jealousy and rage; but to this point we shall recur 
when wc treat of quadruiKMis. 

We have us yet spoken only of the voice, but the males of 
vari<>UK birds practise, during their courtship, what may be called 
instrimiental music. Poac<x*ks aud Birds of Paradise rattle their 
<iuill8 together. Turkcy-coc^ks scra|ie their wrings against the 
ground, and some kinds of grouse thus produce a buzzing sound. 
Another North American grouse, the Tetrao umh^lus, when with 
his tail erect, his ruffs displaytni, “ he show’s off his finery to the 
** females, who lie hid in the neighbourhood,'* drums by rapidly 
striking his w’ings together above his back, according to Mr. R. 
Haymond, and not, as Audulx>n thought, by striking them 
against his sides. The sound thus produced is compared by 
some to distant thunder, and by others to the quick roll of a 
drum. The female never drums, but flics directly to the place 
“ w’bore the male is thus engaged.*’ The male of the ^lij- 
pheasant, in the Himalayas, "often makes a singular drumming 
'' noise with his wings, not unlike the sound produced by shaking 
** a stiff piece of cloth.** On the west coast of Africa the little 
Mack-weavers (Plocous?) congregate in a small party on tlie 
buslics round a small open 8t>acc, and sing and glide through 

C. L. Bon.n parte, quoted to the Sweden,* Ac., 1867, pp. 22, 81. 

* NaturaliKt Library : Uirda,* vol. ** Jenoer, * Philoaoph. Traosao* 
liv. p. 126. tioos,’ 1824, p. 20. 

•• L. Lloyd, * The Game BinU of 
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the air with quivering wings, “ which make a rapid whirring 
“ sound like a child's rattle.** One bird after another tlius yiorfonns 
for hours together, but only during the courting'season. At this 
season and at no other time, the males of certain night-jars (Capri- 
mulgus) make a strange liooming noise with their wings. The 
various species of wocKl-i>ei*kers strike a Sonorous brunch with 
their beate, with so rapid a vibratory niovement that “ the hc^nd 

appears to be in two places at once.’* The sound thus prt>- 
dueed is audible at a considerable distance, but cannot Ih* 
descrilied ; and I fet?l sure tliat its source would never chjii - 
jectured by any one hearing it for the first time. As tins jarring 
sound is made chiefly <luring the brotHbng-season. it has lKX‘n 
considert\l as a love-song ; but it is })erha[)B mor».' strictly a 
love-call. The female, when driven from her nest, has Wn 
oliservLil tints to call her mate, who answenxl in the same 
manner uiul soon api>eared. Lastly, the male Hoo|)oe iCpu/Ht 
combines vocal and instrumental nuLsic; for during the 
breeding-season this bird, as Mr. 8wiiihtM» observinl, first draws 
in air, and then taps the end of its Ixjak per]x*n<iieulurly down 
against a stone or the trunk of a tree, ** when the breatli l>eing 

forced dottii the tubular bill pruiiuees the correct sound.” If 
the lieak i.s not thus struck agaimst s<ime object, th(‘ sound is 
quite differeut. Air is at the same time swallowed, and the 
cesopliagus thus liecomes much swollen ; and this j>ruliably acts 
as a resonator, not only with the hoo|)oc, but with pigeons and 
other birds.** 

In the foregoing cases w>und8 are made by the aid of structures 
alrearly present and otherwise necessary; but in the following 
cases certain feathers have Ix-cn spcrcially modified for the express 
purpose of producing sounds. The drumming, bk^iting, neigh- 
ing, or thundering noise (as expressed by diflferent ol^senrors) 
made by the common snijK; (ScoIoikmx gullinnijo') must have* sur- 
prised every one who has ever heard it. This bird, during the 
pairing-season, flies to ** ixjrhaps a thousand feet in height,” and 

** For the foresjoing facts see, Weavers, * Livingstone s Kxpeiliti<»a 
on Birds of Parailise, Brehm, to the Zambesi/ p. 4‘jr». (.in 

‘Thicrieben/ Band iii, s. 325, On Woodpeckers, MacgiUivray, ‘Hist. 
Grouse, KtcharcUon, ‘Fauna Bor. of British Birds,* vol. iii. 1840^ pp. 
Amertc. ; Birds,* pp. 343 and 3,59 ; 84, 88, 89, and 9.5. (}a the Ibiopoe, 

Major W. Boss King, ‘ Tlic Sports- Mr. Swiuhoe, in * l*ri»c. Zoidog. Soc,* 
mao in Canada,* 18dG, p. 158; Mr. June 23, I8r,;j and 1871, p. 34H. 
Hayroond, in Prof. Cox’s *Geol. On the Night-jar, Andut^n, ibid. 
Survey of Indiana,' p. 227 ; Audu- vol. ii. p. 25.5, and * American Natii- 
bott, * American Omithoiog. Bio- ralist,’ 1873, p. 672. The Koglish 
ip^ph.* Tol. L p. 216. On the Night -jar likewise makes in the 
Kaiij-pheasant, Jerdoo, * Birds of spring a curious noise during iU 
India,* toL iiL p. 533. On the rapid Sight. 
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after zig-zagging about for 4 time descends to the earth in a 
curved lino, with outspread tail and quivering pinions, and 
surprising velocity. The sound is emitted only during this 
rapid descent. No one was able to explain the cause, until 
M. Moves observed that on each side of the tail the outer feathers 
are peculiarly formed (hg. 41), having a stiff sabre-shaped shaft 



Fig. 41. Outer uU-reatlior of .Scolojiax gnllinago (from * Proc, Zool. Soc.* 185«). 

with the oblique birbs of unusual length, the outer wel>s being 
strongly Iwund together. He found that by blowing on these 
feathers, or by fastening them to a long tliin stick and waving 
them rapidly tlmnigh the air, he could reproduce the drumming 
noise made by the living bird. Both sexes are furnished with 
these foatlicrs, but they are generally larger in the male than 
in the female, and emit a 
di*eiH‘r note. In some 
Kiwies, a.s in N, 

(tig. 4‘2), four feathers, 
and in *S. javtvsfs (tig. 43), 
no less than eight on each 
sitle of the tail are greatly 
iiioditied. Different tones 
are emittcii by the fcatliers 
of the different species 
wlun waviJil through the air; and the Scolopax WiJsonii of the 
Uiiitul States makes a switching noise whilst descending rapidly 
to the earth.** 

In the male of the ChamcKpeUs unicofor (a largo gallinaceous 
bird of America) the first primary wing-feather is arched towards 
the tip and is mucli more attenuated than in the female. In an 
allicil bird, the nurtyi, Mr. Salvin oliscrved a male, which, 

whilst it flow downwards with outstretched wings, gave forth 
“ a kind of crashing rushing noise,’* like the fiilling of a tree.** 


Fig. 42. Oui<*r Uil'fcatber of 55oolop.\x frrnata. 



Fig. 43. Outer UiUfedtbcr of Scolopax javensis. 


** See M. Meres* interesting 
pft|>er in ‘Proc. Zool. Sor.* 18.>8, p. 
lie.). For the htibita of the enijie. 
Macgillivray, ‘Hist. British Birds/ 
vol, iv. p. 371. For the American 
•nipe, Capt. Blakiston, * Ibis/ vul. v. 
1803, p. 131. 


** Mr. Snlvin, in ‘Proc. Zool. 
Soc.* 1807, p. 100. I am much in- 
debted to this distinguished orni- 
thologist for sketches of the feathers 
of the Chamttpetes, and for other 
infor million. 
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The male alone of one of the Indian bustards 

aarttia) has its primary wing-fealhei-s (^'nt ly acumiuiited ; and 

the male of an allied B{>ecjes is known to make a humming uoieo 

whilst courting the female.** In 
a w idely different group of binis, 
namely Humming-birds, tlie njules 
alone of certain kinds have cither 
the sliafts of their prin.ary wing- 
feathers bruidly dilateil, or the 
wcUs abruptly excised towards 
tlie extremity. The male, for in- 
Fg. 44 . Pr^ry «iDp-f«uh^r of a stailCO, of :>ii >sphonts / 

adult, has the first primary 
L|iper figure*, tiwt* «»f male; wing-fcathcr (fig. 44), tlius exciscd. 

.. torr^^poudiug 

ho makes “ a shrill, almost whist- 
ling noise;”** but it did not ap|H,*ar to Mr. Salvin that the noiso 
was intentionally made. 

Lastly,in several fip<*cies of a sulvgeiius of Pipra or Manakin, 
the males, as descrilietl by Mr. Sclater, have their stetf wing- 
feathers modified in a still more remarkable manner. In the 
brilliantly-colonrcd /’. ihlkw-n the first three socondarii>8 are 
thick-stemmed and curvwl towards the IkkIv; in the fourth and 
fifth (fig. 45, a) the change is greater; and in the sixth and 
seventh (^, c) the shaft ** is thickened to an extraordinary degree, 
** forming a solid homy Iiunp.” The barlw a s > are greatly 
changed in shape, in com|tfirison with the corres|K>iiding feathers 
(d, e, /) in the female. Even the Iiones of the wing, which 
support these singular feathers in the male, are said by Mr. 
Fraser to bo much thickened. These little birds make an 
extraordinary noise, the first sharp note being not unlike the 
“ crack of a whip.” ” 

The diversity of the sounds, both vocal and instrumental, 
made by the males of many birds during the breeding-season, 
and the diversity of the means for producing such sounds, 
are highly remarkable. Wc thus gain a high idea of their 
importance for sexual purposes, and are remindcfl of the con- 
clusion arrived at as to insects. It is not difficult to imagine 
the steps by which the notes of a bird, primarily used as a 
mere call or for some other purpose, might have boon improved 

•* Jerdoa, * Bird* of India,’ vol. Sclater, in * Proc. Zool. Soc.* 

iii. pp. 618, 621. 1860, p. 80, and in *lbia,* vol. iv, 

Gould, Mntrodnetion to the 1862, p. 175. Also Sidvin, io 
Trochilid®/ 1861, p. 49. Swlvin, ‘ IbU,’ 1 860, p. 37. 

♦Proc. Zoolog. Soc.* 1867, p. 160. 
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into a melodious love song. In the case of the modihed 
fc^athers, by which the drumming, whistling, or roaring noises 
are produced, we know that some birds during their courtship 
flutter, shake, or rattle their unmodified feathers together; and 



d r f 


Fig. 4S. Secondary Mrlng-f**athcni of Piftra delieitm (from Mr. Sclaler, In • Proc. 2ooL 
Soc.* H»«o). The three upj^r feathera. a. 6, c, from the male; thethree lower oorre- 
apoodltiR ieatbere. d. e.f, from the female. 
a aiMl d. fifth aecondary winit«featber of male and female, upper mirfricp. 
b and «, atxih avcondarjr, upper aurfaoe, c and/, aeveoth aeoontlary, lower surface. 

if the females wore led to select the best performers, the males 
which possessed the strongest or thickest, or most attenuated 
feathers, situated on any part of the body, would be the 
most siiccessful; and thus by slow degrees the feaihm might be 
modified to almost any extent The fomales, of course, would 
not notice each slight successive alteration in shape, but only 
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the soontk thus produced. It is a curious tact tlmt in the same 
class of animals, sounds so different as the drumming of tho 
snipe’s tail, the tapping of the woodpecker’s U‘iik, the harsh 
trumpet-like cry of certain water-fowl, the cooing of the turtle- 
dove. and the si>ng of the nightingale, should all Is* ]»leasiug to 
the females of the several s|H?cies. Ihit we must not judg*? of tint 
tastes of distinct Kpecies by a uniform shindard; nor must we 
judge hy the standard ot man’s histe. Evon with man, we 
should rememlvr what disi'ordant noises, the Ideating of tom- 
toms and the shrill notes of rei*ds, please* the i^ars of savages. 
Sir S. Kaker remarks,®^ that as the stomai'li of the Arab pr«*fers 
“ the raw meat and reeking liver taken hot from the animal, sii 
“ does his car prefer his e<iiuillv ciwrse and discordant music to 
all tuher.” 

’Ardict and I^aucfA . — The curioas love gfa^turea of wmio 
birds have already liotn incidentally notictnl ; so that little need 
here lie nddcrl. In Northern America, large numlMWs of a grous<*. 
the 7'*tr,o imn-t every morning during the hre^'ding- 

season on a wdc'ctinl level ami h(*re they run rountl and 

njund in a circle of aUnit fiftwn or twenty ^* 1*1 in diameter, w. 
that the ground is worn quite l>«re, like a fairy-ring. In thest 
Partridge-dances, os they an? calhsl hy the hunters, Uie birds 
assume the strangest attitudes, and run rv>und, some to the left 
and some to the right. AudiiUm doscriU*ft the mak*s of a heron 
{Aniei ht^rodias) as walking aUmi on their long legs with great 
ignity liefoTB the femaUis, bidding defiance to their rivals. \Vith 
one of the disgusting carrion-vultun^s ((^nthorUn jota) the siuiit* 
naturalist states that ''the gesticulations and tuinidc of the 
“ males at the Iieginniiig of the love-w^ason are extn inely 
** ludicrous." Certain birds jK^rfonn their love antics on the w ing, 
as we have aoen with the blacjk African weaver, instc^ of on the 
ground. During the spring our little whito-throat (Syfvut 
cinerm) often rises a few feet or yards in the air aU>vo some 
bush, and " flutters with a fliful and fantastic motion, singing all 
“ the w’hile, and then drops to its fH-rcli.” The great English 
bustard throws himself into indcscTiliably odd attitudes whilst 
courting the female, as has been figured hy Wolf. An allied 
Indian bustard (Of is at such times ** rises perpen- 

" dicularly into the air with a hurried flapping of his wings, 
** raising his crest and puffing out the ft^ailicrs of his neck and 
" breast, and then drops to the ground he repeats tliis 
maneeuvre several times, at the same timo humming in a 
peculiar tone. Such females as happen to Iw near " obey this 
»• * Thii Nile TribufHriwof AbywiniA,* 18«7. |i. 20:k 
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KalUtory sumnioiuj/’ and when they approach he trails his 
wingH and spreads his tail like a turkey-cock.^ 

But the must curious case is afifordod by three allied genera of 
Australian birds, the famous Bower-birds, — no doubt co- 
desccndants of some ancient species which iBrst acquired the 
strange instinct of constructing lx)wer8 for perfonuix^ their 
loTe-antics. The bowers (fig. 4(>), which, as wc shall hereafter 
SCO, are decorated with feathers, shells, bones, and leaves, are 
built on the ground for the sole purpose of courtship, for their 
nests are formed in trees. Both sexes assist in the erection of 
the lK>werK, but the male is the principal workman. So strong 
is this instinct that it is practis^ under confinement, and Mr. 
Strange has described the habits of some Satin Bower-birds 
which he kept in an aviary in New South Wales. “ At times 
the male will chase the female all over the aviary, then go to 
** the bower, pick up a gay feather or a large leaf, utter a curious 
kind of note, set all his feathers erect, run round the bower and 
** become so excited that his c^yes appear ready to start from his 
head; he continues opening first one wing then the other, 
uttering a low, whistling note, and, like the domestic cock, 
seems to be picking up something from the ground until at 
last the female goes gently towards him.*' Captain Stokes has 
dcscrilied the habits and ** play-houses ** of another species, the 
Groat Bower-bird, which was seen " amusing itself by flying 
** liackw'ards and forwards, taking a shell alternately from each 
side, and carrying it throngh the archway in its month.*’ 
These curious structures, formed solely as halls of assemblage, 
where both sexes amuse themselves and pay their court, must 
cost the birds much labour. The bower, for instance, of the 
Fawn-breasted species, is nearly four feet in length, eighteen 
inches in height, and is raised on a thick platform of sticks. 


on.— I will first discuss the cases in which the males 
are ornamented either exclusively or in a much higher degree 
than the fomaloe, and in a succeeding chapter those in which 
lK>th sexes are equally ornamented, and finally the rare cases in 


which the female is somewhat 

** For Tttrao phati<menu$^ •«« 
Richnrdsoa, * Fauda, Bor. Amorica,' 
p. 301, Md for further particulars 
Capt. BlakUton, * Ibis/ IBO.i, p. 125. 
For th« Cathartos auO Anlea, Au- 
duboo, * Orusth. Biography,* vol. U. 
51, sod vol. iit. {>. On ths 
hit«<throat, Macgillivray, * Hist. 
British Birds,* voJ ii. p. *354. On 


more brightly-ooloured than the 

iht Indian Bustard, Jordon, * Birds 
of India,* vol. iii, p. 618. 

** Gonld, ' Handbook to the Birds 
of Australia,* vol. 1 . pp. 444, 448, 
455. Thtt bower or the Satin 
Bower-bird may be seen in the 
Zoological Society's Gardens, Re- 
gent's Bark. 
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at the commeucement of this clmptor, are wonderfully diver- 
sified. The plumes on the front or back of the head consist of 
varioufily-shajHjd feathers, sometimes capable of erection or 
expansion, by which their beautiful colours are fully displayed. 
Kle^ant ear-tufts (see fig. 89, ante) are occasionally present. 
The head is sometimes covered with velvety down, as withlthe 
pheasant ; or is naktxl and vividly coloured. The throat, also, is 
sometimes ornamented with a l>eard, wattles, or caruncles. Such 
apix^ndages are gencnilly brightly-coloured, and no doubt sen’c 
as ornaments, though not always ornamental in our eyes; for 
whilst the mate is in the act of courting the female, they often 
HWfll and assume vivid tints, as in the male turkey. At such 
times the fleshy aj>i^ndtiges al»out the head of the male Tragop)an 
pheawint (Tt Woi'a/.s Tviuuiiuckii) swell into a large lap|)et on the 
throat and into two horns, one on each side of the splendid 
t(>|)-knot ; and these are then coloured of the most intense blue 
which I have ever l>eheld.®* The African hombill {Bucoraj: 
ithyssniirus) inflates the scarlet blailder-like wattle on its neck, 
iUid with its wings drooping and tail expandtii " makes quite a 
** grand apixjanince.’’'^ Kven the iri.s of the eye is 6t>metimes 
more bright Iy-<‘oIoiired in the male than in the female; and tliis 
is frequently the case with the lxak,for instance, in our common 
blackbird. In Bweros tvrruf/utuF, tlie whole U^ak and immense 
casi|ne are coluiirt^d more conspicuously in the male than in the 
female; and *Mlic oblique grooves ujwn the sides of the lower 
inandilile are jKt'uIiar to the male sex.”®* 

The heatl, again, often 8upi)orts fleshy ap|)endages, filaments, 
and solid protul»erancc«. These, if not common to lx)th sexes, 
are always confined to the males. The solid ]>rotuberances have 
Ueii descril»ed in detail by Dr. W. Marshall,^^ who shews that 
they arc formed either of cancellated Wne coated with sJdn, or 
of dermal and other tissues. With mammals true horns are 
always supiK»rted on tiie frontal Umes, but with birds various 
lH>nes have modified for this purpose ; and in species of the 
same giY)U]) tiic protiil»erances may have cores of bone, or be 
(juite destitute of tliom, with intermediate gradations connecting 
these two extremes. Hence, os Dr. Marshall justly remarks, 
variations of the most different kinds have served for the 
dcveloj>ment through sexual selection of these omameutai 
ai>|>endagcH. Elongated feathers or plumes spring from almost 

" ScMi Dr. Murie*s account wiin M-and and Water,’ 18(>8, p. 

coloured tigures in * Proc. Zot>log. 217. 

Son.* 1872, j>. 7.i0. ‘Debordie Schailelhdcker,’ &c., 

•• Mr. Monteiro, ‘ Ibi*,’ vul. iv. ‘ Niederlaiulinchcn Archiv fiir Zoo- 
1862, p. 339. logic, ’ B. 1. Hefl. 2, 1872. 
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every port of the body. The feathers on the throat and breast 
are sometimee developed into beautiful rufis and collars. The 
tail-feathers are frequently increased in lengUi ; as we sec in the 
tail-ooverts of the peacock, and in the tail itself of the Argus 
pheasant With the peacock oven the bones of the tail have 
been modified to support the heavy tail-coverts.** The body of 
the Argus is not larger than that of a fowl ; yet the length from 
the end of the beak to the extremity of the tail is no less than 
five feet throe inches,*^ and that of tlie beautifully occllatcd 
secondary wing-feathers nearly throe feet In a small African 
night-jar (^Cosmitornis t^exiUariu*) one of the primary wing- 
feathers, during the breeding-season, attains a length of twenty- 
six inches, whilst the bird itself is only ten inches in length. In 
another closely-allied genus of night-jars, the shafts of the elon- 
gated wing-feathers are naked, except at the extremity, where 
there is a disc.** Again, in another genus of night-jars, the 
tail-feathers are even still more prodigiously developed. In 
general the feathers of the tail are more often elongated than 
those of the wings, as any great elongation of the latter impedes 
flight. We thus see tliat in closely-allied birds ornaments of 
the same kind have been gained by the males through the 
development of widely different feathers. 

It is a curious fact tliat the feathers of species belonging to 
very distinct groups have l>een mexlified in almost exactly the 
same peculiar manner. Thus the wing-feathers in one of the 
alx>vo-mtntioned night-jars are bare along the shaft, and ter- 
minate in a disc ; or are, as they arc sometimes called, spoon or 
racket-shaped. Feathers of this kind occur in the tail of a 
motmot {KnmomUa ^uperciliurU), oi a kiiig-fiishcr, finch, hum- 
ming-bird, parrot, several Indian drongos (Dicrunis and Edolius, 
in one of which the disc stands vertically), and in the tail of 
certain birds of paradise. In these latter bi^, similar feathers, 
beautifully ocellated, ornament the head, as is likewise the case 
with some gallinaceous birds. In an Indian bustard {Sypheotidet 
auritun) the feathers forming the ear-tufts, which are about four 
inches in length, also terminate in discs.** It is a most singular 
fact that the motmots, as Mr. Salvin has clearly shown,^* give to 
their tail feathers the racket-shape by biting off the barbs, 
and, farther, that this continued mutilation has produced a 
certain amount of inherited effect 

•• Dr. W.Mamhnll, ‘Oterden Vog- 1864, p. 114. Uringstone, * Expadi- 
f^l^hwanx,* ibid. B. I. Haft 2, 1872. tion to the ZambeMi, 1865, p. 66.' 

Jardioe’s *>iaturaJi8t Library: •• Jerdon, ‘Birdu of India/ vol 

Birda,* vol. xiv. p. 166. iii. p. 620, 

ScIaUr, in the ^Ibw/ vol. vi. ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soi;.* 1873, p. 428 
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Again, the liarhs of the feathers in various widelj-distiiict 
birds are filaincntous or plumose, as with some herons, ibises, 
birds of paradise, and Gallinace®. In other cases the barbs 
disappear, leaving the shafts bare from end to end ; and these in 
the tail of the l^arudista apodu attain a length of thirty-four 
inches:’^* in P. Pufmana (fig. 47) they are much shorter jmd 
thin. Smaller feathers when thns denuded appear like bristles, 
as on the breast of the turkey-cock. As any fleeting fashion in 
dress comes to t>c admired by man, so with birds a change of 
almost any kind in the structure or colouring of the feathers in 
the male apfKjars to have been admired by tlie female. The 
fact of the feathers in widely distinct groups, having been 
modified in an analogous manner, no doubt depends primarily 
on all the feathers having nearly the same structure and manner 
of development, and coD8e<|uent!y tending to varj' in the same 
manner. We often see a tendency to analogous variability in 
the plumage of our domestic breeds belonging to distinct 
8j)ecie«. Thus top-knots liavc ap]^)eared in several S)x?eie8. In 
an extinct variety of the turkey, the top-knot consisted of bare 
quills surmounted with plumes of down, so tliat they somewhat 
resembled the racket-shaped feathers above described. In 
ce^rtain breeds of the pigeon and fowl the feathers are plumose, 
with some tendency in the shafts to he naked. In the Sebas- 
topol got)se the scapular feathers are greatly elongated, curled, 
or even spirally twisted, with the margins plumose.'* 

In rc^rd to colour hardly anything need here ho said, for 
every one knows how splendid are the tints of many birds, and 
how liarmoniously they are combined. The colours are often 
metallic and iridescent Circular spots arc sometimes sur- 
rounded by one or more diflerently shaded zones, and are thus 
converted into ocelli. Nor need much lie said on the wonderful 
difleronce between the sexes of many birds. The common 
peacock oflers a striking instanoa Female birds of paradise 
are obscurely coloured and destitute of all ornaments, whilst the 
males are probably the most highly decorated of all birds, and 
in so many difierent ways, that they must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The elongated and golden-orange plumes which spring 
from beneath the wings of the Paradisea apoda^ when vertically 
erected and made to vibrate» are described as forming a sort of 
halo, in the centre of which the head looks like a little emerald 
** sun with its rays formed by the two plumes.”^ In another 

WalUc«, in * Annals and Mag. " See my work on ‘The Vari.ition 
of Nat. Hist.' vol. xx. 1857, p. 418 of Auimals'and Plants under I>oid«»- 
nad in his ‘ Malay Archii>elagt, tication,* vol. i. pp. 289, 293. 
vol ii. 1869, p. 390. Quoted from M. de Lafresnaye 

S 
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most beautiful species the head is Ixild, *' and of a rich cobalt 
" blue, crossed by several lines of black velvety feathers/*'* 



ia ‘^nnali nod Majj. of Nat. Hint,* ‘ Mnlnr Archii>olfli;o/ 
rol. nil 1854, n. 157: see also Mr. Wallore, *The Malay Archi- 

Wallaoe’i much fbller account in pelago/ vol. ii. 1868, p. 405. 
vol. IX. 1857, p. 412, and in his 


i'arstiuea f'aitumui : F. W Wuxi) 
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same species in other characters ; and these have been seized on 
by man and much augmented— as shewn by the tail of the fan- 
tail-pigeon, the hood of the jacobin, the beak and wattle of the 
carrier, and so forth. The sole difference between these cases is 
that in the one, the result is due to man’s selection, whilst in 
the other, as with humming-birds, birds of paradise, &c., it is 
due to the selection by the females of the more beautiful males. 

I will mention only one other bird, remarkable from the ex- 
treme contrast in colour between the sexes, namely the famous 
l)oll-bird (J'hasmorhytichtiB niveus) of S. America, the note of 
whicli can be distinguished at the distance of nearly three miles, 
and astonishes every one when first hearing it The male is 
pure white, whilst the female is dusky-green ; and white is a 
very rare colour in terrestrial species of moderate size and in- 
offensive habits. The male, also, as described by Waterton, 
has a spiral tube, nearly three inches in length, which rises from 
the liase of the beak. It is jet-black, dotted over with minute 
downy feathers. This tube can be inflated with air, through a 
communication with the {lalate; and when not inflated hangs 
down on one side. The genus consists of four species, the males 
of which are very distinct, whilst the females, as described by 
51 r. Sclatcr in a very interesting paper, closely resemble each 
other, thus offering an excellent instance of the common rule 
that witliin the some group the males differ much more from 
each other than do Uie females. In a second species (C nudi- 
cUlif) the mide is likewise snow-white, with the exception of a 
large space of naked skin on the throat and round the eyes, 
which during the breeding* season is of a fine green colour. In 
a third species (('. tricaruundutus) the head and neck alone of 
the male are white, the rest of the body being chesnut-brown, 
and the male of this species is provided with three filamentous 
projt^ctions half as long as the body— one rising from the base 
of the beak, and the two others from the comers of the mouth. 

The coloured plumage and certain other ornaments of the 
adult males are either retained for life, or are periodically re- 
newed during the summer and brooding-season. At this same 
season the beak and naked skin about the head frequently 
cliange colour, as with some herons, ibises, guUa^ one of the 
bell-birds just noticed, dec. In the white ibis, the cheeks, the 
inflatable skin of the throat, and the basal portion of the beak 
then become crimson.''* In one of the rails, (hMierw cmfeUia, m 

Mr. ScUUr, * Intelleotaal Ob- plate, i& the * IbU,* 1865, p 80. 
•erver,* Jan. 1867. ‘Waterton’s ‘Land and Water/ 186?, p. 

Wanderiaga,* p. 118. See alao Mr. 394. 

Salvin’t intereaiing pn{K>r, with a 
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largo rod caruncle is doveloped daring this period on the head 
of the male. So it is with a thin homy crest on the beak of 
one of the pelicans, F, erythrorhynchus ; for after the breeding- 
season, these homy crests are shod, like horns from the heads 
of stags, and the shore of an island in a lake in Nevada was 
found covered with these curious oxuviie.'^ 

Changes of colour in the plumage according to the season 
depend, firstly on a double annual moult, secondly on an actual 
change of colour in the feathers themselves, and thirdly on their 
dull-colonrod margins lieing i>eriodicalIy shed, or on these tliree 
processes more or less combined. Tlie shedding of the dt*- 
ciduary margins may be compared witli the shedding of their 
doan by very young birds ; for the down in most cases arises 
from the summits of the first true feathers.'* 

With respect to the birds which annually undergo a double 
moult, there arc, firstly, some kinds, for instance 8nijH«, swallow- 
plovers (Glareolai), and curlews, in which the two sexes resemble 
each other, and do not change colour at any swison. I do not 
know whether the winter plumage is thicker and warmer than 
the summer plumage, but warmth seems the most proliable end 
nttainc<l of a double moult, where there is no change of colour. 
Secondly, there are birds, for instance, certain sjiecies of Totaiuis 
and other Gral la tores, the sexes of which resemble each other, 
but in which the summer and winter plumage differ slightly in 
colour. The difference, however, in these cases is so sinatl that 
it can hardly be an advantage to them ; and it may, perhaps, 
lie attributed to the direct action of the different conditions to 
which the birds are exix>8ed during the two seasons. Thirdly, 
there arc many other birds the sexes of wliich are alike, but 
which are widely different in their summer and winter plumage. 
Fourthly, there are birds, the sexes of which differ fmm eacli 
other in colour ; but the females, though moulting twice, retain 
the same colours throughout the year, whilst the males undergo a 
change of colour, sometimes a great one, as with certain bustards. 
Fifthly and lastly, there arc birds the sexes of which differ from 
each other in lioth their summer and winter plumage ; but the 
male undergoes a greater amount of change at each recurrent 
season than the female —of wliich the ruff {Mudietta pugn^x) 
offers a good instance. 

With respect to the cause or purpose of the differences in 
colour l)otween the summer and winter ]>lumage, this may in 
some instances, as with the ptarmigan,^* servo during both 

" Mr. D. G. Elliot, in <Proc. edited bv P L. Sclater. Ray Soc. 
Zool. Soc.’ 1869, p. r>89. 1867, p *14. 

” Nitssch** * Ptcrylography/ The brown mottled snmmei 
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seasons as a pratection. When the difference between the two 
plumages is slight, it may perhaps bo attributed, as already 
remarked, to the direct action of the conditions of life. But 
with many birds there can haixlly be a doubt that the summer 
plumage is ornamental, even when both sexes are alike. We 
may conclude that this is the case with many herons, -egrets, 
Ac., for they acquire their beautiful plumes only during the 
breeding-season. Moreover, such plumes, top- knots, Ac., though 
possessed by l>otli sexes, are occasionally a little more developed 
in the male than in tho female ; and they resemble the plumes 
and oniaments possessed by tho males alone of other birds. It 
is also known that confinement, by affecting the reproductive 
system of male birds, frcxiuontly checks the development of their 
secondary sexual chariicters, but has no immediate influence 
on any other characters ; and I am informed by Mr. Bartlett 
that eight or nine specimens of the Knot {Tringa wnutm) re- 
tained their nnadonied winter plumage in the Zoological Gardens 
throughout tho year, from which fact we may infer that tho 
summer plumage though common to both sexes partakes of the 
nature of tho exclusively masculine plumage of many other 
birds.*® 

Frtira the foregoing fa<'ts, more especially from neither sex of 
certain birds changing colour during either annual moult, or 
changing so slightly that tho change can hardly be of any service 
to thorn, and from tho females of other species moulting twice 
yet retaining tho same colours throughout the year, we may 
conclude that tho habit of annually moulting twice has not 
l>ocn acquinul in order that tho male should assume an orna- 
mental oharacjter during tho breeding-season ; but that the 
double moult, having iK^en originally acquired for some distinct 
purix)«e, has sub8c<]uently been taken advantage of in certain 
coses for gaining a nuptial plumage. 

It appears at flrst sight a surprising circumstance that some 
closely-allied 6}X)cios should regularly undergo a double anuual 

plumngc of the ptArmignn is of ns stntemeuts on inoiiiiiDg, see, ou 
much }m|»ortance to it, as a pro* siiqwb, &c., MticgiiUvray, * Hist, 
tectioa, ns the white winter piu* Hrit. birds,' vol. iv. u. Ml; on 
mage ; for in Scandinavia, during Glareoloi, curlews, ana bustnrds, 
tho spring, when the snow hais Jei-don, ‘ Birds of India,* vol. iii. pp. 
disap}>enred, this bird is known to 61.5, 630, 683; on Totnous, ibid. p. 
suffer greatly from birds of prey, 700 ; on the plumes of herons, ibid, 
before it has ncqutre<l its summer p. 738, and Macgtllivmy, vol. iv. 
dress: see Wilhelm von Wright, in pp. 435 and 444, and Mr. Stafford 
Lloyd, *Game Biitls of Sweden,* Allen, in the Mbis,* vol. v, 1863, p. 
1867, p. 12.5. 33. 

In regard to the i)renaus 
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moults and others only a single one. The ptarmigan, fwr 
instance, moults twice or even thrice in the year, and the black- 
cock only once : some of the splendidly coloured honey-suckers 
(NectarinisD) of India and some sub-genera of obscurely coloured 
pipits (Anthus) have a double, whilst others have only a single 
Rfinn^ moult.** But the gradations in the manner of moulting, 
which are known to occur with yarious birds, shew us how 
species, or whole groups, might have originally acquired their 
double annual moult, or having once gained the habit, have 
again lost it. W'ith certain bustards and plovers the vernal 
moult is far from complete, some feathers being renewed, and 
some changed in colour. There is also reason to l)clievo that 
with certain bustards and rail-like birds, which properly under- 
go a double moult, some of the older males retain their 
nuptial plumage throughout the year. A few higlily modified 
feathers may merely bo added during the spring to the plumage, 
as occurs with the disc- formed tail-feathers of certain drongos 
(Bhringa) in India, and with the elongated feathers on the 
back, ne<^, and crest of certain herons. By such steps as tliese, 
the vernal moult might be rendered more and more complete, 
until a perfect double moult w’as acquired. 8amo of the birds 
of paradise retain tlieir nuptial feathers throughout the year, 
and thus have oxily a single moult ; others cast them directly 
after the breeding-season, and thus have a double moult ; and 
others again cast them at this season during the first year, but 
not afterwards; so that these latter species are intermediate in 
their manner of moulting. There is also a great difierence with 
many birds in the length of time during which the two annua) 
plumages are retained ; so that the one might come to be re- 
tained for the whole year, and the other completely lost. Thus 
in the spring MaehtUg pugnax retains his ruff for barely two 
months. In Katal the male widow-bird {Chera j^rogrte) acquires 
his fine plumage and kmg tail-feathers in December or January, 
and loses them in March; so that they are retained only to 
about three months. Most species, which undergo a double 
moult, keep their ornamental feathers for about six montlis. 
The male, however, of the wild Qalhm bankim retains his ncck- 
hackles for nine or ten months ; and when these are cast off, the 
underlying black feathers on the neck are fully exposed to view. 
But with the domesticated descendant of this species, the neck- 
hackles of the male are immediately replaced by new ones ; so 

** Oa the moultittg of the pUr- 850 , 365, 369. On the moulting of 
mignn, §st Goald'e of Great Anthua, aee Blyth, in *lbiV 1867, 

Britain.* On the honey-eockeri, p. 32. 

Jerdon, * Birdt of India,* vol. i. p|i. 
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that we here see, as to part of the plumage, a double moult 
changed under domestication into a single moult.^ 

The common drake {Anas botcJuis) after the breeding- season 
is well known to lose his male plumage for a period of three 
months, during which time he assumes that of the female. The 
male pintail-duck (Anas actUa) loses his plumage for the^shorter 
period of six weeks or two months ; and Montagu remarks that 

this double mouH within so short a time is a most extra- 
** ordinary circumstance, that seems to bid defiance to all human 
" reasoning.” But the l)cliever in the gradual modification of 
species will be far from feeling surprise at finding gradations of 
all kinds. If the male pintail were to acquire his new plumage 
within a still shorter period, the new male feathers would 
almost necessarily be mingled with the old, and Ixjth with some 
proper to the female ; and tliis apparently is the case with the 
male of a not distantly-allied bird, namely the Mtryauser serrator, 
for the males are said to undergo a cliange of plumage, which 
** assimilates them in some measure to the female.” By a little 
further acceleration in the process, the double moult would be 
completely lost.** 

Some male birds, os before stated, become more brightly 
coloured in the spring, not by a vernal moult, but either by an 
actual change of colour in the feathers, or by their obscurely- 
coloiired deciduary margins being shod. Changes of colour thus 
caused may last for n longer or shorter time. In the Pdecanus 
ohocrotaius a beautiful rosy tint, with lemon-coloured marks on 
the breast, overspreads the whole plumage in the spring ; but 
these tints, os Mr. Sclater states, ** do not last long, disappearing 
** generally in alK)ut six weeks or tw*o months after they have 
“ l>oen attained.” Certain finches shed the margins of their 
feathers in the spring, and then become brighter coloured, while 
other finches undergo no such cltange. Thus the FringiVa tristls 
of the United States (as well as many otlier American species) 

•* For the foregoing statements of the Hcrodias huhtlcus^ Mr. S. S. 
in reganl to partial moults, amt Allen, in ‘Ibis,* 1863, p. 33. On 
on ohl males retaining their nuptial tiaiius bankiva^ Blyth, in * Annals 
plumage, see Jerdon, on businrds and Mag. of Nat. Histc* vol. i. 1848, 
and plovers, in ‘ Birds of India,* vol. p. 455 ; see, also, on this subject, 
iii. pp. 617, 637, 709, 711. Also my ‘Variation of Animals under 
Blyth in * 1.4ind and Water,* 1867, Domestication,* vol. i. p. 236. 
p. 84. On the monlting of Fara- ** See Macgillivray, * Hist. British 
disea, see an interesting article by Birds * (vol. v. pp. 34, 70, and 223), 
Dr. W. Marshall, ‘ Archives Neerlnn- on the moulting of the Anatid«, 
daises,* tom. vi. 1871. On the Vidua, with quotations fix>m Waierton and 
*lbis,' vol. iii. 1861, p. I'i3. On Montogn. Also Yarrell, *Hist. ol 
the Drongo-shrikes, Jerdon, ibid. British Birds,* vol. iii. p. 243. 
rol. i. p. 435. On the vernal moult 
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exhibits its bright colours only when the winter is past, whilst 
our goldfinch, which exactly represents this bird in habits, and 
our siskin, which represents it still more closely in structure, 
undergo no such annual change. But a difierence of this kind 
in the plumage of allied species is not surprising, for with the 
common linnet, which belongs to the some family, the crimson 
forehead and breast are displayed only during the summer in 
England, whilst in Matleira these colours are retained through- 
out the year.*^ 

Display by Mute Birtla of their Pliunfiye. — Ornaments of all 
kinds, whether permanently or temporarily gained, are sedulously 
displayed by the males, and apparently serve to excite, attract, 
or fascinate the females. But the males will sometimes display 
their ornaments, when not in the prescncf of the females, as 
occasionally occurs with grouse at their Inilz-places, and as may 
be noticed with the peacock; this latter bird, however, evidently 
wishes for a spectator of some kind, and, as I have often seen, 
will shew oflf his finery Ufore poultry, or even pigs/® All natu- 
ralists who have closely attended to the habits of birds, whether 
in a state of nature or under confinement, are unanimously of 
opinion that the males take delight in displaying their beauty. 
Audubon frequently speaks of the male as endeavouring in 
yarious ways to charm the female. Mr. Gould, after describing 
some peculiarities in a male humming-bird, says he lias no doubt 
that it has the power of displaying them to the greatest a^lvantago 
before the female. Br. Jerdon ^ insists that the beautiful plum- 
age of the male serves ** to fascinate and attract tlie female.” 
Mr. Bartlett, at the Zoological Gardens, expressed himself to mo 
in the strongest terms to the same effect. 

It must bo a grand sight in the forests of India " to come 
'' suddenly on twenty or thirty pea fowl, the nuilcs displaying 
*' their gorgeous trains, and strutting aliout in all the pomp ot 
' pride before the gratified females.” The wild turkey-cock 
erects his glittering plumage, expands his finely-zoned tail and 
barred wing-featbers, and altogether, with his crimson and 
blue wattles, mokes a superb, though to our eyes, grotesque 

** On the pelican, «ce Sclaicr, in 18G.3, p, 230. 

Zool. Soc.* 1868, p. 265. See also * Ornamental Poultry,* 

On the American finches, see An- by Rev. E. 8. Dixon, 1848, p. 8. 
dabon, ‘Omith. Biography,' rol. i. - ‘ Birds of India,' introduct. vol. 

S K 174, 221, and Jerdon, 'Birds of i. p. xxiv.; on the peacock, vol. iii. 

dia,' Tol. ii. p. 383. On the p. 507. See Gould^s * introdnetion 
Mtgma cannahma of Madeira, Mr. to the Trochilid®,' 1861, pp. 15 and 
£. Vernon Harcourt, *Jbis,' vol. v., 111. 
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appearance. Similar facts have already been given with respect 
to grouse of various kinds. Turning to another Order. The 
male Jlunicola croc a (fig. 50) is one of the most beautiful birds 
in the world, being of a splendid orange, with some of the 
feathers curiously truncated and plumose. The female is brown- 
ish-groon, shaded with red, and has a much smaller crest Sir 
It Schomburgk has described their courtship; he found one 



50. nupiooU enwa, mnU' (T. W. Wood). 


of their meeting-plaoes where ten males and two femaleB were 
present The space was fh>m four to five feet in diameter, and 
appeared to have boon cleared of every blade of grass and 
smoothed as if by human hands. A male was capenng, to the 
apparent delight of several others. Now spreading its wings, 
throwing up its head, or opening its tail like a fan ; now 
strutting about with a hopping gait imtil tired, when it 
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gabbled some kind of note, and was relieved by another. Thus 
three of them snccessively took the held, and then, with self- 
” approbation, withdrew to rest.” The Indians, in order to 
obtain their ^ins, wait at one of the meeting-places till the 
birds are eagerly engaged in dancing, and then arc able to kill 
with their poisoned arrows four or five males, one after the 
other.^ With binls of paradise a dozen or more full-plunuiged 
males congregate in a tree to hold a dancing-party, as it is 
called by the natives : and hero they fly alx)ut, raise their wings, 
elevate their exquisite plumes, and make them vibrate, and 
the whole tree seems, as Mr. Wallace remarks, to be filled wpjj 
waving plumes. When thus engaged, they become so absorln^d 
that a skilful archer may shoot nearly the whole party. These 
birds, when kept in confinement in the Malay ArchiiKjlogo, are 
said to take much care in keeping their feathers clean ; often 
spreading them out, examining them, and removing every spi*ck 
of dirt. One observer; who kept several ptiirs alive, did not doubt 
that the display of the male was intended to phase the female.** 
The Gold and Amherst pheasants during their courtslup not 
only cx|)and and raise their sjdendid frills, but twist them, as I 
have myself seen, obliquely towonls the female on whichever side 
she may be standing, obviously in order that a largo surface may 
be displayed Ijefore hcr.^* Tliey likewise turn their l)eautiful 
tails and tail-coverts a little towanis Ujo same sida Mr. Ihirtlett 
has observed a male Polyplectron (fig. 51) in the act of court- 
ship, and has shewn me a specimen stuflied in the attitudo 
then assumed. The tail and wing-feathers of this bird are 
ornamented with beautiful ocelli, like those on the peacock's 
train. Now when Uie peacock displays himself, ho ex]>ands and 
erects his tail transversely to his b^y, for he stands in front 
of the female, and has to shew ofif, at the same time, his rich 
blue throat and breast. But the breast of the I’olyplectron is 
obscurely coloured, and the ocelli are not confined to the tail- 
feathers. Ckinsequently Ujc Polyplectron does not stand in front 
of the female; but ho erects and expands his tail-feathers a little 
obliquely, lowering the expanded wing on the some side, and 
raising tl^t on the op]) 06 ite side. In this attitude the ocelli 
over the whole body are exposed at the same time before the 

* Journal of R. Geograph. Soc.* •• Mr. T. W. Wood has given 
Tol. X. 1840, p. 236. (‘ The Student/ April 1870, p. 115) 

•• * AonaU and Mstg. of Nat. a full account of thla manner of 

vol. xiti. 1854, p. 157 ; also Wallace, display, by the Gold pheasant and 
ibid. voi. XX. 1^7, p. 412, and * The by the Japanese pheasant, Vh. 
Malay Archipelago,’ vol. H. 1869, p. tenioolar ; and he calls it the lateral 
252. Also l>r. lieonett, as quoti^ or one-sided display, 
by Brebm, *Tbierlebea,’ B. (ii. s. 326. 
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eyes of the admiring iemale in one grand bespangled expanse. 
To whicheTor aide she may tum» the expanded wings and the 
obliquely-held tail are turned towards her. The niftlp Tragopan 
pheasant acts in nearly the same manner, for he raises the 
feathers of the body, though not the wing itself, on the side 
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^'bich is opposite to the female, and which would otherwise be 
conoealed, so that nearly all the beautifully 8))otted feathers are 
exhibited at the same time. 

The Argus pheasant affords a much more remarkable cose. The 
immensely developed secondary wing-feathers are confined to the 
male; and each is ornamented with a row of from twenty to 
twenty-three ocelli, alK)ve an incli in diameter. These feathers 
ore alw elegantly marked witii oblique stripes and rows of sjjots 
of a dark colour, like thost? on the skin of a tiger and le<^i»ard 
combined. These beautiful ornaments are liiddui until the niaic 
shews himself off before the female, Ue then erects his tail, iind 
expands his wmg-fcathers into a great, almiwt ui>right, circular 
fan or shield, which is carried in front of tlic Inxly. The nei k 
and head are held on one side, so tliat tliey are coneealwi by the 
fan; but the bird in order to see the feinaU*, Inifore whom he is 
displaying himself, sometimes pushes his head l)etween two of 
the long wing-feathers (as Mr. Bartlett has seen), and then pre- 
sents a grotesfiue appearance. This must be a fropnmt habit 
with the bird in a state of nature, for Mr. Bartlett and his son on 
examining some perfect skins sent from the East, found a place 
betw’een two of the featlicrs, which wjis much fniycd, as if the 
head had hero fro(|UtntIy been pushed Uirougli. Mr. Wood 
thinks that the male can also pcej) at the female on one side, 
beyond the margin of the fan. 

The ocelli on the wing-feathers are wonderful objects ; for they 
are so shadtKl that, as the Duke of Argyll remarks,’*^ they stand 
out like halls lying loosely within srKikets. Wlien I looked at 
the specimen in the British Miiseum, wliirh is mounted with the 
wings expanded and trailing downwards, I was howover greatly 
disappointed, for the ocelli appeared flat, or even concave. But 
Mr. Ck)uld soon made the case clear to me, for he held the 
feathers erect, in the position in wliich they would naturally lie 
displayed, and now, from the light shining on them from alcove, 
each ooellos at once resembled the ornament called a Inill and 
socket. These feathers hai e been shown to several artists, and 
all have expressed their admiration at the perfect shading. It 
may well he asked, could such artistically shaded ornaments 
hare been formed by means of sexual selection ? But it will bo 
convenient to defer giving an answer to this question, until we 
treat in the next chapter of the principle of gradation. 

The foregoing remarks relate to the secondary wing-feathers, 
but the primary wing-feathers, which in most gallinaoeous birds 
are uniformly ooloured, are in the Argus pheasant equally 
wonderful Th^ are of a soft terown tint with numerous dark 
»♦ * The Reljn of Law,’ 1867, p. 203. 
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spots, each of which consists of two or three black dots with a 
surrounding dark zone. But the chief ornament is a space 
parallel to the dark-blue shaft, which in outline forms a perfect 
second feather lying within the true feather. This inner part is 
coloured of a lighter chesnut. and is thickly dotted with minute 
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white points. I have shewn this feather to several persons, and 
many have admired it oven more than tho ball and socket 
feathers, and have declared that it was more like a work of art 
than of nature. Now tliose feathers are quite hidden on all 
ordinary occasions, but are fully displayed, together with the 
long secondary fea^err., when they are aU expanded together so 
as to form the great fan or sliield. 

The case of the male Argus pheasant is eminently interesting, 
because it affords good evidence that the most refined beauty may 
serve as a sexual charm, and for no other purjx>8o. We must con> 
elude tliat this is the case, as tho secondary and prinuury wing- 
feathers are not at all displayed, and tlio liall and socket orna- 
ments are not exhibited in full perfection, until the male assumes 
the attitude of courtship. Tho Argus pheasant does not |X)S8e8S 
brilliant colours, so that his success in love appears to dejKmd on 
the groat size of his plumes, and on tho ela!)oration of the most 
elegant patterns. Many will dt*clare that it is utterly incredible 
that a female bird should be able to appreciate fine shading and 
exquisite patterns. It is undoubtedly a marvellous fact that she 
should possess this almost human degree of taste, lie who 
thinks that he" can safely gauge tho discrimination and taste of 
the lower animals may deny that tho female Argus pheasant can 
appreciate such relink beauty ; but he will then lie compelled 
to admit that tho extraordinary attitudes assumed hy the male 
during tho act of courtship, hy which the wonderful Iniauty of 
his plumage is fully displayed, are purposeless ; and tliis is a 
conclusion which 1 for one will never admit. 

Although so many pheasants and allied gallinaceous birds 
carefully display their plumage Ixjfore the females, it is remark- 
able, as Mr. ikrtlett informs me, that this is not the cose with the 
dull-colourod Eared and Cheer pheasants (CVawo/^//o» ant Hum 
and Fhaeianm vKUlichii); so that these birds seem conscious 
that they have little beauty to display. Mr. Bartlett has never 
seen the males of either of these species fighting together, though 
he has not had such good opportunities for observing the ChecT 
as the Eared pheasant Mr. Jenner Weir, also, finds that all 
male birds with rich or strongly-characterised plumage are 
more quarrelsome than the dull-coloured species belonging to 
the same groups. Tho goldfinch, for instance, is far moro 
pugnacious than the linnet, and the blackbird than the thrush. 
Those birds which undergo a seasonal change of plumage like- 
wise becomes much more pugnacious at the period when they 
are most gaily ornament^. Ko doubt the males of some 
obscurely-coloured birds fight desperately together, but it 
appears that when sexual selectkm has been highly influential, 
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and has given bright colours to the males of any species, it has 
also very often given a strong tendency to pugnacity. We shall 
meet with nearly analogous cases when we treat of mammals. 
On the other hand, with birds the power of song and brilliant 
colours have rarely been both acquired by the males of the same 
species ; but in this case, the advantage gained would have been 
the same, namely, success in charming the female. Nevertheless 
it must be owned that the males of several brilliantly coloured 
birds have had their feathers specially modified for the sake of 
producing instrumental music, though the beauty of this cannot 
bo compared, at least according to our taste, with that of the 
vocal music of many songsters. 

We will now turn to male birds which are not ornamented in 
any high degree, but which nevertheless display during their 
courtship wliatever attractions they may possess. These cases 
are in some respects more curious than the foregoing, and have 
been but little noticed. I owe the following facts to Mr. Weir, 
who has long kept confined birds of many kinds, including all the 
British Fringillidm and Emberizidm. The facts have been selected 
from a large body of valuable notes kindly sent me by him. The 
bullfinch makes his advances in firont of the female, and then 
puflGs out his breast, so that many more of the crimson feathers 
are seen at once than otherwise would be the case. At the 
same time he twists and bows his black tail from side to side in 
a ludicrous manner. The male chafilnch also stands in front of 
the female, thus shewing liis red breast and blue bell,” as the 
fanciers call his head ; Uie wings at the same time being slightly 
expanded, with the pure w-hite bands on the shoulders thus 
rendered conspicuous. The common linnet distends his rosy 
breast, slightly expands his brown wings and tail, so as to make 
the hoBi of them by exhibiting their white edgings. We must, 
however, be cautious in concluding that the wings are spread 
out solely for display, as some birds do so whose wings are 
not beautiful This is the case with the domestic cock, but it 
is always the wing on tlie side opposite to the female which is 
expanded, and at the same time scraped on the ground. The 
male goldfinch behaves differently from all other finches: his 
wings are beautiful, the shoulders being black, with the dark* 
tipped wing-feathers spotted with white and edged with golden 
yellow. When he courts the female, he sways his body from 
side to side, and quickly turns his slightly expanded wings first 
to one side, then to the other, with a golden flashing effect 
Mr. Weir informs mo that no other British finch turns thus 
from side to side during his courtship, not even the closely- 
allied male siskin, for he would not thus add to his beauty. 
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Most of the British Buntings nro plain coloured birds ; but in 
tlie spring the feathers on the head of the male reed-bunting 
(Emberiza tchiKuiculns) acquire a fine black colour by the 
abrasion of the dusky tips; and these are erected during the 
act of courtship. Mr. Weir has kept two species of Aniatlina 
from Australia : the A. mttattoiiH is a wry small and chastely 
coloured finch, with a dark tail, white rump, and jet*black up|)er 
tail-coverts, each of the latUr lieing marked with three largo con- 
spicuous oval spots of white.®* This species, wljcn courting the 
female, slightly spreads out .and vibrates ihese parti-ctiloured 
tail-coverts in a very peculiar manner. The male Athudiivi 
Ijitthfimi Ixihaves very differently, c'xhibitiiig l»c*fore the fen^nle 
his brilliantly s|)otte<l brea.st, scarlet rump, and scarlet upixu* 
tail-coverts. I may here add from I>r. Jenlou that the Indian 
bulbul (Pyrnohotus hstmorrhons) has its under tail-coverts of a 
crimson colour, and these*, it might Ihj thought, could never be 
well exhibited ; but the bini " when <‘X(‘ited often 8prea<ls them 
" out laterally, so that they can In? sc'en even from al>ove.”®^ 
The crimson under tail-coverts of s«»me otlur bin Ik, as with one 
of the woodpeckers, Pkus 7/taJor, can Ih* seen without any such 
display. The common jiigeon has irides<;ent feathers on the 
breast, and every one must liavo seen how the male inflates 
his breast whilst courting the female, thus shewing them off 
to the best advantage. One of the Ixtautiful bronze-winged 
pigeons of Australia {(kyyhapn loyUtAih) Isdmves, as desc*rilied to 
me by Mr. Weir, very differently: the male, whilst standing 
before the female, lowers his hecui almost to the gnmud, spreads 
out and raises his tail, and half ox])and8 his wings. He then 
alternately and slowly raises ami deprtJRses his Wxly, so that the 
iridescent metallic feathers are all w^eii at once, and glitter in 
the sniL 

Sufficient facts have now lieen given to shew witli what enre 
male birds display their various charms, and this they do with 
the utmost skill. Whilst prcjeiiing their feathers, they liave 
frequent opportunities for admiring themselves, and of studying 
how best to exhibit their beauty. But as all the males of the 
same species display themselves in exactly the same manner, it 
appears that actions, at first perhaps intentional, have bcconK! 
instiiictive. If so, we ought not to accuse bird# of conscious 
vanity; yet when we see a peacock strutting alsjut, with ex- 
panded and quivering tail-featiicrs, ho seems the very emblem 
of pride and vanity. 

®* For th« deucriptioD of iheiws p, 417. 
bird*, Mf Gould** * Handbook to the ®» ^Blrd* of India,* vo!. Ji p, 96. 
Bird* of Atutralia,* vol. i. 
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The various ornaments possessed by the males are certainly 
of tho highest importance to them, for in some cases they have 
been acciuired at tlie expense of greatly impeded powers of 
flight or of running. The African night-jar (Cosmetornis), which 
during tho poiring-season has one of its primary wing-feathers 
developed into a streamer of very great length, is thereby much 
retarded in its flight, although at other times remarkable for its 
swiftness. Tho ** unwieldy size ** of the secondary wing-feathers 
of tho male Argus pheasant are said almost entirely to deprive 
** the bird of flight.** The fine plumes of male birds of pariuiiBe 
trouble them during a high wind. The extremely long tail- 
feathers of tho male widow-birds (Vidua) of Southern Africa 
render ** their flight heavy ; ** but as soon os those are cast off 
they fly as well as the females. As birds always breed when 
food is abundant, the males prolmbly do not suffer much in- 
convenience in searching for food from their impeded powers 
of movement ; but there can hardly be a doubt that they must 
bo much more liable to be struck down by birds of prey. Nor 
can wo doubt that tho long train of the peacock and the long 
tail and wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant must render them 
an easier prey to any prowling tiger-cat, tlian would otherwise 
be tho case. Even Uie bright colours of many male birds cannot 
fail to make them conspicuous to their enemies of all kinds. 
Hence, os Mr. Grould has remarked, it probably is that such 
birds are generally of a shy disposition, as if conscious that their 
beauty was a source of danger, and are much more difficult 
to discover or approtich, than tho sombre coloured and compa- 
ratively tamo females, or tlian the young and as yet unadorned 

It is a more cunous fact that the males of some birds which 
are provided with special weapons for liattle, and which in a 
state of nature are so pugnacious that they often kill each other, 
suffer from i^osscssing certain ornaments. Cock-fighters trim 
tho hackles and cut off tho coml>s and gills of their cocks; and 
tho birds are then said to lie dubbed. An undubbed bird, as Mr. 
Tegetmoior insists, ** is at a fearful disadvantage; the comb and 
** gills offer an easy hold to liis adversary's b^k, and as a cock 
" always strikes where he holds, when once he has seized his foe, 

•• On th« CosroetorniA, ®ee Lirinj^- widow-bird, Barrow's * Travels in 
•tone's ‘ Expedition to the Zambesi,' Africa,* rol. i. p. 243, > and * Ibis,* 
1835, p, 66, On the Argus pheasant, vol. iii. 1861, p. 13.3. Mr. Gould, 
Jardine's * Nat. Hist. Ub. : Birds,' on the shyness of male birds, * Hand- 
vol. xiv. p. 167. On Birds of book to Birds of Australia,* vol. i. 
I'nradise, Lesson, quoted by Brehm, 1865, pp. 210, 437. 

* Thierleben,* B. iii. s. 325. On the 
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** he has him entirely in his power. Even supposing that the 
** bird is not killed, the loss of blood suffered by an undubbed 
^ cock is much greater than that sustained by one that has been 
“ trimmed."** Young turkey-cocks in fighting always seize hold 
of each other's wattles ; and I presume that the old birds fight in 
the same manner. It may perliaps be objected that the comb 
and wattles are not ornamental, and cannot be of service to tlie 
birds in this way ; but even to our eyes, the beauty of the glossy 
black Spanish cock is much enhanced by bis white face and 
crimson comb; and no one who has ever seen the splendid blue 
wattles of the male Tragopan pheasant, distended in courtship, 
can for a moment doubt that b^uty is the object gained. From 
the foregoing facts wo clearly see that the plumes and other 
ornaments of the males must be of the highest im[)ortauce to 
them ; and we further see that beauty is even sometimes more 
important than success in battle. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Btbds — foui 

Choice exerted by the female — Leogth of courtfthij>— -Unpitired bird* — 
Mental qaalities and ta*te for the beautiful - Preference or antipathy 
•hewn by the female for particular male* — Varwbility of birdji — Varia- 
tions sometimes abrupt — Laws of variation — Formation of ocelli — 
Gradations of character — Case of Peacock, Argus pheasant, and Uro^ticte. 

When the sexes differ in beauty, or in the power of singing, or 
in producing what I have called instrumental music, it is almost 
invariably the male who surpasses the female. These qualities, 
as we have just seen, are evidently of high imixirtance to the 
male. When they are gained for only a part of the year it is 
always before the breeding-season. It is the male alone who 
elaborately displays his varied attractions, and often performs 
strange antics on the ground or in the air, in the presence of the 
female. Each male drives away, or if ho can, Irills his rivals. 
Hence we may conclude, that it is the object of the male to induce 
tbe female to pair with him, and for this purpose he tries to ex- 
cite or charm her in various ways ; and this is the opinion of all 
those who have carefully studied the habits of living birds. But 
there remains a question which has an all-important bearing on 
sexual selection, namely, does every male of the same species 
excite and attract the female ecjualJy? Or does she exert a choice, 
and prefer certain males? This latter question can be answered 
in tbe affirmative by much direct and indirect evidence. It is far 
Tegetmder, ‘The Poultry Book,* 1866, p. 139. 
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more difficult to decide what qualities determine the choice of the 
females ; but here again we have seme direct and indirect evi- 
dence that it Ij to a large extent the external attractions of the 
male ; though no doubt his vigour, courage, and other mental 
qualities come into play. We will begin with the indirect evidence. 

Linuth of Courtaiiip. — The lengthened period during which 
lx>th sexes of certain birds meet day after day at an appointed 
place probably depends partly on the courtship being a pro- 
longed affair, and partly on reiteration in the act of pairing. 
Thus in Germany and ^andinavia the balzing or leks of the 
black-cocks last from the middle of March, all through April 
into May. As many as forty or fifty, or even more birds con- 
gregate at the leks; and the same place is often frequented 
during sucx^ssive years. The lek of the capercailzie lasts from 
the end of March to the middle or even end of May. In North 
America 'Hhe partridge dances** of the Tttrao phasmndluR 
“ lost for a month or more.** Other kinds of grouse, both in 
North America and Eastern Siberia,* follow nearly the same 
habits. The fowlers discover the hillocks where the ruffs con- 
gregate by the gross being trampled bare, and this shews that 
the same simt is long frequented. The Indians of Guiana are 
well acquainted with the cleared arenas, where they expect to 
find the l>eautifal cocks of the Hock; and the natives of New 
Guinea know the trees where from ten to twenty male birds of 
ptiradise in full plumage congregate. In this latter case it is 
not expressly sta^ that the females meet on the same trees, but 
the hunters, if not specially asked, would probably not mention 
their presence, as their skins are valueless. Small parties of an 
African weaver (Hoceus) congregate, during the breeding-season, 
and perft)rm for hours their graceful evolutions. Large numbers 
of tlie Solitary snipe {Scoloftax major) assemble during dusk in 
a morass ; and the same place is fr^uented for the same purpose 
during successive years ; here they may be seen running about 
** like so many largo rats,*' puffing out their feathers, flapping 
their wings, and uttering the strangest cries.’ 

* Kordmnn describes (* Bull. Soc. of the ebore niuaed grouse see 
Imp. des Nat. Moscou,’ 1861, tom. Brehm, * Thterleben,* B. iv. s. 3.'>0; 
sxxiT. p. 264) the balzen of Teirao also L. Lloyd, * Game Birds of 
urcgalloiiies io Amur Land. He Sweden,’ 1867, pp. 19, 78. Richard- 
estimated the number of birds son, * Fauna B^r. Americana,* Birds, 
assembled at above a hundred, not p. 362. References in regai^ to the 
counting the females, which lie hid assemblages of other birds have 
in the surrounding bushes. The already been given. On Paradisea 
noises uttered differ from those of see Wallace, iu * Annals and Mag. 
T, uro^lus, of Nat. Hist.* vol. xx. 1857, p. 412. 

' ?/tth respect to the aisembiages On the sni|ie, Lloyd, ibid. p. Ml. 
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Some of the aboTc birds, — the black-cock, capercailzie, 
pheasant-gronse, ruff, Solitary snipe, and perhaps others, — are, as 
is believed, polygamists. With such birds it might have been 
thought that the stronger males would simply have driven away 
the weaker, and then at onco have taken possession of as many 
females as possible ; but if it be indispensable for the male to 
excite or please the female, wo can understand the length of the 
courtship and the congregation of so many individuals of both 
sexes at the same spot. Certain strictly monogamous species 
likewise hold nuptial assemblages ; this seems to be the case in 
Scandinavia with one of the ptarmigans, and their leks last from 
the middle of March to the middle of May. In Australia the 
lyre-bird (M^nura superlxt) foms "small round hillocks,” and 
the M, AlMi scratches for itself shallow holes, or, as they are 
called by the natives, cw'rohorying places, where it is Ixjlieved 
both sexes assemble. The meetings of the M. superba are some- 
times very large ; and an account has lately Ijcen published * by 
a traveller, who heard in a valley beneath him, thickly covered 
with scrub, "a din which completely astonished” him; on 
crawling onwards ho l>eheld to his amazement al)oiit one liun- 
dred and fifty of the magnificent lyre-cocks, " ranged in order of 
" battle, and fighting with indescribahlo fury.” The bowers of 
the Bower-birds are the resortof both sexes during the breeding- 
season ; and ‘‘ here the males meet and contend with each other 
" for the favours of the female, and here the latter assemble and 
" coquet with the males.” With two of the genera, the same 
bower is resorted to during many years.^ 

The common magpie (Corvug pica, Linn.), as I liave been in- 
formed by the Bev. W. Darwin Fox, use<l to assemble from all 
ports of Delamere Forest, in order to celebrate the ” great mag- 
pie marriage.” Some years ago those birds aboundcil in extra- 
ordinary numbers, so that a gamekeeper killed in one morning 
nineteen males, and another killed by a single shot seven birds 
at roost together. They then had the habit of assembling very 
early in the spring at particular spots, where they could ^ seen 
in fiocks, chattering, sometimes fighting, bustling and flying 
about the trees. The whole affair was evidently considered by 
the birds as one of the highest importance. Shortly after the 
meeting they all separated, and were then observed by Mr. Fox 
and others to bo paired for the season. In any district in which 
a species docs not exist in large numbers, groat assemblages 
cannot, of course, be hold, and the same spedos may have 

• Quoted by Mr. T. W. Wood in of Aaftralia,* vol. f. pp. 300, 80S, 

th« * Stadent,* April, 1S70, p. 125, 448, 451. On th« pUmitgaii, abort 

* Gould, * Handl»ook to tho Birdt nlludtd to, see Lloyd, ibid. p. 129. 
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difibrent habits in different countries. For instance, I baTe 
heard of only one instance, from Mr. Woddcrbum, of a regular 
assemblage of black game in Scotland, yet these assemblages 
are so well known in Germany and Scandinavia that they have 
received special names. 

Unimrvd Jiird»,—Vrom the facts now given, we may conclude 
that the courtship of birds, Ijelonging to widely different groups, 
is often a prolonged, delicate, and troublesome affair. There is 
oven reason to suspect, improbable as this will at first appear, 
tliat some males and females of the same species, inhabiting the 
same district, do not always please each other, and consequently 
do not pair. Many accounts have licen published of either the 
male or female of a pair having Ix^en shot, and quickly replaced 
by another. This has l>een oliserved more frequently with the 
magpie tlian with any other bird, owing perhaps to its conspic- 
uous appearance and nest The illustrious Jenner states that 
in Wiltshire one of a pair was daily shot no less than seven 
times successively, ** but all to no purpose, for the remaimng 
" magpie soon found another mate ” ; and the last pair reared 
their young. A now partner is generally found on the succeed* 
ing day ; but Mr. Thomi)8on gives the case of one being replaced 
on th(} evening of the same day. Even after the eggs are hatched, 
if one of the old birds is destroyed a mate uill often be found ; this 
(XJcurrcHl after an interval of two days, in a case recently deserved 
by one of Sir J. Lublx)ck’s kcte|K‘rs.® The first and most obvious 
eonjocture is tliat male magjiies must much more numerous 
than females; and that in the aliove cases, as well as in many 
others which could lie given, tlio males alone had been killecL 
This apjmrently holds good in some instances, for the game- 
keeiicrs in l)(‘lam<*re Forest assured Mr. Fox that the magpies 
and earrion-erows which thi^y formerly killed in sncccssion M 
largo numlxjrs near their nests, were all males ; and they accounted 
for this fact by the males lieing easily killed whilst bringing food 
to the sitting females. Macgillivray, however, gives, on the 
authority of an excellent observer, an instance of three magpies 
BuccoBsively killed on the same nest, which were all females; and 
another case of six magpit« successively killed whilst sitting on 
the same eggs, which renders it proliablo that most of them were 
females ; though, os I hear from Mr. Fox, the male will sit on the 
eggs when the female is killed. 

Sir J. Lubbock’s gamekeeper has repeatedly shot, but how 
often ho could not say, one of a pair of jays (Oamdtti glandaritts), 

* On magpins, JenMrf la * Phil. p. 570. Thompson, in * Annans and 
Transact,’ 1824, p. Hi. Mncgil- Mag. of Nat. Hist’ rol. riii. 1842, 
Hvray, * Hist. British Birds,’ vol. I, p. 494. 
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and has never failed shortly afterwaids to find the sorvivor 
re-matched. Mr. Fox, Mr. F. Bond, and others have shot one of 
a pair of carrion-cTows corone), but the nest was soon 

again tenanted by a pair. These birds am //her common; but 
the peregrine-falcon ( Faho peregrin w>) is . j , yet Mr. Thompson 
states that in Ireland ** if either an old male or female be l^ed 
** in the breeding-season (not an uncommon drcumstanoe), 
** another mate is found within a very few days, so that the 
** eyries, notwithstanding such casualties, are sure to turn out 
** their complement of young.” Mr. Jcnner Weir has known the 
same thing with the peregrine-falcons at Beachy Head. The 
same observer informs me that throe kestrels ( Fo/co ttTtnunculus), 
all males, were killed one after the other whilst attending the 
same nest ; two of these were in mature plumage, but the third 
was in the plumage of the previous year. Even with the rare 
golden eagle {AquUa chrysaetos), Mr. Birkbeck was assured by a 
trustworthy gamekeeper in Scotland, that if one is killed, another 
is soon found. So with the white owl (Strix jiarnmea), " the 
" survivor readily found a mate, and the mischief went on.” 

White of Seibome, who gives the case of the owl, adds that 
he knew a man, who from l^lieving that partridges when paired 
were disturbed by the males fighting, used to shoot them ; and 
though he had widowed the same female several times, she 
always soon found a fresh partner. This same naturalist ordered 
the sparrows, which deprived the house-martins of their nests, 
to bo shot ; but the one which was left, ** be it cock or hen, 
” presently procured a mate, and so for several times following.” 
I could add analogous cases relating to the chaffinch, nightingale, 
and redstart. With respect to the latter bird (I'hamicura rutf~ 
cilia), a writer expresses much surprise how the sitting female 
could so soon have given effectual notice that she was a widow, 
for the species was not common in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Jenner Weir has mentioned to me a nearly similar case; at 
Blackheath he never sees or hears the note of the wild bullfinch, 
yet when one of his caged males has died, a wild one in the course 
of a few days has generally come and perched near the widowed 
female, whose call-note is not loud. 1 will give only one other fact, 
on the authority of this same observer ; one of a pair of starlings 
(JUtumus vtdgarU) was shot in the morning; by noon a new 
mate was found ; this was again shot, but befCre night the pair 
was complete ; so that the disconsolate widow or widower was 
thrice consoled during the same day. Mr. Engleheart also 
informs me that he us^ during several years to shoot one of a 
pair of starlings which built in a hole in a house at Blackheath ; 
hut the loss was always immediately repaired. During one 
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Beason he kept an account, and found that he had shot thirty >fiT6 
birc^ from the same nest; these consisted of both males and 
females, bat in what proportion he could not say : neyertheless, 
after all this destru a brood was reared.* 

These facts well a^..zVe attention. How is it that there are 
birds enough, ready to replace immediately a lost mate of either 
sex ? Magpies, jays, carrion-crows, partridges, and some other 
birds, are always seen during the spring in pairs, and neyer by 
tliemselyes ; and these offer at first sight the most perplexing 
cases. But birds of the same sex, although of course not truly 
paired, sometimes live in pairs or in small parlies, as is known 
to be the case with pigeons and partridges. Birds also sometimes 
live in triplets, as has been observed with starlings, carrion-crows, 
parrots, and partridges. With partridges two females have been 
known to live with one male, and two males with one female. 
In all such cases it is probable that the union would be easily 
broken ; and one of the three would readily pair with a widow or 
widower. The males of certain birds may occasionally be heard 
fK)uring forth their love-song long after the proper time, shew- 
ing that they have cither lost or never gained a mate. Death 
from accident or disease of one of a pair, would leave the other 
free and single ; and there is reason to believe that female birds 
during the breeding-season are especially liable to premature 
death. Again, birds which hare hod their nests destroyed, or 
barren pairs, or retarded individuals, would easily be induced to 
desert their mates, and would probably be glad to take what 
share they could of the pleasures and duties of rearing offspring 
although not their own.*^ Such contingencies as these probably 
explain most of the foregoing cases.* Nevertheless, it is a strange 


• Od the peregrine falcon sw 
Thompm>n, * Nat. Hist, of Ireland, 
Birds,* vol. i. 1849, p. 39. On owls, 
sparrows, and partridges, tee White, 
‘ Nat. Hist, of Selbome,' etlit. of 
1825, vol. i. p. 139. On the Pheent- 
cura, tee Loudon’s of Nat. 

Iltst.* vol. vit. 1834, p. 245. Brehm 
(‘ Thierleben,* B. iv. a. 991) also 
alludes to caset of birds thrice mated 
during the same day. 

' 8m White (‘Nat. Hist, of Sel- 
bome,* 1825, vol. i. p. 140) on the 
existence, early in the season, of 
email coveys of male partridges, of 
which fact 1 have heard other in- 
ttances. See Jenner, on the retarded 
state of the generative organs in 
Mrtain birds, in * Phil. Transact.’ 


1824. In regard to birds living in 
triplets, I owe to Mr. Jenner Weir 
the cases of the starlings and parrots, 
and to Mr. Fox. of partridges; on 
carrion-crows, see the * Field,* 1868, 
p. 415. On various mule birds 
singing afier the proper period, see 
Rev. L Jenyns, ‘Observations in 
Natural History,’ 1846, p. 87. 

* The following case has been 
given (* The Times,’ Aug. 6th, 1868) 
by the Rev. F. O. Morris, on the 
authonty of the Hon. and Rev. O. 
W. Forester. “ The gamekeeper 
“ here found a hawk’s nest this year, 
“ with five young ones on it. He 
“took four and killed them, but 
“ left one with its winss clipped as 
a decoy to destroy the old ones by. 

T 
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fact that within the same district, during the height of the 
breeding-season, tliere should be so many males and females 
always ready to rejwir the loss of a mated bird. Why do not 
such spare birds immediately pair together ? Hare we not some 
reason to suspect, and the suspicion has occurred to Mr. Jenuer 
Weir, that ns the courtship of birds appears to bo in many cases 
prolonged and tedious, so it occasionally happc»ns that certain 
males and females do not succeed during the proper season, in 
exciting each other's lovo, and consequently do not pair? This 
suspicion will ap])ear somewhat less improliable after wo have 
seen what strong antipathies and preferences female birds 
occasionally evince towards i^articular males. 

Mental of liirds, and their Teute far the Beautiful , — 

Before we further discuss the question whether the females 
select the more attractive males or accept the first whom they 
may encounter, it will he advisable briefly to consider the 
mental powers of birds. Their reason is generally, and pcirhaps 
justly, ranked as low ; yet some facts could l>e given * leading to 
an opposite conclusion. low powers of reasoning, however, are 
compatible, as we see with mankind, with strong affections, 
acute perception, and a taste for the loautiful ; and it is with 
these latter qualities that we are here concerned. It has often 
been said that parrots become so deeply attached to each other 
that when one dies the other pines for a long time; but Mr. 
Jenner Weir thinks that with most birds the strength of their 
affection has Ixxin much exaggerated. Nevertheless when one of a 
pair in a state of nature has been shot, the survivor has been heard 
for days afterwards uttering a plaintive call ; and Mr. St. John 
gives various facts proving the attachment of mated birds.” 

They were l>oth »hot next clay, in 1870, p. 27B. S{^akiug of Japaoeae 
the act of feedinj^ the youn^i; one, out-hatcheK in ccinfinemcnt he kaya : 
and the kcc{>er thought it was “ instead of the more yielding fruit 

“ done with. The next day he came * of the yew, which is the usual 

** again and found two other chari* ’^food of the nuUhatoh of Ja{ian, at 
table hawks, who had come with '*ODe time 1 substituted hard haxeU 
an adopted feeling to succour the **Duts. As the bird was unable 
“ orphan. These two be killed, and “to crack them, he placed them one 
“then left the nest. On returning “ by one in hU water-glass, evidently 
“ afUrwarcls he found two more “ with the notion that they would 
“ charitable individuals on the same “ in time become softer — an interest- 
“ errand of mercy. One of these he “ing proof of intelligence on the 
“killed; the other he also shot, “ part of these birds.** 

*bnt could not find. No more •• ‘A Tour iu Siitherinndshire,* 

“came on the like fruitless errand.** vol. i. 1849, p. 185. Dr. Butler 

• I am indebted to Prof. Newton says (*Birds of New Zealand,* 1872, 
for the following passage from Mr. p. 56) that a male King Lory was 
Adatn*t * Travels of a Naturalist,* killed ; and the female ^ fretted and 
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Mr. Bennett rolateB*^ that in Cliina after a drake of the beautiful 
mandarin Teal had been stolen, the duck remained disconsolate, 
though sedulously courted by another mandarin drake, who dis- 
played beforo her all liis charms. After an interval of three 
weeks the stolen drake was recoTcred, and instantly the pair 
recognised each other with extreme joy. On the other hand 
starlings, as we have seen, may be consoled thrice in the same 
day for the loss of their mates. Pigeons have such excellent 
local memories, that they have been known to return to their 
former homes after an interval of nine months, yet, as 1 hear 
from Mr. Harrison Weir, if a pair which naturally w^ould remain 
mated for life be separated for a few weeks during the winter, 
and afterwards matched with oUier birds, the two, when Isrought 
together again, rarely, if ever, recognise each other. 

Birds sometimes exhibit benevolent feelings; they will feed 
the deserted young ones even of distinct species, but this perhaps 
ought to be considered as a mistaken instinct. They will fe^, 
as shewn in an earlier part of this work, adult birds of their own 
species which liave become blind. Mr. Buxton gives a cunous 
account of a jmrrot which took care of a frost-bitten and crippled 
bird of a distinct species, cleaused her feathers, and defended her 
from the attacks of the other parrots which roamed freely about 
his garden. It is a still more curious fact that these birds 
apparently evince some sympathy for the pleasures of theii* 
fellows. When a pair of coc^katoos made a nest in an acacia 
tree, ** it was ridiculous to see the extravagant interest taken in 
“ the matter by the otliers of the same species.” These parrots, 
also, evinced unbounded curiosity, and clearly had the idea of 

property and possession.” They have good memories, for in 
the Z^logical Gardens they liave plainly recognised their former 
masters after an interval of some mouths. 

Birds possess acute powers of observation. Every mated bird, 
of course, recognises its fellow. Audubon states that a certain 
number of mocking-thrushes {Mimus polygloitus) remain all the 
year round in Louisiana, whilst others migrate to the Eastern 
States ; these latter, on their return, are instantly recognised, 
and always attacked, by their southern brethren. Birds under 
confinement distinguish different persons, as is proved by the 
strong and permanent antipathy or affection which they shew, 
without any apparent cause, towards certain individuals. I 


** moped, fused her food, and died ** * Acclimatixntion of Parrots,’ 
“ of a broken heart.” by C. Buxton, M.P. ‘AnnaN and 

* Wanderings in Kew South Hag. of Nat. Hist.' Nov. 1S68, p. 
Wales,’ vol. ii. 1834, p. 62. 381. 
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ha VO heard of niinici'ous instances with jays, partridges, canariea, 
and especially bulltinchos. Mr. Hussey has described in how 
extraordinarj' a manner a tamed partridge recognised everybody ; 
and its likes and dislikes were very strong. Tins bird soemod 

fond of gay colours, and no new gown or cap could be put on 
“ without catching his attention.”*^ Mr. Hewitt has described 
the habits of some ducks (recently descended from wild birds), 
which, at the approach of a strange dog or cat, would rush 
headlong into the water, and exhaust themselves in their attempts 
to escape ; but they knew Mr. Hewitt's own dogs and cats so well, 
that they would lie down and Imsk in the sun close to them. 
They always moved aw’ay from a strange man, and so they 
would from the lady who attended them, if she made any great 
change in her drc^. Audubon relates tlmt he reared and tamed 
a wild turkey which always ran away from any strange dog; 
this bird escaped into the woods, and some days afterward 
Atididwn saw, as he thought, a w ild turkey, and made his dog 
chase it ; but to his astonishment, the bird did not run away, 
and the dog, when he came up, did not attack the bird, for they 
mutually recognised each other as old friends.** 

Mr. Jenner Weir is convinoe«i that birds pay particular atten- 
tion to the colours of other birds, sometimes out of jealousy, and 
sometimes as a sign of kinship. Thus he turned a roed-bunting 
(EmhtrizH which had acquired its black head-dress, 

into liis aviary, and the new-comer was not noticed by any bird, 
except by a bullfinch, which is likewise block-headed. This 
bullfinch was a very quiet bird, and had never before quarrelled 
with any of its comrades, including another reod-bunting, w'hlch 
had not as yet become b]ack-head(^ : but the reed-bunting with 
a black head was so unmercifully treated, that it Iiad to be 
removed Spiza ajauea, during the breeding-season, is of a bright 
bine colour ; and though generally peaceable, it attacked S. ciri», 
which has only the head blue, and completely scalped the 
unfortunate bird. Mr. Weir was also obliged to turn out a 
robin, as it fiercely atta^rkod all the birds in his aviary with any 
red in their plumage, but no other kinds ; it actually killed a 
red-brcastcd crossbill, and nearly killed a goldfinch. On the 
other hand, ho has observed that some birds, when first intro- 
duced, fiy towards the species which resemble them most in 
colour, and settle by their sides. 

As male birds display their fine plumage and other ornaments 

*• ‘The Zoologlft,* 1B47-1S48, p. p. 39. Aodabon on th<» wild turkey, 

‘Omith. Biogmphy,' vol. i. p. 14. 

Hewitt on wild ducke, * Jouriuil On the mocking-thnith, Ibid. voL i. 
of Horticttliare,* Jan. 13, 1S63, p. 110. 
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with BO much care before the females, it is obviously probable 
that those appreciate the beauty of their suitors. It is, however, 
diificult to obtain direct evidence of their capacity to appreciate 
beauty. When birds gaze at themselves in a looking-glass (of 
which many instanoes have been recorded) we cannot feel sure 
that it is not from jealousy of a supposed rival, though this is not 
the conclusion of some obBer\'er8. In other cases it is difficult to 
distinguish between mere curic^ity and admiration. It is per- 
haps the former feeling which, as stated by Lord Lilford,’® attracts 
the ruff towards any bright object, so that, in the Ionian Islands, 

" it will dart down to a bright-coloured handkerchief, regardless 
** of repeated shots.” The common lark is drawn down from the 
sky, and is caught in large numbers, by a small mirror made to 
move and glitter in the sun. Is it admiration or curiosity which 
leads the magpie, raven, and some other birds to steal and 
secrete bright objects, such as silver articles or jewels ? 

Mr. Gould states that certain humming-birds decorate the 
outsides of their nests '' with the utmost ta.ste ; they instinctively 
“ fasten thereon beautiful pieces of flat lichen, the larger pieces 
“ in the middle, and the smaller on the part attached to the 
“ branch. Now and then a pretty feather is intertwined or 
" fastened to the outer sides, the stem being always so placed, 
tliat the feather stands out l)eyond the surface.” The best 
evidence, however, of a taste for the beautiful is afforded by the 
three genera of Australian bow^or-birds already mentioned. Their 
lowers (see fig. 46, ]), 382), where the sexes congregate and play 
strange antics, are variously constructed, but what most concerns 
ns is, that they are decorated by the several species in a different 
manner. The Satin l>ower-bird collects gaily-coloured articles, 
such os the blue tail-feathers of {mrrakoets, bleached lK)ues and 
shells, which it sticks between the twigs, or arranges at the 
entrance. Mr. Gould found in one lK)wer a neatly-worked stone 
tomaliawk and a slip of blue cotton, evidently im>curod from a 
native encampment. These objects are continually re-arranged, 
and carried altout by the birds whilst at play. The bowser of 
the Spotted bower-bird ” is beautifully lined Avitb tall grasses, so 
” disposed that the heads nearly meet, and the decorations are 
** very jirofuse.” Round stones are used to keep the grass-stems 
in their propter places, and tt) make divergent paths loading to 
the bower. The stones and shells are often brought from a 
groat distance. The Regent bird, ns descril^od by Mr. Ramsay, 
ornaments its short lx>wer with bleached land-shells belonging to 
five or six six)ci<is, and with “ berries of various colours, blue, red, 
** and black, whicli give it wlien fresh, a very pretty appearance. 

** The * Ibis,* vol. ii. 1860, p. 344. 
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** Besides these there were soTcral newly-pickcd leaTes and 
young shoots of a pinkish colour, the whole showing a de- 
“ cided taste for the lieaatiful.” Well may Mr. Gould say, that 
'* these highly decorated halls of assembly must be regarded as 
the most wonderful instances of bird-architecture yet dis- 
“ covered and the taste, as wo see, of the several species 
certainly differs.’* 


Pvt/^rihcp for fart iculiiT Mates by the F*:males, — Having made 
these prcliniinai 7 remarks on the discrimination and taste of 
birds, 1 will give all the facts known to mo, which bear on the 
preference shewn by the female for particular males. It is 
certain that distinct species of birds occasionally jmir in a state 
of nature and produce hybrids. Many instances could be 
given: thus Macgillivray relates how a male blackbird and 
female thrush “fell in love with each other," and produced 
offspring.*' Several years ago eighteen cases had been recorded 
of the occurrence in Great Britain of hybrids between the black 
grouse and pheasant ; ’* but most of these cases may perhaps bo 
accounted for by solitary birds not finding one of their own 
species to pair with. With other birds, as Mr. Jenner Weir bos 
reason to l^lieve, hybrids are sometimes the result of the casual 
intercourse of birds building in close proximity. But these 
remarks do not apply to the many recorded instances of tamed 
or domestic birds, ^longing to distinct species, which have 
become absolutely fascinated with each otlicr, although living 
w'ith their own species. Thus Waterton’* states that out of a 
flock of twenty-three Canada geese, a female ])aired with a 
solitary Pcmiclc gander, although so different in appearance and 
size; and they prcxiuced hybrid offspring. A male widgeon 
( Martoi living with females of the same species, has 

l)een known to piiir w'ith a pintail duck, Querf/ucdula acuta, 
Lloyd describes the remarkable attachment lx)tween a shield- 
drake (Twlorna vuljxinser) and a common duck. Many ad- 


*• On the ornameoteil nests of 
humming-birds, Gould, * Introduc- 
tion to the Trochilidft,* IStil, p. It#. 
On the hower-birds, Gould, * Hand- 
book to the Birds of Australia,' 
1865, vol. i. pp. 44 4 -461. Ramsay, 
in the * Ibis,' i867, p. 4.'>6. 

* Hist, of British Birds,' vol, ii. 
p. 92. 

»• ‘Zoologist,’ 1853-1854, p. 
3946. 

*• Wnterton, ‘Essays on Not. 
Hist.’ 2nd series, pp. 42 and 117. 


For the following statements, see cm 
the w'idgeon, Loudon's ‘ Mag. of Nat. 
Hist.' vol. ix. p, 616 ; L. Lloyd, ‘Scan- 
dinavian Ad ventures, * vol. i. 2854, 
452. Dixon, ‘Ornamental and 
mestic Poultry,’ p. 137; Hewitt, 
in ‘Journal of Horticulture,* Jan. 
13, 1863, p. 40; Beebstein, ‘Stu* 
benvogel,' 1840, e. 230. Mr. J. 
Jenner Weir has laielr given me 
an analogous case with ducks of two 
species. 
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ditional mstances could be given; and the Bcv. £. S. I>ixon 
remarks that ** those who have kept many different species of 
** geese together, well know what unaccountable attachments 
“ they are froquoiitly forming, and that they are quite as likely 
“ to pair and rear young with individuals of a race (species) 
** apparently the most alien to themselves, as with their own 
“ stock.” 

The Rev. W. D. Fox informs me that he possessed at the same 
time a pair of Chinese geese cyynaules), and a common 

gander with three geese. The two lots kept quite separate, 
until the Chinese gander seduced one of tlie common geese to 
live with him. Moreover, of the young birds hatched from the 
eggs of the common geese, only four were pure, the other 
eighteen proving hybrids ; so that the Chinese gander seems to 
have had prepotent charms over the common gander. I will 
give only one other case; Mr. Hewitt states that a wild duck, 
reared in aiptivity, ” after breeding a couple of seasons with her 
” own maiianl, at once shook lilm off on my placing a male 
“ Pintail on the water. It was evidently a case of love at first 
** sight, for she swain about the new-comer caressii^gly, though 
” he appeared evidently alarmed and averse to her over tares of 
” affection. From that hour she forgot her old partner. Winter 

fmsed by, and the next spring the Pintail seemed to have 
” l)ecom6 a convert to her blandit»hmcnts, for they nested and 
“ produced seven or eight young ones.” 

What the charm may have Ixicn in these several cases, beyond 
mere novelty, wo cannot even conjecture. Colour, however, 
sometinics comes into play ; for in order to raise hybrids from 
tlie siskin ( FrimjiUa spinm) and the canary, it is much the liest 
plan, according to Bechsteiu, to place birds of the same tint 
together. Mr. Jenner Weir turned a female canary into his 
aviary, where there were male linnets, goldfinches, siskins, 
greenfinches, chafiSuches, and other birds, in order to see wliich 
she would choose; but there never was any doubt, and the 
greenfinch carried the day. They paired and produced hybrid 
offspring. 

The fact of the female preferring to pair with one male rather 
than with another of the same siKJcies, is not so likely to excite 
attention, as when this occurs, os we have just seen, between 
distinct species. The former casi^s can lx)st Ix) oliserved with 
domesticated or confined birds ; but these are often pampered 
by high feeding, and sometimes have their iiLstincts vitiat^ to 
an extreme degree. Of tliis latter fact 1 could give sufficient 
proofs with pigeons, and especially with fowls, but Hiey cannot 
be here related. Vitiated instincts may also account for some 
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of iho hybrid unions above mentioned ; but in many of these 
cases the birds were allowed to range freely over large ponds, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they were unnaturally 
stimulated by high feeding. 

With respect to birds in a state of nature, the first and most 
obvious supposition which will occur to every one is that the 
female at the proper season accepts the first male whesn she 
may encounter; but she has at least the opportunity for exerting 
a choice, as she is almost invariably pursued by many males. 
Audubon — and we must remember that he spent a long life in 
prowling about the forests of the United States and observing 
the birds — does not doubt that the female deliberately chooses 
her mate ; thus, speaking of a woodpecker, ho says the hen is 
followed by half-aAiozen gay suitors, who continue performing 
strange antics, “ until a marked preference is shown for one.’' 
The female of the red-winged starling {AutimuB pheenieem) is 
likewise pursued by several males, “ until, becoming fatigued, 

she alights, receives their addresses, and soon makes a choice.” 
He describes also how several male night-jars roi)oatedly plunge 
tlirough the air with astonishing rapidity, suddenly turning, and 
thus making a singular noise ; but no sooner has the female 
“ made her choice, tlian the other males are driven away.” 
With one of the vultures (CalharUa aurn) of the United States, 
parties of eight, ten, or more males and females assemble on 
fallen logs, ‘‘ exhibiting the strongest desire to please mutually,” 
and after many caresses, each male leads off his partner on the 
wing. Audubon likewise carefully olwervcd the wild flocks of 
Canada geese (Anwr cawvUnsU), and gives a graphic description 
of their love-antics; he says that the birds which had been 
previously mated ** renewed their courtship as early as the 
** month of January, while the others would be contending or 
“ coquetting for hours every day, until all seemed satisfied with 
” the choice they hod made, after which, although they re- 
“ mained together, any person could easily perceive that they 
** were careful to keep in pairs. 1 have ob^rved also that the 
” older the birds, the shorter were the preliminaries of thoir 

courtship. The bachelors and old maids, whether in regret, 
'' or not caring to bo disturbed by the bustle, quietly moved 
** aside and lay down at some distance from the rest.”** Many 
similar statements with respect to other birds could be cited 
from this same observer. 

Turning now to domesticated and confined birds, I will 
commoDoe by giving what little I have learnt respecting the 

*• Audubon ^ Ornitholog. Biography,* vol. 1. pp. 191, 349 ; vol. U. pp. 49| 
275 ; to), iil. p. 2. 
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courtship of fowls. 1 have received long letters on this subject 
from Messrs. Hewitt and Togetmeier, and almost an esi>aj from 
the late Mr. Brent It will be admitted by every one that these 
gentlemen, so well known from their published works, ^e 
careful and experienced observers. They do not believe that 
the females prefer certain males on accoimt of the beauty of 
their plumage ; but some allowance must be made for the arti- 
ficial state under which these birds have long liecn kept. Mr. 
Tegetmeier is convinced that a game-cock, though disfigured by 
being dubbed and with his hackles trimmtMl, would be accepted 
as readily as a male retaining all his natural ornaments. Mr. 
Brent, however, admits that the l>eauty of the male probably 
aids in exciting the female ; and her acquiescence is necessary. 
Mr. Hewitt is convinced that the union is by no means left to 
mere chance, for the female almost invariably prefers the most 
vigorous, defiant, and mettlesome male ; hence it is almost 
useless, as ho remarks, “ to attempt true breeding if a game-cock 
** in good health and condition runs the locality, for almost 
“ every hen on leaving the roosting-place will resort to the 
“ game-cock, even though that bird may not actually drive 
** away the male of her own Toriety.” Under ordinary circum- 
stances the males and females of the fowl seem to come to a 
mutual understanding by moans of certain gestures, described 
to me by Mr. Brent. But hens will often avoid the officious 
attentions of young males. Old hens, and hens of a pugnacious 
dis|)osition, as the same writer informs mo, dislike strange 
males, and will not yield until well l^eaten into compliance. 
Ferguson, however, describes how a quarrelsome hen was 
subdued l>y the gentle courtship of a Shanghai cock.*‘ 

There is reason to believe that pigeons of lK)th sexes prefer 
pairing with birds of the same breed; and dovecot-pigi^ns 
dislike all the highly improved breeds.** Mr. Harrison Weir 
has lately licard from a trustworthy observer, who keeps blue 
pigeons, that those drive away all other coloured varieties, such 
<is white, rod, and yellow ; and from another observer, that a 
female dun carrier could not, after repeated trials, ho matched 
with a black male, but immediately paired with a dun. Again. 
Mr. Tegetmeier had a female blue turbit that obstinately 
refused to pair with tw*o males of the same breed, which were 
successively shut up with her for weeks ; but on being let out 
she would have immediately accepted the first blue dragon that 
offered. As she tras a valuable bird, she was then shut up fox 

*^ *■ RareaBd Prize Poultry/ 185A, Plauts under Domestioatlon,* rol. ii. 
p. 27. p. 103. 

* ‘ The Variation of Animals and 
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many weeks with a silver (i.e., very pale blue) male, nnd at last 
mated with him. Nevertheless, as a general rule, colour appears 
to have little influence on the pairing of pigeons. Mr. Teget- 
meier, at iny rc^picst, stained some of his birds with magenta, 
but they were not much noticed by the others. 

Female pigt'ons occasionally feel a strong antipathy towards 
certain male.*^, without any assignable cause. Tlius MM. Boitard 
and Corbie, whoso experience extended over forty-five years, 
state: “Qiiand une femelle ^prouve de Panti])athie pour un 
“ mdle avec loquel on vent Paccoupler, malgr^ tons les feux 
" de Tamour, malgre Talpiste et lo chenovis dont on la nourrit 
“ pour augmenter son ardour, malgr^ un emprisonnement de 
“ six mois et meme d’lm an, elle refuse constamment ses 
**cares.ses; les avanccs empress^es, les agacerics, les toumoie- 
** mens, les tendros roucxmlenicns, rien ne pent lui plaire ni 
“ remouvoir ; goiiflee, lioudeuse, blottie dans im coin de sa 
“ prison, elle non sort quo pour boire et manger, on pour re- 
“ pousser avec uneespecc de rage desoarcssesde venues trop pres- 
** santes.”** On the other hand, Mr. Harrison Weir has himself 
observed, and has heard from several broc<iers, that a female 
pigeon will occasionally take a strong fancy for a particular male, 
and will desert her ovm mate for liim. Some fbmales, accord- 
ing to another ex|x>rienced obscrv'cr, Kiedel,^* are of a x>rofligate 
disposition, and prefer almost any stranger to their own mate. 
Some amorous males, called by our English fanciers “ gay 
birds,” are so successful in their gallantries, that, as Mr. H. 
Weir informs me, they must bo shut up on account of the 
mischief which they cause. 

Wild turkeys in the United States, according to Audubon, 
** sometimes pay their addresses to the domesticated females, 
and are generally received by them with great pleasure.” So that 
these femaleB apparently prefer the wild to their own males.^ 
Here is a more curious case. Sir R. Heron during many years 
kept an account of the habits of the peafowl, whicli he bred in 
large numbers. He states that ** the hens have frcxpiently great 
” preference to a particular peacock. They were all so fond 
of an old pied cock, that one year, when he was confined 
though still in view, they were constantly assembled close to 
the trellice-walls of his prison, and would not suffer a japanned 

** Boitard and Corbin, ‘Lea ‘ Die Taubenzudit/ 1824, a. 86. 

Pigeona, Ac.,* 1824, p. 12. Proaper ** ‘Ornithological Biography/ 
Lucaa (‘Traitd de PHtir^d. Nat.' toL i. p. 13. See to the aatne effect, 
tom. ii. 1850, p. 290) haa himaelf Dr. Bryant, in ‘ Allen'a Mammala aav 
observed nearly similar facta with Birda of Florida,* p. 344. 
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** peacock to touch them. On his being let out in the antnmii, 
“ the oldest of the hens instantly courted him, and was success- 
** ful in her courtship. The next year he was shut up in a stable, 

and then the bens all courted liis rival.” This rival was a 
japanned or black-winged peacock, to our eyes a more beautiful 
bird than the common kind. 

Lichtenstein, who was a good observer and had excellent 
op]K)rtunities of observation at the Cape of Good Hope, assured 
Kudolphi that the female widow-bird (Cfa rn pnHjnf^) disowns the 
male, when rol)l>ed of the long tail-feathers with which he is 
ornamented during the breeding-scfison. I presume that this 
ol)servation must have l>een made on birds under confinement.^ 
Here is an analogous case. ; Dr. Jaeger,^ director of the Zoological 
Gardens, of Vienna, states tliat a male silver-pheasant, who had 
hoQn triumphant over all other males and was the accepted 
lover of the females, had his ornamental plumage spoiled. He 
w'as then immediately superseded by a rival, who got the upper 
hand and afterwards led the flock. 

It is a remarkable fact, as showing how imj)ortant colour is in 
the courtsliip of birds, tliat Mr. Boanlman, a well-knovm col- 
lector and observer of binis for many years in the Northern 
United States, has never in his largo experience seen an albino 
paired with another bird; yet ho has had opportunities of 
observing many albinos l>olonging to several spocics.-^ It can 
hardly Ihj maintained that albinos in a state of nature are 
incapable of br^nxling, as they can Iw raised with the greatest 
facility under conliuemeJit. It apjK’ars, therefore, that we must 
attribute the fact that they do not pair, to their rejection by 
their normally colouroil comrades. 

Female birtls not only exert a choice, but in some few cases 
they court the male, or even fight together for his possession. 
Sir R. Heron states that with peafowl, the first advances are 
always mmlo by the female ; something of the same kind takes 
place, according to Audubon, with the older females of the wild 
turkey. With the capercailzie, the females flit round the male 
whilst he is parading at one of tlie places of assemblage, anil 
solicit his attention.*® We have seen that a tamo wild-duok 


** ‘Proc. Zool. Soc.* 1835, p. 54. 
The japnDoed p«tic(>ck coii«iili*red 
by Mr, Scluter as a distinct species, 
UD<1 has been named Paro nijri- 
p^nis'y but the evidence seems to 
me to shew that it is only a variety. 

” Kudolphi, <Beytriige *ur An- 
ihropolotrie,* 1812, s. 184. 

•• ‘ Die DarwiuVhe Thoorie, und 


ihre Stellung tn Moral und Re- 
ligion/ 186t>, 5 . 59. 

*• This statement is given by Mi 
A. Leith Adams, in his * Field and 
Forest Rambles/ 1873, p. 76, and 
accords with his own experience. 

*® In regard to peafowl, see Sir 
R, Heron, *l*roc. Zoolog. Soc.* 1835, 
p. 54, and the Rev. K. S. Dixon, 
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seduced an unwiiling pintail drake after a long courtahip. Mr. 
Bartlett believes that the Lophophoms, like many other gallina- 
ceous birds, is naturally polygamous, but two feinales cannot bo 
placed in the same cage with a male, as they fight so much 
together. The following instance of rivalry is more surprising 
as it relates to bullfinches, wiiich usually pair for life. Mr. 
Jenuer Weir introduced a dull-coloured and ugly female into liis 
aviary, and she immediately attacked another mated female so 
unmtirci fully, that the latter had to be separated. The new 
female did all the courtship, and w as at last successful, for she 
paired with the male ; but after a time slie met with a just re- 
tribution, for, ceasing to be pugnacious, she was replaced by the 
old female, and the male then deserted liis new and returned to 
his old love. 

In all ordinary cases the male is so eager that he will accept 
any female, and does not, as for as we can judge, prefer one to 
the other ; but, as wc shall hereafter see, exceptions to this rule 
apparently occur in some few groups. With domesticated birds, 
I have heard of only one case of males shewing any preference 
for certain females, namely, that of the domestic cock, who, 
according to the high authority of Mr. Hewitt, prefers the 
younger to the older hens. On the other hand, in effecting 
hybrid unions betwetm the male pheasant and common hens, 
Mr. Hewitt is convinced that the pheasant invariably prefers the 
older birds. He does not apiKsar to l>e in the least influenced by 
their colour, but “ is most aipricious in liis attachments 
from some inexplicable cause he shews the most detennined 
aversion to certain hens, which no care on the part of the 
breeder can overcome. Mr. Hewitt informs me that some hens 
are quite unattractive even to the males of their own species, so 
that they may be kept with several cx>cks during a whole season, 
and not one egg out of forty or fifty will prove fertile. On the 
other hand, with the Long-tailed duck (llarddn tfliciftlin)/* ii 
has l)cen remarked,’' says M. Ekstrom, ** that certain females 
** are much more court^ than the rest. Frequently, indeed, 
** one sees an individual surrounded by six or eight amorous 
** males.” Whether this statement is credible, 1 know not ; but 
the native sportsmen shoot these females in order to stuff them 
as decoys.® 

With respect to female birds feeling a preference for particular 

^Onuimental Poultry,* 1848, p. 8. ** Mr. Hewitt, quoted in ‘Tegct- 

For the turkey, Audubon, ibid, p. 4. tneier'e Poultry book,* 1806, p. 165. 
For the caperciiilzie, Lloyd, ^Game ” Quoted in Lloyd’e * Game Birdf 
Bird of Sweden,* 1807, p. 23. of Sweden,* p, 345. 
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nutieB, we muBt bear Id mind that we can judge of choice being 
exert^, only by analogy. If an inhabitant of another planet 
were to behold a number of young rustics at a fair courting a 
pretty girl, and quarrelling about her like birds at one of their 
places of assemblage, ho would, by the eagerness of the wooers 
to please her and to display their finery, infer that she had the 
power of choice. Now with birds, the evidence stands thus; 
they have acute powers of observation, and they seem to have 
some taste for the beautiful both in colour and sound. It is 
certain that the females occasionally exhibit, from unknown 
causes, the strongest antipathies and preferences for particular 
males. 'When the sexes differ in colour or in other ornaments 
the males with rare exceptions arc the more decorated, either 
permanently or temporarily during the breeding-season. They 
sedulously display their various ornaments, exert their voices, 
and perform strange antics in the presence of the females. Even 
well-armed males, who, it might bo thought, would altogether 
depend for success on the law of battle, are in most cases highly 
ornamented; and their ornaments have been acquired at the 
expense of some loss of power. In other cases ornaments have 
been acquired, at the cost of increased risk from birds and 
lieasts of prey. With various species many individuals of both 
sexes congregate at the same spot, and their courtship is a pro- 
longed afi^r. There is even reason to &us})oct tliat the males 
and females within the same district do not always succeed in 
pleasing each other and pairing. 

What then are we to conclude from these facts and considera- 
tions? Does the male parade his charms with so much pomp 
and rivalry for no purpose ? Are wo not justified in believing 
that the female exerts a choice, and that she receives the 
addresses of the male who pleases her most ? It is not probable 
that she consciously dolilx^ratcs ; but she is most excited or 
attracted by the most beautiful, or melodious, or gallant males. 
Nor need it be supixised that the female studies each stripe or s^xit 
of colour ; that the peahen, for instance, admires each detail in the 
gorgeous train of the peacock— she is probably struck only by 
the general effect. Nevcrtlieless, after hearing how carefully the 
male Argus fiheasaut displays his elegant primary wing-feathers, 
and erects liis ooellated plumes in the right position for their 
full effect ; or again, how the male goldfinch alternately displays 
his gold-b^panglod wings, we ought not to feel too sure that the 
female does not attend to each detail of beauty. We can judge, 
as already remarked, of choice being exerted, only from analogy ; 
and the mental powers of birds do not differ fundamentally from 
ours. From th^ various considerations we may conclude that 
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the pairing of birds is not left to chance ; but that those males, 
which are best able by their various charms to please or excite 
the female, are under ordinary circumstances accepted. If this 
be admitt^, there is not much difficulty in understanding how 
male birds have gradually acquired their ornamental characters. 
All animals present individnal differences, and as man can 
modify his domesticated birds by selecting the individuals 
wliich appear to him the most l)cautiful, so the habitual or even 
occasional preference by the female of the more attractive males 
would almost certainly lead to their modification; and such 
modifications might in the course of time bo augmented to 
almost any extent, compatible with the existence of the species. 

Variability of Bird$^ and especially of their Secondary Sex^tal 
Chiiraciers. — Variability and inheritance are the foundations for 
the work of selection. That domesticated birds have varied 
greatly, their variations being inherited, is certain. That birds 
in a state of natiire have l»cen modified into distinct races is 
now universally admitted,** Variations may l>e divider! into 
two classes ; those which apj>ear to our ignorance to arise spon- 
taneously, and those which are directly related to the surrounding 
conditions, so that all or nearly all the individuals of the same 
species are similarly modified. Cases of the latter kind have 
recently lioen observed with care by Mr. J. A. Allen,** who shows 

•* According to Dr. Blnsiu^ (‘Ibis/ difiicult to Acconnt for the doll or 
vol. ii. 1860, p. 297), there are 42.'> dark tints of almost ail the itpecien 
indubitsbie sjiecics of birds which inhabiting certain countries, for 
breed in Europe, besides sixty forms, iu>taocr, the Galapagos Islands nodor 
which are frequently reg.^rded as the equator, the wide tem)>crate 
distinct species. Of the latter, plain.s of Patagonia, and, as ii n|>‘ 
Blasius thinks that only ten arc ytears, Egypt (see Mr. Hartshorn© 
really doubtful, and that the other io the * Ainerktan Naturalist,* 1873, 
fifty ought to be united with their j>. 747). These countries are open, 
nearest allies ; but this shews that and aflbrd little shelter to birds; 
there must be a considerable amount but it seems doubtful whether the 
of Tariatiou with some of our Euro- absence of brightly coloured s)>ecics 
pean birds. It is also an unsettled can be explained on the principle of 
point with naiuraltsts, w hether protection, for on the Pampas, which 
sereral North American birds ought are equally ofien, though covered 
to be rauked as specifically distiuct by green grass, and where the birds 
from the corresponding European would be e<{ualiy exposed to danger, 
species. So again many North Arne- many brilliaut and conspicuously 
rican forms which until l;ttely were coloured species are common, i 
named as distinct species, are now have sometimes speculated whether 
considered to be local races. the prevailing dull tints of the 

* Mammals and Binls of East scenery in the above named countries 
Florida,* also an * Omilhologtcal Re- m.*iy not have affected the appracia- 
oonnaissance of Kansas, Ac. Not- tion of bright coloart by the bints 
withstanding the infitience of cli- inhabiting them. 
ittiU OB the colours of birds, it is 
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that in the United States many species of birds gradually become 
more strongly coloured in proceeding southward, and more 
lightly coloured in proceeding wcstwanl to the arid plains of the 
interior. Both sexes seem generally to be affected in a like 
manner, but sometimes one sex more than the other. This 
result is not incompatible with the belief that the colours of 
birds are mainly duo to the accumulation of successive varia- 
tions through sexual selection; for even after the sexes have 
l>een greatly differentiated, climate might produce an equal 
effect on Ixjth sexes, or a greater effect on one sex than on the 
other, owing to some constitutional difference. 

Individual differences l»ctween the members of the same 
species are admitted by every one to occur under a state of 
nature. Sudden and strongly marked variations are rare ; it is 
also doubtful whether if beneticial they would often be preserved 
tlirough selection and transmitted to succeeding generations.** 
Novortholea<, it may bo worth while to give the few cases which 
I have 1)0011 able to collect, relating chieffy to colour, — simple 
albinism and melanism being excluded. Mr. Gould is vrell 
known to admit the existence of few varieties, for he esteems 
very slight differences os sixKufio; yet he states** that near 
liogota certain humming-birds lielonging to the genus Cynanthus 
are divided iuto two or three raciis or varieties, wdiich differ 
from each other in the colouring of the tail — ** some having the 
“ whole of the feathtTs blue, wdiile others have the eight central 
“ ones tipped w-ith beautiful green.” It does not appear that 
intermotliato gradations have l)een observed in this or the 
following cases. In the males alor.e of one of the Australian 
porrakeets *Hho thighs in some are scarlet, in others grass- 
” green.” In another parrakeot of the same country “ some 
” individuals liave tlie band across the wing-coverts bright- 

** * Origin of Speciw/ fifth edit, valued individuals of each breed, 
liiUO, p. 104. 1 had always |»cr« without any intention on his part 

ecived, that rare and strongly- to modify the characters of the 
marked deviations of structure, de- breed. But until 1 read an able 
serving to be called monstrosities, article in the ‘ North British Re- 
could seldom be preservini through view * (March 1867, p. 289, ci seg.X 
natural selection, and that the pi*&* which has been of more use to me 
servation of even highly-beueficial than any other Review, 1 did not 
variations would depend to a certain see how great the chances were 
extent on chance. I had al.>o fully against the preservation of varia- 
apprecittted the importance of mere tions, whether slight or strongly 
individual di0erenc.es, and this led pronounced, occurring only in single 
me to insist so strongly on the im- individuals. 

portance of that unconscious form •• * Introduct. to the Trochilidff/ 
of selection by man, which follows p. 102. 
firom the preservation of the most 
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yellow, while in others the same part is tinged with rod**” 
In the United States some few of the males of the Scarlet Tanagcr 
{Tan^giu rodm) have “a beautiful transverse band of glowing 
" red on the smaller wing-coverts;”® but this variation seems 
to be soraew'hat rare, so that its preservation through sexual 
selection would follow only under unusually favourable circum- 
stances. In Bengal the Honey buzzard {Pcrnis criRtaUi) has 
either a small rudimcntal crest on its head, or none at all : so 
slight a difference, however, would not have been worth notice, 
had not tliis same species possessed in Southern India ** a well- 
** marked occipital crest formed of several graduated feathers.” ® 
The following case is in some re.s})ects more interesting. A 
pied variety of the raven, with the head, breast, abdomen, and 
parts of the wings and tail-feathers white, is confined to the 
Feroe Islands. It is not vei*y rare there, for Gralia saw during 
his visit from eight to ten living specimens. Although the 
characters of this variety are not quite constant, yet it has been 
named by several distinguished ornithologists os a distinct 
species. The fact of the pied birds lieing pursued and porsecutcKl 
with much clamour by the other ravens of the island was the 
chief cause which led Briinnich to conclude that they were 
specifically distinct; but this is now' knowm to lie an error.*® 
This case seems analogous to that lately given of albino birds 
not pairing from being rejected by their comrades. 

In various parts of the northern seas a remarkable variety of 
the common Guillemot {Uria troih) is found; and in Feroe, one 
out of every five birds, according to Grain’s estimation, presents 
this variation. It is characterise by a pure white ring round 
the eye, with a curved narrow white line, an inch and a half in 
length, extending back from the ring. This conspicuous cha- 
racter has caused the bird to bo rank^ by several ornithologists 
as a distinct species under the name of U. Uicrymaus, but it is 
now known to be merely a variety. It often pairs with the 
common kind, yet interm^iate gradations have never been seen ; 
nor is this surprising, for variations which appear suddenly, are 
often, as I have elsewhere shown,** transmitt^ either unaltered 
or not at alL We thus see that two distinct forms of the same 
species may co-exist in the same district, and we cannot doubt 

Gould, * Handbook to Bird* of Faro,* 1830, ft. 51-^4. MaczilHvray, 
Australia,’ vol. ii. pp. 32 and 68. * Hist. British Birds,* toT. iii. p. 

••Audubon, ‘Oimitholog. Bio- 745. ‘Ibis,* rol. v. 1863, p. 469. 
graphy,* 1838, voL !▼. p. 389. Qraba, ibid. s. 54. Macgil- 

•• Jerdon, * Birds of India,* voL L livray, ibid. vol. v. p. 327. 
pw 108; and Mr. Blyth, in ^Land * Variation of Animals and 

and Water,* 1868, p. 381. Plants nnder Domestication,* vol. B. 

*• Graba, * Tagebuch, Reise nack p. 92. 
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that if the one liad possessed any advantage over the other, it 
would soon have been multiplied to the exclusion of the latter. 
If, for instance, the male pied ravens, instead of being persecuted 
by their comrades, had been highly attractive (like the above 
pied peacock) to the black female ravens, their numbers would 
have rapidly increased. And this would have been a case of 
sexual selection. 

With respect to the slight individual differences which are 
common, in a greater or less degree, to all the members of the 
same species, we have every reason to believe that they are by 
far the most important for the work of selection. Secondary 
sexual characters are eminently liable to vary, both with animals 
in a state of nature and under domestication.^ There is also 
reason to lielieve, as we have seen in our eighth chapter, that 
variations are more apt to occur in the male than in the female 
sex. All these contingencies arc highly favourable for sexual 
selection. Whether clmracters thus acquired are transmitted 
to one sex or to both sexes, depends, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, on the form of inheritance which prevails. 

It is sometimes difficult to form an opinion whether certain 
slight differences between the sexes of birds are simply the 
result of variability with sexually-limited inheritance, without 
the aid of soxnal selection, or whether they have been augmented 
through this latter process. I do not hero refer to the many 
instances where the male displays splendid colours or other 
ornaments, of which the female partakes to a slight degree ; for 
these are almost certainly duo to characters primarily acquired by 
the male having been more or less transferred to the female. But 
what are we to conclude with respect to certain birds in which, 
for instance, the eyes differ slightly in colour in the two sexes 
In some cases the eyes differ conspicuously; thus with the 
storks of the genus Xenorhytichm^ those of the male are blackish- 
hazel, whilst those of the females are gamlx)ge-yellow ; with 
many hornbills (Buceros), as I hoar from Mr. Blyth,*® the males 
have intense crimson eyes, and those of the females are white. 
In the liua roa hicomis, the hind margin of the casque and a 
stripe on the crest of the beak are black in the male, but not so 
in the female. Are we to suppose that those black marks and 
the crimson colour of the eyes have been preserved or augmented 
through sexual selection in the males ? This is very doubtful ; 

On these points see also* VariA- of a Podica and Gallicrex in *lbi8,* 
tion of Animals and Planta under vol. ii. 1800, p. 206; and vol. v. 
IlomesticatioD,* vol. i. p. 253; vol. ii. 1863, p. 426. 
pp. 73, 75. ** See also Jerdon, * Birds ®f 

See, for instance, on the hides India,' vol. i. pp. 243-245. 
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for Mr. Bartlett shewed me in the Zoological Gardens that the 
inside of the mouth of this Buceros is black in the male and 
flesh-coloured in the female ; and their external appearance or 
beauty would not be tlius affected. I oliscrvcd in Cliili ** that 
the iris in the condor, when about a year old, is dark-brown, but 
changes at maturity into yellowish-brown in the mole, and into 
bright red in the female. The male has also a small, longitu- 
dinal, leaden-coloured, fleshy crest or comb. The comb of many 
gallinaceous birds is highly ornamental, and assumes vivid 
colours during the act of courtship; but what are we to think 
of the dull-coloured comb of the condor, wliich does not appe^ar 
to us in the least ornamental ? The ^ame question may Ih) aske^ 
in regard to various other characters, such as the knob on the 
l)ase of the beak of the Chinese goose cygnoidts), wliich is 

much larger in the male than in the female. No certain answer 
can be given to these questions ; but wo ought to Ix) cautious in 
assuming that knol>8 and varioas fleshy appendages cannot l»e 
attractive to the female, when wo remember that with savage 
races of man various hideous deformities— deep scars on the 
face with the flesh raised into protulxranctis, the septum of 
the nose pierced by sticks or lx>nea, holes in the ears and li])s 
stretched widely open— are all admired as ornamental. 

Whether or not unim|)ortant differences between the sexes, 
auch as those just specified, have been preserved through sexual 
selection, these diflcrencos, as well as all otht,rs, must primarily 
depend on the laws of variation. On the principle of correlated 
development, the plumage often varies on different parts of the 
body, or over the whole body, in the same manner. We sec this 
well illustrated in certain breeds of the fowl. In all the brotxis 
the feathers on the neck and loins of the males are elongated, 
and are called liackles ; now when both sexes acquire a top knot, 
which is a new character in the genus, the feathers ou the head 
of the male become liackJe-shapod, evidently on the principle of 
correlation ; whilst those on the head of the female are of the 
ordinary shape. The colour also of the hackles forming the 
top-knot of the male, is often correlated with that of the hackles 
on the neck and loins, as may bo seen by comparing these 
feathers in the Gk)lden and Silver-spangled Polish, the Houdans, 
and Creve-ccBur breeds. In some natural species we may 
observe exactly the same correlation in the colours of these same 
feathers, as in the males of the splendid Gold and Amherst 
pheasants. 

The structure of each individual feather generally causes any 

*Zi)ology of the VojAge of H.M.S. Beagle,* 1841, p. 6. 
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change in its colouring to be symmetrical ; we see this in the 
various hiced, spangled, and pencilled breeds of the fowl ; and 
on the principle of correlation the feathers over the whole body 
are often coloured in the same manner. We are thus enabled 
without much trouble to rear breeds with their plumage marked 
almost as symmetrically as in natural species. In laced and 
si)ang1ed fowls the coloured margins of the feathers are abruptly 
defined ; but in a mongrel raised by me from a black Spanish 
cock glossed with green, and a white gamevhen, all the feathers 
were greenish-black, excepting towards their extremities, which 
were yellowish- white; but between the white extremities and 
the black bases, there was on each feather a symmetrical, curved 
zone of dark-brown. Li some instances the shaft of the feather 
determines the distribution of the tints; thus with the body- 
feathers of a mongrel from the same block Spanish cock and a 
silver-spangled Polish hen, the shaft, together with a narrow 
space on each side, was grecnish-black, and this was surrounded 
by a regular zone of dark-brown, edged with brownish-white. 
In these cases we have feathers symmetrically shaded, like those 
which give so much elegance to the plumage of many natural 
sjKJcics. I have also noticed a variety of the common pigeon 
with the wing-bars symmetrically zoned with three bright 
shades, iu6tca^l of being simply black on a slaty-blue ground, os 
in the i>arent-8pocie8. 

In many groups of birds the plumage is differently coloured 
in the several species, yet certain spots, marks, or stripes are 
retained by all. Analogous cases occur with the breeds of the 
pigeon, wliich usually retain the two wing-bars, though they 
may bo t?oloured rod, yellow, white, black, or blue, the rest* of the 
plumage Uniig of some wholly different tint. Hero is a more 
curious case, iii which certain marks are retained, though 
coloured in a nuinnor almost exactly the opposite of what is 
natural ; the aboriginal pigeon has a blue tail, with the terminal 
halves of the outer webs of the two outer tail feathers white ; now 
there is a sub- variety having a white instead of a blue tail, with 
precisely that part black wliich is white in the parent species.^’ 

Fonnation and Variability of the Ocelli or tyedike Spots on the 
Flumaye of Birds, — As no ornaments are more beautiful than the 
ocelli on the feathers of various birds, on the hairy coats of some 
mammals, on the scales of reptiles and fishes, on the skin of 
amphibians, on the wings of many Lepidoptera and other insects, 
they deserve to be especially noticed. An ocellus consists of a 
spot within a ring of another colour, like the pupil within the 

Bcchstein, Naiurgeschichte Ueatschlanda,* B. iv. 1795, t. 31, on a 
»ub*VAriety of the Mou^ pigeon. 
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iris, but the oentral spot is oftou surrounded by additional con- 
oentric zones. The ocelli on the tail-covorts of the peacock offer 
a (aniiliar example, as well as those on the wings of the pcacock- 
butterfly (Vanessa). Mr. Triinen has given mo a dc.scription of 
a S. African moth (^dyananis alli^ to our Emperor moth, 
in which a magnificent ocellus occupies nearly the whok^ surface 
of each hinder wing; it consists of a black centre, including a 
semi-transparent crescent-shaiied mark, surrounded V>y successive, 
ochre-yellow, black, ochro-yellow, pink, white, pink, brown, and 
whitish zones. Although we do not know the steps by which 
these wonderfully beautiful and complex omaibents have l)een 
developed, the process has probably been a simjile one, at k*ast 
with insects ; for, as Mr. Trimen writes to mo, no characters of 
“ mere maridng or coloration are so nnstabU* in the Ixjpidoptcra 
" as the ocelli, both in nuinlicT and size.” Mr. Wallace, who 
first called my attention to this subject, shewed me a series of 
specimens of our common mca<low-brown butterfly (INpjHirchia 
janira) exhibiting numerous gradations from a simple minute 
Iflack spot to on elegant ly-shaded ocellus. In a 8. African 
butterfly {Cyllo hda, Linn.), belonging to the same family, the 
ocelli are even still more variable. In some fifKicimens (A, fig. .08) 
large spac^a on the upiier surface of the wings are colourwl 
black, and include irregular white marks; and from this state 
a complete gradation can l>e traced into a tolerably |)erfect 
ocellus (A‘), and this results from the contraction of the irregular 
blotches of colour. In another series of K]>eeimeiis a gradation 
can be followed from exctjssively minute white dots, surrounded 
by a scarcely visible black line (II), into jx^rfectly symmetrical 
and large ocelli (B*).^" In cases like these, the development 
of a perfect ocellus does not re^iuire a long course of variation 
and selection. 

With birds and many other animals, jt seems to follow from 
the comparison of allied species tliat circular spots arc often 
generated by the breaking up and contraction of stripes. In the 
Tragopan pheasant faint white lines in the female r6i)resent the 
lieautiful white spots in the male ; and something of the same 
land may bo observed in the two sexes of the Argus pheasant. 
However this may be, appoarancxis strongly favour the Ixflief that 
on the one hand, a dark s|K>t is often formed by the colouring 

*• Thia woodrut has been en- win^s of this butterfly, in his 
graved from a beautiful drawing, ‘ Khopalocera Africa Australis,' p. 
most kindly made for me by Mr. 

Trimen; see also his description of <• .Terdon, ‘birds of India,’ vul. 
the wonderful amount of rariation iit. p. ttl7, 
in the coloration and shape of the 
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matter being drawn towards a central point from a surrounding 
zone, which latter is thns rendered lighter ; and, on the other 
hand, that a white spot is often formed by the colour being driven 
away from a central point, so that it accumulates in a surround- 
ing darker zone. In either case an ocellus is the result The 
colouring matter seems to be a nearly constant quantity, but is 
redistributed, either centripetally or centrifugally. The feathers 


A A* 



B’ B 


Fig. 61 , C^llo teda, Linn., from a drawing V Mr. Trimen, shewing the extreme 
range of variation iu the ocelli. 

A. Sitedtnen, from hfaartilus, upper B. ^ledmen, from Java, npper surface 
eorfaoi> of forr-wing of hind>wing. 

M. Specimen, ftom Natal, ditto. BK Specimen, fh>m Manritint, ditto. 

of the common guinea-fowl offer a good instance of white spots 
surrounded by darker zones ; and wherever the white spots are 
large and stand near each other, the surrounding dark zones 
become oonfiuent In the same wing-feather of the Argus 
pheasant dark spots may be seen surrounded by a pale zone, 
and white spots by a dark zone. Thus the ibrmation of an 
ocellus in its most elementary state appears to be a simple affair. 
By what further steps the more complex ocelli, which are sur- 
rounded by many successive zones of colour, have bean generated, 
Bot pretend to say. But the zoned feathers of the mongrels 
from differently oolourc^ fowls, and the extraordinary variability 
of the ^lli on many Lepidoptera, lead us to conclude that their 
fetation is not a complex process, but depends on some slight 
and graduated change in the nature of the a<yoining tissues. 
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Gradation of Secondary St xual Characters, — Cases of gradation 
are important, as shewing m that highly complex ornaments 
may be acquired by small successive steps. In order to discover 
the actual steps by which tlie male of any existing bird has 
acquired his magnihcent colours or other ornaments, we ought 
to behold the long lino of his extinct progenitors ; but this is 
obviously impossible. W’e may, however, generally gain a clue 
by comparing all the s|)ecies of the same group, if it be a largo 
one; for some of them will probably retain, at least partially, 
traces of their former characters. Instead of entering on 
tedious details respecting various groups, in which striking 
instances of gradation could be given, it seems the best plan to 
take one or two strongly marked cases, for instance that of the 
peacock, in order to see if light can bo thrown on the steps by 
which this bird has become so splendidly decorated. The 
peacock is chiefly remarkable from the extraordinary length of his 
tail-coverts ; the tail itself not being much elongate. The bartw 
along nearly the whole length of these feathers stand separate or 
are decomposed ; but this is the case with the feathers of many 
species, and with some varieties of the domestic fowl and pigeon. 
The barbs coalesce towards the extremity of the shaft forming 
the oval disc or ocellus, which is certainly one of the most 
beautiful objects in the world. It consists of an iridescent, in- 
tensely blue, indented centre, surrounded by a rich green zone, 
this by a bro^ coppery-brown zone, and this by five other narrow 
zones of slightly different iridescent shades. A trifling character 
in the disc deserves notice ; the barbs, for a space along one of 
the concentric zones are more or less destitute of their barbules, 
so that a part of the disc is surrounded by an almost transparent 
zone, which gives it a highly finished aspect. But I have else- 
where described ^ an exactly analogous variation in the hackles 
of a sub-variety of the game-cock, in which the tips, having a 
metallic lustre, **are separated from the lower part of the 
feather by a symmetrically shaped transparent zone, composed 
of the n^ed portions of the barbs.” The lower margin or 
base of the dark-blue centre of the ocellus is deeply indented 
on the line of the shaft The surrounding zones likewise shew 
traces, as may be seen in the drawing (fig. 54), of indentations^ 
or rather breaks. These indentations dh} common to the Indian 
and Javan peacocks (l*avo cristatus and I*, muticus); and they 
seemed to deserve pi^icular attention, as probably connected 
with the development of the ocellus ; but for a long time I could 
not conjecture their meaning. 

* Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication/ vol. 1. p. 254 
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If we admit the principle of gradual evolution, there must 
formerly have existed many species which present^ every suc- 
cessive step between the wonderfully elongated tail-coverts of 
the peacock and the short tail-coverts of all ordinary birds ;.and 
again between the magnificent ocelli of the former, and the 
simpler ocelli or mere coloured spots on other birds; and so with 
all the other characters of the })cacock. Let us look to the allied 
GallinacefiB for any still-existing gradations. The species and 



Ffg. 54. Feathfr of (Vtoock, aboat two-thirds of natural site, drawn by Mr. FcntL 
The transparent son« is n presented by the outermuet white sone, oonfined to the 
upper end of the disc. 


cuU-species of Polyplectron inhabit oountries a4}aoent to tlie 
native land of the peacock ; and they so far resemble this bird 
that they are sometimes called peacock-pheasants. 1 am also in- 
formed by Mr. Bartlett that they resemble the peacock in their 
vdoe and in some of their habits. During the spring the males, 
as previously described, strut about before the comparatively 
J)lain-colour^ females, expanding and erecting their tail and 
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wing>feathers, which are ornamented with numerous ocelli. I 
request the reader to turn back to the drawing (fig. 61, p. 397) 
of a Polyplectron. In P. vajwlecmis the ocelli are confined to 
the tail and the back is o! a rich metallic blue ; in which re* 
spects this species approaches the lava peacock. P. hardwickii 
possesses a peculiar top>knot, which is also somewhat like 
that of the Java peacock. In all the species the ocelli on the 
wings and tail are either circular or oval, and consist of a 
beautiful, iridescent, greenish-blue or greenish-purple disc, with 
a black border. This border in P. chintjuis shades into brown, 
edged with cream-colour, so that the ocellus is here surrounded 
with variously shaded, though not bright, concentric zones. The 
unusual length of the tail-coverts is another remarkable character 
in Polyplectron ; for in some of the species they are half, and in 
others two-thir^ as long as the true tail-feathers. The tail* 
coverts are ocellated as in the peacock. Thus the several species 
of Polyplectron manifestly make a graduated approach to the 
];)eaco(^ in the length of their tail-coverts, in the zoning of the 
ocelli, and in some other characters. 

Notwithstanding this approach, the first species of Polyplectron 
which 1 examined almost made me give up the search ; for I 
found not only that the true tail-feathers, which in the peacock 
are quite plain, were ornamented with ocelli, but that the ocelli 
on all the feathers differed fundamentally from those of the 
peacock, in there being two on the same feather (fig. 56), one on 
each side of the shaft. Hence I concluded that the early pro- 
genitors of the peacock could not have resembled a Polyplectron. 
But on continuing my search, I observed that in some of the 
species the two ocelli stood very near each other ; that in the 
tail-feathers of P. hardwickii they touched each other; and, 
finally, that on the tail-coverts of this same species as well as of 
P. Tnalaccense (fig. 56) they were actually confluent. As the 
central part alone is confluent, an indentation is left at both the 
upper and lower ends ; and the surrounding coloured zones are 
likewise indented. A single ocellus is thus formed on each tail- 
covert, though still plainly betraying its double origin. These 
confluent ocelli differ from the single ocelli of the peacock in 
having an indentation at both ends, instead of only at the lower 
or basal end. The explanation, however, of this difference is 
not difScult; in some species of Polyplectron the two oval 
ocelli on the same feather stand parallel to each other ; in other 
species (as in P. chvnquUi) they converge towards one end ; now 
the partiid confluence of two convergent ocelli would manifestly 
leave a much deeper indentation at the divergent than at the 
oonvergent end. It is also manifest that if the convergence were 
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etroiigly pronounced and the confluence complete^ the indentation 
at the convergent end would tend to disappear. 

The tail-feathers in both species 


of peacock are entirely destitute 
of ocelli, and tliis ax)i)areiitly is 
related to their being covered up 
and concealed by the long tail- 
coverts. In this respect they 
differ remarkably from the tail- 
feathers of Polyplectron, which 
in most of the species are or- 
namented with larger ocelli than 
those on the tail-coverts. Hence 
I was led carefully to examine the 
tail-feathers of the sevei*al species, 
in order to discover whether their 



ocelli shewed any tendency to dis- 
apjxjar; and to m^ great satis- 
faction, this ai)peared to be so. 
The centml tail-feathers of V, 
napol( 07 ua have the two ocelli on 
each side of the shaft perfectly 
developed ; but the inner ocellus 
becomes less and less conspicuous 
on the more exterior* tail-feathers. 



until a mere shadow or rudiment 
is left on the inner side of the 
outermost feather. Again, in P, 
mcUaccmse, the ocelli on the tail- 
coverts are, as we have seen, 
confluent ; and tliese feathers are 
of unusual length, Ixjing two- 
thirds of the length of the tail- 
feathers, so that in both these 
respects they approach the tail- 
coverts of the peacock. Now in 
P. mcOdccense the two central tail- 
feathers alone are ornamented, 
each with two brightly-coloured 
ocelli, the inner ocellus having 
completely disappeared from all 
the other tail-feathers. Conse- 



Ffg. 66. Partof a tail-covfrt of Toly- 
plectron ninlacoenao. with tlv’ 
ocelli, partially confluiut, of nut. siao. 


<)uently the tail-coverts and t»iil-feathers of this species of Poly- 
plectron make a near approach in structure and ornamentation 
to the corresponding feathers of the peacock. 
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As far, then, as gradation throws light on the 8tei)e by which 
the magnificent train of the peacock has been acquired, hardly 
anything more is needed. If we picture to ourselves a progeni- 
tor of the peacock in an almost exactly intermediate condition 
between the existing peacoi'k, w-ith his enormously elongated 
tail-coverts, ornamented with single ocelli, and an ordinary 
gallinaceous bird with short tail-coverts, merely slotted with 
some colour, we shall see a bird allied to Poly plcctron— that is, 
with tail-ooverts, capable of erection and expansion, ornamented 
with two partially confluent ocelli, and long enough almost to 
conceal the tail-feathers, the latter having already partially lost 
their ocelli. The indentation of the central disc and of the 
surrounding zones of the ocellus, in both species of peacock, 
speaks plainly in favour of this view, and is otherwise in- 
explicable. The males of Polyplectron arc no doubt beautiful 
birds, but their beauty, when viewed from a little distance, 
cannot be compared with that of the ixiacock. Many female 
progenitors of the peacock must, during a long line of descent, 
have appreciated this superiority ; for they have unconsciously, 
by the continued preference of the most l>eautiful males, render^ 
the peacock the most splendid of living birds. 

Argus pheasant. — Another excelUnt ease for investigation is 
offered by the ocelli on the wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant, 
which are shaded in so wonderful a manner as to resemble l)all8 
lying loose within sockets, and consequently differ from ordinary 
ocelli. No one, I presume, will attribute the shading, which has 
excited the admiration of many experienced artists, to chance 
— to the fortuitous concourse of atoms of colouring matter. 
That these ornaments should have l>een formed through the 
selection of many successive variations, not one of which was 
originally intendf^ to produce the ball-and-socket effect, seems 
as incre^ble, as that one of liapbaers Madonnas should have 
been formed by the selection of chance daubs of paint made by a 
long succession of young artists, not one of whom intended at 
first to draw the human figure. In order to discover how the 
ocelli have been developed, we cannot look to a long line oi 
progenitors, nor to many closely-allied forms, for such do not 
now exist. But fortunately the several feathers on the wing 
suffice to give us a clue to the problem, and they prove to de- 
monstration that a gradation is at least possible from a mere 
spot to a finished ball-and-socket ocellus. 

The wing-feathers, bearing the ocelli, are covered with dark 
stripes (fig. 57) or with rows of dark spots (fig. 59), each stripe 
or row of spots running obliquely down the outer side of the 
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shaft to one of the ocelli 'Ihe sf ots are generally elongated in a 
line transverse to the row in which they stand. They often 
become confluent, either in the line of the row— and then they 
form a longitudinal stripe— or transversely, that is, witli tlie 
spots in the adjoining 
rows, and then they 
form transverse stripes. 

A spot sometimes 
breaks up into smaller 
spots, which still stand 
in their proper places. 

It will l»e convenient 
first to describe a x)cr« 
feet ball - and - socket 
ocellus. This consists 
of an intensely black 
circular ring, surround- 
ing a space shaded so 
as exactly to resemble 
a ball. The figure here 
given has been ad- 
mirably drawn by Mr. 

Ford and well engraved, 
but a woodcut cannot 
exhibit the exquisite 
shading of the original. 

The ring is almost 
always slightly broken 
or interrupted (see fig. 

57 ) at a point in the 
upper half, a little to 
the right of, and above 
the white shade on the 
enclosed boll ; it is also 
sometimes broken to- 
wards the base on the 
right hand. These 
little breaks have an important meaning. ITie ring is always 
much thickened, with the edges ill-defined towards the Kft- 
hand upper corner, the feather being held erect, in the posi- 
tion in which it is here drawn. Beneath this thickened part 
there is on the surface of the ball an oblique almost pure-white 
mark, which shades off downwards into a pale-leaden hue, and 
this into yellowish and brown tints, which insensibly become 

u 2 



Flff. 67. Part of nocond.iry wing-feaiher of Argti«» 
pheasant, shewing two perfe<^ ocelli, a and h 
A, B, C, D, Ac., are dark strlpee running obliquely 
down, each to an ocellus. 

[Much of the web on both sides, espedally to tlie 
left of the shaft, has been cut off.] 
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darker and darker towards the lower port of the balL It is this 
shading which gives so admirably the effect of light shining on 
a convex surface. If one of the balls be examined, it will be seen 
that the lower part is of a brown tint and is indistinctly sepa* 
rated by a curved oblique line from the upper part, which is 
yellower and more leaden ; this curved oblique line runs at right 
angles to the longer axis of the white })atch of light, and indeed 
of all the shading ; but this difference in colour, which cannot 
of course be shewn in the woodcut, does notin the least interfere 
with the perfect shading of the ball. It should be particularly 
observed that each ocellus stands in obvious connection either 


with a dark stripe, or witli a longitudinal row of dark spots, for 
l)oth occur indifferently on the same feather. Thus in fig. 57 stripe 
A runs to ocellus a ; B runs to ocellus b ; stripe C is broken in 
the upper part, and runs down to the next succeeding ocellus, 

not represented in the wood- 



cut ; D to the next lower one, 
and rx) with the stripes E 
and F. Lastly, the several 
ocelli ore scj>aratcd from each 
other by a pale surface bear- 
ing irregular black marks. 

I will next describe the 
other extreme of the series, 
namely, the first trace of 
an ocellus. The short se- 
condary wing - feather (fig. 
58), nearest to the body, 
is marked like the other 
feathers, with oblique, lon- 
gitudinal, rather irregular, 
rows of very dark si)ot8. 
The basal BfKjt, or that near- 
est the shaft, in the five lower 
row's (excluding the lowest 
one) is a little larger than 
the other spots of the same 


Fig. 58 . Baml pari of tb«' ftreondarj-wing 
feather, nearest to the body. 


row, and a little more elon- 
gated in a transverse direc- 


tion. It differs also from the other spots by being bordered 


on its upper side with some dull fulvous shading. But this 


spot is not in any way more remarkable than those on the 


plumage of many birds, and might easily be overlooked. Tlio 
next higher spot does not differ at all fn>m the upper ones iQ 
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the same row. The larger basal spots occupy exactly the same 
relative position on these feathers, as do the perfect ocelli on 
the longer wmg>feathers. 

By looking to the next two or three succeeding wing-feathers, 
an absolutely insensible gradation can be traced from oncrofthe 
last-descril)ed basal spots, together with the next higher one in 
the same row, to a curious ornament, which cannot be called an 
ocellus, and which I will name, from the want of a better term, 
an “ elliptic ornament.” These are shewn in the accompanying 
hgurc (lig. 59). We here see several oblique rows, A, B, 0, D, 


A B c 



Fig. 59. Portion of one of the eecondary wfnp f»*atbr'rs near to the body, ehewlng the 
Ro-ci)ll(>d olliptio omainentH. The right-hand figure is given merely as a diagram 
for the sake of the letters of reference. 

A, It, 0, I>, kc. Pows of spots running c. The next snooceding spot or mark in 
down to and forming the elliptic the* somf row, 

ornaments. d. Appan*nt1.v a broken prolongation of 

b. Lowest spot or mark in row B. the spot c in the same row B 

&c. (see the lettered diagram on the right hand), of dark spots 
of the usual character. Each row of spots runs down to and is 
connected with one of the elliptic ornaments, in exactly the 
same manner as each stripe in fig. 57 rnns down to, and is 
connected with, one of the ball-and-socket ooellL Looking to 
any one row, for instance, B, in fig. 69, the lowest mark (6) is 
thicker and considerably longer than the upper spots, and has 
its left extremity pointed and curved upwards. This black mark 
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is abruptly bordered on its upper side by a ratlier broad s})ace oi 
richly shaded tints, beginning with a narrow brov n zone, which 
passes into orange, and tins into a pale lejuien lint, with the end 
towards the shaft much paler. These shaded lints together fill up 
the whole inner space of the cllijitic ornament. The mark (I*) 
corresponds in every re8j)ect with the hisal shaded spot of the 
simple feather described in the last j^aragraph (fig. 58), but is 
more highly develojxid and more brightly coloured. Above and to 
the right of tin's spot (6 fig. 59), with its briglit slunling, there is 
a long narrow, black mark (c), belonging to the same row, and 
which is arched a little downwards so as to face (A). This mark 
is sometimes broken into two portions. It is also narrowly edged 
on the lower side with a fulvous tint. To the left of and above 
c, in the same oblique direction, but always more or less distinct 
from it, there is another black mark (fV). This mark is generally 
sul>triangular and irregular in shape, but in tlie one lettered in 
the diagram it is unusually narrow, elongated, and regular. It 
apparently consists of a lateral and broken prolongation of the 
mark (c), together with its confluence with a broken and prolonged 
part of the next spot al)Ove ; but I do not feel sure of tin’s. These 
three marks, b, c, and with the intervening bright shades, form 
together the BO-(»lIed elliptic ornament. These ornaments placed 
parallel to the shaft, manifestly correspond in position with the 
ball-and-socket ocelli. Their extremely elegant np[)oaraDce can- 
not be appreciated in the drawing, as the orange and leaden tints, 
contrasting so well with the blat-k marks, cannot ho shewn. 

Between one of the elliptic ornaments and a perfect ball-and- 
socket ocellus, the gradation is so perfect that it is scarcely 
possible to decide when the latter term ought to be used. The 
passage from the one into the other is effected by the elongation 
and greater curvature in opposite directions of the lower black 
mark (b fig. 59), and more espijcially of the upper one (c\ 
together with the contraction of the elongated sul>-triangular or 
narrow mark (r7), so that at last these three marks become con- 
fluent, fonning an irregular elliptic ring. This ring is gnwlnally 
rendered more and more circular and regular, increasing at the 
same time in diameter. I have hero given a drawing (fig. 60) 
of the natural size of an ocellus not as yet quite })erfec;t. The lower 
part of the black ring is much more curved than is the lower 
mark in the elliptic ornament (A fig. 59). The upjier part of 
the ring consists of two or three separate portions ; and there is 
only a trace of the thickening of the p(>rtion which frirms the 
black mark aViove the white shade. This white shade itself is 
not as yet much concentrated; and bemoath it the surface is 
brighter coloured than in a perfect ball-and-eooket ocellus. Even 
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in tlio most perfect ocelli, traces of the junction of three or four 
elongated black marks, by wliich the ring lias been formed, may 
often be detected. The irregular sub-tnanguiar or narrow marK 
{d fig. 59), manifestly forms, by its 
contraction and eciualisation, the 
thickened portion of the ring above 
the white shade on a perfect ball- 
and-socket ocellus. The lower part 
of the ring is invariably a little 
tliicker than the other parts (see 
tig. 57), and this follows from the 
lower black mark of the elliptic 
ornament (6 fig. 59) having origi- 
nally lieen thicker than the upjx3r 
mark (c). Every step can be fol- 
lowed in the process of confluence 
and modification ; and the black 
ring which surroimds the Imll of 
the ocellus is unquestionably formed 
by the union and modification of 
the three black marks, 6, c, </, of 
the elliptic ornament. The irre- 
gular zigzag black marks between 

the successive ocelli (see again fig. elliptic ornament and the perhet 
57) are plainly duo to the breaking oceiiua. 

up of the somewhat more regular but similar marks between 
tlie elliptic ornaments. 

The successive steps in the shading of the ball-aiid-sockct 
ocelli can be followed out with equal clearness. The brown, 
orange, and ])alo leaden narrow zones, which border the lower 
block mark of the elliptic ornament, can be seen gradually to 
become more and more softened and shaded into each other, 
with the upixir lighter part tow'anls the left-hand corner ren- 
dered still lighter, so os to liecome almost white, and at the same 
time more contracted. But even in the most perfect ball-and- 
socket ocelli a sbght difference in the tints, though not in the 
shading, between the upix)r and lower ];)arts of the ball can he 
perceived, as I>efore notic^ ; and the line of separation is oblique, 
in the same direction as the bright-coloured shades of the 
elliptic ormiments. Thus almost every minute detail in the 
shaj^e and colouring of the ball-and-socket ocelli can be shewn to 
follow from gradual changes in the elliptic ornaments; and the 
development of the latter can ho traced by equally small steps 
from the union of two almost simple spots, the lower one (fig, 5S) 
having some dull fulvous shading on its upper side. 
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The extremities of the longer secondary feathers which boar 
the perfect ball-and-socket ocelli, aro peculiarly ornamented 
(fig. 61). The oblique longitudinal stripes suddenly cease 
Qpwai'ds and l>oconio confused ; and above this limit the whole 

ui)|)er end of the feather 0/) ifl 
covered with w’hite dots, sur- 
rounded by little black rings, 
standing on a dark ground. 
The obli(jue stripe iKjlongiiig to 
the up{x*rmost ocellus (6) is 
barely represented by a very 
short irregular black mark with 
the usual, curved, tran verse base. 
As this strifx) is thus abruptly 
cut off, we can ficrhaps under- 
stand from what has gone Ixiforo, 
how it is that the up|)erthickenod 
part of the ring is hereal>scnt ; for, 
as l>eforo stated, tliis thickened 
part apparently stands in somo 
relation with a broken prolonga- 
tion from tlie next higher sjiot. 
From the alienee of the upper 
and thickened part of the ring, 
the uppermost ocellus, though 
perfect in all other respects, 
appears as if its top had licen 
obliquely sliced off. It would, 
I think, perplex any one, wiio 
Inlieves that the plumage of 
the Argus-pheasant was created 
ns we now see it, to account for 
the imperfect condition of the 
nppermast ocellus. I should add 
that on the secondary wing- 
feather farthest from the Inxly, 
all the ocelli are smaller and 
less perfect than on the other 
feathers, and have the upper 
part of the ring deficient, as in tho case just mentioned. The 
imperfectirm here seems to bo connected with the fact that the 
spots on this feather shew less tendency than nsnal to become 
confluent into stripes ; they arc on the contrary, often broken up 
into smaller spots, so that two or three rows run down to the 
same ocellus. 



bi. rurtiun near Hummit of one of 
the iieo«ndary wing-featlK'iii, bearing 
perfect ball-and-tocket ooelli. 

a. Ornamented upper part. 

b. 0f»p<*niio8t, imperfect ball<an(l-flocket 

oceUo^. (The ebading abiive the 
«bite mark on the Mimniit of the 
oreiluH i'« here a little too dark.) 
e. PeTf(<t ocellus. 
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There still remains another Tery curious point, first ol>served 
by Mr. T. W. Wood,^^ i^hich deserves attention. In a photograph, 
given me by Mr. Ward, of a specimen mounted as in the act of 
display, it may be seen that on the feathers which arc held 
perpendicularly, the white marks on the ocelli, representing 
light reflected from a convex surface, are at the upper or 
further end, that is, arc directed upwards ; and the bird whilst 
displaying himself on the ground would naturally be illuminated 
from above. But here comes the curious point, the outer 
feathers are hold almost horizontally, and their ocelli ought like- 
wise to appear as if illuminated from above, and consequently 
the white marks ought to be placed on the upper sides of the 
ocelli ; and wonderful as is the fact they are thus placed ! Hence 
the ocelli on the several feathers, though occupying very different 
positions with respect to the light, all appear as if illuminated 
from above, just as an artist would have shaded them. Never- 
theless they are not illuminated from strictly the same point 
as they ought to be ; for the w'hite marks on the ocelli of the 
feathers which are held almost horizontally, are placed rather 
too much towards the further end ; that is they are not suffi- 
ciently lateral. We have, however, no right to expect absolute 
perfection in a part rendered ornamental through sexual selec- 
tion, any more than wo have in a part modified through natural 
selcKjtion for real use ; for instance in that wondrous organ the 
human eye. And we know what Helmholtz, the highest authority 
in Europe on the subject, has said about the human eye ; that 
if an optician had sold him an instrument so carelessly made, he 
would have thought liimself fully justified in returning 

We have now seen that a perfect series can bo followed, from 
simple spots to the wonderful ball-and-socket ornaments, Mr. 
Gould, who kindly gave me some of these feathers, fully agrees 
with mo in the completeness of the gradation. It is obvious 
that the stages in development exhibited by the feathers on the 
same bird, do not at all necessarily shew us the steps passed 
through by the extinct progenitors of the species; but they 
probably give us the clue to the actual steps, and they at least 
prove to demonstration that a gradation is possible. Bearing in 
mind how carefully the male Argus pheasant displays his plumes 
before the female, as well as the many facts rendering it probable 
that female birds prefer the more attractive males, no one who 
admits the agency of sexual selection in any case, will deny that 
a simple dark spot with some fulvous shading might be converted, 
through the approximation and modification of two adjoining 

»» The ‘ Field,* Miiy 28, 1870. Subjects* Eng. trons. 1873, pp. 210, 
Popular LectuiM on Scientific 227, 269, 390. 
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spots, together with some slight increase of colour, into one of the 
so-called elliptic ornaments. These hitter ornaments have l»een 
shewn to many persons, and all have admitted that they are 
beautiful, some thinking them oven more so than the Inill-and- 
socket ocelli. As tlie secondary plumes became lengthened 
through sexual selection, and as the elliptic ornaments increased 
in diameter, their colours apparently l^came less bright ; and 
then the ornamentation of the plumes had to be gained by an 
improvement in the pattern and shading ; and tliis process was 
carried on until the wonderful ball-and-socket ocelli were finally 
developed. Thus we can understand— and in no other way as 
it seems to me — ^the present condition and origin of the orna- 
ments on the wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant. 

From the light afforded by the principle of gradation — from 
what we know of the laws of variation — from the changes which 
have taken place in many of our domesticated birds — and, lastly, 
from the character (as we shall hereafter see more clearly) of the 
immature plumage of young birds — we can sometimes indicate 
with a certain amoxmt of confidence, the probable Btei>8 by wliich 
the males have acquired their brilliant plumage and various 
ornaments; yet in many cases we are involved in complete 
darkness. Mr. Gould several years ago pointed out to mo a 
humming-bird, the Urosfktr remarkable for the curious 

differences between the sexes. The male, besides a splendid 
gorget, has greenish-black tail-feathers, with the four ctutral 
ones tipped with white ; in the female, as with most of the allied 
species, the three outtr tail-feathers on each side are tipped with 
white, so that the male has the four central, wliilst the female 
has the six exterior feathers ornamented with wliite tips. What 
makes the case more curious is that, although the colouring of 
the tail differs remarkably in both sexes of many kinds of 
humming-birds, Mr. Gould does not know a single species, be- 
sides the Urosticte, in which the male has the four central 
feathers tipped with white. 

The Duke of Argyll, in commenting on this case,®* passes over 
sexual selection, and asks, What explanation does the law of 
" natural selection give of such specific varieties as these ?” He 
answers “ none whatever and I quite agree with him. But 
can this be so confidently said of sexual selection ? Seeing in 
how many ways the tail-feathers of humming-birds differ, why 
should not the four central feathers have varied in this one 
species alone, so as to have acquired white tips ? The variations 
may have been gradual, or somewhat abrupt as in the case 
»» ‘ The Reign of Law,* 1867, p. 247. 
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i*ecently given of the humming-birds near Bogota, in which 
certain individuals alone liave the ** central tail-feathers tipped 
“ with beautiful green.” In the female of the Urosticte I 
noticed extremely minute or rudimental white tips to the two 
outer of the four central black tail-feathers ; so that here we 
have an indication of change of some kind in the plumage of 
tliis species. If wo grant the possibility of the central tail- 
feathers of the male varying in wluteness, there is nothing strange 
in such variations having been sexually selected. The white 
tips, together with the small white ear-tufts, certainly add, ns 
the Duke of Argyll admits, to the beauty of the male ; and 
whiteness is apparently appreciated by other birds, as may be 
inferred from such cases as the snow-white male of the Bell-bird. 
The statement made by Sir R. Heron should not be forgotten, 
namely, that his i)eahcns, when debarred from access to the pied 
ixjacock, would not unite with any other male, and during that 
season produced no offspring. Nor is it strange that variations 
in t}>e tail-feathers of the Urosticte should have been specially 
selochHi for the sake of ornament, for the next succeeding genus 
in the family takes its name of Metallura from the splendour of 
these feathers. We have, moreover, good evidence that humming- 
birds take especial pains in displaying their tail-feathers ; Mr. 
Belt,^^ after describing the beauty of the Fhrlsitga meiiivifm, says, 
** I have seen the female sitting on a branch, and two males 
dis[>laying their charms in front of her. One would shoot up 
“ like a rocket, then suddenly exjmndiug the snow-white tail, like 
“ an inverted parachute, slowly descend in front of her, turning 

“ round gradually to show off back and front The 

expanded white tail covered more space than all the rest of the 
“ bird, and was evidently the grand feature in the performance. 
'' Whilst one male was descending, the other would shoot up 
and come slowly down expanded. The entertainment would 
‘‘ end in a fight Ixjtween the two performers ; but w'hether the 
most Ixiautiful or the most pugnacious was the accepted 
“ suitor, I know not,” Mr. Gould, after describing the peculiar 
plumage of the Urosticte, adds, " that ornament and variety is 
the sole object, I have myself but little doubt.” “ If this bo 
admitted, we can perceive tliat the males which during former 
times were decked in the most elegant and novel manner would 
have gained an advantage, not in the ordinary struggle for life, 
but in rivalry with other males, and would have left a larger 
number of offspring to inherit their newly-acquired beauty. 

** ‘The Naturalist in Nicaragua/ * Introduction to tha Ti-ochi- 

1874, p. 112 Ud«/ 1861, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BIBDS — contih ued. 

rHscussioQ as to whj the males alone of some species, and both aeiei of 
others, are brightly coloured — Ousexually-limited iuhcntauce, asapjdied 
to various structures and to brightly-coloured plumage — Nidificiition in 
relation to colour — Loss of nuj>tial plumage during the winter. 

We have in this chapter to consider, wliy the females of ntany 
birds have not acquired the same ornaments as the male ; and 
why, on the other hand, both sexes of many other birds are 
equally, or almost equally, ornamented? In the following 
copter we shall consider the few cases in which the female is 
more conspicuously coloured than the male. 

In my * Origin of Species I briefly suggested that the long 
tail of the peacock would bo inconvenient, and the conspicuous 
black colour of the male capercailzie dangerous, to the female 
during the period of incubation; and conse<iucntly tliat the 
transmission of these characters from the male to the female 
offspring bad been checked through natural selection. I still 
think that this may have occurred in some few instances : but 
after mature reflection on all the facts which 1 have been able to 
collect, I am now inclined to believe that when the sexes differ, 
the successive variations have generally l)een from the first 
limited in their transmhsion to the same sex in which they first 
arose. Since my remarks appeared, the subject of sexual 
coloration has been discussed in some very interesting papers 
by Mr. Wallace,* who believes that in almost all cases the 
successive variations tended at first to be transmitted equally 
to both sexes; but that the female was saved, through natural 
selection, from acquiring the conspicuous colours of the male, 
owing to the danger which she would thus have incurred during 
incubation. 

This view necessitates a tedious discussion on a difficult 
point, namely, whether the transmission of a character, which is 
at first inherited by both sexes, can be subsequently limited in 
its transmission to one sex alone by means of natural selection. 
We must bear in mind, as shewn in the preliminary chapter on 
sexuaJ selection, that characters which are limi^ in their 
development to one sex are always latent in the other. An 

* Foarth edition, 1866, p. 241. 1867. ‘ Journal of Travel,* voL L 

• * Westminster Review,* July, 1868, p. 73. 
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imaginary illustration will best aid us in seeing the difficulty of 
the case : we may suppose that a fancier wished to make a 
breed of pigeons, in which the males alone should be colonred 
of a pale blue, whilst the females retained their former slaty 
tint As with pigeons characters of all kinds are usually trans- 
mitted to both sexes equally, the fancier would have to try to 
convert this latter form of inheritance into sexually-limited 
transmission. All that he could do would be to persevere in 
selecting every male pigeon which was in the least degree of a 
paler blue; and the natural result of this process, if steadily 
carried on for a long time, and if the pale variations were 
strongly inherited or often recurred, would be to make his 
whole stock of a lighter blue. But our fancier would be com- 
ixlled to match, generation after generation, his pale blue males 
with slaty females, for he wishes to keep the latter of this 
colour. The result would generally be the production either of 
a mongrel piebald lot, or more probably the speedy and 
complete loss of the pale-blue tint; for the primordial slaty 
colour would be transmitted with prepotent force. Supposing, 
however, that some pale-blue males and slaty females were 
produced during each successive generation, and were always 
crossed together ; then the slaty females would have, if I may 
Use the expression, much blue blood in their veins, for their 
fathers, grandfathers, Ac., will all have been blue birds. Under 
those circumstances it is conceivable (though I know of no 
distinct facts rendering it probable) that the slaty females might 
acquire so strong a latent tendency to pale-blueness, that they 
would not destroy this colour in their male offspring, their 
female offspring still inheriting the slaty tint. If so the desired 
end of making a breed with the two sexes permanently different 
in colour might bo gained. 

The extreme importance, or rather necessity in the above case 
of the desired character, namely, pale-blueness, being present 
though in a latent state in the female, so that the male offspring 
should not be deteriorated, will be best appreciated as follows : 
the male of Soammerring's pheasant has a tail thirty-seven 
inches in length, whilst that of the female is only eight inches; 
the tail of the male common pheasant is about twenty inches, 
and that of the female twelve inches long. Now if the female 
Soemmerring pheasant with her sUrn't tail were crossed with the 
male common pheasant, there can be no doubt that the male 
hybrid offspring would have a much lougtr tail than that of the 
pure oflGspring of the common pheasant. On the other hand, if 
the female common pheasant, with a tail much longer than that 
of the iemale Soemmerring pheasant, were crossed with the male 
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of the latter, the male hybrid offspriug would have a much 
siforter tail tlian that of the pure offspring of Scenimerring^R 
pheasant.* 

Our fancier, in order to make his new breed with the males 
of a pale-blue tint, and the females unchanged, would have to 
continue selecting the males during many generations; and 
each stage of paleness would have t<:» Ih) fixed in the males, 
and rendered latent in the females. The task would l>o an 
extremely difficult one, and has never been tried, but might 
possibly be successfully carried out. Tlio chief ol*sta<’le would 
be the early and complete loss of the ]>ak^-blue tint, from the 
necessity of rciterate<l crosses with tlio slaty fi mule, the latter 
not having at first any latent tendency to pnxiuce pale- bine 
offspring. 

On the other hand, if one or two males were to vary ever so 
slightly in idleness, and the variations were from the first 
limitwl in their transmission to the male sex, the task of making 
a new breed of the desired kind would l)c easy, for such males 
would simjily have to bo selected and matched with ordinary 
females. An analogous case has actually occurred, for there ore 
breeds of the pigeon in Belgium* in which the males alone are 
marked with black 6tri». So again Mr. Tegetmeier has recently 
shewn that dragons not rarely produce silver-coloured birds, 
which are almost always hens; and he himself has bred ten 
such female.^. It is on the other hand a very unusual event 
when a silver male is produced; so that nothing would lie 
easier, if desired, than to make a breed of dragons w ith blue 
males and silver females. Tliis tendency is indeed so strong 
that when Mr. Tegetmeier at last got a silver male and matched 
him with one of the silver females, he cx|;>ected to get a breed 
with both sexes thus coloured; he was however disa]>j)ointed, 
for the young male reverted to the blue colour of bis grand- 
father, the young female alone l)eii)g silver. No doubt with 
patience this tendency to reversion in tlie males, roared from an 
occasional silver male matcheti with a silver hen, might 1)0 
eliminated, and then both sexes w'ould Ije coloured alike ; and 
this very process has been followed with success by Mr. 
ilsquilant in the case of silver turbits. 

With fowls, variations of colour, limited in their transmis- 
sion to the male sex, habitually occur. When this form of 

* Temminck says that the tail of For the common pheasant, se*^ 
the female PfuisianuB SfjnnmerriHfjii Macgiliirray, * Hist. Brit. Birds/ 
is only six inches long, * Planches vol. i. pp. 118~121, 
colon^s/ vol. V. 1838, pp. 487 and * I>r, Chapuis, * Le Pigeon Voyiu 
488: the measurements above given geur Beige,’ 18tfr», p. 87r 
were made for me by Mr. Sclater. * The * Field,’ ^pt. 1872. 
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inheritance prevails, it might well happen that some of the 
successive variations would be transferred to the female, who 
would then slightly resemble the male, as actually occurs in 
some breeds. Or again, the greater number, but not all, of the 
successive steps might be transferred to lx>th sexes, and the 
female would then closely resemble the male. There can hardly 
1)0 a doubt that this is the cause of the male pouter pigeon 
having a somewhat larger crop, and of the male carrier pigeon 
having somewhat larger wattles, than their respective females ; 
for fanciers have not selected one sex more tlian the other, and 
have had no wish that these characters should be more strongly 
displayed in the male than in the female, yet this is the case 
with l>oth breeds. 

The same process would have to bo followed, and the same 
difficulties encountered, if it were desired to make a breed with 
the hiuiales alone of some new colour. 

Lastly, our fancier might wish to make a breed with the two 
sexes difiering from each other, and both from the parent- 
species. Hero the difficulty would be extreme, unless the suc- 
cessive variations wore from the first sexually limited on both 
sides, and then there would bo no difficulty. Wo see this with 
the fowl ; thus the two sexes of the pencilled Hamburghs differ 
greatly from each other, and from the two sext« of the abori- 
ginal (hiUus haiikiva ; and both are now kept constant to their 
standard of excellence by continued selection, which would bo 
impotvsible unless the distinctive characters of both were limited 
in their transmission. The Spanish fowl offers a more curious 
case ; the male has an immense comb, but some of the successive 
variations, by the accumulation of which it was acquired, appear 
to have l*eeu transferred to the female ; for she has a comb many 
times larger tlian that of the females of the parent-species. But 
the comb of the female differs in one respect from that of the 
male, for it is apt to lop over ; and within a recent period it has 
been ordered by the fancy that this should always 1x3 the case, 
and success has quickly followid the order. Now the lopping of 
the comb must bo sexually limited in its transmission, otherwise 
it would prevent the comb of the male from being perfectly 
upright, which would bo abhorrent to every fancier. On the 
other hand, the uprightness of the comb in the male must 
likewise be a sexually-limited character, otherwise it would 
prevent the c^mb of the female from lopping over. 

From the foregoing illustrations, we see that even with almost 
unlimited time at command, it would be an extremely difficult 
and complex, perhaps an impossible process, to change one form 
of transmission into the other through selection. Therefore, 
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without distinct evidonoe in each case, I am unwilling to admit 
that this has been effected in natural species. On the other 
hand, by means of successive variations, which were from tlie 
first sexually limited in their transmission, there would not be 
the least difficulty in rendering a male bird widely different in 
colour or in any other character from the female; the latter 
being left unaltered, or shghtly altered, or specially modified for 
the sake of protection. 

As bright colours are of service to the males in their rivalry 
with other males, such colours would Iw selected, whether or 
not they were transmitted exclusively to the same sex. Conse- 
quently the females might be exp<‘cted often to partake of the 
brightness of the males to a greater or less degree; and this 
occurs with a host of species. If all the successive variations 
were transmitted eiiually to both sexes, the females would be 
indistinguishable from the males ; and this likewise occurs with 
many birds. If, however, dull colours were of high importance 
for the safety of the female during incubatioD, as with many 
ground birds, the females which varied in brightness, or w^hich 
received through inheritance from the males any marked ac- 
cession of brightness, would sooner or later be destroyed. But 
the tendency in the males to continue for an indefinite period 
transmitting to their female offspring their own brightness, 
would have to be eliminated by a change in the form of in- 
heritance; and this, as shewm by our previous illustration, 
would be extremely difficult The more prol)al>lo result of the 
long-continued destruction of the more brightly-coloured females, 
supposing the equal form of transmission to prevail, would lie 
the lessening or annihilation of the bright colours of the males, 
owing to their continual crossing with the duller females. It 
would be tedious to follow out all the other possible results; 
but I may remind the reader that if sexually-limited variatious 
in brightness occurred in the females, even if they were not in 
the least injurious to them and conscKiuently were not elimi- 
nated, yet they woiiid not be favoured or selected, for the male 
usually accepts any female, and docs not select the more at- 
tractive individuals; consequently those variations would bo 
liable to be lost, and would have little influence on the character 
of the race ; and this will aid in aooounting for the females being 
commonly duller-coloured than the males. 

In the eighth chapter instances were given, to which many 
might here be added, of variations occurring at various ages, and 
inherited at the corresponding age. It was also shewn that va- 
riations which occur late in life are commonly transmitted to the 
same sex in which they first appear ; whilst variations occurring 
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early in life are apt to be transmitted to both sexes ; not that all 
the cases of sexual ly-limited transmission can thus be accounted 
for. It was further shewn that if a male bird yaried by be- 
coming brighter whilst young, such variations would be of no 
service until the age for reproduction had arrived, and there 
was competition between rival males. But in the case of birds 
living on the ground and commonly in need of the protection of 
dull colours, bright tints would be far more dangerous to the 
young and incxpenenccd, than to the adult males. Gonso- 
qnonWy the males which varied in brightness whilst young 
would suffer much destruction and be eliminated through 
natural selection ; on the other hand, the males which varied in 
this manner when nearly mature, notwithstanding that they 
were exposed to some additional danger, might survive, and 
from being favoured through sexual selection, would procreate 
their kind. As a rehition often exists between the period of 
variation and the form of transmission, if the bright-coloured 
young males were destroyed and the mature ones were suc- 
cessful in their courtship, the males alone would acquire bril- 
liant colours and would transmit them exclusively to their 
male offspring. But I by no means wish to maintain that the 
inffuence of age on the form of transmission, is the sole cause of 
the great difference in brilliancy between the sexes of many 
birds. 

When the sexes of biixls differ in colour, it is interesting to 
determine whether the males alone have been modified by sexual 
select ion, the females having boen left unchanged, or only partially 
and indirectly thus changed ; or whether the females have been 
8(X!cially modified through natural selection for the sake of pro- 
tection. I will tliorefore discuss this question at some length, 
even more fully than its intrinsic importance deserves ; for various 
curious collateral points may thus bo conveniently considered. 

Iksfopo we enter on the subject of colour, more esj^ecialJy in 
reference to Mr. Wallace’s conclusions, it may be useful to 
discuss some other sexual difforonces under a similar point of 
view. A breed of fowls formerly existed in Germany* in which 
the hens wore furnished with spurs ; they were good layers, but 
they so greatly disturbed their nests with their spurs that they 
could not be allowed to sit on their own eggs. Hence at one time 
it appeared to me proliable that with the females of the wild 
Gallinaceie the development of spurs hod been checked through 
natural selection, from the injury thus caused to their nests. 
This seemed all the more prolmble, as wing-spurs, which would 
not be ii\juriou8 during incubation, are often as well-developed 
* Bcchttcin, * Nnturgench. Deutachlands,* 1793, B. iii. b. 339. 
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in the female as in the male; though in not a few cases they are 
rather larger in the male. When the male is furnished with 
Icg-spurs the female almost always exliibits rudiments of them, 
— the rudiment sometimes consisting of a mere scale, os in 
Gallus. Hence it might be argued that the females had al>ori* 
ginally been furnished with well-developt‘d spurs, but that these 
had sulisequently been lost through disuse or natural selection. 
But if this view be admitted, it would have to l)c extended to 
innumerable other cases; and it jmi)lie.s that the female pro- 
genitors of the existing spur-bearing .sjK^cies were once encum- 
bered with an injurious appendage. 

In some few genera and species, as in Gallopordix, Acomus, 
and the Javan peacock {Pavo muticn:^), the females, as w'ell as 
the males, possess well-developed log-.*?pu rs. A re we to infer from 
this fact, that they construct a differ<‘nt sort of nest from that 
made by their nearest allies, and not liable to }>e injured by their 
spurs ; so that the spurs have not be< n removed. Or are we to 
suppose that the females of these several s)xjcies especially require 
spurs for their defence? It is a more )>robable conclusion that 
both the presence and absence of spurs in the females result 
from different laws of inheritance having prevailwl. intliq^en- 
dently of natural selection. With the many females in wliich 
spurs appear as rudiments, we may conclude that some few of 
the successive variations, through which they were develoiied in 
the males, occurred very early in life, and were consequently 
transferred to the females. In the other and much rarer cases, 
in w’hich the females possess fully develojied sjuirs, wc may 
conclude that all the successive variations were transfi;rred to 
them ; and that they gradually acquired and inherited the iiabit 
of not disturbing their nests. 

The vocal organs and the feathers variously-modified for pro- 
ducing sound, as well as the proper instincts for using them, 
often differ in the two sexes, but are sometimes the same in lx>th. 
Can such differences be accounted for by the males having 
acquired these organs and instincts, whilst the females have 
been saved from inheriting them, on account of tim danger to 
which they would have been exposed by attracting the attention 
of birds or beasts of prey ? This does not seem to me proliablo, 
when we think of the multitude of birds which with impunity 
gladden the country with their voices during the spring.^ It is 

7 Daises Barrington, however, cubatton. lie adds, that a similar 
thought it probable (* Phil. Transact.* view may ^K>ssibly account lor the 
1773, p. 1^) that few female birds lofenoriiy of the female to the 
sing, because the talent would have male in plumage, 
been dangerous to them during in- 
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a fiafor conclusion that, as vocal and instrumental organs arc of 
special service only to the males during their courtship, these 
organs were developed through sexual selection and their con- 
stant use in that sex alone —the successive variations and the 
efifocts of use having been from the first more or less limited in 
transmission to the male offspring. 

Many analogous cases could l)e adduced ; those for instance of 
the ]»lumes on the head being generally longer in the male than 
in tile female, sometimes of equal length in both sexes, and 
ocauiionally alisent in the female, — these several cases occuring 
in th<^ same group of birds. It would l»e difficult to account for 
such a difference l)otwoen the sexes by the female having been 
lieiiefited by ]>osKt^sing a slightly shorter crest than the male, 
and its constMjiunt diminution or complete suppression through 
natural selection, lint I will take a more favourable case, 
namely the length of the tail. The long train of the peacock 
would liavc Ken not only inconvenient hut dangerous to the 
jxjahen during the period of incuKtion and whilst accompany- 
ing her jonng. Hence there is not the least a pritH improba- 
bility in the development of her tail having been checked 
through natural selection. But the females of various phea- 
sants, which apjiarcntly are exposed on their oj^on nests to as 
much danger as the )X)alM?n, have tails of considerable length. 
The females as well as the males of the Menura nitjurba have 
long tails, and they build a domed nest, which is a great 
anomaly in so large a bird. Naturalists have wondered how the 
female Menura could manage her tail during incnlmtion ; but it 
is now known** that she ‘‘enters the nest head first, and then 
“ turms round with her tail somotimos over her Imck, but more 
“ often bent round by her side. Thus in time the tail lx>oomea 

quite askew, and is a tolerable guide to the length of time the 
“ bird has been sitting.” Both sexes of an Australian kingfisher 
{TunyfiipUra sylvia) have the middle tail-feathers greatly length- 
ened, and Uie female makes bor nest in a hole ; and as I am 
informed by Mr. li. B. Shari)o these feathers become much 
crumpled during inculmtiou. 

In these two latter cases the great length of the tail-feathers 
must be in some degree inconvenient to the female ; and as in both 
species the tail feathers of the female are somewhat shorter than 
those of the male, it might be argued tliat their full development 
bad been prevented through natural selection. But if the 
development of the tail of the peahen had been chocked only 
when it liecamo inconveniently or dangerously great, she would 
have retained a much longer tail than she actually possesses ; 

• Mr. RamsHy, in ♦ Proc, Zoolog. Soc,* 1868, p. 50, 
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for her tail is not nearly so long» rolativoly to the size of her 
body, as that of many female pheasants, nor longer than that 
of the female turkey. It must also he l>orue in mind, that in 
accordance with this Tiew as soon as the tail of the peahen 
became dangerously long, and its development was consequently 
checked, she would have continually reacted on her male pro- 
geny, and thus have prevented the jxjacock from acquiring his 
present magnificent train. We may therefore infer that the 
length of the tail in the i)eacock and its shortness in the pea- 
hen are the result of the requisite variations in the male having 
been from the first transmitted to the male oflfspring alone. 

We are led to a nearly similar conclusion with rcsixjct to tlie 
length of the tail in the various s|)ecieB of pheasants. In the Eared 
pheasant aurituiu) the tail is of equal length in lH)th 

sexes, namely, sixteen or seventeen inches ; in the common phea- 
sant it is about twenty inches long in the male and twelve in the 
female ; in Seemmerring’s pheasant, thirty-seven inches in the 
male and only eight in the female; and lastly in lU^ve's phea- 
sant it is sometimes actually seventy-two inchas long in the male 
and sixteen in the female. Thus in the several specias, the tail of 
the female differs much in length, irres|>ectively of that of the 
male ; and this can be accounted for, as it seems to me, with 
much more probability, by the laws of inh(?ritance,— that is by 
the successive variations having Ixjen from the first more or less 
closely limited in their transmission to the male sex, than by the 
agency of natural selection, resulting from the length of tail l)oing 
more or less injurious to the females of these several allied species. 

We may now consider Mr. Wallace’s arguments in regard to 
the sexual coloration of birds. He believes that the bright tints 
originally acquired through sexual selection by the males, would 
in all, or almost all cases, have been transmitted to the females, 
unless the transference had been checked through natural selec- 
tion. I may here remind the reader that various facts opposed 
to this view have already been given under reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, and lepidoptera. Mr. Wallace rests his ^lief chiefiy, 
but not exclusively, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
on the following statement,* that when lx>th sexes are coloured 
in a very conspicuous manner, the nest is of such a nature 
as to conceal the sitting bird; but when there is a mark^ 
contrast of colour between the sexes, the male being gay and 
the female dull-coloured, the nest is open and exposes the 
Bitting bird to view. This coincidence, as far os it goes, cer^ 
tainlj seems to favour the belief that the females which sit on 
• ‘Journal of Travel,* edited by A. Murray, vol. i. 18G8, p. 78. 
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open nests have l»cen specially modified for the sake of protec- 
tion ; but we shall presently see that there is another and more 
prohahlo explanation^ namely, that eonspicuons females have 
acquirtul the instinct of building domed nests oftener than dull- 
coloured birds. Ulr. Wallace admits that there are, as might 
have been expected, some exceptions to his two rules, but it is a 
question whether the exceptions are not so numerous as seriously 
to invalidate them. 

There Is in the first jilace much truth in the Duke of Argyll’s 
remark that a large domed nest is more conspicuous to an 
enemy, especially to all tree-haunting carnivorous animals, than 
a smaller ojxjn nest. Nor must Ave forget that with many birds 
whitih build open nests, the male sits on the eggs and aids the 
female in feeding the young: this is the case, for instance, with 
Pynnuja ono of the most splendid birds in the United 

Stiites, the male Ixing vermilion, and the female light brownish- 
gr(M:*n. Now if brilliant colours had been extremely dangerous 
to birds whilst sitting on their open nests, the males in these 
oases would have suffered greatly. It might, however, be of 
such panimouut importance to the male to be brilliantly coloured, 
in order to l)eai his rivals, that this may have more than com- 
pensated some add^ional danger. 

Mr. Wallace admits that with the King-crows (Dicrurns), 
Orioles, and Pittidse, the females are conspicuously coloured, 
yet build open nests ; but he urges that the birds of the first 
group are highly pugnacious and could defend themselves ; that 
those of the second group take extreme care in concealing their 
open nests, but this does not invariably hold good ; ** and that 
with the birds of the third group the females are brightly 
coloured chiefly on the under surface. Besides these cases, 
pigeons which are sometimes brightly, and almost always con- 
spicuously coloured, and which are notoriously liable to the 
attacks of birds of prey, offer a serious exception to the rule, for 
they almost always build open and exposed nests. In another 
large family, that of the humming-birds, all the species build 
open nests, yet with some of the most gorgeous species the sexes 
are alike ; and in the mi^rity, the females, though less brilliant 
than the males, are brightly coloured. Nor can it be maintained 
that all female humming-birds, which are brightly coloured, 
escape detection by their tints Ixjing green, for some display on 
their upper surfaces red, blue, and other colours.^ 

*• * Journal of Travel,’ edited by *• Jerdon, * Bird* of India,* vol. 
A. Murray, vol. i. 18US, p. 281. ii. p. 108. Gov.ld*t < Handbook of 
Audubon, * Ornitnological Bio- the Birds of Australia,* vol. i. p. 463. 
graphy,* vol. i. p. 233. ** For instance, the fbmale Eup 9 - 
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In regard to birds which build in holes or construct domed 
nests, other advantages, as Mr. Wallace remarks, besides con- 
cealment are gained, such as shelter from the rain, greater 
warmth, and in hot countries protection from the sun ; so that 
it is no valid objection to his view that many birds having both 
sexes obscurely coloured build concealed nests.'* The female 
Horn-bill (lUictrm), for instance, of India and Africa is protected 
during incubation with extraordinary care, for she plasters up 
with her otvti excrement the orifice of the hole in which she sits 
on her eggs, leaving only a small orifice through which the male 
feeds her ; she is thus kept a close prisoner during the whole 
period of incubation;'* yet female horn-bills are not more con 
spicuously coloured than many other birds of equal size which 
build open ne.sts. It is a more serious objection to Mr. Wallace's 
view, as is admitted by him, that in some few groups the males 
are brilliantly coloured and the females obscure, and yet the 
latter hatch their eggs in domed nests. This is the case with the 
Grallinm of Australia, the Superb Warblers (Malurida) of the 
same country, the Sun-birds (Nectariniae), and with several of 
the Austi-alian Honey-suckers or Meliphagidce.'’ 

If wo look to the birds of England we shall see that there is no 
close and general relation between the coloi\{s of the female and 
the nature of the nest which is constructed. Aliout forty of our 
British birds (excluding those of large size which could defend 
themselves) build in holes in baxiks, rocks, or trees, or construct 
domed nests. If we take the colours of the female goldfinch, 
bullfinch, or blackbird, as a standard of the degree of con- 
spicuousness, which is not highly dangerous to the sitting 
female, then out of the above forty birds, the females of only 
twelve can be considered as conspicuous to a dangerous degree, 

tomena macroura has the head and very hot weather, when the snn 
tail dark blue with reddish loins; was shining brightly, as if their 
the female Lampomis jjorphyrurus eggs would be thus injured, than 
is blackish-green on the upper duringcool,clondy,or rainy weather, 
surface, with the lores and sides of I may specify, as instances of 

the throat crimson; the female doll-colonred birds building con- 
Eulampia jwjularia has the top of cealed nests, the species belonging 
the head and back green, but the to eight Australian genera, de* 
loins and the tail are crimson, scribed in Gould's * Handbook of the 
Many other instances of highly Birds of Australia,* vol. i. pp. 340, 
conspicuous females could be given. 362, 365, 383, 387, 389, 391, 414. 
See Mr. Gould’s imigniHcent work *• Mr. C. Home, ‘Proc. Zoolog. 
on this family. Soc.* 1869, p. 243. 

Mr. Salvia noticed in Guate- On the nidification and colours 

mala (Mbis,* 1864, p. 375) that of these tatter species, see Qruld’s 
humming-birds were much more * Handbook,* &c., vol. i. pp. 504 527. 
unwilling to leave their nests during 
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the remaining twenty-eight being inconspicuous.*® Nor is there 
any close relation within the same genus between a well-pro- 
nounced difference in colour between the sexes, and the nature 
of the nest constructed. Thus the male house sparrow {Passer 
(ionusticus) differs much from the female, the male tree-sparrow 
(P, montanns) hardly at all, and yet both build well-concealed 
nests. The two sexes of the common fly-catcher {Musioapa 
grhohi) can hardly Iw distinguished, whilst the sexes of the 
pied fly-catcher (if. luctima) differ considerably, and both 
species build in boles or conceal their nests. The female black- 
bird {Tardus merula) differs much, the female cing-ouzel (T, 
turqtiatus) differs less, and the female common thrush (T. musicus) 
hardly at all from their respective males ; yet all build open nests. 
On the other hand, tlie not very distantly-allied water-ouzel 
(^CiiicLus aguaticus) builds a domed nest, and the sexes differ 
about as much as in the ring-ouzel. The black andHped grouse 
{Tetrao tdrix and 7’. scotkus) build open nests in equally well- 
concealed spots, but in the one sjxicies the sexes differ greatly, 
and in the other very little. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing objections, I cannot doubt, 
after reading Mr. Wallace’s excellent essay, that looking to the 
birds of the world, a large majority of the species in which the 
females are conspicuously coloured (and in this case the males 
with rare exceptions are equally conspicuous), build concealed 
nests for the sake of protection. Mr. Wallace enumerates*® a 
long series of groups in which this rule holds good ; but it will 
suffice hero to give, ns histances, the more familiar groups of 
kingfishers, toucans, trogons, puff- birds (Capitonidaa), plantain- 
eaters (Musophagm), woodpeckers, and parrots. Mr. Wallace 
l>elieves that in those groups, os the males gradually acquired 
through sexual selection their brilliant colours, these were 
transferred to the females and were not eliminated by natural 
selection, owing to the protection which they already ezyoyed 

1 have coQsalted, on this sub- boarula (?); Erithacus (?); Fru- 
ject, Macgillivray's * Briti.sh Birds,’ ticola, 2 sp. ; Saxicola ; Ruticilla, 2 
and though doubts may be enter- sp. ; Sylvia, 3 sp. ; Pams, 3 sp. ; 
tinned in some cases in regard to Mecistura; Anorthnra; Certhia; 
the degree of concealment of the Sitta; Yunx; Muscicapa, 2 sp. ; 
nest, and to the degree of con- Hirundo, 3 sp. ; and Cypselos. The 
spicuousness of the female, yet the females of the following 12 birds 
following birds, which all lay their may be considered as conspicuous, 
eggs in holes or in domed nests, can according to the some standard, 
hardly be considered, by the above viz,, Pastor, Motacilla alba. Par us 
standard, as conspicuous : Passer, major and P. cieruleus, [Jpupa. Picus, 
2 species ; Sturnus, of which the 4 sp., Ooracias, Alcedo, nnd Merops. 
female is considerably less brilliant * Journal of Travel,* edited by 

than the male; Cincius ; Motacilla A. Murray, vol. i. p. 78. 
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from ihoir maimer of nidificatioo. According to this view, their 
present maimer of nesting was acquired Iwfore tlioir present 
colours. But it seems to me much more probable that in most 
cases, as the females were gradually rendered more and more 
brilliant from partaking of the colours of the male, they were 
gradually led to change their instincts (supposing that they 
originally built open nests), and to seek protection by building 
domed or concealed nests. No one who studies, or instance, 
Audubon’s account of the differences in the nests of the same 
species in the Northern and Southern United Statc8,“® will feel 
any great diSculty in admitting that birds, either by a change 
(in the strict sense of the word) of their habits, or through the 
natural selection of so-called spontaneous variations of instinct, 
might readily be led to modify their manner of nesting. 

This way of viewing tlie relation, as far as it holds good, 
between the bright colours of female birds and their manner of 
nesting, receives some support from certain cases occurring in 
the Sahara Desert. Here, as in most other deserts, various birds, 
and many other animals, have had their colours adapted in a 
wonderful manner to the tints of the surrounding sorfskH^ 
Nevertheless there are, as I am informed by the Rev. Mr. 
Tristram, some curious exceptions to the rule ; thus the male of 
the Mmdioda cyahea is conspicuous from his bright blue colour, 
and the female almost equally conspicuous from her mottled 
brown and white plumage ; both sexes of two species of Dio- 
molsca are of a lustrous black ; so that these three species are far 
from receiving protection from their colours, yet they are able to 
survive, for they have acquired the habit of taking refuge from 
danger in holes or crevices in the tocks. 

With respect to the alxive groups in which the females are 
conspicuously coloured and build concealed nests, it is not 
necessary to suppose that each separate species had its nidifying 
instinct specially modified ; but only that the early progem'tors 
of each group were gradually led to build domed or concealed 
nests, a^ afterwards transmitted this instinct, together with 
their bright colours, to their modified descendants. As far as it 
can be trusted, the conclusion is interesting, that sexual selection, 
together with equal or nearly equal inheritance by both sexes, 
have indirectly determined the maimer of nidification of whole 
groups of birds. 

According to Mr. Wallace, even in the groups in which the 
females, from being protected in domed nests during incubation, 

See many stateroenta in the the nests of Italian birds by Eugenio 
'Oinaithological Biography.* See, Bettoni, in the *Atti della S<^eU 
also, some enrions observations on Italiana,* Vol. xi. p. 487. 
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have not had their bright colours eliminated through natural 
selection, the males often differ in a slight, and occasionally in a 
considerable degree, from the females. This is a significant fact, 
for such differences in colour must be accounted for by some of 
the variations in the males having been from the first limited in 
transmission to the same sex ; os it can hardly be maintained that 
these differences, especially when very slight, serve as a protec- 
tion to the female. Thus all the species in the splendid group 
of tlie Trogons build in holes ; and Mr. Gould gives figures ^ of 
both sexes of twenty-five species, in all of which, with one partial 
exception, the sexes differ sometimes slightly, sometimes oon- 
spciuously, in colour, — the males being always finer than the 
females, though the latter are likewise beautiful. All the species 
of kingfishers build in holes, and with most of the species the 
sexes are equally brilliant, and thus far Mr. Wallace’s rule holds 
good ; but in some of the Australian species the colours of the 
females are rather less vivid than those of the male ; and in one 
splendidly-coloured species, the sexes differ so much that they 
were at first thought to be specifically distinct.^ Mr. R. B. Sharpe, 
who has especially studied tliis group, has sliewn me some 
American species (Ceryle) in which the breast of the male is 
l)elted with black. Again, in Carcineutes, the difference between 
the sexes is conspicuous : in the male the upper surface is dull- 
blue banded with black, the lower surface being partly fawn- 
coloured, and there is much red about the head ; in the female 
the upfwr surface is reddish-brown banded with black, and the 
lower surface white with black markings. It is an interesting 
fact, as showing how the same peculiar style of sexual colouring 
often characterises allied forms, that in tlireo species of Dacelo 
the male differs from the female only in the tail being dull-blue 
banded with black, whilst that of the female is brown with 
blackish bars ; so that here the tail differs in colour in the tw(» 
sexes in exactly the same manner as the whole upper surface in 
the two sexes of Carcineutes. 

With parrots, which likewise build in holes, we find analogous 
cases : in most of the species both sexes are brilliantly coloured 
and indistinguishable, but in not a few species the males are 
coloured ratW more vividly than the females, or even very 
differently from them. Thus, besides other strongly-marked 
differences, the whole under surface of the male King Lory 
(Aj/romtefut is scarlet, whilst the throat and chest of 

the female is green tinged with r^ ; in the Euphtma 

** See hie * Monograph of the * Handbook to the Birds of Atss- 
Trogonidee,* hret edition. tralia,’ vol. i. p. 133; see, also, pp. 

” Namely Cyanalcyon. Gould’s .130, 136. 
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there is a similar difference, the face and wing-coverts moreover 
of the female being of a paler blue than in the male.® In the 
family of the tits (Parhta), which build concealed nests, the 
female of our common blue tomtit (Varus rctrulvus) is “much 
less brightly coloured ” than the male ; and in the magnificent 
Sultan yellow tit of India the difference is greater.^* 

Again in the great group of the woodpeckers,® the sexes are 
generally nearly alike, but in the Mtyajncus vulidas all those 
parts of the head, neck, and breast, which are crimson in the 
male are pale brown in the female. As in several woodpeckers 
the head of the male is bright crimson, whilst that of the female 
is plain, it occurred to me that tliia coUmr might possibly make 
the female dangerously conspicuous, whenever she put her head 
out of the hole containing her nest, and consequently that this 
colour, in accordance with Mr. \Yaflace*s >)elief, liad Ixjcn elimi- 
nated. This view is strengthened by what Malherlxi states with 
respect to Jndopkus carlotta ; namely, that the young females, 
like the young males, have some crimson about their heads, 
but tliat this colour djsapi)ears in the adult female, whilst it is 
intensified in the adult male. Ncvertheles.s the following con- 
siderations render this view extremely doubtful : the male takes 
a fair share in incutation,® and would be thus almost equally 
exposed to danger ; both sexes of many species have tlieir heacls 
of an eqiially bright crimson ; in other si^ecies the difference 
between the sexes in the amount of scarlet is so slight that it 
can hardly make any appreciable difference in the danger 
incurred ; and lastly, the colouring of the head in the two sexes 
often differs slightly in other ways. 

The cases, as yet given, of slight and graduated differences in 
colour between the males and females in the groups, in which as 
a general rule the sexes resemble each other, all relate to species 
wldch build domed or concealed nests. But similar gradations 
may likewise be observed in groups in which the sexes as a 
general rule resemble each other, but which build open nests. 
As 1 have before instanced the Australian parrots, so I may here 
ijlistance, without giving any details, the Australian pigeons.^ 
It deserves especial notice that in all these cases the slight 


** Every gradation of difference 
}>etween the sexes may be followed 
in the parroU of Australia. See 
Gould’s ^ Handbook/ &c., vol. ii. pp. 
14-102. 

Macgillivray^B * British Birds/ 
vol. ii. p. 433. Jerdon, * Birds of 
India,* vol. ii. p. 282. 

® All the following facts are 


taken from M. Malherbe's mag- 
nificent * Monographie des Picid^s,* 
1861. 

*• Audubon’s * Ornithological Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. ii. p. 75; see also the 
Mbis/ vol. i. p. 268. 

Gould’s * Handbook to the 
Birds of Australia,’ vol. ii. pp. 

140. 
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differences in plumage between the sexes are of the same general 
nature as the occasionally greater differences. A good illustra- 
tion of this fact has already been afforded by those kingfishers in 
which either the tail alone or the whole upper surface of the 
plumage differs in the same manner in the two sexes. Similar 
cases may be observed with parrots and pigeons. The differ- 
ences in colour between the sexes of the same species are, also, 
of the same general nature as the differences in colour between 
the distinct species of the same group. For when in a group in 
which the sexes are usually alike, the male differs considerably 
from the female, ho is not coloured in a quite new style. Hence 
we may infer that within the same group tho special colours of 
both sexes when they are alike, and the colours of the male, when 
he differs slightly or even considerably from tho female, have 
been in most cases determined by tho same general cause ; this 
being sexual selection. 

It is not probable, as has already been remarked, that differ- 
ences in colour between the sexes, when very slight, can be of 
service to the female as a protection. Assuming, however, that 
they are of service, they might bo thought to be cases of 
tiansitiou ; but we have no reason to believe that many species 
at any one time are undergoing change. Therefore we can 
hardly admit that tho numerous females which differ very 
slightly in colour from their males are now all commencing to 
become obscure for the sake of protection. Even if we consider 
somewhat more marked sexual differences, is it probable, for 
instance, that the head of the female chaffinch, — the crimson on 
tho breast of the female bullfinch,— tho green of the female 
greenfinch, — the crest of the female golden-crested wren, have 
all been rendered loss bright by tho slow process of selection for 
tho sake of protection ? 1 cannot think so ; and still less writh the 
slight differences between the sexes of th^ birds which build 
concealcMi nests. On tho other hand, the differences in colour be- 
tween the sexes, whether great or small, may to a large extent be 
explained on the principle of the successive variations, acquired 
by tho males through sexual selection, having been from the 
first more or less limited in their transmission to the females. 
That the degroe of limitation should differ in different speoies of 
the same group will not surprise any one who has studied the 
laws of inheritance, for they are so complex that they appear to 
ns in our ignorance to be capricious in their action.’* 

As far as 1 can discover there are few large groups of birds in 
which all the species have both sexes alike and brilliantly 

** See remarks to this effect in my work on ‘Variation under Domesti- 
cation,’ vol. ii. chap. xii. 
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coloured, but I hear from Mr. Sclater, that this appears to be the 
case with the Musophagro or plantain-eaters. Nor do I believe 
that any large group exists in which the sexes of all the species 
are w'idely dissimilar in colour : Mr. Wallace informs mo that 
the chatterers of S. America {Colimjuhv) offer one of the best 
instances ; but with some of the species, in which the male has a 
splendid red breast, the female exhibits some red on her breast ; 
and tiie females of other species show traces of the green and 
other colours of the males. Nevertheless we have a near 
approach to close sexual similarity or dissimilarity throughout 
several groui^s : and tliis, from what ha.s just l>ecn said of the 
fluctuating nature of inheritance, is a somewhat surprising 
circumstance. But that the same laws should largely prevail 
uith allied animals is not surprising. The domestic fowl lias 
produced a groat number of breeds and sub-breeds, and in these 
the sexes generally differ in plumage; so that it lias been 
noticed as an unusual circumstance wlien in certain siil>brccds 
they resemble each other. On the other hand, the domestic 
pigeon has likewise protluced a vast number of distinct breeds 
and sub-breed.s, and in these, with rare exceptions, the two sexes 
are identically alike. Therefore if other species of Gallus and 
Columba wore domesticated and varied, it would not bo rash to 
predict that similar rules of sexual similarity and dissimilarity, 
depending on the form of transmission, would hold good in both 
cases. In like manner the same fonn of transmission has gene- 
rally prevailed under nature throughout the same groups, 
although markefl exceptions to this rule occur. Thus within 
the same family or even genus, the sexes may Ih) identically alike, 
or very different in colour. Instances have already been given 
in the same genus, as with sparrow’s, fly-catchers, thrushes and 
grouse. In the family of pheasants the sexes of almost all the 
species are wonderfully dissimilar, but are quite alike in the 
eared pheasant or Cnmoptilon auritum. In two species of 
Chloephaga, a genus of geese, tho male cannot bo distinguished 
from the females, except by size ; whilst in tw^o others, tho sexes 
are so unlike that they might cosily bo mistaken for distinct 
fcpecies.*® 

The laws of inheritance can alone account for the following 
cases, in which the female acquires, late in life, certain characters 
proper to the male, and ultimately comes to resemble him more 
or less completely. Hero protection can hardly have come into 
ploy. Mr. Blyth informs me that the females of Oridun mdaoo- 
€iphalun and of some allied species, when sufficiently mature to 
breed, differ considerably in plumage from tho adult males ; but 
»• The ‘ Ibis,* vol. vi. I«f4, p. 122. 
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after the second or third moults they differ only in their beaks 
liaving a slight greenish tinge. In the dwarf bitterns (Ardetta), 
according to the same authority, the male acquires his final 
“ livery at the first moult, the female not before the third or 
** fourth moult; in the meanwhile she presents an intermediate 
“ garb, which is ultimately exchanged for the same livery as 

that of the male.*' So again the female Falco peref^rinus ac- 
quires her blue plumage more slowly than the male. Mr. 
Swinhoe states that with one of the Drongo shrikes {Dterurus 
rnacrvct^rcfiti) the male w'hilst almost a nestling, moults his soft 
brown plumage and l>ccome8 of a uniform glossy greenish-black ; 
but the female retains for a long time tlie white stri© and spots 
on the axillary feathers; and does not completely assume the 
uniform black colour of the male for three years. The same 
excellent obsc'rver remarks that in the spring of the second yeai 
the female sjK>onbill (Platalea) of China resembles the male of 
the first year, and that apparently it is not until the tliird spring 
tlmt she acquires the same adult ])lumage as that possessed by 
the male at a much earlier age. The female BomUjcilla cartAin- 
euttis differs very little from the male, but the appendages, which 
like beads of rod sealing-wax ornament the wing-feathers,*® are 
not developed in lier so early in life as in the male. In the male 
of an Indian parrakeot (/^nimyrnis Jamnirm) the upper mandible 
is coral-red from his earliest youth, but in the female, as Mr. 
Blyth has oHserved with caged and wild birds, it is at first black 
and docs not l)ecome red until the bird is at least a year old, at 
which age the sexes resemble each other in all respects. Both 
sexe.s of the wild turkey arc ultimately furnished with a tuft of 
bristles on the breast, but in two-year-old birds the tuft is about 
four inches long in the male and hardly apparent in the female ; 
when, however, the latter has reached her fourth year, it is from 
four to five inclios in length.** 

Those coses must not be confounded with those whore diseased 
or old females abnormally assume masculine characters, nor with 

3 ® When the male courts the fc- * Ibis,' vol. vi, 1864, p. 366. On 
male, these oruaineuts are vibrated, the hombycilla, Audubon's ‘Orni- 
nnd “ arc shewn oft’ to great advan- Iholog. Biography,' vol. i. p. 229. 
** tage,” on the outstretched wings ; On the Pala^ornis, see, also, Jordon, 
A. Leith Adams, * Field and Forest * Birds of India,' vol. i. p. 263. 
Hambies,' 1873, p. 153. On the wild turkey, Audubon, ibid. 

On Ai-dettai, Translation of vol. ». p. 15 ; but 1 hear from Judge 
Cuvier's * Kegue Animal,' by Mr. Oaton that in Illinois the female 
Blyth, footnote, p. 159. On the very rarely acquires a tuft. Analo- 
Poregnno Falcon, Mr. Blyth, in gous coses with the females of 
Chailcsworth's ‘ Mag. of Nat. Hist.* Petrocossyphus are given by Mr. 
vol. i. 1837, p. 304. On Dicrurus, R. B. Sharpe, * 1 * 100 . ISoolog. Soc, 

* Ibis,' 1863, p. 44. On the inatalea, 1872, p. 496. 
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those where fertile females, whilst young, acquire the characteiR 
of the male, through rariation or scHne unknown causa^ But 
all these cases have so much in common that they depend, 
according to the hypothesis of pangenesis, on gommules derived 
from each imrt of the male being present, though Intent, in tho 
female ; their develojHnont following on some slight change in 
the elective affinities of her constituent tissues. 

A few words must be added on changes of plumage in relation 
to the season of the year. From reasons formerly assigned there 
can bo little doubt that the elegant plumes, long pendant 
feathers, cre-ts, &c., of egrets, herons, and mtuiy other birds, 
which are developed and retained only during the summer, 
serve for ornamental and nuptial purposes, though common to 
both sexes. The female is thus rendered more conspicuous 
during the xxjriod of incubation than during the winter; but 
such birds as herons and egrets would be able to defend them- 
selves. As, however, plumes would probably bo inconvenient 
and certainly of no use during the winter, it is x)ossible that tho 
habit of moulting twice in tho year may have Ixjcn gradually 
acquired through natural selection for tho sake of cii.stiiig off 
inconvenient ornaments during the winter. But lias view 
eannot be extended to the many w'aders, whose stiminer and 
winter plumages differ very little in colour. With defenceless 
sixjcies, in which both sexes, or the males alone, become extremely 
conspicuous during the breeding-season, — or when the males 
acquire at this season such long wing or tail-feathers as to im jaxle 
their flight, as with Cosmetomis and Vidua, — it certainly at first 
appears highly probable that the second moult has been gained 
for the special purpose of throwing off these ornaments. We 
must, however, remember that many birds, such os some of the 
Birds of Paradise, the Argus lihcasaut and jicacock, do not cast 
their plumes during the winter ; and it can hardly be maintained 
that tho constitution of these birds, at least of the Galiinacees, 
renders a double moult impossible, for the ptarmigan moults 
thrice in the year.” Hence it must l)e considered as doubtful 
whether the many species which moult their ornameutaJ plumes 
or lose their bright colours during the winter, have acquiuDd this 
liabit on account of the inconvenience or danger wliich they 
ivould otherwise have suffered. 

Of these latter case# Mr. Blyth also recorded a sitnilnr case (* Oroith 
has recorded (Translation of Cuvier's Biog.' vol. v, p, 519) with Pyranga 
‘Rtgnc Animal,* p. 158) various astiva, 

instances with Laoius, Ruticilla, See Gould's * Birds of Great 

Linaria, and Anas. Audubon has Britain.* 
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I conclude, therefore, that the habit of moulting twice in the 
year was in most or all cases first acquired for some distinct 
purpose, perhaps for gaining a warmer winter covering ; and that 
variations in the plumage occurring during the summer w'ore 
accumulated through sexual selection, and transmitted to the o£f> 
spring at the same season of the year ; that such variations were 
inherited cither by both sexes or by the males alone, according to 
the form of inheritance which prevailed. This appears more 
probable than that the species in all cases originally tended to 
retain their ornamental plumage daring the winter, but were 
saved from this tliroiigh natural selection, resulting from the 
inconvenience or danger thus caused. 

I have endeavoured in this chapter to shew that the arguments 
are not trustworthy in favour of the view that weapons, bright 
colours, and various ornaments, are now confined to the males 
owing to the conversion, by natural selection, of the equal trans- 
mission of characters to both sexes, into transmission to the male 
sex alone. It is also doubtful whether the colours of many 
female birds are due to the preservation, for the sake of protec- 
tion, of variations which were from the first limited in their 
transmission to the female sex. But it will be convenient to 
defer any further discussion on this subject until I treat, in the 
following chapter, of the differences in plumage between the 
young and olcL 


CIIAPTEB XVI. 

Bibds — condaded. 

The inunuturc plumage iu relation to the character of the plumage in 
both Aoxes when adult — Six classes of cases — Sexual differences between 
the male.s of closely-allied or representative species — The female as- 
suming the characters of the male — Plumage of the young iu relation 
to the summer and winter plumage of the adults — On the increase of 
beauty iu the birds of the world — Protective colounng — Conspicuously- 
coloured birds — Novelty appreciated — Summary of the four chapters on 
Birds. 

Wk must now consider the transmission of characters, as limited 
by age, in reference to sexual selection. The truth and im- 
})ortanco of the principle of inheritance at corresponding ages 
need not hero bo discussed, as enough has already been said on 
the subject. Before giving the several rather complex rules or 
classes of cases, under which the differences in plumage between 
the young and the old, as far as known to me, may be inoludedi 
it will be weU to make a few preliminary remarks. 
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With aniinals of all kiuds when the adults differ in colour 
from the young, nnd the colours of the latter are not, as far as 
we can see, of any special service, they may generally be 
attributed, like various embryolc^ical structures, to the re- 
tention of a former character. But this view can bo maintained 
with confidence, only when the young of several species resemble 
each other closely, and likewise resemble other adult sjKJcics 
belonging to the same group; for the latter are the living proofs 
that such a state of things was formerly possible. Young lions 
and piunas are marked with feeble striix^s or rows of 8jK)ts, and 
as many allied species both young and old are similarly mark'^d, 
no Iwliever in evolution will doubt that the progenitor of the 
lion and puma was a striped animal, and that the young have 
retained vestiges of the stripes, like the kittens of black cats, 
which arc not in the least striijcd when grown up. Many 
species ot deer, which when mature are not s|X)tted, are whilst 
young covered with white spots, as are likewise some few species 
in the adult state. So again the young in the w'hole family of 
pigs ( Suidae), and in certain rather distantly allied animals, such 
as the tapir, are marked w'itli dark longitudinal strijjes; but 
here we have a character apparently derived from an extinct 
progenitor, and now preserved by the young alone. In all such 
cases the old have had their colours changed in the course of 
time, whilst the young have remained but little altered, and this 
has been effected through the principle of inheritance at corre- 
sponding age.s. 

This same princijile applies to many birds l>elonging to 
various groups, in which the young closely resemble each 
other, and differ much from their respective adult parents. Tlie 
young of almost all the Gallinacc®, and of home distantly allied 
birds such as ostriches, are covered with longitudinally striped 
down ; but this character points back to a state of things so 
remote that it hardly concerns us. Young cross-bills (Loxia') 
have at first straight Vxjaks like those of other finches, and in 
their immature striated plumage they resemble the mature 
redpole and female siskin, as w'ell as the young of the goldfinch, 
greenfinch, and some other allied species. The young of many 
kinds of buntings (Emberiza) resemble one another, and like- 
wise the adult state of the common bunting, hi miliaria. In 
almost the whole large group of thrushes the young have their 
breasts spotted— a character which is retained throughout life 
by many siKJcios, but is quite lost by others, as by the Turdus 
migratoriun. So again with many thrushes, the feathers on the 
back are mottled before they are moulted for the first time, and 
this character is retained for life by certain eastern species. 
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The young of many speeics of shrikes (Lanius), of some wood- 
peckers, and of an Indian pigeon {ChalcophapH indicus), are 
transversely striped on the under surface; and cciiaiii allied 
species or whole genera are similarly marked when adult. In 
some closely-allied and resplendent Indian cuckoos (Chryso- 
coccyx), the mature species differ considerably from one another 
in colour, but the young cannot be distiuguislied. The young 
of an Indian goose (^Sarli idiom is ruelanonottis) closely resemble 
in plumage an allied genus, Deiidrocygna, when mature.* 
Similar facts will hereafter bo given in regard to certain herons. 
Young black grouse (Tetrao tetrij) resemble the young as well 
as the old of certain other species, for instance the red grouse 
or T, scoiicus. Finally, as Mr. Blyth, who has attended closely 
to this subject, has well remarked, the natural affinities of 
many species are l>cst exhibited in their immature plumage; 
and as the true affinities of all organic iKjings depend on their 
descent from a common progenitor, this remark strongly con- 
firm.s the belief that the immature plumage approximately 
shews us the former or ancestral condition of the species. 

Although many young birds, belonging to various families, 
thus give us a glimpse of the plumage of their remote pro- 
genitors, yet there are many other birds, l)oth dull-coloured and 
bright-coloured, in which the young closely resemble their 
parents. In such cases the young of the different sjx'cies cannot 
resemble each other more closely than do the parents; nor can 
they strikingly resemble allied forms when ailuit They give us 
but little insight into the plumage of their progenitors, excepting 
in so far that, when the young and the old are coloured in the 
same general manner throughout a whole group of sjiecies, it is 
probable that their progenitors were similarly coloured. 

AVe may now consider the classes of cases, under which the 
differences and resemblances l)e tween the plumage of the young 
and the old, in lx)th sexes or in one sox alone, may bo grouped. 
Buies of this kind were first enoiincod by Cuvier ; but with the 
progress of knowledge they roiiuire some modification and am- 
plification. This I have attempted to dor, as far as the extreme 
complexity of the subject permits, from information derived 
from various sources; but a full essay on tins subject by some 
competent ornithologist is much needed. In order to ascertain 

* III r<*^ar<l to thrushes, shrikes, Go thrushes, see also Amlubon, 
nnd woo<l|H!ckers, see Mr. Blyth, in ‘ Ornith. Biosjraphy,* vol. ii. p. 195. 
Charlesworth’s ‘ Mag. of Kat. Hist.’ On Chrysococcyx and Chalcophaps, 
Tol. i. 1837, p. 304; also footnote Blyth, as quoted in Jerduu’s * Birds 
to his translation of Cuvier’s * R^gne of Intiin,’ vol. iii. p. 48.5. On Sar- 
Auiraal,* p. 159. I give the case kidiornis, Blyth, in * Ibis,* 1867, p, 
of Loxia on Mr Blyth’s information. 175. 
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to what extent each rule prevails, I have tabulated the facte 
given in four great works, namely, by Macgillivray on the binls 
of Britain, Audulx)n on those of North America, Jerdon on 
those of India, and Grould on those of Australia. I may here 
premise, first, that the several cases or rules graduate into each 
other; and, secondly, that when the young are said to resemble 
their parents, it is not meant that they are identically alike, 
for their colours are almost always less vivid, and the feathers 
are softer and often of a different shape. 


BULES OB CLASSES OF CAStS. 

T. When the adult male is more Ixautiful or conspicuous 
than the adult female, the young of l)oth sexes in their first 
plumage closely resemble the adult female, as with the common 
fowl and peacock ; or, as occasionally occurs, they resemble her 
much more closely than they do the adult male. 

II. When the adult female is more conspicuous than the 
adult male, as sometimes though rarely occurs, the young of 
lK)th sexes in their first plumage resemble the adult male. 

III. When the adult male resembles the adult female, the 
young of both sexes have a peculiar first plumage of their own, 
a.s with the robin. 

IV. When the adult male resembles the adult female, the 
young of both sexes in their first plumage resemble tlie adults, 
as with the kingfisher, many parrots, crows, hedge- warblers. 

V. When the adults of both sexes have a distinct winter and 
summer plumage, whether or not the male diftVrs from the 
female, the young resemble the adults of I)oth sexes in their 
winter drt‘ss, or mucli more rarely in their summer dress, or 
they resemble the females alone. Or the young may have an 
intermediate character ; or again they may differ greatly from 
the adults in both their seasonal plumages. 

VI. In some few cases the young in their first plumage differ 
from each other according to sex ; the young males resembling 
more or less closely the adult males, and the young females 
more or less closely the adult females. 

Class I. — In this class, the young of both sexes more or less 
closely resemble the adult female, whilst the adult male differs 
from the adult female, often in the most conspicuous manner. 
Innumerable instances in all Orders could bo given; it will 
suffice to call to mind the common pheasant, duck, and house- 
sparrow. The cases under this class graduate into others. 
Thus the two sexes when adult may differ so slightly, and the 
young so shghtly from the adults, that it is doubtful whether 
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snch cases onght to come under the present, or under the third 
or fourth classes. So again the young of the two sexes, instead of 
being quite alike, may differ in a slight degree from each other, 
as in our sixth class. These transitional cases, however, are 
few, or at least are not strongly pronounced, in comparison with 
those which come strictly under the present class. 

The force of the present law is w^ell shewn in those groups, 
in which, as a general rule, the tvro sexes and the young are all 
alike ; for when in these groups the male does differ from the 
female, as with certain parrots, kingfishers, pigeons, &c., the 
young of l)oth sexes resemble the adult female.^ We see the 
same fact exhibited still more clearly in certain anomalous cases ; 
thus the male of Hdiothrijc auriculata (one of the humming- 
birds) differs conspicuously from the female in having a splendid 
gorget and tine ear-tufts, but the female is remarkable from 
having a much longer tail than that of the male ; now the young 
of iKith sexes resemble (with the exception of the breast being 
spotted with bronze) the adult female in all other respects, 
including the length of her tail, so that the tail of the male 
actually Uicomes shorter as he reaches maturity, which is a most 
unusual circumstance.* Again, the plumage of the male goos- 
ander vurgunser) is more conspicuously coloured than 

that of the female, with the scapular and secondary wing-feathers 
much longer ; but differently from w hat occurs, as far as I know, 
ill any other bird, the crest of the adult male, though broader 
than that of the female, is considerably shorter, being only a 
little alK)ve an inch in length ; tltp crest of the female Wing two 
and a half inches long. Now the young of both sexes entirely 
resemble the adult female, so that their crests are actually of 
greater length, though narrower, than in the adult male.* 

When the young and the females closely resemble each other 
and both differ from the males, the most obvious conclusion is 

* See, fitr instance, Mr. Gould’s and of the King Lory, with which 
account (* Handbook to the Birds of the same rule prevails. AlsoJerdon 
Australia,’ vol. i. p. of Cyanal- (‘Birds of India,’ vol. i. p. 260) on 
cyon (one of the KingHshers) in the Palteonm rasa, in which the 
which, however, the young male, young are more like the female than 
though resembling the adult female, the male. See Audubon Grnith. 
is less brilliantly coloured. In some Biograph.* vol. ii. p. 475) on the 
species of Dacelo the males have two sexes and the young of Co/u aha 
blue tails, and the females brown pa&serim. 

ones ; and Mr. B. B. Sharpe informs * I owe this information to Mr. 
me that the tail of the young male Gould, who shewed me the spec*- 
of D, gwidichatidi is at first brown, mens ; see also his * Introduction tc 
Mr. Gould hjis describeil (ibid, vol, the Trochilido!,* 1861, p. 120. 
ii. pp. 14, 20, 37) the sexes and the ♦ Macgillivray, ‘Hist. Brit. Birde, 
young of oortain black Cockatoos vol. v. pp. 207-214. 
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that the males alone have been modific<i. Even in the ano- 
malous cases of the Holiothrix and Mergus, it is probable that 
originally both adult sexes were funiished — the one species 
with a much elongated tail, and the other with a mucli elon- 
gated crest— these characters having since been partially lost by 
the adult males from some unexplained cause, and transmitted 
in their diminished state to their male offspring alone, when 
arrived at the corresponding ago of maturity. The In^lief that 
in the present class the male alone has Ixjcn modified, as far as 
the differences between the male and the female together with 
her young are concerned, is strongly sup]X)rti*d by some re- 
markable facts recorded by Mr. Blyth,® with resjxjct to closely- 
allie<l species which represent each other in distinct countries. 
For with several of tlu^ representative species the adult males 
have undergone a certain amount of change and can be dis- 
tinguished; the females and the young from the distinct countries 
l^eing indistinguishable, and therefore al>solutely unchanged. 
This is the case with certain Indian chats (Thamnobia), with 
certain honey-suckers (Nectarinia), shrikes (TophrtxiomiK), c>er- 
toin kingfishers (Tanysiptem), Kalij pheasants (Gallophasis), 
and tree-partridges (Arlxiricola). 

In some analogous cases, namely with birds having a diffenmt 
summer and winter plumage, but with the two sexes nearly alike, 
certain closely-allied species can easily lie distinguished in their 
summer or nuptial plumage, yet are indistinguishable in their 
winter as well as in their immature plumage. This is the case 
with some of the closely-allied Indian w'ag-tails or Motacilla*. 
Mr. Swinhoe* informs me that three species of Ardeola, a genus 
of herons, which represent one anotlier on separate continents, 
arc "'most strikingly different” wlien ornamented with their 
summer plumes, but are hardly, if at all, distinguishable during 
the winter. The young also of these three species in their 
immature plumage closely resemble the adults in their w'inter 
dress. This case is all the more interesting, l)Ocauso with two 
other species of Ardeola both sexes retain, during the winter 
and summer, nearly the same plumage as that possessed by the 
three first species during the winter and in their immature 
state; and this plumage, which is common to several distinct 

* See his admirable paper in the several distinct races, solely by 
‘ Journal of the Asiatic Soc. of comparing the adult males. 

Ikngal/ vol. xir. 1850, p, 225 ; see • See also Mr. Swinhoe, in ‘ Ibis,* 
also Jerdon, * Birds of India,' voi. i. July 1863, p. 131 ; and a previous 
introduction, p. xxix. In regard to pa]>er, with an extract from a note 
T*inyiiptcTa, Prof. Schlegel told Mr. by Mr. Blyth, in * Ibis,* Jan. 18f I, 
Blyth that he could distinguish p. 25. 
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fipecies at different ages and seasons, probably sliews us how 
the progenitors of the genus were coloured. In all these cases, 
the nuptial plumage which we may assume was originally 
acquired by the adult males during the breeding-season, and 
transmitted to the adults of both sexes at the corresponding 
season, has been modified, whilst the winter and immature 
plumages have been left unchanged. 

The question naturally arises, how is it that in these latter 
cases the winter plumage of both sexes, and in the former cases 
the plumage of the adiilt females, as well as the immature 
plumage of the young, have not been at all affected? The 
species which represent each other in distinct countries will 
almost always have been exposed to somewhat different con- 
ditions, but wo can hardly attribute to this action the modi- 
fication of the plumage in the males alone, seeing that the 
females and the young, though similarly exposed, have not been 
affected. Hardly any fact shcfws us more clearly how subor- 
dinate in importance is the direct action of the conditions of 
life, in oomimrison with the accumulation through selection of 
indefinite variations, than the surprising difference between the 
sexes of many birds ; for both will have consumed the same food, 
and have l>een exposed to the same climate. Nevertheless we 
are not precluded from believing that in the course of time 
new conditions may produce some direct effect either on both 
sexes, or from their constitutional differences chiefly on one sex. 
Wo see only that this is subordinate in importance to the 
accumulated results of selection. Judging, however, from a 
wide-spread analogy, when a species migrates into a new 
country (and this must precede the formation of representative 
sjxjcics), the changed conditions to which they will almost 
always have l)Con exposed will cause them to undergo a certain 
amount of fluctuating variability. In this case sexual selection, 
which depends on an element liable to change— the taste or 
admiration of the female — ^will have had new shades of colour 
or other differences to act on and accumulate ; and as sexual 
selection is always at work, it would (from what we know 
of the results on domestic animals of man’s imintentional 
selection), be surprising if animals inhabiting separate districts, 
which can never cross and thus blend their newly-acquired 
characters, were not, after a sufficient lapse of time, differently 
modified. These remarks likewise apply to the nuptial or 
summer plumage, whether confined to the males or common to 
both sexes. 

Although the females of the al>ove clo.sely-allied or repre- 
sentative species, together with their young, differ hardly at all 
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from one another, so that the males alone can bo distiuf^islied, 
yet the females of most species within the same genus obviously 
differ from each other. The differences, however, are rarely 
as great as between the males. We see tliis clearly in the 
whole family of the -Gallinace»: the females, for instance, of 
the common and Japan pheasant, and especially of the Gold and 
Amherst pheasant— of the silver pheasant and the wild fowl 
— resemble one another very closely in colour, whilst tlie males 
differ to an extraordinary degree. So it is with the females of 
most of the Cotingid®, Fringillidm, and many other families. 
There can indeed be no doubt that, as a general rule, the females 
have been less modified than the males. Some few birds, 
however, offer a singular and inexplicable exce]>tion ; thus the 
females of Paradisea apoda and P, jHjjnuvm differ from each 
other more than do their respective males;’ the female of the 
latter species having the under surface pure white, whilst the 
female P. apoda is deep brown beneath. So, again, a.s I hear 
from Professor Newion, the males of two sjxtcies of Oxynotus 
(shrikes), which represent each other in the islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon,* differ but little in colour, wliilst the females differ 
much. In the Bourbon 8i)ecies the female appears to have 
partially retained an immature condition of plumage, for at 
first sight she “ might I® taken fur the young of the Mauritian 
" species.” These differences may bo compared with those 
inexplicable ones, which occur independently of man's selection 
in certain sub-breeds of the game-fowl, in wiiich the females are 
very different, wdiilst the males can hardly be distinguished.® 

As I account so largely by sexual selection for the differences 
between the males of allied species, how can the differences 
between the females be accounted for in all ordinary cases ? Wo 
need not here consider the species which lielong to distinct 
genera ; for with these, adaptation to different habits of life, and 
other agencies, will have come into play. In regard to the 
differences between the females within the same genus, it appears 
to me almost certain, after looking through various large groups, 
that the chief agent has been the greater or less transference to 
the female of the characters acquired by the males through 
sexual selection. In the several British finches, the two sexes 
differ either very slightly or considerably ; and if wo compare 
the females of the greenfinch, chaffinch, goldfinch, bullfinch, 
crossbill, sparrow, &c., we shall see that they differ from one 

‘Wallace, <Tha Malay Archi- ‘Ibia,’ 1866, p. 275. 
pelago,' vol. ii. 1869, p. 394. • * Variation of Animals, 6tc., 

• These species are described, with under Domesti«iation,* vol. i. p. 251. 
coloured figures, by M. F. Pollen, in 
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another chiefly in the f)oint8 in which they partially resemble 
their respective males ; and the colours of the males may safely 
be attributed to sexual selection. With many gallinaceous 
species the sexes differ to an extreme degree, as with the peacock, 
pheasant, and fowl, whilst with other sjKJcies there has been a 
partial or even complete transference of character from the male 
to the female. The females of the several species of Polyplectron 
exhibit in a dim condition, and chiefly on the tail, the splendid 
ocelli of their males. The female partridge differs from the 
male only in the red mark on her breast being smaller ; and the 
female wild turkey only in her colours being much duller. In 
the guinea-fowl the two sexes are indistinguishable. There is no 
improbability in the plain, though peculiarly spotted plumage 
of this latter bird having been acquired through sexual selection 
by the males, and then transmitted to both sexes ; for it is not 
essentially different from the much more beautifully spotted 
plumage, characteristic of tlie males alone of the Tragopan 
pheasants. 

It should be observed that, in some instances, the transference 
of characters from the male to the female has been effected 
apparently at a remote jxjriod, the male having sul^sequently 
undergone great changes, without transferring to the female any 
of his later-gained characters. For instance, the female and the 
young of the black-grouse ( Tt trao tetri r) resemble pretty closely 
l)Oth sexes and the young of the red-grouse (7\ scotiais) ; and we 
may consequently infer that the black-grouse is descended from 
some ancient sjKJciea, of which both sexes were coloured in 
nearly the same manner as the red-grouse. As both sexes of 
this latter species are more distinctly barred during the breeding 
season than at any other time, and as the male differs slightly 
from the female in his more strongly-pronounced red and brown 
tints, “ wo may conclude that his plumage has been influenced 
by sexual selection, at least to a certain extent. If so, we may 
further infer that the nearly similar pliunage of the female black- 
grouse was similarly produced at some former period. But 
since this period tlie male black-grouse has acquired his fine 
black plumage, with his forked and outwardly-curled tail- 
feathers; but of these characters there has hardly been any 
transference to the female, excepting that she shews in her tail 
a trace of the curved fork. 

Wc may therefore conclude that the females of distinct though 
allied species have often had their plumage rendered more or 
less different by the transference in various degrees, of characters 
acquired by the males through sexual selection, both during 
*• Macgillivray, * Hist. British Birds,’ vol. 1. pp. 172-174^ 
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former and recent times. But it deserves especial attention that 
brilliant colours have been transferred much more rarely tlian 
other tints. For instance, the male of the red-throated blue- 
breast ( suecica) has a rich blue breast, including a sub- 
triangular red mark ; now marks of nearly the same shaj^e have 
been transferred to the female, but the central space is fulvous 
instead of red, and is surrounded by mottled instead of blue 
feathers. The GaliinaceaB offer many analogous cases ; for none of 
the species, such as partridges, quails, guinea-fowls, &c., in which 
the colours of the plumage have been largely transferred from 
the male to the female, arc brilliantly coloured. This is well 
exemplified with the pheasants, in w'hich the male is generally 
so much more brilliant than tlie female ; but with the Eared 
and Cheer pheasants (^Crimoptilon auritum and uuf~ 

iichii) the sexes closely resemble each other and their colours are 
dull. We may go so far as to believe that if any part of the 
plumage in the males of those two pheasants had l»ecn brilliantly 
coloured, it would not liave been transferred to the females. 
These facts strongly support Mr. Wallace’s view that w ith birds 
W'hich are exposed to much danger during incubation, the 
transference of bright colours from the male to the female has 
been checked through natural selection. We must not, however, 
forget that another explanation, lx,*fore given, is pos.siblo ; namely, 
that the males which varied and liecame bright, wiiilst they wore 
young and inexperienceil, would have Ixien exposed to much 
danger, and would generally have been destroye<l ; the older and 
more cautious males, on the other hand, if they varied iu a like 
manner, w’ould not only have l)een able to survive, but wouhl 
have been favoured in their rivalry with other males. Now' 
variations occurring late in life tend tol>e transmitted exclusively 
to the same sex, so that in this case extremely bright tints would 
not have been transmitted to the females. On the oilier hand, 
ornaments of a less conspicuous kind, such as those po.ssc*ssod by 
thq Eared and Cheer pheasants, would not have been dangerous, 
and if they appeared during early youth, would generally liavo 
been transmitted to both sexes. 

In addition to the effects of the partial transference of charac- 
ters from the males to the females, some of the differences 
between the females of closely allied species may lie attributed to 
the direct or defim'tc action of the conditions of life.*’ With the 
males, any such action would generally have been masked by the 
brilliant colours gained through sexual selection; but not so 
with the females. Each of the endless diversities in plumage, 

8«e, on this sabjcct, chnp. xxtii. in the * Variation of Animala and 
Plaota under Domestication.* 
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which we see in our domesticated birds is, of course, the result 
of some definite cause; and imder natural and more uniform 
conditions, some one tint, assuming that it was in no way 
injurious, would almost certainly sooner or later prevail The 
free intercrossing of the many individuals belonging to the same 
Bixjcies would ultimately tend to make any change of colour, 
thus induced, uniform in character. 

No one doubts that both sexes of many birds have had their 
colours adapted for the sake of protection ; and it is possible 
that the females alone of some species may have been modified 
for this end. Although it would be a difficult, perhaps an 
impossible process, as shown in the last chapter, to convert one 
form of transmission into another through selection, there would 
not l)e the least difficulty in adapting the colours of the female, 
inde|>endently of those of the male, to surrounding objects, 
through the accumulation of variations which were from the 
first limited in their transmission to the female sex. If the 
variations were not thus limited, the bright tints of the male 
would l)e deteriorated or destroyed. Whether the females alone 
of many sjx'cies have l»ten thus specially modified, is at present 
very doubtful. I wish I could follow Mr. Wallace to the full 
exUuit { for the admission would remove some difficulties. Any 
variations which were of no service to the female as a protection 
would bo at once obliterated, instead of being lost simply by not 
being selected, or from free intercrossing, or from l>eing elimin- 
ated when transferred to the male and in any way injurious to 
him. Thus the plumage of the female would be kept constant 
in character. It would also he a relief if wo could admit tliat 
the obscure tints of l)oth sexes of many birds had been acquired 
and preserved for the sake of protection, — for example, of the 
hedge- warbler or kitty- wren (Accejitor modular is and Troglodytes 
vulgaris), with respect to which we have no sufficient evidence 
of the action of sexual selection. We ought, liowever, to Ih> 
cautious in concluding tliat colours which appear to us dull, are 
not attractive to the females of cerUun species ; we should bear 
in mind such cases as that of the common house-sparrow, 
in which the male dififers much from the female, but does not 
exhibit any bright tints. No one probably will dispute tliat many 
gallinaceous birds which live on the open ground, have acquired 
their present colours, at least in part, for the sake of protection. 
W’e know how well they are thus concealed; we know that 
ptarmigans, whilst changing from their winter to their summer 
plumage, both of which are protective, suflfer greatly from birds 
of prey. But can we believe that the very slight differences in 
tints and markings between, for instance, the female black-groase 
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and red-grouse serve as a protection ? Arc partridges, as they 
are now coloured, lietter protected than if tliey had resembled 
quails ? Do the slight differences between the females of the 
common pheasant, tlio Japan and gold iJicasants, serve na a 
protection, or might not their plumages have been interchanged 
with impunity ? From w’hat Mr. Wallace has o)>8ervcxl of the 
habits of certain gallinaceous birds in the East, he thinks that 
such slight differences are beneficial. For myself, 1 will only 
say that I am not convinced. 

Formerly w'hen I was inclined to lay much stress on protection 
as accounting for the duller colours of female binls, it occurred 
to me that possibly both sexes and the young might a lx )rigina I ly 
have been equally bright coloured; but that subsequently, the 
females from the danger incurred during incubation, and tlic 
young from l)eing inexperienced, had lieen rendered dull as a 
protection. But this view is not Rupix)rted by any eviilence, 
and is not probable; for we thus in imagination expose during 
past times the females and the young to danger, from which it 
has 6ul)Requently been necessary to sln'cld their mcHiitied 
descendants. Wo have, also, to reduce, through a gradual 
process of selection, the females and the young to almost exactly 
the same tints and markings, and to transmit them to the 
corresponding sex and period of life. On the su)>position that 
the females and the young have partaken during each stage of 
the process of modification of a tendency to l)e as brightly 
coloured as the males, it is also a somewhat strange fact that the 
females have never been rendered dull-colouri*d without the 
young participating in the same change; for there arc no in- 
stances, as far as I can discover, of species wuth the females dull 
and the young bright coloured. A partial excei>tion, however, 
is offered by the young of certain woodpeckers, for they have 
" the whole upper i>art of the head tinged with red,^^ which 
afterwards either decreases into a mere circular red line in the 
adults of both sexes, or quite di8api)ear8 in the adult females.** 

Finally, with respect to our present class of cases, the most 
proliable view appears to be that successive variations in 
brightness or in other ornamental characters, occurring in the 
males at a rather late period of life have alone l)een preserved ; 
and that most or all of these variations, owing to the late period 
of life at which they appeared, have b^n from the first trans- 
mitted only to the adult male offspring. Any variations in 
brightness occurring in the females or in the young, would have 

** Audubon, ^ Oruith. Biography,* also the case before given of 
vol. i. p. 193. Macgillivray, ‘Hist, p/cus carlotia. 

Ihrit Birds* vol. iii. p. 85. See 
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been of no service to them, and would not have been selected; 
and moreover, if dangerous, would have been eliminated. Thus 
the females and the young will either have been left unmodified, 
or (as is much more common) will have been partially modified 
by receiving through transference from the males some of his 
successive variations. Both sexes have perhaps been directly 
acted on by tlie conditions of life to which they have long 
been exixwsed : but the females from not being otherwise much 
modified, will best exhibit any such efiects. These changes 
and an others will have lieen kept unitbrm by the free inter- 
crossing of many individuals. In some cases, especially with 
ground birds, the females and the young may possibly have lx)en 
modified, independently of the males, for the sake of protection, 
60 as to have acquired the same dull coloured plumage. 

Class II. Whm the aduH femah is more conspicmus than the 
(ulutt the of Iwth stares to their frst plumage resemMe 

thi wIhU )w(h . — This class is exactly the reverse of the last, for 
the females are hem brighter coloured or more conspicuous than 
the males ; and the young, as far as they are known, resemble 
the adult males instead of the adult females. But the difference 
between tlie sexes is never nearly so great as with many birds in 
the first class, and the cases are comparatively rare. Mr. 
Wallace, who first called attention to the singular relation wliich 
exists between the less bright colours of the males and their 
jxjrforming the duties of incul>ation, lays great stress on tliis 
point, as a crucial test that ol^scure colours have been acquired 
for the sake of protection during the period of nesting. A 
different view seems to me more proliable. As the cases are 
ciu*ious and not numerous, I will briefly give all that 1 have 
been able to find. 

In one section of the genus Tumix, quail-like birds, the female 
is invariably larger than the male (Ixjing nearly twice as large 
in one of tlie Australian species), and this is an unusual circum- 
stance with the Gallinaceo). In most of the species the female is 
more distinctly coloured and brighter than the male,*^ but in 
some few species the sexes ore alike. In Tumix tuii,oor of India 
the male wants the block on the throat and neck, and the 
** whole tone of the plumage is lighter and less pronounced than 
** that of the female.*' The female appears to be noisier, and is 
certainly much more pugnacious tlm the male; so t^t the 

*3 < Westminster Review,* •l«ly» 178, 180, 186, and 188. In the 
1867, and A. Murray, * Journal of British Museum sjiecimeus of the 
Travel,* 1808, ]>. 83, Australian Plain- wanderer (Perfio- 

For the Australian species, see nomm torguatus) may be seen, 
(Mould’s * Handbook,* &c., vol. ii. pp. shewing similar sexual difiei'ences. 
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females and not the males are often kept by tlio natives for 
fighting, like game-cocks. As mole birds arc exposed by the 
English bird-catchere for a decoy near a trap, in order to catch 
other males by exciting their rivalry, so the females of this 
Tnrnix are employed in India. When thus expose<l the females 
soon begin their “ loud purring call, which can be heard a long 
** way off, and any females within ear-shot run rapidly to tho 

spot, and commence fighting with tho caged bird.*’ In this way 
from twelve to twenty birds, all breeding females, may bo 
canght in the course of a single day. The natives assert that 
the females after laying their eggs associate in flocks, and leave 
tho males to sit on them. There is no reason to doubt the 
tiuth of this assertion, which is supported by some observations 
made in China by Mr, Swinhoe.*^ Mr. Blyth believes, that tho 
young of lx)th sexes resemble the adult male. 

The females of the three s|K*cies of Painted Snipes (Khynchfea, 
fig. 62 ) ** are not only larger but much more richly coloured than 
“ the males.” With all other birds in which the trachea differs 
in structure in the two sexes it is more deTeloi)ed and comjilex 
in the male than in the female; but in tho Uhtfifchna auafraiii 
it is simple in the male, whilst in the female it makes four 
distinct convolutions before entering the lungs. The female 
therefore of this species has acquired an eminently masoiiliuo 
character. Mr. Blyth ascertained, by examining many speci- 
mens, that the tr^hea is not convoluted in either sex of J*. 
htngajensin, which species resembles Jt arntrafta so closely, that 
it can hardly l)e distinguished except by its shorter toes. Tlii.s 
fact is another striking instance of tho law that s<*cotidary 
sexual characters are often widely different in closely-allied 
form.s, though it is a very rare circumstance when such differ- 
ences relate to the female sex. The young of l>oth sexes of It 
hengalen^ia in their first plumage arc said to resemble tho 
mature male.** There is also reason to believe that the male 
undertakes the duty of incubation, for Mr. Swinhoc** found tho 
females before the close of tho summer associated in flocks, as 
occurs with the females of the Tumix. 

The females of Vhalarofna fulicariun and P. hgp'^rfmrn^i are 
larger, and in their summer plumage “ more gaily attired than 

the males.” But the differenc^c in colour l)etwocn tho sc‘xes is 
far from conspicuous. According to Professor Steenstnip, the 

** Jerdon, ‘Bird* of India,* vol. (jouldV ‘HaiidlK>ok to th« 

iii. p. 506. Mr. Swinhoe, in *Il>i»/ Bird* of Auntralia/ v»i|. ii. p. 275. 
106.5, p. 542 ; 1866, pp. 131, 405. «• • The Indian Field,* Sept, 1858, 

*• JerduD, ‘ Birds of India,* vol. p. X 
ill. p. 677, '• ‘ IhtS* 1866, p. 298. 
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male alone of P./nJicarius nndertakes the duty of incubation » 
this is likewise shewn by the state of his breast-feathers during 
the breeding-season. The female of the dotterel plover {E^idro- 
mias morindlui) is larger than the male, and has the red and 



Fig. 12. RhynohM etpeoiii (ttom Brdiin). 


black tints on the lower surface, the white crescent on the 
breast, and the stripes over the eyes, more strongly pronounced. 
The male also takes at least a share in hatching the eggs; but 
the female likewise attends tu the young.*^ I have not been 

^ For these several statements, the above-named species take either 
see Mr. Gould’s * Birds of Great the whole or a large share of 
Britain.* Prof. Newton informs me the duties of incubation, and that 
that he has long been convinced, they ** shew much greater devotion 
flrom his own observations and from “ towards their young, when in 
those of others, that the males of ** danger, than do the females.” So 
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able to discover whether with these species the young resemble 
the adult males more closely than the adult females; for the 
comparison is somewhat difficult to make on account of the double 
moult. 

Turning now to the Ostrich order : the male of the common 
cassowary ^•tleatns) w^ould be thought hy any one 

to l>e the female, from his smaller size and from the appendages 
and naked skin about his head iKjing much less brightly coloured ; 
and I am informed by Mr. Bartlett that in the Zoological 
Gardens, it is certainly the male alone who sits on the eggs and 
takes care of the young.** The female is said by Mr. T. W. 
Wood ** to exhibit during the breeding season a most pugnacious 
disposition; and her wattles then become enlarged and more 
brilliantly coloured. So again the female of one of the emus 
(Droma tta inxfrutua) is considerably larger than the male, and 
she possesses a slight top-knot, but is otherw'ise indistinguishable 
in plumage. She appears, however, ** to have greater pow'or, 
when angry or otherwise excited, of precting, like a turkey- 
" cock, the feathers of her neck and breast She is usually the 
** more courageous and pugilistic. She makes a deep hollow 
guttural boom especially at night, sounding like a small gong. 
** The male has a slenderer frame and is more docile, with no 
** voice beyond a suppressed hiss when angry, or a croak.” He 
not only performs the whole duty of incubation, but has to 
defend the young from their mother ; for as soon as she 
*• catches sight of her progeny she becomes violently agitated, 
and notwithstanding the resistance of the father appears to 
use her utmost endeavours to destroy them. For months 
afterwards it is unsafe to put the parents together, violent 
quarrels Ijcing the inevitable result, in which the female gene- 
rally comes off conqueror.” So that with this emu we have 
a complete reversal not only of the parental and incubating 
instincts, but of the usual moral qualities of the two kexes ; the 
females being savage, quarrelsome, and noisy, the males gentle 
and good. The case is very different with the African ostrich, 
for the male is somewhat larger than the female and has finer 


It 18, as he informs me, with Lmoaa 
lapponica and some few other 
Waders, in which the females nre 
larger and have more strongly con* 
trasted colours than the males. 

The natives of Ceram (Wallace, 
‘ Malay Archipelago,* vol. ii. p. 150) 
assert that the male and female sit 
alternately on the eggs ; but this 


assertion, as Hr. Bartlett thinks, 
may be accounted for by the female 
visiting the nest to lay her eggs. 

” * The Student,* April, 1870, p. 
124. 

** See the excellent account of 
the habits of this bird under confine- 
ment, by Mr. A. W. ^nnett,in * Land 
and Water/ May, 1868, p. 233. 
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piumcs with moro strongly contrasted colours; neyertheless he 
undertakos tho whole duty of incubation.^ 

1 will siMJcit* the few other cases known to me, in which the 
fenoale is more conspicuously coloured than the male, although 
nothing is known about the manner of incubation. With the 
carrion-hawk of the Falkland Islands {Milvago leucurus) 1 was 
much suri)riscd to find by dissection that the indiTiduals, which 
had all their tints strongly pronounced, with the cere and legs 
orange-coloured, were the adult females; whilst those with 
duller i)hiniago and grey legs were the males or the young. In 
an Australian tree-creeper (Climacteris trythrops) the female 
differs from the male in ** being adorned with beautiful, ra- 
diated, rufous markings on the throat, the male having this 
“ part quite plain.’' Lastly, in an Australian night-jar ''the 
“ female always exceeds the male in size and in the brilliance 
" of her tints ; the males, on tho other hand, have two white 
“ Bigots on the primaries more conspicuous than in the female.” “ 
We thus see that the cases in which female birds are more 
conspicuously coloured than tho males, with the young in their 
immature plumage resembling the adult males instead of the 
adult females, as in the previous class, are not numerous, though 
they are distributed in various Orders. The amount of differ- 
ence, also, l)ctween the sexes is incomparably less than that 
which frequently occurs in the last class ; so that the cause of 
the difference, whatever it may have been has here acted on the 
females either less energetically or less persistently than on the 

** Mr. S<-latcr, on the incubation than that of the male ; the head of 
of the .Strut * I'roc. Zool. Soc.,* the male is of a rich dark bronzed 

dune 9, ISG.t. So it is with the colour, and his back is clothed with 
ifAcd t/unr/niV : Captain Mtislers says finely pencilled slate-coloured fea- 
('Ai home with the Patagonians,* t hers, so that altogether he may be 
1871, p. 1>8), that the male is considered as the more beautiful of 
larger, stronger and swifter than the two. He is larger and more 
the female, and of slightly darker pugnacious than the female, and 
colours ; yet he takes sole charge of does not sit on the eggs. So that 
the oggh und of the young, just as in all these respects this sj^cies 
does the male of the common species comes under our first class of cases; 
of Rhea. but Mr, Sclator (‘ Proc. Zool, Soc.* 

*• For the Milvago, see ‘Zoology 1866, p. li>0) was much surprised 
of the Voyage of the Beagle, ’ to observe that the young of both 
Birds, 1841, p. 16. For the Climac- sexes, when ubont three months old, 
teris and night-jar (KurostopodusX resembled in their dark heads and 
see Gould*s ‘ Handbook to the Birds necks the adult males, instead of 
of Australia,* vol. i. pp. 602 and 97. the adult females ; so that it would 
The New Zealand shieldrake (7b» appear in this case that the females 
doma ixuriegatd) offers a quite ano- have been modified, whilst the males 
roalous case ; the head of the female and the young have retained a 
is pure white, and her back is redder former state of plumage. 
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males in the last class. Mr. Wallace believes that the males 
have had their colours rendered less conspicuous for the sake of 
protection during the period of incubation ; hua the difference 
between the sexes in hardly any of the foregoing cases appears 
sufficiently great for tliis view to Ixi safely accepted. In some 
of the cases, the brighter tints of the female are almost confined 
to the lower surface, and the males, if thus coloured, would not 
have l)Gen ex}K)8ed to danger w’hilst sitting on the eggs. It 
should also be borne in mind that the males are not only in a 
slight degree less conspicuously coloured than the femalt3s, but are 
smaller and weaker. They have, moreover, not only acquired 
the maternal instinct of incubation, but are los.s pugnacious and 
vociferous than the females, and in one instance have simpler 
vocal organs. Thus an almost complete transposition of the 
instincts, habits, disposition, colour, size, and of some points of 
structure, has been effected between the two sexes. 

Now if we might assume that the males in tlie present class 
have lost some of that ardour which is usual to their sex, so that 
they no longer search eagerly for the females ; or, if we might 
assume that the females have become much more numerous 
than the males — and in the case of one Indian Tumix the femalcn 
arc said to lie ‘'much more commonly met with than the 
“ males.” ^ — then it is not improbable that tlie females would 
have been led to court the males, instead of being courted by 
them. This indeed is the ca.se to a certain extent with some 
birds, as we have seen with the peahen, wild turkey, and certain 
kinds of grouse. Taking as our guide the habits of most male 
birds, the greater size and strength as well as the extraordinary 
pugnacity of the females of the Tumix and emu, must mean 
that tliey endeavour to drive away rival females, in order to gain 
pos-session of the male ; and on this view all the facts become 
clear; for the males would probably bo most charmed or ex- 
cited by the females which were the most attractive to them by 
their bright colours, other ornaments, or vocal powers. Sexual 
selection would then do its work, steadily adding to the attrac- 
tions of the females ; the males and the young being left not at 
all, or but little modified. 

Class III. When the adult male reMmUes the adult femahy the 
young of both Beacea have a ptculiar fint plumage of their own^ — In 
this cla^ the sexes when adult resemble each other, and differ 
from the young. This occurs with many birds of many kinds. 
The male robin can hardly be distinguished from the female, 
but the young are widely different, with their mottled dusky- 
olive and brown plumage. The male and female of the splendid 
*• Jerdon, ‘ Birds of India/ vol. iii. p. 6S8, 
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scarlet ibis arc alike^ whilst ths young are brown ; and tlio 
scorlct-colour, though common to both sexes, is apparently a 
sexual choractoi*, for it is not well developed in either sex under 
oonfineinent ; u.id a loss of colour often occurs with brilliant 
moles when they are confined. With many species of herons 
tlio yotmg differ greatly from the adults; and the summer 
I)lumago of the latter, though common to both sexes, clearly 
has a nuptial character. Young swans are slate-coloured, 
whilst the matimo birds are pure w'hite; but it would be 
superfluous to give additional instances. These differences 
between the young and the old apparently depend, as in the last 
two classes, on the young having retained a former or ancient 
state of plumage, whilst the old of both sexes have acquired a new 
one. When the adults are bright coloured, we may conclude 
from the remarks just made in relation to the scarlet ibis and to 
many herons, and from the analogy of the species in the first class, 
that such colours have been acquired through sexual selection by 
the nearly mature males; but that, differently from what occur^ 
in the first two cla88e.s, the transmission, though limited to the 
same ago, has not been limited to the same sex. Consequently, the 
sexes wlien mature resemble each other and differ from the young. 

Class IV. Whtn the adtdt male resembles the adult female^ the 
younfj of both eexee in their fret plumage resimhle the adults, — In this 
class the young and the adults of both sexes, whether brilliantly 
or obscurely coloured, resemble each other. Such cases ore, I 
think, more common than those in the last class. We have in 
England instances in the kingfisher, some woodpeckers, the jay, 
magpie, crow, and many small dull-coloured bii^, such as the 
hedge- warbler or kitty •wren. But the similarity in plumage 
between the young and the old is never complete, and graduates 
away into dijBsimilarity. Thus the young of some members of 
the kingfisher family are not only less vividly coloured than the 
adults, but many of the feathers on the lower surface are edged 
with brown,*^ — a vestige probably of a former state of the 
plumage. Frequently in the same group of birds, even within 
the same genus, for instance in an Australian genus of parro- 
keets (Platycercus), the young of some species closely resemble, 
whilst the young of other species differ considerably, from their 
parents of both sexes, which are alike.^ Both sexes and the 
young of the common jay are closely similar ; but in the Canada 
jay {Ferisareus canadensis) the young differ so much from their 
parents that they were formerly described as distinct species.* 

Jerdon, * Birds of India,’ vol. i. ** Gould, Ibid. voL ii. pp. 87, 46, 
pp. 322, 228., Gould’s « Handbook to 56. 

the Bir^ of Australia,’ vol. L pp. * Audubon, * Ornith. Biovraphr. 
124, 130. vol. ii. p. 55. 

y 
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I may remaric before proceeding that, under the pref^^nt and 
next two classes of cases, the facts are so complex and the con- 
clusions so doubtful, that any one who feels no especial interest 
in the subject had better pass them over. 

The brilliant or conspicuous colours which characterii^e many birds 
in the present class, can rarely or never be of hervice to them as a pro- 
tection ; so that they have prol)abiy lieeii gained by the nmies thrt>ugh 
sexoal selection, and then transferred to the fcutales and the young. 
It is, however, possible that thf males luav have Hchcteil the more 
attractive femides ; and if these transmitteti their characters to their 
offspring of both sexes, the same results would follow as from tlie 
selectiou of the more attractive mab s by the female:!. Hut there is 
evidence that this contingency has rarely, if over, occurred in any of 
those groups of birds in which the sexes arc generally alike; for, if 
even a few of the successive variations hml failc<l to be trunsmittfHl to 
both sexes, the females would have slightly excoetlcd the males in 
beauty. Exactly the reverse occurs under nature; for, in aluio.^'i every 
large group in which the sexes generally resemble each other, the 
males of some few species are in a slight degree more brightly coloured 
than the females. It is again possible that the females may have 
sidected the more beautiful males, these males having reciprocally 
selected the more beautiful females; but it is doubtful whether this 
double orocess of selection would he likely to oicur, owing to the 
greater eagerness of one sex than the other, and whi ther it would bo 
more efficient than selection on one side alone. It is, thcrt'foro, the 
most probable view that sexual selirtion h is acte<l, in the present <dass, 
as far as ornamental characters are concerned, in accordance with the 
general rule throughout the animal kingdom, tliat is, on the males ; 
and that these have transmitted their gra^lually-acquirod colours, 
either equally or almost equally, to their offspring of l>oth sexes. 

Another |X)int is more doubtful, namely, whether the successive 
variations first appeared in the tiisles after they had Ix^como nearly 
mature, or whilst quite young. In either case sexual Bcb>ction must 
have acted on the male when bo had to compe te with rivals for the 
possession of the female ; and in both cases the chararters thus acquired 
have been transmitted to both sexes and all ages. Hut thesi* characters, 
if acquired by the males when adult, may have licen transmitted at 
first to the adults alone, and at some subsequent period trunsfi rrcd to 
the young. For it is known that, when the law of inheritanoe at 
corresponding ages fails, the offspring often inherit characters at an 
earlier age than that at which they first appeared in their parents.** 
Cases apparently of this kind have been observed with birds in a state 
of nature. For instance Mr. Hlvth has booh specimens of Laniu$ rufu$ 
and of CkAyrnbm glacudU wbicu ha I assumed whilst young, in a quite 
anomalons manner, the adult plumage of their parents.** Again, the 
young of the common swan { Cygnm olor) do not cast off their dark 
feathers and become white until eighteen months or two years old ; but 
Hr. F, Forel has described the case of three vigorous young birds, oat 
of a brood of four, which were bom pure white. These yoong birds 


** Charlesworths* * Mag, of Nat. 
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if6re not albinocs^ os shewn by the <M>]our of their beaks and legs, which 
nearly resembled the ^ame parts in the adults.** 

It may be worth while to illustrate the alxjve three modes by which, 
in the present class, the two st^xes and the young may have come to 
lesi mble each other, by the curious case of the genus rasser.** In the 
house-sparrow (P. domesiicwt) the male differs much from the female 
and from the young. 1 ’he young and the females are alike, and 
resemble to a large extent both sexes and the young of the spariow of 
Palestine (P. brackydactylus), as well as of some ailie<i species. Wo 
may therefore assume that the female and young of the house-sparrow 
approximately shew us the plumage of the progenitor of the genus. 
Now with the tree-sparrow (P. mofiianm) both sexes and the young 
closely resemble the male of the house sparrow ; so that they have all 
been moditied in the same manner, and all depart fiom the typical 
oolonring of their early progenitor. This may have b* en effected by 
a male ancestor of the tree-sparrow having varied, firstly, when nearly 
mature ; or, secoudly, whilst quite young, and by having in either case 
transmitter! his modified plumage to the females and the young ; or, 
thirdly, he may have varied when adult and transmitted his plumage 
to lx»th arlult sexes, aud, owing to the failure of the law of inheritance 
at corresponding ages, at some subsequent period to his young. 

It is irafiossibic to decide which of these three mo<les has generally 
pn- vailed throughout the pri'scnt class of cases. That the tnales varied 
whilst youug, and transmitted their variations to toeirofispriug of both 
sexes, is the most probable. 1 may herr.' add that 1 have, with little 
success, endeavour^, by conaultiug various works, to decide how far 
the period of variatiou in birds has genomlly determined the transmis- 
sion of characters to one sex or to both. The two rules, often referred 
to fnamely, that variations occurring late in life are transmitted to one 
anu the same sex, whilst those which occur early in life are transmitted 
to both sexes), apparently hold gj<xl in the first, *^ second, and fourth 
classes of cases ; but th(‘y fail in the third, often in the fifth,** and in 
the sixth small class. They apply, however, as far as I can judge, to 
a considerable majority of the species; aud we must not forget the 
striking generalisation by Dr. W. Marshall with respect to the protu- 
berances on the heads of birds. Whether or not the two rules generally 


•• * Bulletin de la Soc. Vaudoise 
des Sc. Nat.* vol. x. 1869, p. 132. 
The young of the Polish swan 
Cygnus itnmutabUis of Yarrell, are 
always white ; but this species, as 
Mr. Sclaier informs me, is believed 
to be nothing more than a variety 
of the domestic swan (.CyyniM 
otor). 

•* I am indebted to Mr. Blyth 
for information in regaid to this 
genus. The sparrow of Palestine 
belongs to the sub-genus Petronia. 

** For instance, the males of 
Tanagra aativa and FringiUa cyanea 
require three years, the male of 
FringiUa oHs four years, to com- 
plete their beautiful plumage. (See 


Audubon, ‘ Ornith. Biography,* vol, 
i. p. 233, 280, 378.) The Harlequin 
duck takes three years (ibid. vcl. iii. 
p. 614). The male of the Gold 
phctasant, as I hear from Mr. 
Jenner Weir, can be distiaguished 
from the female when about three 
months old, but he does not acquire 
his full splendour until the end of 
the September in the following 
year. 

** Thus the 76i:s tantaius and Orus 
antericanus take four years, the 
Flamingo several years, and the 
Ardea ludooicam two years, before 
they acquire their perfect plumage. 
See Audubon, ibid. vol. i. p. 221 i 
vol. iii. pp. 133, 139, 211. 

Y 2 
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hold we may conclude from the facts given in the eighth chapter, 
that the period of variation is one im)>ortant clowent in dcterinining the 
form of transmission. 

With binis it isdiflicult to decide by what stan lard we ought to judge 
of the earltiiess or lateness of the {)orio<l of variation whether by the 
age in reference to tbe duration of life, or to tiie power of reproduction, 
or to tlie number of moults through which the species lassos. The 
moulting of birds, even within the same family, sometimes diffi rs 
much without any assignable caust\ Some bir«l8 moult so early, that 
nearly all the body feathers arc east off before the first wing-feathers 
are fully grown; and we cannot believe that this was the primordial 
state of things. When the period of moulting has Inen accelerated, 
th*‘ age at which the colours of the adult plumage are first developed 
will fjiLscly appear to us to be earli« r than it really is. 1’h*s may bt? 
illusir.«b?d by the practice followe«l by s«>me bird-fanciers, who pull 
out a few feathers from the bnast of nestling bullfinches, and trom the 
head or neck of young gold-pheasants, in order to i(s<N‘rtuiii their sex ; 
for in the males, these feathers are immodiaUly rejducod by ooloiiretl 
ones.** Two actual duration of life is known in but few birds, so that 
we can hardly judge by this standard. And, wifi rt fereiiee to the 
f»eriod at which the power of reproduction is gained, it is u remark- 
able fact that various birds occasionally breed whilst retaining their 
immature plumage.*^ • 

The fact of birds breeding in their immature plumage seems opposfhl 
to the belief that sexual selection has played as im|Kirtant a part, as 1 
believe it h ts, in ^ving ornamental colours, plumes, &c., to the males, 
and, by means of equal transmission, to the females of many s|>o<rie8. 
The o^ijcction would be a valid one, if tiic younger and loss ornamented 
males were as successful in winning females and propagating their 
kind, as the older and more beautiful males. But we have no reason 
to suppose that iiiis is the case. Audubon speaks of the breeding of 
the immature males of Jhi$ tantalus os a rare event, as does Mr. 
Hwinhoe, in regard to the iuimatuiti males of Oriolus.** If the young 
of any species in their immature plumage were more successful iu 
winning partners than the adults, the adult piufuago would piobably 

** Mr. Blyth, in Charlesworth’s 58); but Mr. Blyth informs me 
*Mag. of Nat. Hist.* voi. i. 1837, p. that certain herons apparently are 
300. Mr. Bartlett has inform^ dimorphic, fur white and coluureJ 
me in regard to gold -pheasants. individuals of the same age may be 

I have noticed the following observed. The Harlequin duck 
cases in Aadubon*s ^Ornith. Bio- (Anav Ais^rtontca, Linn.) takes three 
graphy.* The redstart of America, years to acquire its full plumage, 
(Muscapica ruticilla^ vol. i. p. 203). though many birds breed in the 
The Ibis tantalus takes four years to second year (voi. iii. p. 61-1). The 
come to full maturity, but some- White-headed lilagle (Faico Icucoce- 
times breeds in the second year (vol. phalus^ voL iii. p. 210) is likewise 
iii. p. 133;. The Grus americanus known to breed in its immature 
takes the same time, bat breeds state. Some sfwcies of Oriolus (ao- 
before acquiring its full plumage cording to Mr. Blyth and Mr. 
(voL iii. p. 211). The adults of Swinhoe, in Mbis,* July 1863, p. 
Ardea cmrulea are blue, an«l the 68) likewise br^ before they 
young white; and white, mottled, attain their full plumage, 
and mature blue birds may all be ** See the last foot-note, 
seen breeding together (vol. tv. p. 
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soon be att the males would prevail, which retained their immature 
dress for the longest ;>eri'>d, and thus the character of the species 
would ultimntely be modified.** If, on the other hand, the young never 
Bucceciied in obtaining a female, the habit of early reproduction woulcU 
perhaps be sooner or later eliminated, from being superfluous and 
entailing waste of power. 

The plumage of certain birds goes on increasing in beauty during 
many years after they are fully mature ; this is the oaac with the train 
of the ])eaeock, with some of uie birds of paiadise, and with the crest 
and plumes of certain herons, for instance, the Ard^ luduricana.^^ 
But it is doubtful whether the continued development of such feathers 
is tile result of the selection of successive beneficial variations (though 
this is the most probable view with birds of paradise) or merely of con- 
tinuous grow th. Most fishes continue increasing in size, as long as they 
arc* in gocxl health and have plenty of food ; and a somewhat similar 
law may pie vail with the plumes of birds. 

Class V. the adidU of Itoth sexet have a diifttnei winter and 

mmmer plumage^ tchether or not the male differs from the female^ the 
young resemble the adviis of Itoth sejcee in their tcitUer dress, or much 
more rarely in their summer dress^ or they resemble the females alone. 
Or the young may have an intermediate character; or, again, they may 
differ greatly from the adults in both their seasonal plumages. — The cases 
in this clai>s arc singularly complex; nor is this surprising, as they 
depend on inheritance, liinitcd in a greater or less degree in three 
different ways, namely, by sex, age, and the season of the ytar. In 
s^^xtie eases the individuals of the same sj^ies pass through at least 
f!\c distinct states of plumage. With tlie species, in which the male 
<li tiers from the female during tho summer season alone, or, which is 
rarer, during both s asons,^* the young generally resemble the females, 
— as with the so-ealliHl goldfinch of North America, and apparently 
with the splendid Maluri of Australia,** With those species, the sexes 
of which arc alike during both the summer and winter, the young may 

•• Other animals, belonging to Jerdon, ‘Birds of India,* vol. 

quite distinct classes, are either iii. p. 507, on the peacock. Dr. 

habitually or occasionally cajmblc Marshall, thinks that the older and 

of breeding before they have fully more brilliant males of birds of 

acquired their adult characters, paradise, have an advantage over 

This is the case with the young the younger males; see ‘Archives 

males of the salmon. Several am- Nderlandaises,* tom. vi. 1871. — On 

phibians have been known to breed Arden, Audubon, ibid. vol. iii. p. 

whilst retaining their larval struc- 139. 

ture. Fritz Muller has shewn ** For illustrative cases see vol. 

(* Facts and Arguments for Darwin,* iv. of MacgillivTay*8 ‘ Hist. Brit. 

Fng. trans. 1869, p. 79) that the Bii-ds ;’on Tringa, &c,,pp. 229, 271 ; 
males of several amphipod crusta- on the Machetes, p. 172; on the 
ceans become sexually mature whilst Charadrius hiaticula^ p. 118 ; on the 
young; and 1 iuier that this is a Charadrius pluvialiSy p. 94. 

case of premature breeding, because ** For the goldfinch of N. America, 
they have not as yet acquired their Frmgilla tristis^ Linn., see Audubon, 

fully-developed claspers. All such ‘ Omlth. Biography,* vol. i. p. 172. 

facts are highly interesting, as For the Maluri, Gould’s ‘ Handbook 

bearing on one means by which to the Birds of Australia,* vol. i. p. 

s|)ecies may undergo great modifi- 318. 

cations of character. 
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resemble the adults, firstly, in their winter dress ; secondly, and this is 
of much rarer occurrence, in their summer dropS ; thirdly, they may be 
intermediate between these two states ; and, fourthly, they may difler 
greatly from the adults at all seasons. We have an instance of the 
first of these four cases in one of the epets of India (Buphus eoro- 
mandus), in which the voong and the adults of both sexes are white 
during the winter, the adults Wyoming golden-buff during the summer. 
With the gaper {AnatiomuB oscitans) of India we have a siinilar case, 
but the colours are reversed: for the young and the adults of both 
sexes are grey and black during the winter, the a<lults beo<iming white 
during the summer.^’ As an instance of the second case, the ytmng of 
the razor-bill {Alea tarda. Linn.), in an early state of plumage, are 
erdoured like the adults during the summer ; and the young of the 
white-crowned sparrow of North America (Frinmlla leuatphrys). as soon 
as fledged, have elegant white stripes on their heads, which are lost by 
the young and the old during the winter.** With respect the third 
case, namely, that of the young having an intermediate character l>etwecn 
the summer and winter adult plumages, Yarrell** insists that this 
occurs with many waders. Lastly, in regard to the young difleriiig 
greatly from both sexes in their adult summer and winter plumages, 
this occurs with some herons and egrets of North America and India, — 
the young alone being white. 

1 will make only a few remarks on these oomplicatcd oases. W*^hen 
the young resemble the females in their summer dress, or the adults of 
both sexes in their winter dress, the cases differ from those given under 
Classes 1. and 111. only in the characters originally acquired by the 
males during the breeding-season, having been limited in their trans- 
mission to the corresponding season. When the adults have a distinct 
summer and winter plumage, and the young differ from both, the case 
is more difficult to understand. We may admit as probable that the 
young have retained an ancient state of plumage ; we can account by 
sexu^ selection for the summer or nuptial plumage of the adults, but 
how arc we to acomint for their distinct winter plumage? If we could 
admit that this plumage serv'c-s iu all coses as a protection, its ac- 
quirement would be a simple atfair; but there seems no good reason 
for this admission. It may be suggested that the widely different 
conditions of life during the winter and summer have acted in a direct 
manner on tiie plumage; this m.iy have had some effect, but I have 
not much confidence iu so great a difference as we sometimes see 
between the two plumages, having been thus caused. A more probable 
exjdanation is. that an ancient style of plumage, partially modified 
through the transference of some characters from the summer plumage, 
has l^n retained by the adults during the vrinter. Finally, all the 
cases in our pri stnt class apparently depend on characters acquired by 
the adult males, having been variously limited in their truubmission 
according to age, season, and sex ; but it would not be worth while to 
attempt to follow out these complex relations. 

** I am indebted to Mr. Blyth On the Fringilla leucophrya, Au- 
for information as to the Buphus; dubon, ibid. vol. ii. p. 89. 1 shall 

see also Jerdon, * Birds of Indio,’ have hereafter to refer to the young 
vol. iii. p. 749. On the Anas tom us, of certain herons and egrets being 
see Blyth, in *lbis,’ 1867, p, 173. white. 

** On the Alca, see Macgillivray, * History of British Birds/ Tol 

‘Hist. Brit. Birds/ vol. v. p. 347. i. 1839, p. 159. 
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Class VI. The young in their firgt pluinage differ from each other 
according to sex ; me young males resembling more or less closely the adult 
maleSt the young females more or less closdy the aduU females . — 
The cases in the present class, though oocorring in various groups, are- 
not numerous ; yet it seems the most natural thing that the young 
should at first somewhat resemble the adults of the same sex, and 
gradually become more and more like them. The adult male blackcap 
{Sylvia atricaiMla) has a black head, that of the female being reddish- 
brown ; and I am informed by Mr. Blyth, that the young of both sexes 
can be distinguished by this character even as neetUugs. In the family 
of tiirushes an unusual number of similar cases have b^n noticed ; thus, 
the male blackbird (Turdus mervla) can be distinguished in the nest 
from the fcmsde. The two sexes of tlie mocking bird {Turdus polyghttuSf 
Linn.) differ very little from each other, yet the males can (»imy be 
distinguished at a very early age from the females by shewing more 
pure white.** The males of a forest-thrush and of a rock-thrush 
{Orocetes erythrogastra and Petrodncla cyanea) have much of their 
plumage of a fine blue, whilst the females are brown ; and the nestling 
males of brith spt^ies have their main wing and tail-feathers edged witii 
blue, whilst those of the female are edged with brown.*^ In the young 
blackbird the wing feathers assume their mature character and become 
black after the others ; on the other hand, in the two species just named 
the wing- feathers became blue before the others, l^e most probable 
view with reference to the oases in the present class is that the males, 
differently from what occurs in Class 1., have transmitted their colours 
to their male offspring at an earlier age than that at which they were 
firet acquired ; for, if the males had varied whilst quite young, their 
characters would probably have been transmitted to rotb sexes.** 

In AUhurus polytmus^ a humming-bird, the male is splendidly coloured 
black uud green, aud two of the tail-feathers are immensely lengthened ; 
the female lias au ordinary tail and inconspicuous colours; now the 
young moles, instead of resembling the adult female, in accordance 
with the common rule, begin from the first to assume the colours proper 
to their sex, and their tail-feathers soon become elongated. 1 owe Ais 
information to Mr. Uould, who has given mo the following more striking 
aud as yet unpublished ease. Two humming-birds belonging to the 
genus Eustophanus, both beautifully coloured, inhabit the small island 
of Juan Femundez, and have always been ranked as specifically dis- 
tinct. But it has lately been ascertained that the one, which is of a 
rich ehesnut brown colour with a golden-red head, is the male, whilst 
the other, which is elegantly variegated with green and white with a 
metallic-green head is the female. Now the young fixim the first 

*• Audubon, * Oinith. Biography,' * Oniith. Biography,* vol. iv. p. 392), 
vol. i. p. 113. and so it U with the nestlings of a 

*^ Mr. C. A. Wright, in *lbis,’ blue nuthatch, /ronfa/is 

vol. vi. 1864, p. 65. Jerdon, ^ Birds of India (Jerdon, * Birds of India,' 
of India,* vol. i. p. 515. See also on vol. i. p. 389). Mr. Blyth also 
the blackbird, Blyth in Charles- Informs me that the sexes of the 
worth's * Mag. of Nat. History,' vol. stonechat, Saxioola rubicolOf are 
i. 1837, p. 113. distinguishable at a very early age. 

** The following additional oases Mr. Salvin gives (*Proc.&olog. S^* 
may be mentioned ; the young males 1870, p. 206 ), the case of a hum* 
of Tanagra rubra can be distinguished ming-bird, like the following ona of 
from the young females (Audubon, Eustephanus. 
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somewhat resemble the adults of the oorresponding sex, the resemblaLco 
gradually becoming more and more complete. 

In considering this last case, if as before we take the plumage of the 
young as our guide, it w ould appear that both sexes have been rendered 
beautiful independently ; and not that one sex has partially transferred 
its biMiuty to the other. The male apparently has acquired his bright 
colours through sexual selection in the same manner as, for instance, 
the peacock or pheasant in our first class of oases ; and the female in 
the same manner as the female Bhynchtea or Tumix in our second 
class of cases. But there is much difficulty in understanding how this 
could have been cffi^tcd at the same time with the two sexes of the 
same species. Mr. Salvin states, as we have seen in the eighth chapter, 
that with certain humming-hirds the males greatly exceed the females 
in number, whilst with other species inhabiting the same country the 
females greatly exceed the males. If, then, we might assume that 
during some former lengthened period the males of the Juan Fernandez 
species had greatly exceeded the females in number, but that during 
another lengthened period the females had for exceeded the males, wo 
could understand how the males at one time, and the females at 
another, might have been rendered beautiful by the selection of the 
brighter-coloured individuals of either sex; both sexes transmitting 
their characters to their young at a rather earlier age than usual. 
Wiiether this is the true explanation 1 will not pretend to say; but the 
case is too remarkable to be passed over without notice. 

We have now seen in all six classes, that an intimate relation 
exists between the plumage of the young and the adults, cither 
of one sex or both. These relations are fairly well explained 
on the principle that one sex — this being in tlie great majority 
of cases the male — first acquired tlirough variation and sexual 
selection bright colours or other ornaments, and transmitted 
them in various ways, in accordance witli the recognised laws of 
inheritance. Why variations have occurred at different jKjriods 
of life, even sometimes with species of the same group, we do not 
know, but with respect to the form of transmission, one important 
determining cause seems to be the age at which the variations 
first appear. 

From the principle of inheritance at corresponding ages, and 
from any variations in colour which occurred in the males at an 
early age not being then selected— on the contrary being often 
eliminated as dangerous — whilst similar variations occurring 
at or near the period of reproduction have been preserved, it 
follows that the plumage of the young will often have been left 
unmodified, or but little modified. We thus get some insight 
into the colouring of the progenitors of our existing species. In 
a vast number of species in five out of our six classes of coses, 
the adults of one sex or of both are bright coloured, at least 
during the breeding-season, whilst the young are invariably less 
brightly coloured than the adults, or ore quite dull coloured ; 
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for no instanco is known, as far as 1 can discovor, of the young 
of dull-coloured species displaying bright colours, or of the young 
of bright-coloured species bdng more brilliant than their parents. 
In the fourth class, however, in which the young and the old 
resemble each other, there are many species (though by no 
means all), of which the young are bright-coloured, and as these 
form whole groups, we may infer that their early progenitors 
were likewise bright. With this exception, if we look to the 
birds of the world, it appears that their beauty has been mnch 
increased since that period, of which their immature plumage 
gives us a partial record. 

On tht Colour of the riumage in rdation to Protection, — It will 
have been seen that I cannot follow Mr. Wallace in the belief 
that dull colours, when confined to the females, have been in 
most cases specially gained for the sake of protection. There 
can, however, be no doubt, as formerly remarked, that both 
sexes of many birds have had their colours modified, so as to 
escape the notice of their enemies ; or in some instances, so as to 
approach their prey unobserved, just as owls have had their 
plumage rendered soft, that their flight may not be over- 
heard. Mr. Wallace remarks^* that ** it is only in the tropics, 
“ among forests which never lose their foliage, that we find 
“ whole groups of birds, whose chief colour is green.” It will be 
admitted by every one, who has ever tried, how difficult it is to 
distinguish parrots in a leaf-covered tree. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that mauy parrots ore ornamented with crimson, 
blue, and orange tints, which can hardly be protective. Wood- 
peckers are eminently arboreal, but besides green species, there 
are many black, and black-and-white kinds — all the species 
being apparently exposed to nearly the same dangers. It is 
therefore probable that with tree-haunting birds, strong! ^^-pro- 
nounced colours have been acquired through sexual selection, 
but that a grtjen tint has been acquired oftener than any other, 
from the additional advantage of protection. 

In regard to birds which live on the ground, every one admits 
that they arc coloured so as to imitate the surrounding surface. 
How difficult it is to sec a partridge, snipe, woodcock, certain 
plovers, larks, and night-jars when crouched on ground. Animals 
inhabiting deserts offer the most striking cases, for the Imre 
surface affords no concealment, and nearly all the smaller quad- 
rupeds, reptiles, and birds depend for safety on their colours. 
Mr. Tristram has remarked in regard to the inhabitants of the 
Sahara, that all are protected by their ••Isabelline or sand 
o * VVeatminster Review,’ July, 1867, p. 5. 
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colour.” Calling to my recollection the desert-birds of South 
America^ as well as most of the ground-birds of Groat Britain, 
it appeared to me that both sexes in such cases are generally 
coloured nearly alike. Accordingly, I applied to Mr. Tristram 
with respect to the birds of the Sahara, and he has kindly 
given me the following information. There are twenty-six 
species belonging to fifteen genera, which manifestly have their 
plumage coloured in a protective manner ; and this colouring is 
all the more striking, as with most of those birds it differs from 
that of their congeners. Both sexes of thirteen out of the 
twenty-six species are coloural in the same manner ; but these 
belong to genera in whicli this rule commonly prevails, so that 
they tell us nothing about the protective colours being the same 
in both sexes of desert-birds. Of the other thirteen species, three 
belong to genera in wliich the sexes usually differ from each 
other, yet here they have the sexes alike. In the remaining ten 
species, the male Offers from the female ; but the difference is 
confined chiefly to the under surface of the plumage, which is 
concealed when the bird crouches on the ground ; the head and 
back being of the same sand-coloured hue in the two sexes. So 
that in these ten species the upper surfaces of both sexes have 
been acted on and rendered alike, through natural selection, for 
the sake of protection ; whilst the lower surfaces of the males 
alone have been diversified, through sexual selection, for the 
sake of ornament. Here, as both sexes are equally well pro- 
tected, wo clearly see that the females have not been prevented 
by natural selection from inheriting the colours of their male 
parents; so that we must look to the law of sexually-limited 
transmission. 

In all parts of the world both sexes of many soft-billed birds, 
especially those which frequent reeds or sedges, are obscurely 
coloured. Ko doubt if their colours had been brilliant, they 
would have been much more conspicuous to their enemies; but 
whether their dull tints have been specially gained for the sake 
of protection seems, as far as I can judge, rather doubtful. It 
is still more doubtful whether such dull tints can have been 
gained for the sake of ornament We must, however, bear in mind 
that male birds, though dull-coloured, often differ* much from 
their females (os with the common sparrow), and this leads to 
the belief that such colours have been gain^ through sexual 
selection, from being attractive. Many of the soft-billed birds 
are songkers; and a discussion in a former chapter should not 

** * Ibis,* 1859, Tol^. p. 429, ct his experience of the Sahara, this 
» 0 q. Dr. Kohlfs, however, remarks statement is too strong, 
to me in a letter that, according to 
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be forgotten, in which it was shewn that the best songsters are 
rarely ornamented with bright tints. It would appear that female 
birds, os a general rule, have selected their mates either for their 
sweet voices or gay colours, but not for both charms combined. 
Some spocies, which are manifestly coloured for the sake of 
protection, such as the jack-snipe, woodcock, and night-jar, are 
likewise marked and shaded, according to our standard of taste, 
with extreme elegance. In such cases we may conclude that 
both natural and sexual selection have acted conjointly for 
protection and ornament. WTiether any bird exists which does 
not possess some special attraction, by which to charm the 
opposite sex, may bo doubted. When both sexes are so obscurely 
coloured that it would be rash to assume the agency of sexu^ 
selection, and when no direct evidence can be advanc^ shewing 
that such colours seiTo as a protection, it is best to own complete 
ignorance of the cause, or, which comes to nearly the same thing, 
to attribute the result to the direct action of the conditions of life. 

Both sexes of many birds are conspicuously, though not 
brilliantly coloured, such as the numerous black, white, or 
piel)ald species; and these colours are probably the result of 
sexual selection. With the common blackbird, capercailzie, 
blackcock, black scoter-duck (Oidemia), and even with one of 
the birds of paradise (^Lophorina utra), tlie males alone are black, 
wliilst the females are brown or mottled ; and there can hardly 
be a doubt that blackness in these cases has been a sexually 
selected character. Therefore it is in some degree probable that 
the complete or partial blackness of both sexes in such birds as 
crows, certain cockatoos, storks, and s\vans, and many marine 
birds, is likewise the result of sexual selection, accompanied by 
equal transmission to both sexes ; for blackness can hardly serve 
in any case as a protection. With several birds, in which the 
male alone is black, and in others in which both sexes are 
black, the beak or skin about the head is brightly coloured, and 
the contrast thus afforded adds much to their beauty ; we see 
this in the bright yellow beak of the male blackbird, in the 
crimson skin over the eyes of the black-cock and capercailzie, in 
the brightly and variously coloured beak of the scoter-drake 
(Oidemia), in the red beak of the chough (6brtm.syrocwit/«,Linn.), 
of the black swan, and the black stork. This leads me to remark 
that it is not incredible that toucans may owe the enormous 
size of their beaks to sexual selection, for the sake of displaying 
the diversified and vivid stripes of colour, with which these 
organs are ornamented." The naked skin, also, at the Ijase of the 

No satisfactory explanation has size, and still less of the bright 
ever been offered of the immense colours, c f the toucan's beak. Mr 
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beak and round the eyes is likewise often brilliantly coloured ; 
and Mr. Gould, in speaking of one species says that the colours 
of the beak are doubtless in the finest and most brilliant state 
“ during the time of pairing.’* There is no greater improbability 
that toucans should be encumbered with immense beaks, though 
rendered as light as possible by their cancellated structure, for 
the display of fine colours, (an object falsely appearing to us 
unimportant), than that the male Argus pheasant and some other 
birds should 1^ encumbered with plumes so long as to impede 
their flight. 

In the same manner, as the males alone of various species are 
black, the females being dull-coloured ; so in a few cases the 
males alone are either wholly or partially white, as with the 
several bell-birds of South America (Chasmorh)Tichus), the 
Antarctic goose (Bemtda antarctica), the silver-pheofsant, &c., 
whilst the females are brown or obscurely mottled. Therefore, 
on the same principle as before, it is probable that lx)th sexes of 
many birds, such as white cockatoos, several egrets with their 
beautiful plumes, certain ibises, gulls, terns, <kc., have acquired 
their more or less completely white plumage through sexual 
selection. In some of these cases the plumage becomes white 
only at maturity. This is the case with certain gannets, tropic- 
birds, <&c., and with the snow-goose (Awatr ht/p ^rhorvus). As the 
latter breeds on the " barren grounds,’* when not covered with 
snow, and as it migrates southward during the winter, there is 
no reason to suppose that its snow-white adult plumage serves 
as a protection. In the Anadomns oficitnm, wo have still better 
evidence that the white plumage is a nuptial character, for it is 
develox>ed only during the summer ; the young in their imma- 
ture state, and the adults in their winter dress, being grey and 
black. With many kinds of gulls (Larus), the head and neck 
become pure white during the summer, ^ing grey or mottled 
during the winter and in the young state. On the other hand, 


BatM (*Tlie Naturalist on the 
Amazons,* vol. ii. 1863, p. 341) 
states that they use their beaks for 
reaching fruit at the extreme tips 
of the branches; and likewise, as 
stated by other authors, for ex- 
tracting eggs and young birds from 
the nests of other birds. But, as 
Mr. Bates admits, the beak **can 
** scarcely be considered a very per- 
** fectly-formed instrument for the 
** end to which it is applied.” The 
great bulk of the beak, as shown 


by its breadth, depth, as well as 
length, is not intelligible on the 
view, that it serves merely as no 
organ of prehension. Mr. Belt 
believes (^The Naturalist in N’<a- 
ragna,’ p. 197), that the principal 
use of the beak is ns a defence 
against enemies, especially to the 
female whilst nesting in a hole in a 
tree. 

Ramphastos carinatus, Gonld’s 
* Monograph of Ramphastidse.* 
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with the smaller galls, or sea-mews (Gavia), and with some terns 
(Sterna), exactly the reverse occurs ; for the heads of the young 
birds during the first year, and of the adults during the winter, 
are either pure white, or much paler coloured than during the 
breeding-season. These latter cases offer another instance of the 
capricious manner in which sexual selection appears often to 
have acted.“ 

That aquatic birds have acquired a white plumage so much 
oftener than terrestrial birds, probably depends on their large 
size and strong powers of flight, that they can easily defend 
themselves or escape from birds of prey, to which moreover they 
are not much exposed. Consequently, sexual selection has not 
here been interfered with or guided for the sake of protection. 
No doubt with birds which roam over the open ocean, the males 
and females could find each other much more easily, when made 
conspicuous cither by l>eing perfectly white or intensely black ; 
so that these colours may possibly serve the same end as the 
call-notes of many land-birds.®* A white or black bird when it 
discovers and flies down to a carcase floating on the sea or cast 
up on the beach, will bo seen from a great distance, and will 
guide other birds of the same and other species, to the prey ; but 
as this would be a disadvantage to the fii’st finders, the indi- 
viduals wliich were the whitest or blackest would not thus 
procure more food than the less strongly coloured individuals. 
Hence conspicuous colours cannot have l^n gradually acquired 
for this purpose through natural selection. 

As sexual selection depends on so fluctuating an element as 
^aste, we can understand how it is that, within the same group 
of birds having nearly the same habits, there should exist white 
or nearly white, as well as black, or nearly black species,— for 
instance, Ixith white and black cockatoos, storks, ibises, swans, 
terns, and petrels. Piebald birds likewise sometimes occur in 
the same groups together with block and white species; for 
instance, the block-necked swan, certain terns, and the common 
magpie. That a strong contrast in colour is agreeable to birds, 
we may conclude by looking through any large collection, for 
the sexes often differ from each other in the male having the pale 

On Liirus, Gavi:^ and Sterna, high in the air, like marine birds 
see Mncgillivray, * Hist. Brit. Birds,’ over the ocean, three or four species 
Tol. V. p. 515, 584, 626. On the are almost wholly or largely white, 
Anser hyperboreus, Audubon, ‘Or- and that many others are black. So 
nith. Biography,’ vol. iv. p. 562. that here again conspicuous colours 
On the Anastomus, Mr. Blyth, in may possibly aid the sexes in finding 
‘ibis,* 1867, p. 176. each other during the breeding* 

It may be noticed that with season, 
ntltures, which roam far and wide 
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parts of a purer white, and the yarionsly coloured dark parts of 
still darker tints than the female. 

It would even appear that mere novelty, or slight changes for 
the sake of change, have sometimes acted on female birds as a 
charm, like changes of fashion with us. Thus the males of 
some parrots can hardly be said to bo more beautiful than the 
females, at least according to our taste, but they differ in such 
points, as in having a rose-coloured collar instep of a bright 
^ emeraldine narrow green collar;” or iu the male having a block 
collar instead of “ a yellow demi-colhir in front,” with a pale 
roseate instead of a plum-blue head.^ As so many male birds 
have elongated tail-feathers or elongated crests for their cliief 
ornament, the shortened tail, formerly described in the male of 
a humming-bird, and tlie shortened crest of the male goosander, 
seem like one of the many changes of fashion which we admire 
in our own dresses. 

Some members of the heron family offer a still more curious 
case of novelty in colouring having, as it appears, been appre- 
ciated for the sake of novelty. The young of the Atdta asha are 
white, the adults being dark slate-coloured; and not only the 
young, but the adults in their winter plumage, of the allied 
JBuphm coromnndns are white, this colour changing into a 
rich golden-buff during the breeding-season. It is incredible 
that the young of these two species, as well as of some other 
members of the same family,** shoidd for any special purpose 
have been rendered pure white and thus made conspicuous to 
their enemies ; or that the adults of one of those two species 
should have been specially rendered white during the winter in* 
a country which is never covered with snow. On the other hand 
we have good reason to believe that whiteness has been gained by 
many birds as a sexual ornament. We may therefore conclude 
that some early progenitor of the Ardea asha and the Buphus 
acquired a white plumage for nuptial purposes, and transmitted 
this colour to their young; so that the young and the old 
became white like certain existing egrets ; and that the whiteness 
was afterwards retained by the young, whilst it was exchanged 
by the adults for more strongly-pronounced tints. But if we 
could look still further back to the still earlier progenitors of 
these two species, we should probably see the adults dark- 

** See Jerdon on the genus specific names. Audubon (^Ornitb. 
Paheomis, * Birds of India,* vol. i. Biography,* vol. iii. p. 416; vol. iv. 
p. 258-260. p. 58) seems rather pleased at the 

•• The young of Ardea rufeeoem thought that this remarkable change 
and A, ccertUea of the U. States are of plumage will greatly ** disconcert 
likewise white, the adults being ** the systematists.” 
coloured in accordance with their 
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coloured. I infer that tliis would be the case, from the analogy 
of many other birds, which are dark whilst young, and when 
adult are white ; and more especially from the case of the Atdta, 
gularis, the colours of which are the reverse of those of A, asha, 
for the young are dark-coloured and the adults white, the young 
having retained a former state of plumage. It appears there- 
fore that, during a long line of descent, the adult progenitors 
of the Ardea asha, the Buphus, and of some allies, have under- 
gone the following changes of colour: first, a dark shade; 
secondly, pure white ; and thirdly, owing to another change of 
fashion (if I may so express myself), their present slaty, reddish, 
or golden-buff tints. These successive changes are intelligible 
only on the principle of novelty having been admired by birds 
for its own sake. 

Several writers have objected to the whole theory of sexual 
selection, by assuming that with animals and savages the 
taste of the female for certain colours or other ornaments 
would not remain constant for many generations; that first 
one colour and then another would be admired, and con- 
sequently that no permanent effect could be produced. We may 
admit that taste is fluctuating, but it is not quite arbitrary. It 
depends much on habit, as we see in mankind ; and we may 
infer that this would hold good with birds and other animals. 
Even in our own dress, the general character lasts long, and the 
changes are to a certain extent graduated. Abundant evidence 
will be given in two places in a future chapter, that savages 
of many races have admired for many generations the same 
cicatrices on the skin, the same hideously perforated lips, 
nostrils, or oars, distorted heads, (kc. ; and these deformities 
present some analogy to the natural ornaments of various 
animals. Nevertheless, with savages such fashions do not endure 
for ever, as we may infer from the differences in this respect 
between allied tribes on the same continent. So again the raisers 
of fancy gniniftlH certainly have admired for many generations 
and still admire the same breeds ; they earnestly desire slight 
changes, which are considered as improvements, but any greater 
sudden change is looked at as the greatest blemish. With birds 
in a state of nature wo have no reason to suppose that they 
would admire an entirely new style of coloration, even if great 
and sudden variations often occurred, which is far from being 
the case. We know that dovecot pigeons do not willingly 
associate with the variously coloured fancy breeds ; that albino 
birds do not commonly get partners in marriage ; and that the 
block ravens of the Feroe Islands chase away their piebald 
brethren. But this dislike of a sudden change would xiot 
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preclude their appreciating slight changes^ any more than it 
does in the case of man. Hence with respect to taste, which 
depends on many elements, but partly on habit and partly 
on a loT6 of novelty, there seems no improbability in animals 
admiring for a very long period the same general style of ornamen- 
tation or other attractions, and yet appreciating slight changes 
in colours, form, or sound. 

Summary of the Four Chapters on Birds, — Most male birds are 
highly pugnacious during the breeding-season, and some possess 
weapons adapted for fighting with their rivals. But the most 
pugnacious and the best armed males rarely or never depend for 
success solely on their power to drive away or kill their rivals, but 
have special means for charming the female. With some it is the 
power of song, or of giving forth strange cries, or instrumental 
music, and the males in consequence differ from the females in 
their vocal organs, or in the structure of certain feathers. From 
the curiously diversified means for producing various sounds, we 
g{dn a high idea of the importance of this means of courtship. 
Many birds endeavour to charm the females by love-dances or 
antics, performed on the ground or in the air, and sometimes at 
prepaid places. But ornaments of many kinds, the most 
brilliant tints, combs and wattles, beautiful plumes, elongated 
feathers, top-knots, and so forth, are by far tlie commonest moans. 
In some oases mere novelty appears to have acted as a charm. 
The ornaments of the males must bo highly important to them, 
for they have boon acquired in not a few cases at the cost of 
increased danger from enemies, and even at some loss of power 
in fighting with their rivals. The males of very many species 
do not assume their ornamental dress until they arrive at 
maturity, or they assume it only during the breeding-season, or 
the tints then become more vivid. Certain ornamental 
appendages become enlarged, turgid, and brightly coloured 
during the act of courtship. The males display their charms 
with elaborate care and to the best « !ect; and this is done in 
the presence of the females. The courtship is sometimes a 
prolonged affair, and many males and females congregate at an 
appointed place. I'o suppose that the females do not apprecia.te 
the beauty of the males, is to admit that their splendid decorations, 
all their pomp and display, are useless ; and this is incredible. 
Birds have fine powers of discrimination, and in some few 
instances it can be shewn that they have a taste for the beautiful 
The females, moreover, are known occasionally to exhibit a 
marked preference or antipathy for certain individual males. 

If it be admitted that the females prefer, or are unconsciously 
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excited by the more beautifal males, then the males wotdd 
slowly but surely be rendered more and more attractive through 
sexual selection. That it is this sex which has been chiefly 
modified, we may infer from the fact that, in almost every genus 
where the sexes differ, the males differ much more from one 
another than do the females; this is well shewn in certain 
closely-allied representative species, in which the females can 
hardly be distinguished, whilst the males are quite distinct 
Birds in a state of nature offer individual differences which 
would amply suffice for the work of sexual selection; but we 
have seen that they occasionally present more strongly-marked 
variations which recur so frequently that they would imme- 
diately l>e fixed, if they served to allure the female. The laws 
of variation must determine the nature of the initial changes, 
and will have largely influenced the final result. The grada- 
tions, which may be observed between the males of allied 
species, indicate the nature of the steps through which they 
have passed. They explain also in the most interesting manner 
how certain characters have originated, such as the indented 
ocelli on the tail-feathers of the peacock, and the ball and 
socket ocelli on the wing-feathers of the Argus pheasant. It is 
evident that the brilliant colours, top-knots, fine plumes, &c., of 
many male birds cannot have been acquired as a protection; 
indeed, they sometimes lead to danger. That they are not due 
to the direct and definite action of the conditions of life, we may 
feel assured, because the females have been exposed to the same 
conditions, and yet often differ from the males to an extreme 
degree. Although it is probable that changed conditions acting 
during a lengthened i^riod have in some cases produced a 
definite effect on l)oth sexes, or sometimes on one sex alone, the 
more important result will have been an increased tendency to 
vary or to present more strongly marked individual differences ; 
and such differences will have afforded an excellent ground- 
work for the action of sexual selection. 

The laws of inheritance, irrespectively of selection, appear to 
have determined whether the characters acquired by the males 
for the sake of ornament, for producing various sounds, and for 
fighting together, have been transmitt^ to the males alone or to 
both sexes, either permanently, or periodically during certain 
seasons of the year. Why various characters should have been 
transmitted sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, is 
not in most cases known ; but the period of variability seems often 
to have been the determining cause. When the two sexes have 
.nhorited all characters in common they necessarily resemble 
each other ; but as the successive variations may bo differently 
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transmitted, every possible gradation may be found, even within 
the same genus, from the closest similarity to the widest dis- 
similarity between the sexes. With many closely-allied species, 
following nearly the same habits of life, the males have come to 
differ from each other chiefly through the action of sexual 
selection; whilst the females have come to differ chiefly from 
partaking more or less of the characters thus acquired by the 
males. The effects, moreover, of the definite action of the 
conditions of life, will not have been masked in the females, as 
in the males, by the accumulation through sexual selection of 
strongly-pronounced colours and other ornaments, "J'he indi- 
viduals of both sexes, hoTvever affected, will liave Ixjcn kept at 
each successive period nearly uniform by the free intercrossing 
of many individuals. 

With species, in which the sexes differ in colour, it is possible 
or probable that some of the successive variations often tended 
to be transmitted equally to hath sexes; but that when this 
occurred the females were prevented from acquiring the bright 
colours of the males, by the destruction which they suffered 
during incubation. There is no evidence that it is possible by 
natural selection to convert one form of transmission into 
another. But there would not lie the least difficulty in rendering 
a female dull-coloured, the male being still kept bright-coloured, 
by the selection of successive variations, which were from the 
first limited in their transmission to the same sex. Whether 
the females of many species have actually been thus modified, 
must at present remain doubtful. When, through tlie law of 
the equal transmission of characters to both sexes, the females 
were rendered as conspicuously coloured as the males, their 
instincts appear often to have been modified so that they were 
led to build domed or concealed nests. 

In one small and curious class of cases the characters and 
habits of the two sexes have been completely transposed, for the 
females are larger, stronger, more vociferous and brighter 
coloured than the males. They have, also, become so quarrel- 
some that they often fight together for the possession of the 
males, like the males of other pugnacious species for the 
possession of the females. If, as seems probable, such females 
habitually drive away their rivals, and by the display of their 
bright colours or other charms endeavour to attract the males, 
we can understand how it is that they have gradually been 
rendered, by sexual selection and sexually-limited transmission, 
more beautiful than the males — the latter being left unmodified 
or only slightly modified. 

Whenever the law of inheritance at corresponding ages prevails. 
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but not that of sexually-limited transmission, then if the 
parents vary late in life — and we know that this constantly 
occurs with our poultry, and occasionally with other birds— 
the young will be left unaffected, whilst the adults of both sexes 
will bo modified. If both these laws of inheritance prevail and 
either sex varies late in life, that sex alone will be modified, the 
other sex and the young being unaffected. When variations in 
brightness or in other conspicuous characters occur early in life, 
as no doubt often happens, they will not be acted on through 
sexual selection until the period of reproduction arrives; con- 
sequently if dangerous to the young, they will be eliminated 
through natural selection. Thus wo can understand how it is 
that variations arising late in life have so often been pre- 
served for the ornamentation of the males; the females and 
the young being left almost unaffected, and therefore like each 
other. With species having a distinct summer and winter 
plumage, the males of which either resemble or differ from the 
females during both seasons or during the summer alone, the 
degrees and kinds of resemblance between the young and the 
old are exceedingly complex ; and this complexity apparently 
depends on characters, first acquired by the males, being 
transmitted in various ways and degrees, as limited by age, sex, 
and season. 

As the young of so many species have been but little modified 
in colour and in other ornaments, we are enabled to form some 
judgment with respect to the plumage of their early progenitors ; 
and we may infer that the beauty of our existing species, if we 
look to the whole class, has been largely increased since that 
period, of which the immature plumage gives us an indirect 
record. Many birds, especially those >vhich live much on the 
ground, have undoubtedly been obscurely coloured for the sake 
of protection. In some instances the upper exposed surface of 
the plumage has been thus coloured in both sexes, whilst the 
lower surface in the males alone has been variously ornamented 
through sexual selection. Finally, from the facts given in 
these four chapters, wo may conclude that weapons for battle, 
organs for producing sound, ornaments of many kinds, bright 
and conspicuous colours, have generally been acquired by the 
males through variation and sexual selection, and have been 
transmitted in various ways according to the several laws of 
inheritance— the females and the young being left comparatively 
but little modified.*’ 

I am greatly indebted to the birds, and the two following ones 
kindness of Mr. Plater for having on mammals. In this way I have 
looked over these four chapters on been saved from making mistake* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Secondary Sexuad Characters of Mammals. 

The law of battle — Special weapons, coufincJ to the males — Cause of 
absence of weapons in the female — Weapon> common to both sexes, yet 
primarily required by the male — Other U!»es of such weajK>ns — Their 
high importance — Greater size of the male — Means of defence — On the 
preference shewn by either sex in the pairing of quaJru]>eds. 

With mammals the male appears to win the female much more 
through the law of battle than through the display of his 
charms. The most timid animals, not provided with any special 
weapons for fighting, engage in desperate conflicts during the 
season of love. Two male hares have l)ocn seen to fight together 
until one was killed; male moles often fight, and sometintes 
with fatal results ; male squirrels engage in frequent contests, 
and often wound each other severely as do male t)eavcrs, so 
that "hardly a skin is without scars.*^' I observed the same 
fact with the hides of the guanacoes in Patagonia ; and on one 
occasion several were so absorbed in fighting that they fearlessly 
rushed close by me. Livingstone speaks of the males of the 
many animals in Southern Africa os almost invariably shewing 
the scars received in foimer contests. 

The law of battle prevails with aquatic as with terrestrial 
mammals. It is notorious how desperately male seals fight, 
both with their teeth and claws, during the breeding-season; 
and their hides are likewise often covered with scars. labile 
sperm-whales are very jealous at this season; and in their 
battles " they often lock their jaws together, and tuni on their 
" sides and twist about so that their lower jaws often become 
distorted.* 


about the names of the species, and 
from stating anything as a fact 
which is known to this distinguished 
naturalist to be erroneous. But of 
coarse he is not at all answerable 
for the accuracy of the statements 
quoted by me from various autho- 
rities. 

* See Waterton’s account of two 
hares fighting, ^ Zoologist,’ vol. i, 
1843, p. 211. On moles, £^11, 
* Hist, of British Quadrupeds,* 1st 
edit. p. 100. On squirrels, Audubon 


and Bachman, * Viviparous Quad- 
rupeds of N. America,* 1846, p. 269. 
On beavers, Mr. A. H. Green, in 
* Journal of Lin. Sue. Zoolog.’ vol. x. 
1869, p. 362. 

’ On the battles of seals, see Capt. 
C. Abbott in * Proc. Zool. Soc* 1868, 
p. 191; also Mr. R. Brown, ibid. 
1868, p 436 ; also L. Lloyd, * Game 
Birds of Sweden,* 1867, p. 412 ; 
also Pennant. On the sperm-whale, 
see Mr. J. H. Thompson, in ^ Proc. 
Zool. Soc.* 1867, p. 246. 
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All male animals which are famished with special weapons 
for fighting, are well known to engage in fierce battles. The 
courage and the desperate conflicts of stags have often been 
descrilied ; their skeletons have been found in various parts of 
the world, with the horns inextricably locked together, shewing 
how miserably the victor and vanquished had perished.® No 
animal in the world is so dangerous as an elephant in must. 
Lord Tankerville has given me a graphic description of the 
battles between the wild bulls in Chillingham Park, the descen- 
dants, degenerated in size but not in courage, of the gigantic 
Bo% primigenius. In 1861 several contended for mastery; and it 
was observed that two of the younger bulls attacked in concert 
the old leader of the herd, overthrew and disabled him, so that 
he was believed by the keepers to be lying mortally wounded in 
a neighbouring wood. But a few days afterwards one of the 
young bulls approached the wood alone ; and then the monarch 
“ of the chase,” wlio had been lashing himself up for vengeance, 
came out and, in a short time, killed his antagonist He then 
quietly joined the herd, and long hold undisputed sway. Admiral 
Sir J. B. Sulivan informs mo that, when he lived in the Falk-* 
laud Islands, he imported a young English stallion, which 
frequented the hills near Port William with eight mares. On 
these hills there were two wild stallions, each with a small troop 
of mares ; and it is certain that these stallions would never 
** have approached each other without fighting. Both had tried 
** singly to fight the English horse and drive away his mares, 

but had failed. One day they came in together and attacked 

him. This was seen by the capitan who had charge of the 
“ horses, and who, on riding to the spot, found one of the two 
** stallions engaged with the English horse, whilst the other was 
“ driving away the mares, and had already sepantted four from 

the rest. The capitan settled the matter by driving the whole 
" party into the corral, for the wild stallions would not leave 
“ the mares.” 

Male animals which are provided with efficient cutting or 
tearing teeth for the ordinary purposes of life, such as the 
carnivora, insectivora, and rodents, are seldom furnished with 
weapons especially adapted for fighting with their rivals. The 
case is very different with the males of many other animals. 
We see this in the horns of stags and of certain kinds of 

* See Scrope (* Art of Deer-stalk- wapiti, moose, and rein-deer have 
ing,' p. 17) on the locking of the been found thus locked together, 
boms with the Cervus elaphus. Sir A. Smith found at the Cape ot 
Richardson, in * Fauna Bor. Ameri- Good Hope the skeletons of tws 
cans/ 1829, p. 252, says that the gnus in the same condition. 
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antelopes in which the females are hornless. With many animals 
the canine teeth in the upper or lower jaw, or in both, are much 
larger in the males than in the females, or are alfsent in the 
latter, with the exception sometimes of a hidden rudiment. 
Certain antelopes, the musk-deer, camel, horse, boar, various 
apes, seals, and the walrus, offer instances. Li the females of 
the walrus the tusks are sometimes quite al)scnt.^ In the male 
elephant of India and in the male dugong* the upper incisors 
form offensive weapons. In the male narwhal the left canine 
alone is developed into the well-known, spiral ly-twisted, so- 
called horn, which is sometimes from nine to ten feet in length. 
It is believed that the males use these horns for fighting to- 
gether ; for “ an unbroken one can rarely he got. and occasionally 
one may be found with the point of another jammed into the 
broken place.”® The tooth on the opposite side of the head in 
the male consists of a rudiment about ten inches in length, 
which is embedded in the jaw; but sometimes, though rarely, 
both are equally developed on the two sides. In the female both 
are always rudimentary. The male cachalot has a larger head 
than that of the female, and it no doubt aids him in his 
aquatic battles. Lastly, the adult male ornithorhynchus is pro- 
vided with a remarkable apparatus, namely a spur on the foreleg, 
closely resembling the poison-fang of a venomous snake ; but ac- 
cording to Harting, the secretion from the gland is not poisonous; 
and on the leg of the female there is a hollow, apparently for the 
reception of the spur."^ 

When the males are provided with weapons which in the 
females are absent, there can hardly be a doubt that these serve 
for fighting with other males; and that they were acquired 
through sexual selection, and were transmitted to the male sex 
alone. It is not probable, at least in most coses, that the females 
have been prevented from acquiring such weapons, on account 
of their being useless, superfluous, or in some way injurious. 
On the contrary, as they are often used by the males for various 


* Mr. Lamont Seasons with the 
Sea-Horses,* 1861, p, 143) says that 
a good tusk of the male walrus 
weighs 4 pounds, and is longer than 
that of the female, which weighs 
about 3 pounds. The males are 
described as fighting ferociously. 
On the occasional absence of the 
tusks in the female, see Mr. It. 
Brown, *Proc. Zool. Soc.* 1868, p. 
429. 

^ Owen,* Anatomy of Vertebrates,* 
rol. iii. p. 283. 


• Mr. R. Brown, in * Proc. Zool. 
Soc.' 1869, p. 553. See Prof. Turner, 
in Journal of * Anat. and Phys.* 1872, 
p. 76, on the homological nature of 
these tusks. Also Mr. J. W. Clarke 
on two tusks being developed in the 
males, in *Proc. ^log. Soc.* 1871, 
p. 42. 

^ Owen on the cachalot and 
Ornithorhynchus, ibid. rol. iii. pp. 
638, 641. Harting is quoted by Dr. 
2iOuteveen in the Butch translat. oi 
this work, voL ii. p. 292. 
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purposes, more especially as a'^fence against their enemies, it 
is a surprising fact that they are so poorly developed, or quite 
absent, in the females of so many animals. With female deer 
the development during each recurrent season of great branching 
horns, and with female elephants the development of immense 
tusks, would be a great waste of vital power, supposing that 
they wore of no use to the females. Consequently, they would 
have tended to be eliminated in the female through natural 
selection ; that is, if the successive variations were limited in 
their transmission to the female sex, for otherwise the weapons 
of the males would have been injuriously affected, and this 
would have been a greater evil. On the whole, and from the 
consideration of the following facts, it seems probable that when 
the various weapons differ in the two sexes, this has generally 
depended on the kind of transmission which has prevailed. 

As the reindeer is the one species in the whole family of Deer, 
in which the female is furnished with horns, though they are 
somewhat smaller, thinner, and less branched than in the male, 
it might naturally be thought that, at least in this case, they 
must be of some special service to her. The female retains her 
horns from the time when they are fully developed, namely, in 
September, throughout the winter until April or May, when she 
brings forth her young. Mr. Crotch made particular enquiries 
for me in Norway, and it appears that the females at this season 
conceal themselves for about a fortnight in order to bring forth 
their young, and then reappear, generally hornless. In Nova 
Scotia, however, as I hear from Mr. H. Reeks, the female some- 
times retains her horns longer. The male on the other hand 
casts his horns much earlier, towards the end of November, As 
both sexes have the same requirements and follow the same 
habits of life, and as the male is destitute of horns during the 
winter, it is improbable that they can be of any special service 
to the female during this season, which includes the larger part 
of the time during which she is homed. Nor is it probable 
that she can have inherited horns from some ancient pro- 
genitor of the family of doer, for, from the fact of the females of 
so many species in all quarters of the globe not having horns, 
we may conclude that this was the primordial character of the 
group.* 

The horns of the reindeer are developed at a most unusually 

* On the structure and shedding regard to the American variety or 
of the horns of the reindeer, Hofi- species ; also Major W. Boss King, 
^rg, ^Amcenitates Acad.’ voL iv. ‘The Sportsman in Canada,* 1866| 
1788, p. 149. See Richardson, p. 80. 

‘ Fauna Bor. Americana,’ p. 241. in 
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early age; but what the cause of this may be is sot known. 
The effect has apparently been the transference of the horns to 
both sexes. We should bear in mind that horns are always 
transmitted through the female, and that she has a latent 
capacity for their development, as we see in old or diseased 
females.* Moreover the females of some other species of deer 
exhibit, either normally or occasionally, rudiments of horns ; thus 
the female of Cvi-vulus moschatus has “ bristly tufts, ending in a 
“ knob, instead of a horn and “ in most specimens of the 
** female wapiti (^Cervns caiiadensis) there is a sharp lx)ny pro- 
tuberance in the place of the horn.”’° From these several 
considerations we may conclude that the possession of fairly 
well-developed horns by the female reindeer, is due to the males 
having first acquired them as weapons for fighting with other 
males; and secondarily to their development from some un- 
known cause at an unusually early age in the males, and their 
consequent transference to lx)th sexes. 

Turning to the sheath-homed ruminants: with antelopes a 
graduated series can be formed, beginning with species, the 
females of which are completely destitute of horns — passing on 
to those which have horns so small as to be almost rudimentary, 
(as with the Antilocapra americana, in which species they are 
present in only one out of four or five females ”) — to those which 
have fairly developed horns, but manifestly smaller and thinner 
than in the male and sometimes of a different shape/*— and 
ending with those in which both sexes have horns of equal size. 
As with the reindeer, so with antelopes there exists, as pre- 
viously shewn, a relation between the period of the development 
of the horns and their transmission .to one or both sexes ; it is 
therefore probable that their presence or absence in the females 
of some species, and their more or less perfect condition in the 
females of other species, depends, not on their being of any 
special use, but simply in inheritance. It accords with this 

* IsMore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, * Catalogue of Mammalia iu the 
^Essais de Zoolog. u^n^rale,* 1841, British Museum/ part. iii. p. 220. 
p. 513. Other masculine characters, On the Ci'rvua carutdengis or wapiti 
besides the horns, are sometimes see Hon. J. D. Ca ton, * Ottawa Acad, 
similarly transferred to the female ; of Nat. Sciences,* May, 1868, p. 9. 
thus Mr. Boner, in speaking of an 1 am Indebted to Dr. Canfield, 

old female chamois (*C^hamois for this information, see also his 
Htinting in the Mountains of Ba- paper in * Proc. Zoolog. Soc.,* 1866, 
▼aria,* 1860, 2nd edit. p. 363), says, p. 105. 

not only was the he^ very male- ** For instance the horns of the 
** looking, but along the bade there female Ant. enelwre resemble those 
** was a ridge of long hair, usually of a distinct mdes, rii. the Ani, 
to be found only in bucks.** doroag var. Coring^ see Desmaresti 

On the Cervulns, Dr. Gray, < Mammalogie,* p. 455. 
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Tiew that even in the same restricted genus both sexes of some 
species, and the males alone of others, are thus provided. It is 
also a remarkable fact that, although the females of Antilope 
l>ez(Mirtic(i are normally destitute of horns, Mr. Blyth has seen no 
less than throe females thus furnished ; and there was no reason 
to suppose that they were old or diseased. 

In all the wild species of goats and sheep the horns are 
larger in the male than in the female, and are sometimes 
quite absent in the latter In several domestic breeds of 
these two animals, the males alone are furnished with horns ; 
and in some breeds, for instance, in the sheep of North Wales, 
though l)oth sexes are properly homed, the ewes are very 
liable to be hornless. I have been informed by a trustworthy 
witness, who purposely inspected a flock of these same sheep 
during the lambing season, that the horns at birth are generally 
more fully developed in the male than the female. Mr. J. Peel 
crossed his Lonk sheep, both sexes of which always bear horns, 
with hornless Leicesters and hornless Shropshire Downs; and 
the result was that the male offspring had their horns con- 
siderably reduced, whilst the females were wholly destitute of 
them. These several facts indicate that, with sheep, the horns 
are a much less firmly fixed character in the females than in 
the males ; and this leads us to look at the horns as properly 
of masculine origin. 

With the adult musk-ox (Ovihos moschatus) the horns of the 
male are larger than those of the female, and in the latter the 
bases do not touch.^* In regard to ordinary cattle Mr. Blyth 
remarks : ** In most of the wild bovine animals the horns are 
“ both longer and thicker in the bull than in tlie cow, and in 
the cow-banteng (/>'o5 sondaicus) the horns are remarkably 
** small, and inclined much backwards. In the domestic races 
“ of cattle, both of the humped and humpless types, the horns 
are short and thick in the bull, longer and more slender in the 
cow and ox ; and in the Indian buffalo, they are shorter and 
thicker in the bull, longer and more slender in the cow. In 
** the wild gaour (ff. gaurus) the horns are mostly both longer 
** and thicker in the bull than in the cow.’*'® Dr. Forsyth Major 
also informs me that a fossil skull, believed to be that of the 
female Bos etrascus, has been found in the Val d’Arno, which is 
wholly without boms. In the Rhinoceros simus, as I may odd, 
the horns of the female are generally longer but less powerful 
than in the male; and in some other species of rhinoceros they 

** Gray, * Ontalogue Mamm. Brit, ricana,* p. 278. 

Mu 8.* part iii. 1852, p. 180. ** * Land and Water,' 18S7, p. 

RichnrdBon, * Fauna Bor. Arne- 346. 
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are said to be shorter in the female.'^ From these various facts 
we may infer as probable that horns of all kinds, even when they 
are equally developed in the two sexes, were primarily acquired 
by tlie male in order to conquer other males, and have been 
transferred more or less completely to the female. 

The effects of castration deserve notice, as throwing light on 
this same point. Stags after the operation never renew their 
horns. The male reindeer, however, must* be excepted, as after 
castration ho does renew them. This fact, as well as the pos- 
session of horns by lx)th sexes, seems at first to prove that the 
horns in this species do not constitute a sexual character but 
as they are develoinxl at a very early ago, before the sexes 
differ in constitution, it is not surprising that they should be 
unaffected by castration, even if they were abonginally acquired 
by the male. With sheep l»oth sexes properly bear horns; and 
I am informed that with Welch sheej> the horns of the males are 
considerably reduced by castration; but the degree depends 
much on the age at which the operation is performed, as is like- 
wise the case with other animals. Merino rams have large horns, 
whilst the ewes ‘'generally speaking are without horns;” and in 
this breed, castration seems to produce a somewhat grt‘ater 
effect, so that if performed at an early age the horns “ remain 
" almost undeveloped.*’^* On the Guinea coast there is a breed 
in w'hich the females never bear horns, and, as Mr. Win wood 
Beade informs me, the rains after castration are quite desti- 
tute of them. With cattle, the horns of the males are much 
altered by castration; for instead of being short and thick, 
they become longer than those of the cow, but otherwise re- 
semble them. The Antiloipe hezoartica offers a somewhat ana- 
logous case : the males have long straight spiral horns, nearly 
parallel to each other, and directed backwards; the females 
occasionally bear horns, but these when present are of a very 
different shape, for they are not spiral, and spreading widely, 
liend round writh the points forwards. Now it is a remarkable fact 
that, in the castrated male, as Mr. Blyth informs me, the horns 
are of the same peculiar shape as in the female, but longer and 
thicker. If we may judge from analogy, the female probably 
shews ns, in these two coses of cattle and the antelope, the former 

*• #ir Andrew Smith, ‘ Zoology quiries for me in Saxony on this 
of S. Africa,’ pL xix. Owen, *Ana- subject. H. von Nathutius (* Vieh- 
tomy of Vertebrates,' vol. iii, p. 624. xuebt,' 1872, p. 64) says that the 
This is the conclusion of horns of sheep castrated at an early 
Seidlitz, * Die Darwinsche Theorie,' period, either altogether disappear 
1971, p. 47. or remain as mere rudiments; but 

** 1 am much obliged to Prof. 1 do not know whether he refers 
Victor Cams, for having made en- to merinos or to ordinary breeds. 
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condition of the hornH in some early progenitor of each species. 
But why castration should lead to the reappearance of an early 
condition of the horns cannot be explain^ with any certainty. 
Nevertheless, it seems probable, that in nearly the same manner 
as the constitutional disturbance in the offspring, caused by a 
cross between two distinct species or races, often leads to the 
reapi>earance of long-lost characters;'® so here, the disturbance 
in the constitution of the individual, resulting from castration, 
produces the same effect. 

The tusks of the elephant, in the different species or races, 
differ according to sex, nearly as do the horns of ruminants. In 
India and Malacca the males alone are provided with well- 
developed tusks. The elephant of Ceylon is considered by most 
naturalists as a distinct race, but by some as a distinct species, 
and here " not one in a hundred is found with tusks, the few 
** that possess them being exclusively males.”®® The African 
elephant is undoubtedly distinct, and the female has large well- 
developed tusks, though not so large as those of the male. 

These differences in the tusks of the several races and species 
of elephants — the great variability of the horns of deer, as 
notably in the wild reindeer — the occasional presence of horns 
in the female Antilape bezoartka, and their frequent absence in 
the female of Antilocapra americana — the presence of two tusks 
in some few male narwhals — the complete absence of tusks in some 
female walruses— are all instances of the extreme variability of 
secondary sexual characters, and of their liability to differ in 
closely-allied forms. 

Although tusks and horns appear in all cases to have been 
primarily developed as sexual weapons, they often serve other 
purposes. The elephant uses his tusks in attacking the tiger; 
according to Bruce, he scores the trunks of trees until they can 
be thrown down easily, and ho likewise thus extracts the fari- 
naoeous cores of palms ; in Africa he often uses one tusk, always 
the same, to probe the ground and thus ascertain whether it will 
bear his weight. The common bull defends the herd with his 
horns; and the elk in Sweden has been known, according to 
Lloyd, to strike a wolf dead with a single blow of his great 
horns. Many similar &cts could be given. One of the most 
curious secondary uses to which the horns of an animal may 
be occasionally put, is that observed by Captain Hutton*' with 

*• I hav« given varions experi- •• Sir J. Emerson Tennent, * Cey- 
menU and other evidence proving Ion,* 1859, vol. ii. p. 274. For 
that thie la the case, in my * Varia- Malacca, * Journal of Indian Archb 
tion of Animals and Plants under pclago,* vol. Iv. p. 357. 
Domestication,* vol. ii., 1868, pp. 39 * Calcutta Journal of Nat. Hist.* 

-47. ^ol. il. 1843, p. 52 a 
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tho wild goat {Capra tegagrus) of the Himalayas and, as it is also 
said, with the ibex, namely, that when the male accidentally falls 
from a height he l^nds inwards his head, and by alighting on 
his massive horns breaks tho shock. The female cannot thus 
use her horns, which are smaller, but from her more quiet 
disposition she does not need this strange kind of shield so 
much. 

Each male animal uses his weapons in his own peculiar 
fashion. The common ram makes a charge and butts with 
such force with the bases of his horns, that I have seen a power- 
ful man knocked over like a child. Goats and certain species of 
sheep, for instance the Ovi^ cycloceroa of Afghanistan,^ rear on 
their hind legs, and then not only butt, but “ make a cut down 
and a jerk up, with the ril)bed front of their scimitar-shaped 
“ horn, as with a sabre. When the O. cyclocercs attacked a large 
domestic ram, who was a noted bruiser, he conquered him by 
the sheer novelty of his mode of fighting, always closing at 
once with his adversary, and catching him across the face and 
nose with a sharp drawing jerk of the head, and then bounding 
out of tho way before the blow could lie returned.” In 
Pembrokeshire a male goat, the master of a flock which during 
several generations had run wild, was known to have killed several 
males in single combat; this goat possessed enormous horns, 
measuring thirty-nine inches in a straight line from tip to 
tip. The common bull, as every one knows, gores and tosses his 
opponent ; but the Italian buffalo is said never to use his horns, 
he gives a tremendous blow with his convex forehead, and then 
tramples on his fallen enemy with his knees — an instinct which 
the common bull does not possess.^ Hence a dog who pins a 
buffalo by the nose is immediately crushed. We must, however, 
remember that the Italian buffalo has been long domesticated, 
and it is by no means certain that the wild parent-form had 
similar horns. Mr. Bartlett informs me that when a female 
Cape buffalo (Bubalus caffer) was turned into an enclosure 
with a bull of the same species, she attacked him, and he in 
return pushed her about with great violence. But it was 
manifest to Mr. Bartlett that, had not the bull shewn dignified 
forbearance, he could easily have killed her by a single lateral 
thrust with his immense horns. The giraffe uses his short 
hair-covered horns, which are rather longer in the male than 
in the. female, in a curious manner; for, with his long neck, he 
swrings his head to either side, almost upside down, with such 

•• Mr. Biyih, in * Land and goats see the ‘ Field,* 1869, p, 150. 
Water,' MarA, 1867, p. 134, on »» M. E. M. Bailly, ‘Sur Fusage 
the authority of Capt. Hutton and des Comes,’ &c., * Annal. dee 8c, 
others. For the wild Pembrokeshire Nat.’ tom. ii. 1824, p. 369. 
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force, that 1 have seen a hard plank deeply indented by a single 
blow. 

With antelopes it is sometimes difficult to imagine how they 
can possibly use their curiously-shaiK'd horns ; thus the spring- 
hoG (Ant. enchon) has rather short upright horns, with the 
sharp points bent inwards almost at right angles^ so as to face 
each other ; Mr. Bartlett does not know how they are used, but 
suggests that they would inflict a fearful wound down each side 
of the face of an antagonist. The slightly-curved horns of the 



ri". G3. Oryx loucuryx, mulo (from the Kiiowsley Menagerie) 

Oryx leucoryx (fig. 63) are directed backwards, and are of such 
length that their points reach Ixiyond the middle of the back, 
over which they extend in almost parallel lines. Thus they 
seem singularly ill-ti tied for fighting; but Mr. Bartlett informs 
me that when two of these animals prepare for l)attle, they kneel 
down, with their heads between their fore legs, and in this 
attitude the horns stand nearly parallel and Close to the ground, 
with the points directed forwards and a little upwards. The com- 
batants then gradually approach each other, and each endeavours 
to get tl)e upturned points under the liody of the other; if one 
succeeds in doing this, he suddenly springs up, throwing up his 
head at the same time, and can thus wound or perhaps even 
transfix lus antagonist. Both animals always kneel down, so as 
to guard as far as possible against tliis manoeuvre. It has been 
recorded that one of these antelopes has used his horns with 
effect even against a lion ; yet from being forced to place his 
head between the fore-legs in order to bring the points of the 
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boms forward, he would generally be under a great disadvantage 
when attacked by any other animal. It is, therefore, not 
probable that the horns have been modified into their present 
great length and peculiar position, as a protection against beasts 
of prey. We can however see that, as soon as some ancient 
male progenitor of the Oryx acquired moderately long horns, 
directed a little backwards, he would be compelled, in his battles 
with rival males, to bend his head somewhat inwards or down- 
wards, os is now done by certain stags ; and it is not improlmblc 
that he might have acquired the habit of at first occasionally and 
afterwards of regularly kneeling down. In this case it is almost 
certain that the males w^hich possessed the longest horns would 
have had a great advantage over others with shorter horns ; and 
then the horns would gradually have been rendered longer and 
longer, through sexual selection, until they acquired their present 
extraordinary length and position. 

With stags of many kinds the branches of the horns offer a 
curious case of difficulty; for certainly a single straight point 
would inflict a much more serious w*ound than several diverging 
ones. In Sir Philip Egertou’s museum there is a horn of the 
red-deer {Ctrvus elaphus), thirty inches in length, with "not 
" fewer than fifteen snags or branches and at Moritzburg 
there is still preserved a pair of antlers of a red-deer, shot in 
1699 by Frederick I., one of wdiich bears the astonishing number 
of thirty-three branches and the other twenty-seven, making 
altogether sixty branches. Itichardson figures a }>air of antlers 
of the wild reindeer with twenty-nine points.*^ From tho 
manner in which the horns are branched, and more esj)ecially 
from deer being known occasionally to fight together by kicking 
w'ith their fore-feet,*^ M. Bailly actually comes to the conclusion 
that their horns are more injurious than useful to them ? But 
this author overlooks the pitched battles between rival males. 
As I felt much perplexed about tho use or advantage of the 
branches, I applied to Mr. McNeill of Colonsay, w ho has long 
and carefully observed the habits of red-doer, and ho informs 
me that he has never seen some of the branches brought into 
use, but that the brow antlers, from inclining downwards, are a 
great protection to the forehead, and their points are likewise 

** On the horns of rod-deer, Acad, of Nat. Science/ May, 18G8, 
Owen, ‘ British Fossil Mammals,* p. 9), says that tho American deer 
1846, p. 478; Richardson on the fight with their fore-feet, after 
horns of the reindeer, * Fauna Bor. **' the question of superiority has 
Americana,* 1829, p. 240. 1 am ** been once settled and acknowledged 

indebted to Prof. Victor Caras, for *Mn the herd.*' Bailly, *Sur I'usage 
the Moritsburg case. des Comes,' * Annales des Sc. Nat.' 

Hon. J. D. Caton Ottawa tom. ii. 1824, p. 371. 
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used in attack. Sir Philip Egorton also informs me both as to 
red-deer and fallow-deer that, in fighting, they suddenly dash 
together, and getting their horns fixed against each other’s 
bodies, a desperate struggle ensues. When one is at last forced 
to yield and turn round, the victor endeavours to plunge his 
brow antlers into his defeated foe. It thus aj)pears that the 
up]xjr branches are used chiefly or exclusively for pushing and 
fencing. Nevertheless in some species the upper branches are 
used as weapons of offence; when a man was attacked by a 
wapiti deer (JJervuR emudtusu) in Judge Caton’s park in 
Ottawa, and several men tried to rescue him, the stag “ never 
“ raised his head from the ground ; in fact, he kept his face almost 
“ flat on the ground, with his nose nearly V)ctween liis fore feet, 
except when he rolled his head to one side to take a new 
“ observation preparatory to a plunge.” In this position the 
ends of the, horns wore directed against his adversaries. In 
rolling his head he necessarily raised it somewhat, because liis 
antlers were so long that he could not roll his head without 
** raising them on one side, while, on the other side, they touched 
“ the ground.” The stag by this procedure gradually drove the 
party of rescuers backwards, to a distance of 150 or 2U0 feet ; 
and the attacked man was killed.^** 

Although the horns of stags are efiBcient weapoUvS, there can, 
I think be no doubt that a single point would have hcon much 
more dangerous than a branched antler ; and Judge Caton, who 
has had large cxi^rionce with deer, fully concurs in this conclu- 
sion. Nor do the branching horns, though highly important as 
a memis of dtifence against rival stags, appear i)erfectly well 
adapted for this purpose, as they are liable to become interlocked. 
The suspicion lias therefore crossed my mind that they may 
serve in part as ornaments. That the branched antlers of stags 
as well as the elegant lyrated horns of certain antelopes, with 
their graceful double curvature, (fig. G4), are ornamental in our 
eyes, no one will dispute. If, then, the horns, like the splendid 
accouti-ernents of the knights of old, add to the noble appearance 
of stags and antelopes, they may have been modified partly for 
this purpose, though mainly for actual service in battle ; but I 
have no evidence in favour of this l)elief. 

An interesting case has lately been published, from which it 
appears that the horns of a deer in one district in the United 
States are now l^ing modified through sexual and natural selection. 
A writer in an excellent American Journal^ says, that he has 

See a most interesting account ‘The American Naturalist,* 

in the Appendix to Hon. J. D. Dec. 1809, p, 552. 

Caton's paper, as above quoted. 
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hunted for the last twenty-one years in the Adirondacks, where 
tlic nras virginianus abounds. About fourteen years ago ho 
first beard of spike-horn hmk&. Tliese became from year to year 
more common ; about five years ago he shot one, and afterwards 
another, and now they are frequently killed. ** Tlio sj>iko-horn 
differs greatly from the common antler of the t\ virginianus. 



FiS- C l, Stropsiceros Kudu (fnim Sir Andrew Smith’s • Zoology of South Africa O- 

" It consists of a single spike, more slender than the antler, and 
scarcely half so long, projecting forward from the brow, and 

a i-rt n iTrti^v aVtnnr\ Yv\iri+ Tf rrivno <i /tAnoi/lorfkVklA 
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“ advantage to its possessor over the common buck. Besides 
** enabling him to run more swiftly through the thick woods and 
“ underbrush (every hunter knows that does and yearling 
“ bucks run much more rapidly than the large buclK when 
“ armed with their cumbrous antlers), the spike-hom is a more 
“ effective weajwn than the common antler. With this advantage 
“ the spike-horn bucks are gaining upon the common bucks, and 
may, in time, entirely supersede them in the Adirondacks. 
Undoubtedly, the first spike-hom buck was merely an acci- 
“ dental freak of nature. But his spike-horns gave him an 
“ advantage, and enabled him to propagate his peculiarity. His 
“ descendants having a like advantage, have propagated the 
** peculiarity in a constantly increasing ratio, till they are 
slowly crowding the antlered deer from the region they 
“ inhabit.” A critic has well objected to this account by asking, 
why, if the simple horns are now so advantageous, were the 
branched antlers of the parent-form ever developed? To tliis 1 
can only answer by remarking, that a new mode of attack with 
new wcai)ous might bt^ a great advantage, as shewn by the case 
of the OuiH ci/citi€< ros, who thusconrpiered a domestic ram famous 
for his lighting power. Though the branched antlers of a stag 
are well adapt^ for fighting with his rivals, and though it 
might be an advantage to the prong-horned variety slowly to 
acquire long and branched horns, if he had to tight only 
with others of the same kind, yet it by no means follows that 
br.'uiehed horns would be the best fitted for conquering a foe 
differently armed. In the foregoing case of the Oryx hticoryx, it 
is almost certain that the victory would rest with an antclojw 
having short horns, and who therefore did not need to kneel 
down, though an oryx might profit by having still longer horns, 
if ho fought only with his proper rivals. 

Male quadrupeds, which are furnished with tusks, use them in 
various ways, os in the case of horns. The iKiar strikes laterally 
and upwards; the musk-deer downwards with serious effect.^ 
The walrus, though having so short a nock and so unwieldy a 
l)ody , “ can strike either upwards, or downwaixis, or sideways, with 
equal dexterity.'*" I was informed by the late Dr. Falconer, 
that the Indian elephant fights in a different manner according 
to the position and curvature of his tusks. When they are 
directed forwards and upwards ho is able to fiing a tiger to a 
gnat distance— it is said to even thii’ty feet; when they are 
short and turned downwards he endeavours suddenly to pin the 

Pallns, ‘Spicilegia Zoologico,’ ^ Lamont. * Seasons with the Sea* 
rase. xili. 1779, p. 18. Horses,’ 1861, p. 141. 
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hnntod for the last twenty-one years in the Adirondocks, where 
the CtrvMs virginianm abounds. About fourteen years ago ho 
first heard of spike-hom bucks. These became from year to year 
more common ; about five years ago he shot one, and afterwards 
another, and now they are frequently killed. ** The spike-hom 
differs greatly from the common antler of the C\ virgin ianus. 



Strcpsiceros Kudu (from Sir Andrew Smith’s ‘ Zoology of South Africa’)* 

" It consists of a single spike, more slender than the antler, and 
scarcely half so long, projecting forward from the brow, and 
terminating in a very sharp point. It gives a considerable 
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** advantage to its possessor over the common buck. Besides 
" enabling him to run more swiftly tlirough the thick woods and 
“ underbrush (every hunter knows that does and yearling 
“ bucks run much more rapidly than the large bucks when 
“ armed with their cumbrous antlers), the spike-hom is a more 
“ effective wea|X)n tlian the common antler. With this advantage 
“ the spike-horn bucks arc gaining upon the common bucks, and 
“ may, in time, entirely supersede them in the Adirondacks. 
“ Undoubtedly, the first spike-horn buck was merely an acci- 
“ dental freak of nature. But his spike-horns gave him an 
“ advantage, and enabled him to propagate his peculiarity. His 
“ descendants liaving a like advantage, have propagated the 

jxjculiarity in a constantly increasing ratio, till they are 

slowly crowding the antlered deer from the region they 
** inhabit.” A critic has well objected to this account by asking, 
why, if the simple horns are now so advantageous, were the 
branched antlers of the parent-form ever developed? To this I 
can only answer by remarking, that a new mode of attxick with 
new weaixjus might lx? a great advantage, as shewn by tlie case 
of the < 7 yc/<>c/ ms, who tlius conquered a domestic ram famous 
for his fighting power. Though the branched antlers of a stag 
are well adaj)lod for fighting with his rivals, and though it 
might ho an advantage to the prong-horned variety slowly to 
acquire long and branched horns, if ho had to fight only 
with others of the same kind, yet it by no means follows that 
branched horns would be the best fitted for conquering a foe 
differently armed. In the foregoing case of the Oryx Uucoryx, it 
is almost certain that the victory would rest with an antelope 
having short horns, and who therefore did not need to kneel 
down, though an oryx might profit by having still longer horns, 
if he fought only with his proper rivals. 

Male (luadimpeds, which are furnished with tusks, use them in 
various ways, as in the case of horns. The l»oar strikes laterally 
and upwards; the musk-deer downwards with serious effect. 
The walrus, though having so short a neck and so unwieldy a 
body, “can strike either upwards, or downwards, or sideways, with 
“ equal dexterity.'*" I was informed by the late Dr. Falconer, 
that the Indian elephant fights in a different manner according 
to the position and curvature of his tusks. When they arc 
ilirected forwards and upwards ho is able to tiing a tiger to a 
grtat distance— it is said to even thirty feet; w^hen they are 
short and turned downwards he endeavours suddenly to j»in the 

*• Pallas, ‘Spioilegia 2k>ologica,’ ^ Latnont*^ Seasons with the Sea* 
rase. xiii. 1779, p. 18. Horses,* 1881, p. 141. 
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tiger to the grouod and, in consequence, is dangerous to the 
rider, who is liable to be jerked off the howdah.** 

Very few male quadrupeds possess weapons of two distinct 
kinds specially adapted for fighting with rival males. The male 
muntjac-deer (Cervulus), however, offers an exception, as he is 
provided with horns and exsertod canine teeth. But we may 
infer from what follows that one form of weapon lias often 
l>een replaced in the course of ages by another. With ruminants 
the development of horns generally stands in an inverse relation 
with that of even moderately develojK*d canine teeth. Thus 
camels, guanacoes, chevrotains, and musk-deer, are hornless, 
and they have efficient canines; those teeth being “always of 
“ smaller size in the females than in the males.” The C/amolida^ 
Imve, in addition to their true canines, a pair of canine-shajied 
incisors in their upper jaws.*‘* Male deer and antelo|xs, on the 
other hand, possess horns, and they mrely have canine teeth ; 
and these, when present, are always of small size, so that it is 
doubtful whether they are of any service in their battles. In 
Antilope montana they exist only as rudiments in the young 
male, disappearing as lie grows old ; and they are al>sent in tlie 
female at all ages; but the females of certain other antelopes 
and of certain deer have been known o<!casionalIy to exhibit 
judimenis of these teeth.** Stullions have small canine teeth, 
which are either quite absent or rudimentary in the marc ; but 
they do not appear to l>e used in fighting, for stallions bite 
with their incisors, and do not open their mouths wide like 
camels and guanacoes. Whenever the adult male possesses 
canines, now ineflScient, whilst the female has either none or 
mere rudiments, we may conclude that the early male pro- 
genitor of the species was provided with efficient canines, which 
have l)een partially transferred to the females. The reduction of 
tliese teeth in the males seems to have followed from some 
change in their manner of fighting, often (but not in the horse) 
caused by the development of new weaiioiis. 

Tusks and horns are manifestly of high importance to their 

See also Corse (‘ Philosoph. Aniericiin deer. See also Falconer 

Transact.’ 1799, p. 212) on the (‘ Palaeont. Memoirs and Notes,* 

manner in which the short-tusked vol. i. 1868, p. 576) on canines in 
Mooknah variety attacks other ele- an adult female deer. In old males 
phants. of the musk-deer the canines (Pallas, 

Owen, ‘Anatomy of Verte- *Spic. Zoolog.* fuse. xiii. 1779, p. 
brates,’ vol. iii. p. 349. 18) sometimes grow to the length 

*- Sec Rilpj>ell (in ‘ Proc Zoolog. of three inches, whilst in old females 

Soc.* Jan. 12, 18.36, p. 3) on the a rudiment projects scarcely hall 

canines in deer and antelopes, with an inch above the gums, 
a note by Mr. Martin on a female 
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iwssessors, for their development consumes much organised 
matter. A single tusk of the Asiatic elephant — one of the 
extinct woolly species —and of the African elephant, have been 
known to weigh respectively 150, 160, and 180 pounds ; and 
evtn greater weights have been given by some authors.*® With 
deer, in which the horns are periodically renewed, the drain on 
the constitution must be greater ; the horns, for instance, of the 
moose weigh from fifty to sixty pounds, and those of the 
extinct Irish elk from sixty to seventy pounds — the skull of the 
latter weighing on an average only five pounds and a quarter. 
Although the horns are not periodically renewed in sheep, yet 
their development, in the opinion of many agriculturists, entails 
a sensible loss to the breeder. Stags, moreover, in escaping 
from iKiosts of prey are loaded with on additional weight for the 
race, and are greatly retarded in passing through a woody 
country. The moose, for instance, with horns extending five 
and a half feet from tip to tip, although so skilful in their use 
that he will not touch or break a twig when walking quietly, 
cannot act so dexterously whilst rushing away from a pack 
of wolves. “During his progress ho holds his nose up, so 
“as to lay the horns horizontally back; and in this attitude 
“ cannot st*e the ground distinctly.'"*^ The tips of tlie horns of 
the great Irish elk wore actually eight feet apart! Whilst the 
liorns are covered with velvet, which lasts with the red-deer for 
al>out twelve weeks, they are extremely sensitive to a blow; so 
that in Germany the stags at this time somewhat change their 
liabits, and avoiding dense forests, frequent joung woods and 
low thickets.*^ Tho^c facts remind us that male birds have 
acquired ornamental plumes at the cost of retarded flight, and 
other ornaments at the cost of some loss of power in their battles 
with rival males. 

With mammals, when, as is often the case, the sexes differ in 
size, the males are almost always larger and stronger. I am 
informed by Mr. Gould, that this holds good in a marked 
manner with the marsupials of Australia, the males of which 
appear to continue growing until an unusually late age. But 
the most extraordinary case is that of one of the seals (Cnllor- 
It in 1^8 nrsintis), a full-grown female weighing less than one-sixth 
of a full-grown male.** Dr. Gill remarks that it is with the 

•* Emerson Tennent, ‘Ceylon,* 143. See also Owen, * British 
.1839, vol. ii. p. 275; Owen, * Bri- Fossil Mammals,* on the Irish elk, 
tish Fossil Mammals,* 1846, p. 245. pp. 447, 455. 

** Richardson, ‘ Fauna Bor. Ame- ** ‘ Forest Creatures,* by C. Boner, 
ricana,*on the moose, Aloes pal mata^ 1861, p. 60. 

pp. 236, 237 ; on the expanse of the ** See the very interesting paper 
horns, ‘Land and Water,* 1869, p. by Mr. J. A. Allen in ‘Bull. Mas. 
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polygamous seals, the males of which are well known to fight 
savagely together, that tlie sexes differ much in size; the mono- 
gamous species differing but little. Whales also afford evidence 
of the relation existing between the piignacity of the males aud 
their large size compared witli that of the female ; the males of 
the right-whales do not fight together, and they are not larger, 
but rather smaller, than their females; on the other hand, male 
sperm-whales, fight much together, and their IxKlies are ** often 
“ found scarred with the imprint of their rival’s teeth,” aud 
they are double the size of the females. The greater strength of 
the male, as Hunter long ago remarked,'’* is invariably displayed 
in those parts of the body which are brought into action in 
fighting with rival males— for instance, in the massive neck of 
the bull. Male quadrupeds are also more courageous and 
pugnacious than the females. There can be little doubt that 
these characters have been gained, partly through sexual selec- 
tion, owing to a long series of victories by the stronger and 
more courageous males over the weaker, and partly tlirough the 
inlierited effects of use. It is probable that the successive 
variations in strength, size, and courage, w'hcther duo to mere 
variability or to the effects of use, by the accumulation of w-’liich 
male quadrui)eds have acquired these characteristic qualities, 
occurred rather late in life, and were consequently to a large 
extent limited in their transmission to the same sex. 

From these considerations I was anxious to obtain information 
as> to the Scotch deerhound, the sexes of which differ more in 
size tlian those of any other breed (though bloodhounds differ 
considerably), or than in any wild canine species known to me. 
Accordingly, I applied to Mr. Cupples, well-known for his 
success with this breed, who has weighed and measured many 
of his own dogs, and who has with great kindness collected for 
me the following facts from various sources. Fine male dogs, 
mea.surcd at the shoulder, range from 28 inches, which is low, 
to 83 or even 34 inches in height; and in weight from 80 
pounds, which is light, to 120 pounds, or even more. The 
females range in height from 23 to 27, or even to 28 inches ; and 
in weight from ^;0 to 70, or even 80 pjounds.®* Mr. Guppies 


Comp. Zoolog. of Cambridge, United 
States,’ vol. ii. Ko. 1, p. 82. The 
wetghiB were ascertained by a care- 
ful observer, Capt. Bryant. Dr. 
Gill in ^The American Naturalist,* 
Jan. 1871, Prof. Shaler on the 
relative size of the sexes of whales, 
^ American Naturalist,* Jan. 187S* 


‘ Animal Economy,* p. 45. 

3* See also Richardson’s * Manual 
on the Dog,* p. 59. Much valuable 
information on the Scottish deer- 
hound is given by Mr. McNeill, 
who first called attention to the 
inequality in size between the sexes, 
in ^;rope*8 * Art of Deer Stalking.* 
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concludes that from 95 to 100 pounds for the male, and 70 foi* 
the female, would be a safe average; but there is reason to 
iKjlieve that formerly • both sexes attained a greater weight 
Mr. Cupples has weighed puppies when a fortnight old ; in one 
litter the average weight of four males exceeded that of two 
females by six and a half ounces ; in another litter the average 
weight of four males exceeded that of one female by less than 
one ounce; the same males when three weeks old, exceeded 
the female by seven and a half ounces, and at the age of six 
\veeks by nearly fourteen ounces. Mr. Wright of Yeldersley 
House, in a letter to Mr. Cupples, says ; 1 have taken notes on 

the sizes and weights of puppies of many litters, and as far as 
“ my experience goes, dog-puppies as a rule differ very little 
from bitches till they arrive at al)out five or six months old; 
and then the dogs licgin to increase, gaiiung upon the bitches 
“ lx>th in weight and size. At birth, and for several weeks 
afterwards, a bitch-puppy will occasionally be larger than any 
“ of the dogs, but they are invai'iably beaten by them later.’' 
Mr. McNeill, of Coloiisay, concludes that ‘Hhe males do not 
“ attain their full gi*owth till over two years old, though the 
“ females attain it sooner.’' According to Mr. Cupples' expe- 
rience, male dogs go on growing in stature till they are from 
twelve to eighteen months old, and in weight till from eighteen 
to twenty-four months old ; whilst the females cease increasing 
in stature at the age of from nine to fourteen or fifteen months, 
and in weight at the ago of from twelve to fifteen months. 
From the.se various statements it is clear that the full difference 
in size between the male and female Scotch deerhound is not 
acqufred until rather late in life. The males almost exclusively 
are used for coursing, for, as Mr. McNeill informs me, the 
females have not suflicient strength and weight to pull down a 
full-grown deer. From the names used in old legends, it appears, 
as I hear from Mr. Cupples, that, at a very ancient peri^, the 
males were the most celebrated, the females being mentioned 
only as the mothers of famous dogs. Hence, during many 
generations, it is the male which has l>een cliiefly tested for 
strength, size, speed, and courage, and the l>e 6 t will have been 
bred from. As, however, the males do not attain their full 
dimensions until rather late in life, they will have tended, in 
accordance with the law often indicated, to transmit their 
characters to their male offspring alone; and thus the great 
inequality in size between the sexes of the ScotcJi deer-hound 
may probably be accounted for. 

1 hope that Mr. Cupplett will keep account and history of this famous 
to his inteutioD of publishing a full breed. 
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The males of some few quadrupeds possess organs or parts 
developed solely as a means of defence against the attacks of 
other males. Some kinds of deer use, as we liave seen, tlic 
upper branches of their horns chiefly or exclusively for de- 
fending themselves ; and the Oryx antelope, as I am informed 
by Mr. Bartlett, fences most skilfully with his long, gently 
curved horns ; but these are likewise used as organs of offence. 
The same observer remarks that rhinoceroses in fighting, parry 
each other^s sidelong blows with their horns, which clatter 
loudly together, as do the tusks of boars. Although wild boars 
fight desperately, they seldom, according to Brehm, receive fatal 
wounds, as the blows fall on each other’s tusks, or on tlie layer 
of gristly skin covering the shoulder, called by the German 

hunters, the sliicld; and 
here we have a j'art spe- 
cially modified for defence. 
With l)oars in the prime 
of life (see fig. ()5) the 
tiisl^R in the lower jjiw are 
used for fighting, but they 
become in old age, ns 
Brehm states, st) much 
curved inwards and nj)- 
wards o^e^ the snout, 
tliat they can no longer 
be? used in this way. 
They may, how(*^er, still 
j-er^e, and even more 
effectively, as a means 
of defence In comi>cnsation for the loss of the lower tusks 
as weapons of offence, those in the upper jaw% whicli always 
project a little laterally, increase in old age so much in length 
and curve so much upwards, that they can l)e used for attack. 
Nevertheless, an old l^ar is not so dangerous to man as one at 
the age of six or seven years.® 

In the full-grown male Baburisa pig of Celcl»CB (fig. 66), the 
lower tusks are formidable W'capons, like those of the Euroi)ean 
boar in the prime of life, whilst the upper tusks are so long 
and have their points so much curled inwards, sometimes even 
toucliing the forehead, that they are utterly useless as weapons 
of attack. They more nearly resemble horns than teeth, and 
are so manifestly useless as teeth, that the animal was formerly 
supposed to rest his head by hooking them on to a branch ! 
Their convex surfaces, however, if the head were held a little 
® Brehm, ‘ Thierleben,* B. ii. i. 729-732. 



Fig. 65. Head of Comni-in wild Iwar, in j»ri»i»i* 
of lif*-' (from Brebm). 
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latrrally» would serve as an excellent guard , and hence, perhaps, 
it is that in old animals they are generally broken off, as if by 
“ fighting.****^ Here, then, we have the curious case of the 
upper tusks of the Babirusa regularly assuming during the 
prime of life, a structure which apparently renders them fitted 
only for defence ; whilst in the European boar the lower tusks 
assume in a less degree and only during old age, nearly the 
same form, aud then serve in like manner solely for defence. 



tftt. Skull of tHe U .birusa Pi^ (from Wallace's * Mabiy 


In the wart-hog {Phacochoi run cpthiopicns, fig. 67) the tusks in 
the upper jaw of the male curve upwards during the prime of 
life, and from being pointed serve as formidable weapons. The 
tusks in the lower jaw are sharper than those in the upper, but 
from their shortness it seems hardly possible that they can be 
used as weapons of attack. They must, however, greatly 
strengthen those in the upper jaw, from being ground so as to 
fit closely against their bam. Neither tho upper nor the lower 

See Mr. Wallace’s interesting account of this animal. ‘The Mnlay 
Archipelago,* 1869, vol. i, p. 435. 
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tusks appear to have l)een S|)ecially modified to act os guards, 
though no doubt they are to a certain extent used for this pur- 
pose. But the wart-hog is not destitute of other special means 
of protection, for it lias, on each side of the face, beneath the 
eyes, a rather stiff, yot flexible, cartilaginous, oblong pad 
(fig. 67), which projects two or three inches outwards; and 
it appeared to Mr, Bartlett and myself, vrhen viewing the living 
animal, that these pads, when struck from beneath by tlie tusks 
of an opponent, would bo turned upwards, and would thus 
admirably protect the somewhat prominent eyes. I may add, 
on the authority of Mr. Bartlett, that these lK)ai*s when fighting 
stand directly face to face. 



Fig, 67. Heail of female jf^tfifoplan wart-hog, from ’Proc. Zool. Soc.’ l<»69, shewing 
the aame characters as the male, thou^ on a 1^11004^1 xcnle. 

N.B. When the engraving waa first made, I was under the iroprciwion Uiat it repro* 
sented the male. 


Lastly, the African river-hog {Poffmochnerun peinciUatus)\\nB a 
hard car^laginous knob on each side of the face beneath the 
eyes, which answers to the flexible jiad of the wart-hog ; it has 
also two bony prominences on the upper jaw above the nostrils. 
A boar of this species in the Zoological Gardens recently broke 
into the cage of the w^art-hog. They fought all night long, and 
were found in the morning much exhausted, but not seriously 
wounded. It is a significant fact, as shewing the purpose of the 
above-described projections and excrescences, that these were 
covered with blood, and were scored and abr^ed in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 

Although the males of so many members of the pig family are 
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provided with weapons, and as we have just seen with means of 
defence, these weapons seem to have been acquired within a 
rather late geological period. Dr. Forsyth Il^jor specifies^' 
several mioccne species, in none of which do the tusks appear 
to have been largely developed in the males ; and Prof. Kiitimeyer 
was formerly struck with this same fact. 

The mane of the lion forms a good defence against the attacks 
of rival lions, the one danger to which he is liable; for the 
males, as Sir A. Smith informs me, engage in terrible battles, 
and a young lion dares not approach an old one. In 1857- a 
tiger at Bromwich broke into the cage of a lion and a fearful 
scene ensued : the lion’s mane saved his neck and head from 
l>cing much injured, but the tiger at last succeeded in ripping 
up his belly, and in a few minutes he was dead.” The broad 
ruff round the throat and chin of the Canadian lynx (/'V/w 
Cijuudenais) is much longer in the male than in the female; but 
whether it serves as a defence I do not know. Male seals are 
well known to fight desperately together, and the males of 
certain kinds (Oiaria jubuta)*^ have great manes, wdiilst the 
females have small ones or none. The male baboon of the Capo 
of Good Hope ((.'yuocephalus poroirius) has a much longer mane 
and larger canine teeth than the female ; and the mane probably 
sorA38 as a protection, for, on asking the keepers in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, without giving them any clue to my object, 
wdiether any of the monkeys especially attacked each other by 
the najje of the neck, I was answered that this was not the case, 
except with the above baboon. In the Uamadryas baboon, 
Ehrcnlierg compares the mane of the adult male to that of a 
young lion, whilst in the young of both sexes and in the female 
the mane is almost absent. 

It api>cared to mo probable that the immense woolly mane of 
the male American bison, which reaches almost to the ground, 
and is much more developed in the males than in the females, 
served as a protection to them in their terrible battles ; but an 
oxi)erienced hunter told Judge Caton that he had never observed 
anything which favoured this belief. The stallion has a thicker 
and fuller mane tlian the mare; and I have made particular 
inquiries of two great trainers and breeders, who have had charge 
of many entire horses, and am assured that they “invariably 

* Atti della Soc. Italiana di Sc. ** Dr. Murie, on Otaria, ‘ Proc. 

Nat.* 1873, vol. xv. fasc. iv. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1869, p. 109, Mr. J. 

* The Times,* Nov. 10th, 1857. A. Allen, in the paper above quoted 
In regard to the Canada lynx, see (p, 75), doubts whether the hair, 
Audubon and Biichmnn, ‘Quad- which is longer on the neck in the 
rupeds of N. America,* 1846, p. male than in the female, deserves to 

be called a mane. 
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'' endeavour to seize one another by the nock.” It does not, 
however, follow from the foregoing statements, that when 
the hair on the neck serves as a defence, that it was originally 
developed for this purix)se, though this is probable in some cases, 
as in that of the lion. I am informed by Mr. McNeill that the 
long hairs on the throat of the stag ((Wnts vOtphus) serve as a 
great protection to him when hunted, for the dogs generally 
endeavour to seize him by the throat ; but it is not probable that 
these hairs were specially developed for this pur|x>sc ; otherwise 
the young and the females would have been equally protected. 

Choice in Pairinff hy either Sex <*f Qumlrnj eU. — Before de- 
scribing in the next chapter, the differences l)etwecn the sexes in 
voice, odours emitted, and ornaments, it will be convenient here 
to consider whether the sexes exert any choice in their unions. 
Does the female prefer any particular male, cither Inffore or 
after the males may have fought together for supreina(*y; or 
does the male, when not a polygami.st, select any particular 
female ? The general impression amongst breedci’s seems to Ix) 
that the male a ‘cepts any female ; and this owing to his eager- 
ness, is, in most cases, probably the truth. Whether the female 
as a general rule indifferently accepts any male is much more 
doubtful. In the fourteenth chapter, on Birds, a considerable 
lK)dy of direct and indirect evidence was advanced, showing 
that the female selects her jmrtner ; and it would Ik 3 a strange 
anomaly if female quadrupeds, which stand higher in the scale 
and have higher menhil iK>wer8, did not generally, or at least 
often, exert some choice. The female could in most cases 
escape, if wooed by a male that did not please or excite her ; and 
w hen pursued by several males, as commonly occurs, she would 
often have the opix)rtunity, whilst they were fighting together, 
of escaping with some one male, or at least of tomi)orarily imiring 
with him. This latter contingency has often l)eon observed in 
Scotland w’ith female red-deer, as I am informed by Sir Philip 
Egerton and others.^^ 

It is scarcely possiVilo that much should Ikj knowm about 
female quadrupeds in a state of nature making any choice in 
their marriage unions. The following curious details on the 
courtship of one of the eared seals (^Callorhihus u? sinus) are 

** Mr. Boner, in his excellent ** sanctuary of his harem, and car- 
description of the habits of tlie red- “ ries off trophy after trophy.” Ex- 
deer in Germany (‘ Forest Creatures,’ actly the same thing occurs with 
1861, p. 81) says, ** while the stag seals, see Mr. J. A. Allen, ibid. p. 
** is defending his rights against one 100. 

** iutnidcr, another invades the 
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given on the authority of Capt. Bryant, who had ample 
opportunities for oliservation. He says, Many of the females 
on their arrival at the island where they breed appear desirous 
** of returning to some particular male, and frequently climb the 
outlying rocks to overlook the rookeries, calling out and 
'' listening as if for a familiar voice. Then changing to another 
place they do the same again .... As soon as a female reaches 
“ the shore, the nearest male goes down to meet her, making 
" meanwhile a noise like the clucking of a hen to her chickens. 
Ho bows to her and coaxes her until he gets between her and 
the water so that she cannot escape liim. Then his manner 
changes, and with a harsh growl he drives her to a place in 
“ his harem. This continues until the lower row of harems is 
nearly full. Then the males higher up select the time when 
** their more fortunate neighbours are off their guard to steal 
their wives. This they do by taking them in their mouths 
“ and lifting them over the heads of the other females, and 
“ carefully placing them in their own harem, carrying them as 
“ cats do their kittens. Those still higher up pursue the same 
method until the whole space is occupied. Frequently a 
“ struggle ensues between tw’o males for the possession of the 
“ same female, and both seizing her at once pull her in two or 
“ terribly lacerate her with their teeth. When the space is all 
filled, the old male walks around complacently reviewing his 
“ family, scolding those who crowd or disturb the others, and 
“ fiercely driving oflf all intruders. This surveillance always 
keeps him actively occupied.” 

As so little is known al)out the courtship ot animals in a state 
of nature, I have endeavoured to discover how far our domesti- 
cated quadrupeds evince any choice in their unions. Dogs 
offer the Iwst opjwrtunity for observation, as they are carefully 
attended to and well understood. Many breeders have expressed 
a strong opinion on this head. Thus, Mr. Mayhew remarks, 
'' The females are able to bestow their affections; and tender 
recollections are as potent over them as they are known to be 
in other cases, where higher animals are concerned. Bitches 
ai-o not always prudent in their loves, but are apt to fling 
themselves away on curs of low degree. If reared with a 
“ companion of vulgar appearance, there often springs up 
between the pair a devotion which no time can afterwards 
subdue. The passion, for such it really is, becomes of a more 
“ than romantic endurance,” Mr. Mayhew, who attended 
chiefly to the smaller breeds, is convinced that the females are 
** Mr. J. A. Allen in * Bull. Mus. Comp. Zoolog. of Cambridge, United 
States,* vol. ii. No. 1, p. 99. 
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strongly attracted by males of a large size. The well-known 
veterinary Blaine states that his own female png Wame so 
attached to a spaniel, and a female setter to a cur, that in 
neither case would they pair with a dog of their own breed 
until several w'eeks had elapsed. Two similiar and trustworthy 
accounts have been given me in regard to a female retriever 
and a spaniel, both of wliich became enamoured with terrier- 
dogs. 

Mr. Guppies informs me that he can personally vouch for the 
accuracy of the following more remarkable case, in which a 
valuable and wonderfully-intelligent female terrier loved a 
retriever belonging to a neighbour to such a degree, that she 
had often to \ye dragged away from him. After their jK)rmanent 
separation, although repeatedly shewing milk in her teats, she 
would never acknowledge the courtship of any other dog, and to 
the regret of her o^mer never bore puppies. Mr. Cup])les also 
states, that in 1868 , a female deerhound in his kennel thrice pro- 
duced puppies, and on each occasion shewed a marked preference 
for one of the largest and handsomest, but not the most eager, 
of four deerhounds living with her, all in the prime of life, 
Mr. Guppies has observed that the female generally favours a dog 
whom she has associated with and knows; her shyness and 
timidity at first incline her against a strange dog. The male, on 
the contrary, seems rather inclined towards strange females. It 
appears to be rare when the male refuses any particular female, 
but Mr. Wright, of Ycldersley House, a great breeder of dogs, 
infoiTOs me that he has known some instances ; he cites the case of 
. one of his own deerhounds, who would not take any notice of a 
particular female mastiff, so that anotlier deerhound had to Ixj 
employed. It would be supei-fluous to give, as I could, other 
instances, and I will only add that Mr. l^arr, w^ho has carefully 
bred many bloodhounds, states that in almost every instance 
particular individuals of opposite sexes shew a decided prefer- 
ence for each other. Finally, Mr. Guppies, after attending to 
this subject for another year, has written to me, ** I have had 

full confirmation of my former statement, that dogs in breeding 

form decided preferences for each other, being often influenced 

by size, bright colour, and individual characters, as well as by 
** the degree of their previous familiarity.” 

In regard to horses, Mr. Blenkiron, the greatest breeder of 
raoe-horses in the world, informs me that stallions are so 
freqnently capricious in their choice, rejecting one mare and 

** *Dog»: their Management,' by ” Quoted by Alex. Walker ^On 
E. Mayhew, M.R.C.A'.S., 2nd edit. Intermarriage,^ 1838, p. 276; see 
1864, pp. 187-192. ahto p. 244. 
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without any apparent cause taking to another, that various artifices 
have to Ix) habitually used. The famous Mon»irque, for instance, 
would never consciously look at the dam of Gladiateur, and a 
trick liad to be practised. We can partly see the reason why 
valuable race-horse stallions, which are in such demand as to be 
exhausted, should be so particular in their choice. Mr. Blenkiron 
has never known a mare reject a horse ; but tliis has occurred 
in Mr. Wright's stable, so that the mare had to be cheated. 
Prosper Lucas quotes various statements from French autho- 
rities, and remarks, “ On voit des 4 talons qui s'eprennent d'une 
jument, et n< 5 gligent toutes les autres." ' He gives, on the 
authority of Baiilen, similar facts in regard to bulls; and Mr. 
H. Recks assures me that a famous short-hom bull belonging to 
his father " invariably refused to be matched with a black cow.'* 
Hoffberg, in describing the domesticated reindeer of Lapland 
says, Foeminffl majores et fortiores mares pr» cseteris admittunt, 
ad eos confugiunt, a junioribus agitate, qui hos in fugam 
** conjiciunt."^* A clergyman, who has bred many pigs, asserts 
that sows often reject one boar and immediately accept another. 

From these facts there can be no doubt that, with most of our 
domesticated quadrupeds, strong individual antipathies and pre- 
ferences are frequently exhibited, and much more commonly by 
the female than by the male. This being the case, it is impro- 
bable that the unions of quadrupeds in a state of nature should 
bo left to mere chance. It is much more probable that the 
females are allured or excited by particular males, who possess 
certain characters in a higher degree than other males; but 
what these characters are, we can seldom or never discover with 
certainty. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Seoondart SixuAL Characters of Mammals — continued. 

Voice-^Remai'kable sexual peculiarities in seals — Odour — ^Development 
of the hair — Colour of the hair and skin — Anomalous case of the female 
being more ornamented than the male — Colour and ornaments due to 
sexual selection — Colour acquired for the sake of protection — Colour, 
though common to both sexes, often due to sexual selection — On the 
disappearance of spots and stripes in adult quadrupeds — On the colours 
and ornaments of the Quadrumana — Summary. 

Quadrupeds use their voices for various purposes, as a signal of 
danger, as a call finom one member of a troop to another, or from 
the mother to her lost offspring, or from the latter for protection 

♦ Traitd de THdrdd. Nat.* tom. * Amcenitates Acad.' vol. iv. 

a. 1850, p. 296. 1788, p. 160. 
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to their mother; but such uses need not here be considered. 
We are concerned only with the difference between the voices of 
the sexes, for instance between that of the lion and lioness, or of 
the bull and cow. Almost all male animals use their voices 
much more during the rutting-season than at any other time ; 
and some, as the giraffe and porcupine,* are said to be completely 
mute excepting at this season. As the throats {i,e, the larynx 
and thyroid bodies*) of stags periodically become enlarged at the 
beginning of the br^ingnseason, it might be thought that their 
powerful voices must be somehow of high importance to them ; 
but this is very doubtful. From information given to mo by 
two experienced observers, Mr. McNeill and Sir P. Egerton, it 
seenih that young stags under three years old do not roar 
or bellow ; and that the old ones begin bellowing at the conp 
mencement of the breeding-season, at first only occasionally and 
moderately, whilst they restlessly wander about in search of the 
females. Their battles are prefaced by loud and prolonged 
bellowing, but during the actual conflict they are silent. Animals 
of all kinds which habitually use their voices utter various 
noises under any strong emotion, as when enraged and pre- 
paring to fight ; but this may merely be the result of nervous 
excitement, which leads to the spasm^ic contraction of almost 
all the muscles of the body, as when a man grinds his teeth and 
clenches his fists in rage or agony. No doubt stags challenge 
each other to mortal combat by bellowing ; but those with the 
more powerful voices, imless at the same time the stronger, 
better-armed, and more courageous, would not gain any advan- 
tage over their rivals. 

It is possible that the roaring of the lion may be of some 
service to him by striking terror into bis adversary ; for when 
enraged he likewise erects his mane and thus instinctively tries 
to make himself appear as terrible as possible. But it can 
hardly be supposed that the bellowing of the stag, even if it be 
of service to him in this way, can have been important enough 
to have led to the periodical enlargement of the throat Some 
writers suggest that the bellowing serves as a call to the female ; 
but the experienced observers above quoted inform me that 
female deer do not search for the male, though the males search 
eagerly for the females, as indeed might be expected from what 
we know of the habits of other male quadrupeds. The voice of 
the female^ on the other hand, quickly brings to her one or more 
stags,’ as is well known to the hunters who in wild countries 

* Owen, * Anatomy of Verte- • See, for instanee, Major W. 

vol. iii. p. 686. Rose King (‘ The Sporteman in 

• Ibid. p. 595. Canada* 1866, p. 63; 131) on the 
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imitate her cry. If we could belieTe that the male had the 
power to excite or allure the female by his voice, the periodical 
enlargement of his vocal organs would be intelligible on the 
principle of sexual selection, together with inheritance limited to 
the same sex and season ; but we have no evidence in favour ot 
this view. As the case stands, the loud voice of the stag daring 
the breeding-season does not seem to be of any special service to 
him, either daring his courtship or battles, or in any other way. 
But may wo not believe that the frequent use of the voice, under 
the strong excitement of love, jealousy, and rage, continued 
during many generations, may at last have produced an in- 
herited effect on the vocal organs of the stag, as well as of other 
male animals? This apix?ars to mo, in our present state ot 
knowledge, the most prohible view. 

The voice of the adult male gorilla is tremendous, and he is 
furnished with a laryngeal sack, as is the adult male orang.* 
The gibljons rank among the noisiest of monkeys, and the 
Sumatra species syndactylus) is also furnished with an 

air sack ; but Mr, Blyth, who has had opportunities for observa- 
tion, does not believe that the male is noisier than the female. 
Hence, these latter monkeys probably use their voices as a 
mutual call ; and this is certainly the case with some quadrupeds, 
for instance the beaver,® Another gibbon, the H, agilis, is re- 
markable, from having the power of giving a complete and 
correct octavo of musical notes,® which we may reasonably sus- 
pect serves as a sexual charm ; but I shall have to recur to this 
subject in the next chapter. The vocal organs of the American 
Mycetes caruya are one-third larger in the male than in the 
female, and are wonderfully powerful. These monkeys in warm 
weather make the forests resound at morning and evening with 
their overwhelming voices. The males begin the dreadful con- 
cert, and often continue it during many hours, the females, 
sometimes joining in with their less powerful voices. An 
excellent observer, Rengger,’ could not perceive that they were 
excited to begin by any special cause ; he thinks that, like many 
birds, they delight in their own music, and try to excel each 
other. Whether most of the foregoing monkeys have acquired 
their powerful voices in order to beat their rivals and charm the 
females — or whether the vocal organs have been strengthened 


habits of the moose and wild rein- * C. L. Martin, * General Intro- 
deer. dnotion to the Nat. Hist, of Mamm. 

* Owen, * Anatomy of Verto* Animals,' 1841, p. 431. 

bratos.' vol. iii. p. 600. 7 « Katnrgeschichte der Singe 

* Mr. Green, in * Journal of linn, thiere von Paraguay,* 1830, a. 15^ 

Soc.*«vol. X. Zoology, 1869, p. 362. 21. 
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and enlarged through the inherited effects of long-continued 
use without any particular good being thus gained — I will not 
pretend to say ; but the former view, at least in the case of the 
Ilylobates agilis, seems the most probable. 

1 may here mention two very curious sexual peculiarities 
occurring in seals, because they have been suppos^ by some 
writers to affect the voice. The nose of the male sea-elephant 
(Macrorhinm pr(^cideus) becomes greatly elongated during the 
breeding-season, and can then be erected. In this state it is 
sometimes a foot in length. The female is not thus provided at 
any period of life. The male makes a wild, hoarse, gurgling 
noise, which is audible at a great distance and is believed to be 
strengthened by the proboscis; the voice of the female being 
different. Lesson compares the erection of the proboscis, with 
the swelling of the wattles of male gallinaceous birds whilst 
courting the females. In another allied kind of seal, the bladder- 
nose (Cystophora cristata\ the head is covered by a great hood 
or bladder. This is supported by the septum of the nose, which 
is produced far backwards and rises into an internal crest seven 
inches in height. The hood is clothed with short hair, and is 
muscular; it can be inflated until it more than equals the 
whole head in size ! The males when rutting, fight furiously on 
the ice, and their roaring ** is said to be sometimes so loud as to 
** be heard four miles off.*' When attacked they likewise roar or 
bellow; and whenever irritated the bladder is inflated and 
quivers. Some naturalists believe that the voice is thus 
strengthened, but various other uses have been assigned to 
this extraordinary structure. Mr. B. Brown thinks that it 
serves as a protection against accidents of all kinds ; but this is 
not probable, for, as I am assured by Mr. Lament who killed 
600 of these animals, the hood is rudimentary in the females, 
and it is not developed in the males during youth.* 

Odour. — With some animals, as with the notorious skunk of 
America, the overwhelming odour which they emit appears to 
serve exclusively as a defence. With shrew-mice (Sorex) both 
sexes possess abdominal scent-glands, and there can be little 
doubt, from the rejection of their bodies by birds and beasts of 
prey, that the odour is protective; nevertheless, the glands 
become enlarged in the males during the breeding-season. In 

* On the sea-elephant, tee an 1624, p. 94. Pennant has also 
article by Leseon, in *J>ict. Class, collected information from the 

Hist. Nat.' tom. xiii. p. 418. For eealers on this animal. The fullest 
the Cystophora or Stemmatopus, account is given by Mr. Brown, in 
see Dr. Dekay, * Annals of Lyceum * Proc. Zoolog. Soo.* 1868, p. 4S5. 
of Nat. Hist. New York,' vol. L 
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many other quadrupeds the glands are of the same size in both 
sexes,* but their uses are not known. In other species the 
glands are confined to the males, or are more developed than in 
the females ; and they almost always become more active during 
the rutting-season. At this period the glands on the sides of 
the face of the male elephant enlarge, and emit a secretion 
having a strong musky odour. The males, and rarely the 
females, of many kinds of bats have glands and protnidable 
sacks situated in various parts ; and it is believed that these are 
odoriferous. 

The rank effluvium of the male goat is well known, and that 
of certain male deer is wonderfully strong and persistent. On 
the banks of the Plata I perceived the air tainted with the 
odour of the male Cervm campestrisy at half a mile to leeward of 
a herd ; and a silk handkerchief, in which I carried home a skin, 
though often used and washed, retained, when first unfolded, 
traces of the odour for one year and seven months. This 
animal does not emit its strong odour until more than a year 
old, and if castrated whilst young never emits it.^* Besides 
the general odour, permeating the whole body of certain rumi- 
nants (for instance, Bos moschatus) in the breeding-season, many 
deer, antelopes, sheep, and goats, possess odoriferous glands in 
various situations, more especially on their faces. The so-called 
tear-sacks, or suWbital pits, come under this heird. These 
glands secrete a semi-fiuid fetid matter which is sometimes so 
copious as to stain the whole face, as I have myself seen in an 
antelope. They are "usually larger in the male than in the 
" female, and their development is checked by castration.”” 
According to Desmarest they are altogether absent in the female 
of Antilope subgutturosa. Hence, there can be no doubt tliat 
they stand in close relation with the reproductive functions. 
They are also sometimes present, and sometimes absent, in 
nearly-allied forms. In the adult male musk-deer (Moschus 
moschi/erus), a naked space round the tail is bedewed with an 


* A8 with the castoreum of the 
beaver, see Mr. L H. Morgan's 
most interesting work, * The Ame- 
rican Beaver,* 1868, p. 300. Pallas 
(* Spic. Zoolog.* fasc. viii. 1779, p, 
23} has well discussed the odorifer- 
ous glands of mammals. Owen 
(* Anat. of Vertebrates,* vol. iii. p. 
634) also gives an account of these 
glands, including those of the ele- 
phant, and (p. 763) those of shrew- 
mice. On Bats, Mr. Dobson in 
* PFOc.^^log. Soc.* 1873, p. 241. 


Rengger, ‘ Naturgeschichte der 
Saugethiere von Paraguay,* 1830, 
8. 355. This observer also gives 
some curious particulars in regard 
to the odour. 

** Owen, ‘Anatomy of Verte- 
brates,* vol. iii. p. 632. See, also 
Dr. Murie's observations on these 
glands in the ‘ Proc, Zoolog. Soc.* 
1870, p. 340. Desmarest, Ou the 
An^tVope subgutturosa^ * Mamma- 
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orjoriferous fluid, whilst iu the adult female, and in the male 
until two years old, this sjwce is covered with hair and is not 
odoriferous. The proper musk-sack of this deer is from its 
position necessarily conflnod to the male, and forms an additional 
scent-organ. It is a singular fact that the matter secreted by 
this latter gland does not, according to Pallas, change in con- 
sistence, or increase in quantity', during the rutting-season ; 
nevertheless this naturalist admits that its presence is in some 
way connected with the act of reproduction. He gives, however, 
only a conjectural and unsatisfactory explanation of its uso.‘^ 

In most cas(^s, when only the male emits a strong odour 
during the bree^ling-soasou, it probably serves to excite or allure 
the female. We must not judge on this head by our own taste, 
for it is well known tliat rats are enticed by certain essential 
oils, and cats by valerian, sul>stances fur from agreeable to us ; 
and that dogs, though they w ill not eat carrion, sniff and roll on 
it. From the reasons given when discussing the voice of the 
stag, wc may reject the idea that the odour serves to bring the 
females from a distance to the males Active and long-continued 
use cannot here have come into i>lay, as in the case of the vocal 
organs. The odour emitted must be of considerable importance 
to the male, inasmuch as large and complex glands, furnished 
with muscles for everting the sack, and for closing or ojxjning 
the orifice, have in some cases l)een develojied. The develop- 
ment of these organs is intelligible through sexual selection, if 
the most odoriferous males are the most successful in winning 
the females, and in leaving offspring to inherit their gradually- 
perfected glands and odours. 

Development of the Hair. — We have seen that male quadrupeds 
ffftca have the hair on their necks and shoulders much more 
develojjcd than the females; and many additional instances 
could lj6 given. Tins sometimes serves as a defence to the male 
during liis battles ; but whether the hair in most cases has l>een 
specially developed for this purpos<*, is very doubtful. Wc may 
feel almost certain that this is not the case, when only a thin 
and narrow crest runs along the -back ; for a crest of this kind 
w'ould afford scarcely any protection, and the ridge of the back 
is not a place likely to be injured; nevertheless such crests arc 
sometimes confined to the males, or are much more developed 
in them than in the females. Two antelopes, the Tragelaphus 
scriptus^^ (see fig. 70, p. 544) and Portax picta, may be given as 

** Pallas, * Spicilegia Zoolog.* fasc. Dr. Gray, * GleaningK from the 

xiii. 1799, p. 24; Det^moulins, *Dict. Menagerie at Knowsley,’ pi. 28. 
Glass. d'Hift. Nat.* tom. iii. p. 586. 
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instances. When stags, and the males of the wild goat, are 
enraged or terrified, these crests stand erect ; but it cannot be 
supposed that they have been developed merely for the sake of 
exciting fear in their enemies. One of the al>ove-named an- 
leloiKJs, the Portax pictu, has a largo well-defined brush of black 
hair on the throat, and this is much larger in tlie male than in 
the female. In the Amniotratjus tragela2)htL8 of North Africa, a 
mcmlHir of the sheep-family, the fore-legs are almost concealed 
by an extraordinary growth of hair, which dci)ends from the 
neck and upper halves of the legs; but Mr. Bartlett does not 
iKilieve that this mantle is of the least use to the male, in whom 
it is much more developed than in the female. 

Male quadrupeds of many kinds differ from the females in 
having more hair, or hair of a different character, on certain 
parts of their faces. 1 bus the bull alone has curled hair on the 
forehead.** In three closely-allied sub-genera of the goat family, 
only the males possess Ixjards, sometimes of large size; in two 
other sub-genera both sexes have a beard, but it disiippears in 
some of the domestic breeds of the common goat ; and neither 
sex of the Hemitragus has a beard. In the ibetx the Ix'ard is not 
developed during the summer, and it is so small at other times 
that it may bo called rudimentary.*® With some monkeys the 
Ixiard is confined to the male, as in the orang; or is much larger 
in the male than in the female, as in the Mycde^ caraya and 
PithcUi satanas (fig. 68). So it is with the whiskers of some 
species of Macacus,*’ and, as wo have seen, with the manes ot 
some species of baboons. But with most kinds of monkeys the 
various tufts of hair about the fa(*e and bead are alike in both sexes. 

The males of various memlxjrs of the ox family (Bovidse), and 
of certain antelopes, are furnished with a dewlap, or great fold ol 
skin on the neck, which is much less devclojxMi in the female. 

Now, what must wo conclude with respect to such sexual 
differences as those ? No one will pretend that the beards of 
certain male goats, or the dewlap of the bull, or the crests of 
hair along the backs of certain male antelopes, ore of any use 
to them in their ordinary habits. It is possible that the im- 
mense beard of the male Pithccia, and the largo beard of the 
male orang, may protect their throats when fighting; for 
the keepers in the Zoological Gardens inform me that many 

Judge Caton on the Wapiti, p. 236 
* Transact. Ottawa Acad. Nat. See Dr. Cray’s * Cat. of Alain- 

Sciences/ 1868, pp. 36, 40 ; BLyth, malia in British Museum,’ part iii. 
‘ Land and Water,* on Capra xga- 1852, p. 144. 
gru8y 1867, p. 37. Rengger, * Seugethiere/ &c. §. 

* Hunter’s Essays and Observa- 14; Desmarest, ^Alammalogie,’ p. 
tions,’ edited by Owen, 1861, vol. i. 66. 
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monkeys attack each other by the throat ; but it is not probable 
that the beard has been developed for a distinct purpose from 
that served by the whiskers, moustache, and other tufts of hair 
on the face ; and no one will suppose that these are useful as a 
protection. Must we attribute all these appendages of hair or 
skin to mere purposeless variabiiity in the male ? It cannot bo 
denied that this is possible ; for in many domesticated quad- 
rupeds, certain characters, apparently not derived through re- 
version from any wild parent-form, are confined to the males, 



Fig. 68. Pitlic*cia satanun, malo (from Brebm). 


or are more developed in them than in the females— for instance, 
the hump on the male zebu-cattle of India, the tail of fat-tailed 
rams, the arched outline of the forehead in the males of several 
breeds of sheep, and, lastly, the mane, the long hairs on the 
hind-legs, and the dewlap of the male of the Berbura goat.^^ The 
mane, which occurs only in the rams of an African breed of 

See the ch.ij>ters on these * Variation of Animals under Domes- 
several animals in vol. i. of my tication ; * also vol. ii. p. 73 ; nl.so 
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sheep, is a true secondary sexual character, for, as 1 hear from 
Mr. Winwood Heade, it is not developed if the animal be 
castrated. Although we ought to be extremely cautious, as 
shewn in my work on 'Variation under Domestication,’ in 
concluding that any character, even with animals kept by 
semi>civilised people, has not been subjected to selection by 
man, and thus augmented, yet in the cases just specified this is 
improbable ; more especially as the characters are confined to 
the males, or are more strongly developed in them than in the 
females. If it were positively known that the above African 
ram is a descendant of the same primitive stock as the other 
breeds of sheep, and if the Berbura male-goat with his mane, 
dewlap. <&c., is descended from the same stock as other goats, 
then, assuming that selection has not been applied to these 
characters, they must be duo to simple variability, together 
with sexually-limited inheritance. 

Hence it appears reasonable to extend this same view to all 
analogous cases with animals in a state of nature. Nevertheless 
I cannot persuade myself that it generally holds good, as in the 
case of the extraordinary development of hair on the throat and 
fore-legs of the male Ammotragus, or in that of the immense 
beard of the male Pithooia. Such study as I have been able to 
give to nature makes me believe that parts or organs which are 
highly developed, were acquired at some period for a special 
purpose. With those antelopes in which the adult male is more 
strongly-coloured than the female, and with those monkeys in 
which the hair on the face is elegantly arranged and coloured 
in a diversified manner, it seems probable that the crests and 
tufts of hair were gained as ornaments ; and this I know is the 
opinion of some naturalists. If this be correct, there can be 
little doubt that they were gained or at least modified through 
sexual selection ; but how far the same view may be extended 
to other mammals is doubtful. 

Colour of the Hair and of the Naked Skin , — I will first give 
briefly all the cases known to me, of male quadrupeds differing 
in colour from the females. With Marsupials, as 1 am informed 
by Mr. Gk>uld, the sexes rarely differ in this respect ; but the 
great red kangaroo offers a striking exception, "delicate blue 

being the prevailing tint in those parts of the female, which 
*' in the male are red.”^® In the Didelphie o^mmm of Cayenne 


chap. XX. ou the practice of selection logue,’ ibid. p. 157. 
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the female is said to be a little more red than the male. Of the 
Rodents Dr. Gray remarks : “ African squirrels, especially those* 
“ found in the tropical regions, have the fur much brighter 
and more vivid at some seasons of the year than at others, 
and the fur of the male is generally brighter than that of 
“ the female.”'® Dr. Gray informs me that ho specified the 
African squirrels, because, from their unusually bright colours, 
they best exlnbit this difference. The female of the Mm minuim 
of Russia is of a paler and dirtier tint tlian the male. In a largo 
number of bats the fur of the male is lighter than in the female. 
Mr. Dobson also remarks, with respect to these animals : " Dif- 
ferences, depending partly or entirely on the possession by the 
“ male of fur of a much more brilliant hue, or distinguished by 
“ different markings or by the greater length of certain portions, 
arc met only, to any appreciable extent, in the frugivorous bats 
in which the sense of sight is well developed.” This la.st 
remark deserves attention, as bearing on the question whether 
bright colours are serviceable to male animals from being orna- 
mental. In one genus of sloths, it is now established, os Dr. Gray 
states, “that the males are ornamented differently from the 
“ females— that is to say, that they have a patch of soft short 
“ hair between the shoulders, which is generally of a more or less 
“ orange colour, and in one species pure whita The females on 
“ the contrary, are destitute of this mark.” 

The terrestrial Carnivora and Insectivora rarely exhibit sexual 
differences of any kind, including colour. The ocelot 
prtrdalis), however, is exceptional, for the colours of tlie female, 
compared with those of the male, arc “ moins ai>i>arentes, lo 
“ fauve etant plus temc, le blanc moins pur, les raies ayant 
“ moins do largeur ct les taches moins de diametre.”^ The 
sexes of tlic allied Felts wills also differ, but in a less degree ; 
the general hues of the female l>eing rather paler than in the 
male, with the spots less black. The marine Carnivora or seals, 
on the other hand, .sometimes differ considerably in colour, and 
they present, as we have already seen, other remarkable sexual 
differences. Thus the male of the Otaria nitjnscens of the 
.southern hemisphere is of a rich brown shade al)ovo; whilst the 
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female, who acquires her adult tints earlier in life than the male, 
is dark-grey above, the young of both sexes l)eing of a deep 
chocolate colour. The male of the northern Phoca groffnbmdk i 
is tawny grey, with a curious saddle-shaixjd dark mark on the 
back ; the female is much smaller, and has a very diiferent 
appearance, lacing **dull white or yellowish straw-colour, with a 
tawmy hue on the back;*' the young at first are pure white, 
tuid can “ hardly Ikj distinguished among the icy hummocks and 
“ snow, their colour thus acting as a protection.*’*^ 

With Ruminants sexual differences of colour occur more 
commonly than in any other order. A difference of this kind is 
general in the Strepsicerene antelo|>es ; thus the male iiilghau 
{Port tx jnclu) is bluish-grey and much darker than the female, 
with the square white patch on the throat, the white marks on 
the fetlocks, and the black spots on the ears all much more 
distinct. We have seen that in this s]K?cics the crests and 
tufts of hair are likewise more developed in the male than in the 
hornless female. 1 am informed by IMr. Blyth that the male, 
without shedding his hair, periodically l)ecomes darker during 
the breeding-season. Young males cannot l>e distinguished from 
young females until al)out twelve months old; and if the male is 
einasciilated before this j>eriod, he never, according to the same 
authority, changes colour. The importance of this latter fact, as 
evidence that the colouring of the Portax is of sexual origin 
l)ecomes obvious, when wo hear*^ that neither the red summer- 
coat nor the blue winter-coat of the Virginian deer is at all 
affected by emasculation. With most or all of the liighly-orna- 
mentod species of Tragelaphus the males ai’e darker than the 
hornless females, and their crests of hair are more fully developed. 
In the male of that magnificent anteloi^e, the Derbyan eland, the 
body is redder, the whole neck much blacker, and the white band 
which separates these colours, broader, than in the female. In 
the Capo eland also, the male is slightly darker than the female.*^ 
In the Indian black-buck (A. hezmrfica), which belongs to 
another tribe of antelopes, the male is very dark, almost black ; 
whilst the hornless female is fawn-coloured. We meet in this 

** Dr. Murie on the Otaria,‘ Proc. 142; nho Dr. Gray, *Gleaninc:s 
Zool. Soc.* 1869, p. 108. Mr. R. from the Menagerie of Knowsley,’ 
brown, on the P. groenlatidica, ibid, in which there is a splendid drawing 
1868, p. 417. See also on the ihe Greets derbianns : see the text 
colours of seals, Desmarest, ibid. p. on Tragelaphus. For the Cape 
24.S, 249. eland (fireas cannet), see Andrew 

** Judge Caton, in ‘Trans. Ottawa Smith, ‘ Zoology of S. Africa,* pi. 41 
Acad of Nat. Sciences,’ 1868, p. 4. and 42. There are also many of 
•' l>r. Gray, ‘ Cat, of Mamm. in these antelopes in the Zoological 
Brit. gMus.* part iii. 1852, pp. 134- Gardens. 
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species, as Mr. Blytli informs me, with an exactly similar series 
of facts, as in the Portax jnrta, namely, in the male periodically 
changing colour during the breeding-season, in tho effects of 
emasculation on this change, and in the young of both sexes 
being indistinguishable from each other. In the Antilope ni^er 
the male is black, tho female, as well as tho young of both 
sexes, being brown ; in A. sing^sing the male is much brighter 
coloured than the hornless female, and his chest and belly are 
blacker; in the male A. canma, the marks and lines which occur 
on various parts of the body are black, instead of brown as in 
the female; in the brindled gnu {A. gorgon) ** the colours of tho 
** male are nearly the same as those of the female, only deeper 
" and of a brighter hue.”“ Other analogous cases could be added. 

The Banteng bull (Bos sondaicns) of the Malayan Archipelago 
is almost black, with white legs and buttocks ; the cow is of a 
bright dun, as are tho young males until about the ago of three 
years, when they rapidly change colour. The emasculated bull 
reverts to the colour of the female. The female Kemas goat is 
paler, and both it and the female Capra a^gagrus are said to be 
more uniformly tinted than their males. Beer rarely present 
any sexual differences in colour. Judge Caton, however, 
informs me that in the males of the wapiti deer (('ervus 
canadensis) the neck, belly, and legs are much darker than in 
the female ; but during the winter the darker tints gradually 
fade away and disappear. I may here mention that Judge 
Caton has in his park three races of the Virginian deer, which 
differ slightly in colour, but the differences are almost ex- 
clusively confined to tho blue winter or breeding coat; so that 
tliis case may be compared with those given in a previous 
chapter of closely-allied or representative species of birds, which 
differ from each other only in their breeding plumage.^ The 
females of Cervus paliidosus of S. America, as well as the young 
of both sexes, do not possess the black stripes on the nose and 
the blackish-brown line on the breast, which are characteristic of 
tho adult males.** Lastly, as I am informed by Mr. Blyth, tho 

On the Ant niger, see ‘ Proc. *7 ‘ Ottawa Academy of Sciences,* 
Zool. Soc.* 1850, p. 133. With re- May, 21, 1868, pp. 3, 5. 
spect to an allied species, in which *• S. Milller, on the Banteng, 
there is an equal sexual difference ‘Zoog. Indischen Archipel.* 1839- 
in colour, see Sir S. Baker, ‘The 1844, tab. 35; see also Raffles, as 
Albert Nyanza,* 1866, vol. ii. p. quot^ by Mr. Blyth, in ‘ Laud and 
327. For the A. sing-sing^ Gray, Water,* 1867, p. 476. On goats, 
‘Cat. B. Mus.* p. 100. Desmarest, Dr. Gray, ‘Cat. Brit. Mus.* p. 146; 
‘ Mammalogie,* p. 468, on the A. Desmarest, ‘ Mammalogie,* p. 482. 
caama. Andrew Smith, ‘Zoology On the Cervm paludo^, Rengger, 
of S. Africa,* on the Gnu. ibid. s. 345. , 
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mature male of the beautifully coloured and spotted axis deer 19 
considerably darker than the female ; and this hue the castrated 
male never acquires. 

The last Order which we need consider is that of the Primates. 
The male of the Lemur 'inacacfj is generally coal-black, whilst the 
female is brown.*® Of the Quadrumana of the New World, the 
females and young of Mycetes caraya are greyish-yellow and like 
each other ; in the second year the young male becomes reddish- 
brown ; in the third, black, excepting the stomach, which, how- 
ever, b^mes quite black in the fourth or fifth year. There is 
also a strongly-marked difference in colour between the sexes of 
MyrtUs sen ic ulus and Cehus cajpucinus ; the young of the former, 
and I believe of the latter species, resembling the females. 
With Pithveia hucocepheUa the young likewise resemble the 
females, which are brownish-black above and light rusty-red 
beneath, the adult males being black. The ruff of hair round 
the face of Aides manjinatus is tinted yellow in the male and 
white in the female. Turning to the Old World, the males of 
JlyloUites hoolock are always black, with the exception of a white 
hand over the brows ; the females vary from whity-brown to a 
dark tint mixed with black, but are never wholly black.*® In 
the l)eautiful ( 'ercojntlucus dta7ia, the head of the adult male is 
of an intense black, wliilst that of the female is dark grey ; in 
the former the fur between the thighs is of an elegant faw n- 
colour, in the latter it is paler. In the beautiful and curious 
moustache monkey (Cercoyithecus cephus) the only difference 
betw'een the sexes is that the tail of the male is chesnut and that 
of the female grey; but Mr. Bartlett informs me that all the 
lines liecoines more pronounced in the male when adult, whilst 
in the hunale they remain as they were during youth. Ac- 
cording to the coloured figures given by Solomon Muller, the 
male of Stmuopithecus chrysmnelus is nearly black, the female 
being pale brown. In the Cvrcopiihecus cynosurus and yrheo- 
viridis ono part of the body, which is confined to the male sex, is 
of the most brilliant blue or green, and contrasts strikingly 

ith the naked skin on the hinder part of the body, which is 
vivid red. 

Lastly, in the balx>on family, the adult male of Cynocephalus 
hutmdryas differs from the fbmale not only by his immense 

Sclater, * Proc. Zool. Soc.' 1866, 14; und Brehm, * lllustrirtes Thier- 

p. 1. The same fact has also been leben,’ B. i. s. 96, 107. On Ateles, 
fully ascertained by MM. Pollen and Desmarest, ‘ Mummalogic/ p. 7r>v 
van Dam. See, also, Dr. Gray in On Hylul^tes, Blyth, * Land and 
• Annals and Mug. of Nat. Hist.* May Water,* 1867, p. 135. On the Sem- 
1871, p. 340, nopithecus, S. Muller, *Zoog. In- 

•• On Myeetea, Uengger, ibid. s. dischcn Archipel.* t.nb. x. 

• 2x3 
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mane, but slightly in the colour of the hair and of the naked 
callosities. In the drill (C\ Itacophoum) the females and young 
are much paler-coloured, with less green, than the adult males. 
No other member in the whole class of mammals is coloured in 
so extraordinary a manner as the adult male mandrill (V. 
mormon). The face at this ago becomes of a fine blue, with the 
ridge and tip of the nose of the most brilliant red. According to 
some authoi-s, the face is also marked with whitish stripes, and 



Fig. 69. Hoad of male Mandrill (from Gcrvaia, ‘ Hist. Nat. dca Ma' 


is shaded in parts with black, but the colours appear to be 
variable. On the forehead there is a crest of hair, and on the 
chin a yellow beard. “ Toutes les parties sup^rieures de leurs 
** cuisses et le grand espace nu de leurs fesses sont ^aleinent 
color^s du rouge le plus vif, avoc un melange de bleu qui ne 
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manque reellement pas d*el6gance.”*‘ When the animal is 
excited all the naked parts become much more vividly tinted. 
{Several authors have used the strongest expressions in de- 
scribing these resplendent cx>lours, which they compare with 
those of the most brilliant birds. Another remarkable pecu- 
liarity is that when the great canine teeth are fully develope<I, 
immense protuberances of bone are formed on each cheek, which 
are deeply furrowed longitudinally, and the naked skin over 
them is brilliantly-coloured, as just described. (Fig. 69 .) In 
the adult females and in the young of both sexes these protuber- 
ances are scarcely perceptible; and the naked parts are much 
less bright coloured, the face being almost black, tinged with 
blue. In the adult female, however, the nose at certain regular 
intervals of time becomes tinted with red, 

In all the cases hitherto given the male is more strongly or 
brighter coloured than the female, and differs from the young of 
both sexes. But as with some few birds it is the female which is 
brighter coloured than the male, so with the Bhesus monkey 
(Ma Cl cits r /testis) the female has a large surface of naked skin 
round the tail, of a brilliant carmine rod, wliich, as I was 
assured by the ktM}per8 in the Zoological Gardens, periodically 
iHiconies even yet more vivid, and her face also is pale red. On 
the other hand, in the adult male and in the young of both sexes, 
(tis I saw in the Gardens) neither the naked skin at the posterior 
end of the body, nor the face, shew a trace of red. It apix^aiY*, 
however, from .some published accounts, that the male does occa- 
sionally, or during certain seasons, exhibit some traces of the red. 
Although he is thus less ornamented than the femaia, yet in the 
larger size of his body, larger canine teeth, mom develoixid 
whiskers, more prominent superciliary ridges, he follows the 
common rule of the male excelling the female. 

I have now given all the cases known to me of a difference in 
colour between the sexes of mammals. Some of these may be 
the result of variations confined to one sex and transmitted to 
the same sox, without any good being gained, and therefore 
without the aid of selection. We have instances of this with 
our domesticated animals, as in the males of certain cats lieing 
rusty-red, whilst the females are tortoise-shell coloured. Analo- 
gous cases occur in nature : Mr. Bartlett has seen many black 
varieties of the jaguar, leopard, vulpine phalanger, and wombat ; 

** Qervais, ‘ Hist. Nat. des Mam- Desmarest, * Mamin.ilogie,* p. 70. 
mifferes,’ 1854, p. 103. Figures are Geofiroy St.-Hilnire and F. Cuvier, 
given of the skull of the male. Also * Hist. Nat. des Mamm.* 1824, tom. i. 
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and he is certain that all, or nearly all these animals, were males. 
On the other hand, with w’olves, foxes, and apparently American 
squirrels, both sexes are occasionally born black. Hence it is 
quite possible that with some mammals a dilference in colour 
between the sexes, especially when this is congenital, may simply 
be the result, without the aid of selection, of the occurrence of 
one or more variations, which from the first were sexually limited 
in their transmission. Nevertheless it is improbable that the 
diversified, vivid, and contrasted colours of certain qumlrupeds, 
for instance, of the alx)ve monkeys and antelopes can thus be 
accounted for. We should boar in mind that these colours do 
not appear in the male at birth, but only at or near maturity ; 
and that unlike ordinaiy variations, they are lost if the male be 
emasculated. It is on the w'hole probable that the strongly- 
marked colours and other ornamental characters of male 
quadrupeds are beneficial to them in their rivalry with other 
males, and have consequently been acquired through sexual 
selection. This view is strengthened by the differences in 
colour between the sexes occurring almost exclusively, ns may 
be collected from the previous details, in those groups and sub- 
groups of mammals, which present other and strongly-marked 
secondary sexual characters ; these being likewise duo to sexual 
selection. 

Quadrupeds manifestly take notice of colour. Sir S. Baker 
repeatedly observed that the African elei)hant and rhinoceros 
attacked white or grey horses with special fury. I have else- 
where shewn that half- wild horses apparently prefer to pair 
with those of the same colour, and that herds of fallow-deer of 
different colours, though living together, have long kept distinct. 
It is a more significant fact that a female zebra would not 
admit the addresses of a male ass until he was painted so as to 
resemble a zebra, and then, as John Hunter remarks, " she 
received him very readily. In this curious f£ict, we have 
** instinct excited by mere colour, which had so strong an effect 
as to get the better of everything else. But the male did not 
require this, the female being an animal somewhat similar to 
** himself, was sufficient to rouse him.’**® 

In an earlier chapter we have seen that the mental powers of 
the higher animals do not differ in kind, though greatly in 
degree, from the corresponding powers of man, especially of the 
lower and barbarous races ; and it would appear that even their 
taste for the beautiful is not widely different from that of the 

** * The Variation of Animals and •• * Essays and Observations by 
Plants under Domestication,* 1868, J. Hunter,^ edited by Owen, 1861, 
yol. ii. pp. 102, 103. vol. i. p. 194. 
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Quadrumana. As the negro of Africa raises the flesh on his 
face into parallel ridges “ or cicatrices, high above the natural 
surface, which unsightly deformities, are considered great 
“personal attractions;”**— as negroes and savages in many 
parts of the world paint their faces with red, blue, white, or 
black bars, — so the male mandrill of Africa appears to have 
acquired his deeply-furrowed and gaudily-coloured face from 
having been thus rendered attractive to the female. No doubt 
it is to us a most grotesque notion that the posterior end of the 
body should be coloured for the sake of ornament even more 
brilliantly than the face ; but this is not more strange than that 
the tails of many birds should be especially decorated. 

With mammals we do not at present possess any evidence 
that the males take pains to display their charms before the 
female ; and the elaborate manner in which this is performed by 
male birds and other animals, is the strongest argument in 
favour of the belief that the females admire, or are excited by, 
the ornaments and colours displayed before them. There is, 
however, a striking parallelism between mammals and birds in 
all their secondary sexual characters, namely in their weapons 
for fighting with rival males, in their ornamental appendages, 
and in their colours. In both classes, when the male differs 
from the female, the young of both sexes almost always resemble 
each other, and in a large majority of cases resemble the adult 
female. In both classes the male assumes the characters proper 
to his sex shortly befope the age of reproduction ; and if emas- 
culated at an early period, loses them. In both classes the 
change of colour is sometimes seasonal, and the tints of the 
naked parts sometimes become more vivid during the act of 
courtship. In both classes the male is almost always more 
vividly or strongly coloured than the female, and is ornamented 
with larger crests of hair or feathers, or other such appendages. 
In a few exceptional cases the female in both classes is more 
highly ornamented than the male. With many mammals, and 
at least in the case of one bird, the male is more odoriferous 
than the female. In both classes the voice of the male is more 
powerful than that of the female. CJonsidering this parallelism 
there can be little doubt that the same cause, whatever it may 
be, has acted on mammals and birds ; and the result, as far as 
ornamental characters are concerned, may be attributed, as it 
appears to me, to the long-continued preference of the indi- 
viduals of one sex for certain individuals of the opposite sex, 
combined with their success in leaving a larger number of 
offspring to inherit their superior attractions. 

, Sir S Baker, ‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,* 1867. 
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Equal tmiismission of ornamental characters to both sexes, — With 
many birds, ornaments, which analogy loads ns to believe were 
primarily acquired by the males, have been transmitted equally, 
or almost equally, to both sexes ; and we may now enquire how 
far this view applies to mammals. With a considerable numlxir 
of species, especially of the smaller kinds, both sexes have been 
coloured, independently of sexual selection, for the sake of pro- 
tection ; but not, as far as I can judge, in so many coses, nor in 
60 striking a manner, as in most of the lower classes. Audubon 
remarks that he often mistook the mu8k-rat,“ whilst sitting on 
the banks of a muddy stream, for a clod of earth, so complete 
was the resemblance. The hare on her form is a familiar instance 
of concealment through colour; yet this principle partly fails 
in a closely-allied species, the rabbit, for when running to its 
burrow, it is made conspicuous to the sportsman, and no doubt 
to all b^ts of prey, by its upturned white tail. No one doubts 
that the quadrupeds inhabiting snow-clad regions have been 
rendered white to protect them from their enemies, or to favour 
their stealing on their prey. In regions where snow never 
lies for long, a white coat would be injurious; consequently, 
species of this colour are extremely rare in the hotter parts of 
the world. It deserves notice that many quadrupeds inhabiting 
moderately cold regions, although they do not assume a white 
winter dress, l)ccome paler during this season ; and this appa- 
rently is the direct result of the conditions to which they have 
long been exposed. Pallas’^ states that in Siberia a change of 
this nature occurs with the wolf, two species of Mustela, the 
domestic horse, the Equus hemionus, the domestic cow, two 
species of antelopes, the musk-deer, the roe, elk, and rein- 
deer. The roe, for instance, has a red summer and a greyish- 
white winter coat; and the latter may perhaps serve as a 
protection to the animal whilst wandering through the leafless 
thickets, sprinkled with snow and hoar-frost. If the above- 
named animals were gradually to extend their range into regions 
perpetually covered with snow, their pale winter-coats would 
probably be rendered through natural selection, whiter and 
whiter, until they became as white as snow. 

Mr. Becks has given me a curious instance of an animal profit- 
ing by being peculiarly coloured. He raised from fifty to sixty 
w^te and brown piebald rabbits in a large walled orchard; 
and he had at the same time some similarly coloured cats in his 

^ •• Fiber zibcthicusj Audubon and Glirium ordine,* 1778, p. 7. What 
Bachman, *The (luadrupoda of N. 1 have called the roe is the ChprWtM 
America,* 1846, p. 10*.}. sibiricus eubeoaudatw of Pallas. 

‘Novip species Quadruped iim e 
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house. Such cats, as I have often noticed, are very conspicuous 
during day ; but as they used to lie in watch during the dusk 
at the mouths of the burrows, the rabbits apparently did not 
distinguish them from their parti-coloured brethren. The result 
was that, within eighteen months, every one of these parti- 
coloured rabbits was destroyed; and there was evidence that 
this was effected by the cats. Colour seems to be advantageous 
to another animal, the skunk, in a manner of which we have had 
many instances in other classes. No animal will voluntarily 
attack one of these creatures on account of the dreadful odour 
which it emits when irritated ; but during the dusk it would not 
easily be recognised and might be attacked by a beast of prey. 
Hence it is, as Mr. Belt believes,®’ that the skunk is provided with 
a great white bushy tail, which serves as a conspicuous warning. 

Although we must admit that many quadrupeds have received 
their present tints either as a protection, or as an aid in procuring 
prey, yet with a host of species, the colours are far too con- 
spicuous and too singularly arranged to allow us to suppose that 
they serve for these purposes. We may take as an illustration 
certain antelopes ; when we see the square white patch on the 
throat, the white marks on the fetlocks, and the round black 
spots on the ears, all more distinct in the male of the Fortax picta . 
than in the female ; — when we see that the colours are more 
vivid, that the narrow white lines on the flank and the broad 
white bar on the slioulder are more 'distinct in the male Ortas 
derhyanus than in the female ; — ^when we see a similar difference 
l)etween the sexes of the curiously-ornamented Tragdaphus 
scriptiis (fig, 70 ), — we cannot believe that differences of this kind 
are of any service to either sex in their daily habits of life. It 
seems a much more probable conclusion that the various marks 
were first acquired by the males and their colours intensified 
through sexual selection, and then partially transferred to the 
females. If this view be admitted, there can be little doubt that 
the equally singular colours and marks of many other antelopes, 
though common to both sexes, have been gained and transmitted 
in a like manner. Both sexes, for instance, of the koodoo 
(Strcpsictros kudu) (fig. 64 ) have narrow white vertical lines on 
their hind flanks, and an elegant angular white mark on their 
foreheads. Both sexes in the genus Damalis are very oddly 
coloured ; in JX pygarga the back and neck are purplish-red, 
shading on the flanks into black ; and these colours are abruptly 
separated from the white belly and from a large white space on 
the buttocks; the head is still more oddly coloured, a large 
oblong white mask, narrowly-edged with black, covers the face 
< The Naturalist in Nicaragua,' p. 249. 
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up to the eyes (fig. 71 ); there are throe wliite stripes on the 
forehead, and the ears are marked with white. The fawns of 
this species are of a uniform pale yellowish-brown. In Damalis 
albi/ron$ the colouring of the head differs from that in tlio last 
species in a single wliite stripe replacing the three stripes, and 



tig. 70. I'rugebpbtifl 8cn|/tuii, male (from the Knowsley Menagerie). 


in the ears being almost wholly white.*® After having studied 
to the best of my ability the sexual differences of animals be- 
longing to all classes, I cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
curiously-arranged colours of many antelopes, though common to 
both sexes, are the result of sexual selection primarily applied to 
the male. 

** See the fine plates in A. Smith's * (ileanings from the Menagerie of 
‘ Zoology of S. Africa,' and Dr. Gray’s Knowsley.* 
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The Bame conclusion may perhaps be extended to the tiger, one 
of the most beautiful animals in the world, the sexes of which 
cannot be distinguished by colour, even by the dealers in wild 
beasts. Mr. Wallace believes*® that the striped coat of the tiger 
** so assimilates with the vertical stems of the bamboo, as to 
“ assist greatly in concealing him from his approaching prey." 
But this view does not appear to me satisfactory. We have 
some slight evidence that his beauty may be due to sexual 



Fig. ti. Damalis pygarga, male (from the Knowsley Menagerie). 

selection, for in two species of Pelis the analogous marks and 
colours are rather brighter in the male than in the female. The 
zebra is conspicuously striped, and stripes cannot afford any 
protection on the open plains of South Africa. Bnrchell^® in de- 
scribing a herd says, their sleek ribs glistened in the sun, and 
the brightno.s8 and regularity of their striped coats presented a 
pic^pre of extraordinary beauty, in which probably they are 

*® ‘ Westminster Review,’ July 1, ‘Travels in South Africa,’ 1824, 

1867, p. 5, vol. ii. p. 315. 
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not snrimssed by any other quadruped.” But as throughout 
the whole group of the Equidao the sexes are identical in colour, 
we have here no evidence of sexual selection. Nevertheless he 
who attributes the white and dark vertical stri}>es on the flanks 
of various anteloj>cs to this process, will ])robably extend the 
same view to the Royal Tiger and beautiful Zebra. 

We have seen in a former chapter that when young animals 
belonging to any class follow nearly the same habits of life as 
their parents, and yet are coloured in a different manner, it may 
be inferred that they have retained the colouring of some 
ancient and extinct ])rogenitor. In the family of pigs, and in 
the tapirs, the young are marked with longitudinal stripes, 
and thus differ from all the existing adult sixjci(;s in these two 
groups. With many kinds of deer the young are marked with 
elegant white spots, of wliich their parents exhibit not a trace. 
A graduated series can l)e folIoAved from the axis deer, l»oth 
sexes of which at all ages and during all seasons are beautifully 
spotted (the male being rather more strongly coloured than the 
female), to species in which ncitlier the old nor the young are 
spotted. I will specify some of the steps in this scries. The 
Mantclmrian deer mnntchuricus) is spotted during the 

whole year, but, as I have seen in the Zoological (rardens, the 
spots are much plainer during the summer, when the general 
colour of the coat is lighter, than during the winter, when the 
general colour is darker and the horns are fully developed. In 
the hog-<leer {Uydaphus porcinus) the spots are extremely con- 
spicuous during the summer wdicn the coat is reddish-brown, 
but quite disapxKjar during the winter when the coat is brown.^’ 
In both these species the young are slotted. In tlio Virginian 
deer the young are likewise spotted, and about five jxir cent, of 
the aflult animals living in Judge Catenas jmrk, as I am in- 
formed by him, temporarily exhibit at the period when the rod 
summer coat is being replaced by the bluish winter coat, a row 
of spots on each flank, w'hich are always the same in number, 
though very variable in distinctness. IVora this condition there 
is but a very small step to the complete absence of six)t8 in the 
adults at all seasons ; and, lastly, to their absence at all ages and 
seasons, as occurs with certain species. From the existence of 
this perfect series, and more especially from the fawns of so many 
species being spotted, we may conclude that the now living 
members of the deer family are the descendants of some ancient 

** Dr. Gray, ‘ Gleanings from the deer of Ceylon, says it is more 
Menagerie of Knowsley,* p. S4. brightly spotted with white than 
Mr. Blyth, in speaking (* I.And and the common hog-deer, at the season 
Water/ 18(59, p. 42) of the hog- when it renews its horns. <- 
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species which, like the axis deer, was spotted at all ages and 
seasons. A still more ancient progenitor probably somewhat 
resembled the IJyomoBchus aquaticua-^iox this animal is spotted, 
and the hornless males have large exserted canine teeth, of 
which some few true deer still retain rudiments. Hyomoschus, 
also, offers one of those interesting cases of a form linking to- 
gether two groups, for it is intermediate in certain osteological 
characters between the pachyderms and ruminants, which were 
formerly thought to be quite distinct.*® 

A curious difficulty here arises. I f we admit that coloured spots 
and striixjs were first acquired as ornaments, how comes it that 
so many existing deer, the descendants of an aboriginally six)tted 
animal, and all the species of pigs and tapirs, the descendants of 
an aboriginally striped animal, have lost in their adult state their 
former ornaments ? I cannot satisfactorily answer this question. 
We may feel almost sure that the spots and stripes disappeared 
at or near maturity in the progenitors of our existing species, so 
that they were still retained by the young ; and, owing to the law 
of inheritance at corresponding ages, were transmitted to the 
young of all succeeding generations. It may have been a great 
advantage to the lion and puma, from the open nature of their 
usual haunts, to have lost their stripes, and to have been thus 
rendered less conspicuous to their prey ; and if the successive 
variations, by which this end was gained, occurred rather late in 
life, the young would have retained their stripes, as is now the 
case. As to deer, pigs, and tapirs, Fritz Miiller has suggested 
to me that these animals, by the removal of their spots or stripes 
through natural selection, would have been less easily seen by 
their enemies ; and that they would have especially required this 
protection, as soon as the carnivora increased in size and number 
during the tertiary periods. This may be the true explanation, 
but it is rather strange that the young should not have hoen thus 
protected, and still more so that the adults of some species should 
have retained their spots, cither partially or completely, during 
part of the year. We know that, when the domestic ass varies 
and l)ecomo8 reddish-brown, grey, or black, the strijxjs on the 
shoulders and even on the spine frequently disappear, though we 
cannot explain the cause. Very few horses, except dun-coloured 
kinds, have stripes on any part of their bodies, yet we have good 
reason to believe that the aboriginal horse was striped on the 
legs and spine, and probably on the shoulders.*® Hence the dis- 
appearance of the spots and stripes in our adult existing deer, 

** Falconef and Cautley, ‘Pi’oc. ** < The Variation of Animals and 
Geolojf. Soc.^ 1843; and Falconer’s Plants under Domestication,* 1868, 
* Pal* Memoirs,* vol. i. p. 196. vol, i. p. 61-64. 
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pigs, and tapirs, may be due to a change in the general colour of 
their coats; but whether this change was eflfected through 
sexual or natural selection, or was due to the direct action of the 
conditions of life, or to some other unknown cause, it is impossible 
to decide. An observation made by Mr. fSc later well illustrates 
our ignorance of the laws which regulate the appearance and 
disappearance of stripes ; the species of Asinus which inhabit 
the Asiatic continent are destitute of stripes, not having even 



Flir. 72. Head of Semnoplthecus rubkninduB. This and the following figure* (from 
Prof. Gervais) are given to shew the odd arrangenaent and development of the hair 
<Mi the bead. 


the cross shoulder-stripe, whilst those which inhabit Africa are 
conspicuously striped, with the partial exception of A. tseniopus, 
which has only the cross shoulder-stripe and generally some 
faint bars on the legs ; and this species inhabits the almost inter- 
mediate region of Upper Egypt and Abyssinia.^* 

‘ Proc. Zool. Soc.* 1862, p. 164. I^ndw.' Bd. xliii. s. 222, 

See, also, Dr. Hartmann, ‘Ann. d. 
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Quadrumana, — Before we conclude, it will be well to add a 
few remarks on the ornaments of monkeys. In most of the 
species the sexes resemble each other in colour, but in some, as we 
have s^n, the males differ from the females, especially in the 
colour of the naked parts of the skin, in the development of the 
beard, whiskers, and mane. Many species are coloured either in 
so extraordinary or so beautiful a manner, and are furnished 
with such curious and elegant crests of hair, that we can hardly 
avoid looking at these characters as having been gained for the 
sake of ornament. The accompanying figures (figs. 72 to 76) 



73. Head of Semnopithocus comatus Fig. 74. Head of Gebus capodnas. 



Fig. 75. Head of Aaelea marginatue. Fig. 76. Head of Oelnis yeUerosos. 


serve to shew the arrangement of the hair on the face and head 
in several species. It is scarcely conceivable that these crests of 
hair,^nd the strongly contrasted colours of the fur and skin, can 
be the result of mere variability without the aid of seleotian,* 
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and it is inconceiTable that they can be of use in any ordinary way 
to these animals. If so, they have probably been gained through 
sexual selection, though transmitted equally, or almost equally, 
to both sexes. With many of the Quadrumana, wo ha^ addi- 
tional evidence of the action of sexual selection in the greater 
size and strength of the males, and in the greater development of 
their canine teeth, in comparison with the females. 

A few instances will suffice of the strange manner in which 
both sexes of some species are coloured, and of the beauty of others. 
The face of the Ctrcopithecus (fig. 77) is black, the 

whiskers and beard being white, with a defined, round, white 
spot on the nose, covered with short white hair, which gives to 
the animal an almost ludicrous aspect. The Semvojnthecus 
froutaias likewise has a blackish face w’ith a long black board, 
and a large naked spot on the forehead of a bluish-white colour. 
The face of Alaoicus lusiotus is dirty flesh-coloured, with a 
defined red spot on each cheek. The appearance of Crrcocebus 
H'thiops is grotesque, with its black face, white whiskers and 
collar, chesnut head, and a large naked white spot over each 
eyelid. In very many species, the beard, whiskers, and crests of 
hair round the face are of a different colour from the rest of tlie 
head, and when different, are always of a lighter tint,^*^ being 
often pure white, sometimes bright yellow, or reddish. The 
whole face of the South American Brachyurus cdlvm is of a 
“ glowing scarlet hue ; ** but this colour does not appear until 
the animal is nearly mature.^* The naked skin of the face differs 
wonderfully in colour in the various species. It is often brown 
or flesh-colour, with parts perfectly white, and often as black as 
that of the most sooty negro. In the Brachyurus the scarlet tint 
is brighter than that of the most blushing Caucasian damsel. It 
is sometimes more distinctly orange than in any Mongolian, and 
in several species it is blue, passing into violet or grey. In all 
the species known to Mr. i^rtlett, in which the adults of both 
sexes have strongly-coloured faces, the colours are dull or absent 
during early youth. This likewise holds good with the mandrill 
and BIjcsus, in which the face and the posterior parts of the body 
are brilliantly coloured in one sex alone. In these latter cases 
wo have reason to believe that the colours were acquired through 
sexual selection ; and wo are naturally led to extend the same 
view to the foregoing species, though both sexes when adult 
have their faces coloured In the same manner. 

I obsenrefi this fact in the * Hist. Nat. des Mammifbres.* tom. 
Zoological Gardens; and many cases 1. 1824. 

may aeen in the coloured plates in ** Bates, * The Naturalist on the 
Geoffrey St.-Hilaire and F. Curier, Amazons,’ 1863, vol. ii. p. 31Q 
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Although many kinds of monkeys are far from beautiful accord- 
ing to our taste, other species are universally admired for their 
elegant appearance and bright colours. The k^efranopithecus 
ntmatus, though peculiarly coloured, is described as extremely 
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pretty ; the orange-tinted face is surrounded by long whiskers 
of glossy whiteness, with a line of chcsn^ ♦ the eye- 

brows ; the fur on the back is of a delicate . .irtii a square 
patch on the loins, the tail and the fore-arms being of a pure 
white ; a gorget of chesnut surmounts the chest ; the thighs are 
black, with the legs chesnut-red. I will mention only two other 
monkeys for their beauty; and I have selected these as pre- 
senting slight sexual differences in colour, which renders it 
in some degree probable that both sexes owe their elegant 
appearance to sexual selection. In the moustache-monkey 
{('ercopithectts cejihus) the general colour of the fur is mottled- 
greenish with the throat white ; in the male the end of the tail 
is chesnut, but the face is the most ornamented part, the skin 
being chiefly bluish-grey, shading into a blackish tint beneath 
the eyes, with the upper lip of a delicate blue, clothed on the 
lower edge with a thin black moustache; the whiskers are 
orange-coloured, with the upper part black, forming a band 
which extends backwards to the ears, the latter being clothed 
with whitish hairs. In the Zoological Society’s Gardens I have 
often overheard visitors admiring the beauty of another monkey, 
deservedly called Cercopithecus diana (fig. 78); the general 
colour of the fur is grey ; the chest and inner surface of the 
forelegs are white; a large triangular defined space on the 
hinder part of the back is rich chesnut ; in the male the inner 
sides of the thighs and the abdomen are delicate fawn-coloured, 
and the top of the head is black; the face and ears are intensely 
black, contrasting finely with a white transverse crest over the 
eye-brows and a long white peaked beard, of which the basal 
portion is black.**' 

In these and many other monkeys, the beauty and singular 
arrangement of their colours, and still more the diversified and 
elegant arrangement of the crests and tufts of hair on their 
heads, force the conviction on my mind that these characters 
have been acquired through sexual sel^tion exclusively as 
ornaments. 

Summary.^mhe law of battle for the possession of the female 
appears to prevail throughout the whole great class of mammals 
Most naturalists will admit that the greater size, strength, 
courage, and pugnadly of the male, his special weapons of 
offence, as well as his special means of defence, have been 

1 have seen most of the above Mr. W. C. Martin's * Nat. Hist, of 
monkeys in the Zoological Society’s Mammalia,' 1841, p. 460 ; see also 
Gardens. The description of the pp. 475, 528. 

Semnopiihecui ner/mus is taken firom ,, 
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acquired or modified through that form of selection which I 
have callf'^ ' * This does not depend on any superiority in 
the geneitti o.. ^ for life, but on certain incLLviduals of one 
sex, generally the male, being successful in conquering other 
males, and leaving a larger number of offspring to inherit their 
superiority than do the less successful males. 
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There is another and more peaceful kind of contest, in which 
the males endeavour to excite or allure the females by various 
charms. This is probably carried on in some cases by the power- 
ful odours emitted by the males during the breeding-season ; the 
odoriferous glands having been acquired through sexual 
selection. Whether the same view can be extended to the voice 
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is doubtful, for the vocal organs of the males must have been 
strengthened by use during maturity, under the powerful excite- 
ments of love, jealousy or rage, and will consequently have been 
transmitted to the same sex. Various crests, tufts, and mantles 
of hair, which arc either confined to the male, or are more 
developed in this sex than in the female, seem in most cases to l>e 
merely ornamental, though they sometimes serve as a defence 
against rival males. There is even reason to suspect that the 
branching horns of stags, and the elegant horns of certain ante- 
lopes, though properly serving as weapons of offence or defence, 
have been partly modified for oniamcnt. 

When the male differs in polour from the female, he generally 
exhibits darker and more strongly-t‘oiitrasted tints. We do not 
in this class meet with the splendid red, blue, yellow% and green 
tints, so common with male birds and many other animals. The 
naked parts, however, of certain Quadrumana must bo excepted; 
for such parts, often oddly situated, are brilliantly coloured 
in some 8j>eeies. The colours of the male in other cases may be 
due to simple variation, without the aid of selection. But when 
the colours are diversified and strongly pronounced, w-hen they 
are not developed until near maturity, and when they are lost 
after ema.sculation, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
they have been acquired through sexual selection for the sake of 
ornament, and have been transmitted exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, to the same sex. When both sexes are coloured in 
the same manner, and the colours are conspicuous or curiously 
arranged, without being of the least apparent use as a protection, 
and especially when they are associated with various other orna- 
mental appendages, we are led by analogy to the same conclusion, 
namely, that they have been acquired through sexual selection, 
although transmitted to both sexes. That conspicuous and 
diversified colours, whether confined to the males or common to 
l>oth sexes, are as a general rule associated in the same groups 
and sub-groups with other secondary sexual characters serving 
for war or for ornament, will be found to hold good, if we look 
bock to the various cases given in this and the last chapter. 

The law of the equal transmission of characters to both sexes, 
as far as colour and other ornaments are concerned, has prevailed 
far more extensively with mammals than with birds; but 
weapons, such as horns and tusks, have often been transmitted 
either exclusively or much more perfectly to the males than to the 
females. This is surprising, for, as the males generally use their 
weapons for defence against enemies of all kinds, their weapons 
would have been of service to the females. As far as we can see, 
their absence in this sex can be accounted for only by ihf* 
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form of inheritance which has prevailed. Finally, with quad- 
rupeds the contest between the individuals of the same sex, 
whether peaceful or bloody, has, with the rarest exceptions, 
been confined to the males; so that the latter have been modified 
through sexual selection, far more commonly than the females, 
either for fighting with each other or for alluring the opposite 
sex. 
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SEXUAL SELECTION IN EELATION TO MAN. 

AND CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Secondary Sexual Characters o? Man. 

Differences between man and woman — Causes of such differences and of 
certain characters common to both seres — Law of battle — Differences in 
mental powers, and voice~On the inrfuence of beauty in determining 
the marriages of mankind — Attention paid by savages to ornaments — 
Tlieir ideas of beauty in woman — ^The tendency to exaggerate each 
natural peculiarity. 

With mankind tlio differences between the sexes ai*o greater 
than in most of the Quadrumana, but not so great as in some, 
for instance, the mandrill. Man on an average is considerably 
taller, heavier, and stronger than woman, with sqnarer shonldcrs 
and more plainly-pronounced muscles. Owing to the relation 
which exists Ixjtwoen muscular development and the projection of 
the brows,' the superciliary ridge is generally more marked in 
man than in woman. His body, and especially his face, is more 
hairy, and his voice has a different and more powerful tone. Tn 
certain races the women are said to differ slightly in tint from 
the men. For instance, Schweinfurth, in speaking of a negress 
Ixjlonging to the Monbuttoos, who inhabit the interior of Africa a 
few degrees north of the Equator, says, “ Like all her race, she had 
''a skin several shades lighter t^n her husband’s, being some- 
“ thing of the colour of half-roasted coffee.”* As the women 
labour in the fields and are quite unclothed, it is not likely that 
they difEer in colour from the men owing to less exposure to the 
w’eather. European womeu are perhaps the brighter coloured of 
the two sexes, as may be seen when both have been equally 
exposed. 

* SchaafTliaasen, iranslation in * *The Heart of Africa,* English 
* Anthropological Review,* Oct. 186 A Traoel. 1873, vol. i. p. 544 
pp. 4ie, 420, 427. 
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Man is more courageous, pugnicious and energetic than 
woman, and has a more inventive genius. His brain is abso- 
lutely larger, but whether or not proportionately to his larger 
body, has not, I l)elieve, been fully ascertained. In woman the 
face is rounder ; the jaws and the base of the skull smaller ; the 
outlines of the body rounder, parts more prominent ; and her 
pelvis is broader than in man;^ but this latter character may 
perhaps be considered rather as a primary than a secondary 
sexual character. She comes to maturity at an earlier age than 
man. 

As with animals of all classes, so with man, the distinctive 
cliaracters of the male sex are not fully developed until he is 
nearly mature; and if emasculated they never appear. The 
l:>eard, for instance, is a secondary sexual character, and male 
children are beardless, though at an early age they have abun- 
dant hair on the head. It is probably due to the rather late 
appearance in life of the successive variations whereby man has 
acquired his masculine characters, that they are transmitted to 
the male sex alone. Male and female children resemble each 
other closely, like the young of so many other animals in 
which the adult sexes differ widely ; they likewise resemble the 
mature female much more closely than the mature male. The 
female, however, ultimately assumes certain distinctive cha- 
racters, and in the formation of her skull, is said to be inter- 
mediate l>etwcen the child and the man. * Again, as the young of 
closely allied though distinct species do not differ near]y so much 
from each other as do the adults, so it is with the children of the 
different races of man. Some have even maintained that race- 
differeiiccs cannot 1x3 detected in the infantile skull,* In regard 
to colour, the new-born negro child is reddish nut-brown, which 
soon becomes slaty- grey ; the black colour being fully developed 
within a year in the Soudan, but not until three years in Egypt. 
The eyes of the negro are at first blue, and the hair chesnut- 
brown rather than black, being curled only at the ends. The 
children of the Australians immediately after birth are yellowish- 
brown, and become dark at a later age. Those of the Guaranys 
of Paraguay are whitish-yellow, but they acquire in the course 
of a few weeks the yellowish-brown tint of their parents. 
Similar observations have been made in other parts of America.* 

* Ecker, truuslation iu ‘Anthro- 355; Vogt, * Lectures on Man,* Eng. 
pological He view,* Oct. 1868, pp. 351- translnt. p. 81. 

356. The comparison of the form * Schnnii'hausen, ‘ Anthropolog. 
of the skull in men and women has Review,* ibid. p. 429. 
been followed out with much care • Pruner-Bey, on negro infants 
hy Welcker. as quoted by Vogt, ‘Lectures on 

* jpeker and Welcker, ibid. p. 352, Man,* Eng. translat. 1864, p. 189: 
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I have specified the forogdiug differences between the male and 
female sex in mankind, because they are curiously like those of 
the Quadruniana. With these animals the female is mature at 
an earlier age than the male ; at least this is certainly the case in 
the Cthus aZiirwJ The males of most species are larger and 
stronger than the females, of which fact the gorilla affords a well- 
known instance. Even in so trifling a character as the greater 
prominence of the superciliary ridge, the males of certain 
monkeys differ from the females,® and agree in this respect with 
mankind. In the gorilla and certain other monkeys, the cranium 
of the adult male presents a strongly-marked sagittal crest, which 
is absent in the female ; and Ecker found a trace of a similar 
difference between the two sexes in the Australians.* With 
monkeys when there is any difference in the voice, that of the 
male is the more }K)werful. We have seen that certain 
male monkeys have a well-developed lieard, which is quite 
deficient, or much less developed in the female. No instance 
is kno\\Ti of the beard, whiskers, or moustache being larger 
in the female than in the male monkey. Even in the colour 
of the board there is a curious paralleUfim Iwtween man and 
the Quadrnmana, for with man when the beard differs in colour 
from the hair of tlie head, as is commonly the case, it is, I believe, 
almost always of a lighter tint, being often reddish. I have 
repeatedly observed this fact in England ; but two gentlemen 
have lately written to me, saying that they form an exception 
to the rule. One of these gentlemen accounts for the fact 
by the wide difference in colour of the hair on the paternal 
and maternal sides of his family. Both had been long aware of 
this peculiarity (one of them having often been accused of 
dyeing his beard), and had been thus led to observe other men, 
and were convinced that the exceptions were very rare. Dr. 
Hooker attended to this little point for me in Russia, and found 
no exception to the rule. In Calcutta, Mr. J. Scott, of the 
Botanic Gardens, was so kind as to observe the many races of men 
to be seen there, as well as in some other parts of India, namely, 
two races in Sikhim, the Bhoteas, Hindoos, Burmese, and 

for further facts on negro infants, 7 Rengger, ‘ Saugethiere,' &c. 
as quoted from Winterbottora and 1830, s. 49. 

Camper, see Lawrence, * Lectures on • As in Macacus cj/nomolgus (Des-- 
Physiology,* &c. 182'J, p. 451. For marest, * Mammalogie,* p. 65), and 
the infants of the Guaranys, see in Ilylobates agilis (Geoffrey St.- 
Rengger, * Sllugethiere,* &c. s. 3. Hilaire and F. Cuvier, ‘ Hist. Nat. 
See also Godron, * De rEsj>fece,' tom. des Mamm.* 1824, tom. i. p. 2), 
ii. 1859, p. 253. For the Austr:i> • * Anthropological Review,* Oct. 
Hans, Waitz, * Introduct. to Anthro- 1868, p. 353. 
pology,* Eng. translat. 1863, p. 99. 
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Chinese, most of which races have very little nair on the face 
and he always found that when there was any difference in 
colour between the hair of the head and the beard, the latter was 
invariably lighter. Now with monkeys, as has already be* n 
stated, the Ix'ard frequently differs strikingly in colour from tlie 
hair of the head, and in such cases it is always of a lighter hue, 
lieing often pure white, sometimes yellow or reddish.’®^ 

In regard, to the general hairiness of the body, the women in 
all races are less hairy than the men; and in some few 
Quadrumana the under side of the body of the female is less 
hairy than that of the male.” Lastly, male monkeys, like men, 
are bolder and fiercer than the females. They lead the ti*ooi>, 
and when there is danger, come to the front. We thus see how 
close is the parallelism between the sexual differences of man 
and the Quadrumana. With some few species, however, as 
with certain baboons, the orang and the gorilla, there is a con* 
siderably greater difference between the sexes, as in the size of 
the canine teeth, in the development and colour of the hair, and 
especially in tiie colour of the naked parts of the skin, than in 
numldnd. 

All the secondary sexual characters of man arc highly variable, 
even within the limits of the same race ; and they differ much in 
the several races. These two rules liold good generally through- 
out the animal kingdom. In the excellent observations made on 
board the Novara, the male Australians w'ere found to exceed 
the females by only 65 millim, in height, whilst with the Javans 
the average excess was 218 millim. ; so that in this latter race the 
difference in height botw^een the sexes is more than thrice as 
great as with the Australians. Numerous measurements w’ere 
carefully made of the stature, the circumference of the neck and 
chest, the length of the back-bone and of the arms, in various 

*• Mr. Blyth iiUorms me that he thus Mr. D, Forbes has never, as he 
has only seen one instance of the informs me, seen an instance with 
beard, whiskers, &c., in a monkey the Aymaras and Quichuas of S. 
becoming white with old age, as America, 

is so commonly the case with us. ** This is the case with the fe- 
This, however, occurred in an males of several species of Hylobates, 
aged Macacui cynomolgus, kept see Geoffroy St.-Hiliare and F. Cu- 
in confinement, whose moustaches vier, * Hist. Nat. des Mamin.* tom. i. 
were “ i*emnrkHbly long and hn- See, also, on H, lar. ‘ Penny Cy- 
“ man-like.** Altogether this old clojiedia,’ vol. ii. pp. 149, 150. 
monkey presented a ludicrou.s re- ** The results were deduced by 
semblance to one of the reigning Dr. Weisbach from the measure- 
roouttrehs of Europe, after whom he ments made by Di-s. K. Scheraer 
was universally nick-named. In and Schwarz, see * Reise der Novara : 
certain races of man the hair on Anthropolog. Thcil,* 1867, ss. 216, 
the head hardly ever becomes grey ; 231, 234, 236, 239, 269. 
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races ; and nearly all these measurements shew that the malef 
differ much more from one another than do the females. This 
fact indicates that, as far as these characters are concerned, it is 
the male which has been chiefly modified, since the scYcral races 
diverged from their common stock. 

The development of the beard and the hairiness of the body 
differ remarkably in the men of distinct races, and even in 
different tribes or families of the same race. Wo Europeans see 
this amongst ourselves. In the Island of St. Kilda, according to 
Mai-tin,'* the men do not acquire beards until the ago of thirty 
or upwards, and even then the beards are very thin. On 
the Europffio-Asiatic continent, lieards prevail until wo pass 
l>eyond India; though with the natives of Ceylon they are often 
al^nt, as was noticed in ancient times by Diodorus.** East- 
ward of India beards disappear, as with the Siamese, Malays, 
Kalmucks, Chinese, and Japanese ; nevertheless the Ainos,** who 
inhabit the northernmost islands of the Japan Archij)elago, are 
the hairiest men in the world. With negroes the beard is 
scanty or wanting, and they rarely have whiskers ; in l)oth sexes 
the body is frequently almost destitute of fine down.*® On the 
other hand, the Papuans of the Malay Archipelago, who are 
nearly as black as negroes, possess well-develoj)ed beards.*’ 
In the Pacific Ocean the inhabitants of the Fiji Archipelago have 
large bushy beards, whilst those of the not distant archi- 
pelagoes of Tonga and Samoa are iKuirdless; but these men 
l)elong to distinct races. In the Ellice group all the inhabitants 
belong to the same race; yet on one island alone, namely 
Xuncmaya, ‘*the men have splendid beards;” whilst on the 
other islands they have, as a rule, a dozen straggling hairs for 
''a beard.”*® 

Throughout the great American continent the men may bo 
said to be beardless ; but in almost all the tribes a few short 
hairs are apt to appear on the face, especially in old ago. With 
the tribes of North America, Catlin estimates that eighteen out 
of twenty men are completely destitute by nature of a beard ; 


13 ‘Voyage to St. Kilda’ (3rd 
clit. 175.3), p. 37. 

Sir J. E. Tennent, ‘Ceylon,’ 
vol. ii. 1859, p. 1U7. 

** Quatrefages, ‘ Revue des Cour.s 
Scientifiques,’ Aug. 29, 1868, p. 
630; Vogt ‘Lectures on Man,’ 
Eng. translat. p. 127. 

On the beards of negroes, Vogt, 
‘ Lectures,’ &c. p. 127 ; Wnitz, ‘ In- 
troduct. to Anthropology,' Engl, 
translat. 1863, vol. i. p. 96. It is 


remarkable that in the United States 
(‘Investigations in Military an 
Anthropological Statistics of Arne 
rican ^Idiers,’ 1869, p. 569) the 
pure negroes and their crossed ofl- 
spiing seem to have bodies almost 
as hairy as Europeans. 

Wallace, ‘The Malay Arch.’ 
vol. ii. 1869, p. 178. 

*• Dr. J. Barnai'd Davis On Oce- 
anic Races, in ‘ Anthropolog. Review,* 
April, 1870, pp. 185, 191. * 
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but occasionally there may be seen a nmn. who has neglects i to 
pluck out the liairs at pulxirty^ with a soft beard an inch or two 
in length. The Guaranys of Paraguay differ from all the 
surrounding tribes in having a small beard, and even some hair 
on tho body, but no whiskers. *' I am informed by Mr. I>. 
Forbes, who particularly attended to this point, that the Aymaras 
and Quichuas of the Cordillera are remarkably hairless, yet in 
old age a few straggling liairs occasionally appear on the chin. 
Tho men of these two tribes have very little hair on the various 
parts of tho body where hair grows abundantly in Europeans, 
and the women liavo none on the corresponding parts. The 
hair on the head, however, attains an extraordinary length in 
both sexes, often reaching almost to the ground; and this is 
likewise the case with some of the N. American tribes. In the 
amount of hair, and in the general shape of the body, the 
sexes of the American aborigines do not differ so much from 
each other, as in most other races.“ This fact is analogous 
with what occurs w'ith some closely allied monkeys; thus the 
sexes of the chimpanzee are not as different as those of the orang 
or gorilla.^* 

In the previous chapters we have seen that with mammals, 
birds, fishes, insects, &c., many characters, which there is every 
reason to believe were primarily gained through sexual selection 
by one sex, have been transferred to the other. As this same form 
of transmission has apparently prevailed much with mankind, 
it will save useless repetition if we discuss tho origin of cha- 
racters peculiar to the male sex together with certain other 
characters common to both sexes. 


Law of With savages, for instance tho Australians, the 

w’omen are the constant cause of war both between members oi 
the same tribe and between distinct tribes. So no doubt it was 
in ancient times; nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 
“causa.’* With some of the Nortii American Indians, the con- 
test is reduced to a system. That excellent observer, Hearne,-^ 


Catlin, ‘ North JBiericnu In- 
dians/ 3rd edit. 1842, vol. ii. p. 227. 
On the Guaranys, see Azaru, ‘ Voy- 
ages dans I’Amcrique M^rid,* tom. 
ii. 1809, p. 58 ; also Kenggcr, 
* Saugethiere von Paraguay,’ s. 3. 

*• IVof. and Mrs. Agassiz (< Jour- 
ney in Brazil,’ p. 530) remark that 
the sexes of the American Indians 
differ less than those of the ne,;roes 
and of the higher races. See also 
Ken||ger, ibid. p. 3, on the Guaranys. 


Kiitimeyer, ‘Die Grenzen der 
Thierwelt ; eine Betrachtung zu 
Darwin’s Lehre,’ 1868, s. 54. 

** ‘ A Journey from Prim*e of 
Wales Fort.* 8vo. edit. Dublin, 1706, 
p. 104. Sir J. Lubbock (‘Origiu ot 
Civilisation,* 1870, p. GO) gives 
other and similar cases in North 
America. For the Guanas of S. 
America see Aznra, ‘ Voyages,* &;c. 
tom. ii. p. 94. 
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stiys « It has ever been the custom among these people for 
** the men to wrestle for any woman to whom they are at- 
“ tached ; and, of course, the strongest party always carries oft 
** the prize. A weak man, unless ho be a go^ hunter, and w^ell- 
“ beloved, is seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
“ man thinks worth his notice. This custom prevails through* 
“ out ‘all the tribes, and causes a great spirit of emulation among 
“ their youth, who are upon all occasions, from their childhood, 

trying their strength and skill in wrestling.*' With the Guanas 
of South America, Azara states that the men rarely marry till 
twenty years old or more, as before that age they cannot conquer 
their rivals. 

t'other similar facts could be given; but even if w'e had no 
evidence on this head, we miglit feel almost sure, from the 
analogy of the higher Quadrumana,*^ that the law of battle had 
prevailed with man during the early stages of his development. 
The occasional appearance at the present day of canine teeth 
which project alx)ve the others, with traces of a diastema or 
open space for the reception of the opposite canines, is in all 
proliability a case of reversion to a former state, w’hen the 
I^rogenitors of man were provided with these weapons, like so 
many existing male Quadrumana. It was remarked in a former 
(‘hapter that as man gradually became erect, and continually 
used his hands and arms for fighting with sticks and stones, as 
well as for the other purposes of life, he would have used his 
jaws and teeth less and less. The jaw^s, together with their 
mu.scles, would then have been reduced through disuse, as 
would the teeth through the not well understood principles of 
correlation and economy of growth; for wo everywhere see 
that parts, which are no longer of service, are reduced in size. 
By such steps the original inequality between the jaws and teeth 
in the two sexes of mankind would ultimately have been oblite- 
rated. The case is almost parallel with that of many male 
Kuminants, in which the canine teeth have been reduced to 
mere rudiments, or have disappeared, apparently in consequence 
of the development of horns. As the paodigious difference 
between the skulls of the two sexes in the orang and gorilla 
stands in close relation with the development of the immense 
canine teeth in the males, we may infer that the reduction of 
the jaws and teeth in the early male progenitors of man must 
have led to a most striking and favourable change in his 
appearance. 

On the fighting of the male p. 423. On Freshyiis entellus, ftee 
gorillaa, itee Dr. Savage, in ‘Boston the ‘Indian Field,' 1859, p. 148 
Journal of Nat. Hist.’ vol. v. 1847, 
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There can be little doubt that the greater size and strength of 
man, in comparison with woman, together with his broader 
shoulders, more developed muscles, rugged outline of body, his 
greater courage and pugnacity, are all due in chief part to in- 
heritance from his half-human male ancestors. These characters 
would, however, have been preserved or even augmented during 
the long ages of man’s savagery, by the success of the strongest 
and boldest men, both in the general struggle for life and in 
their contests for wives ; a success w^hich w'ould have ensured 
iheir leaving a more numerous progeny than their less favoured 
brethren. It is not probable that the greater strength of man 
was primarily acquired through the inherited effects of his 
having worked harder than woman for his own subsistence 
and that of his family ; for the women in all liarbarous nations 
are compelled to work at least ks hard as the men. Witli 
civilised people the ai’bitrament of battle for the possession of 
the w^omen lias long ceased ; on the other hand, the men, as a 
general rule, have to work harder than the women for their 
joint subsistence, and thus their greater strength will have been 
kept up. 

Difference in the Mental Powers of the two Sejes , — With respect 
to differences of this nature between man and woman, it is 
probable that sexual selection has played a highly important 
port. I am aware that some writers doubt w^hether there is any 
such inherent difference ; but this is at least prol)able from the 
analogy of the lower animals which present other secondary 
sexual characters. No one disputes that the bull differs in 
disposition from the cow, the wild-boar from the sow, the 
stallion from the mare, and, as is well known to the keepers of 
menageries, the males of the larger apes from the females. 
Woman seems to differ from mwi in mental disposition, chiefly 
in her greater tenderness and less selfishness; and this holds 
good even with savages, as shewn by a well-known passage in 
Mungo Park’s Travels, and by statements made by many other 
travellers. Woman, owing to her maternal instincts, displays 
these qualities towards her infants in an eminent degree ; theit*- 
fore it is likely that she would often extend them towards her 
fellow- creatures. Man is the rival of other men; he delights 
in competition, and this leads to ambition which passes too 
easily into selfishness. These latter qualities seem to be his 
natural and unfortunate birthright. It is generally admitted 
that with woman the powers of intuition, of rapid perception, 
and perhaps of imitation, are more strongly marked than in 
man; but some, at least, of these faculties are characteristic 
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of tho lower races, and therefore of a past and lower state of 
civilisation. 

The chief distinction in the intellectual powers of the two 
sexes is shewn by man’s attaining to a higher eminence, in 
whatever he takes up, than can woman— whether requiring 
deep thought, reason, or imagination, or merely the use of the 
senses and hands. If two hsts were made of the most eminent 
men and women in poetry, painting, sculpture, music (inclusive 
l>oth of composition and performance), history, science, and 
philosophy, with half-a-dozen names under each subject, the 
two hsts would not bear oQiCiparison. We may also infer, from 
the law of the deviatioa from averages, so well illustrated by 
Mr. Galton, in his work on ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ that if men are 
cai^ble of a decided pre-eminence over women in many subjects, 
the average of mental power in man must be above that of woman. 

Amongst the half-human progenitors of man, and amongst 
siivages, there have liecn struggles between tho males during 
many generations for the possession of the females. But mere 
1 odily strength and size would do little for victory, unless 
associated with courage, perseverance, and determined energy. 
With social animals, the young males have to pa.ss through 
many a contest before they win a female, aud the older males 
Lave to retain tlieir females by renewed liattles. They have, 
also, in the case of mankind, to defend their females, as well as 
their young, from enemies of all kinds, and to hunt for their joint 
subsistence. But to avoid enemies or to attack them with 
success, to capture wild animals, and to fashion weapons, requires 
the aid of the higher mental faculties, namely, observation, 
reason, invention, or imagination. These various faculties will 
thus have Ixjen continually put to the test and selected during 
manhood ; they will, moreover, have been strengthened by use 
during this same period of life. Consequently, in accordance 
with the principle often alluded to, we might expect that they 
would at least tend to be transmitted chiefly to the male oflspring 
at the corresponding period of manhood. 

Now, when two men are put into competition, or a man with 
a woman, both possessed of every mental quality in equal i)er- 
fection, save that one has higher energy, pci’severance, and 
courage, the latter will generally become more eminent in every 
pursuit, and will gain the ascendancy.’” He may be said 
to possess genius — for genius has been declared by a great 

remarks (* The ** require most plodding, and long 
bulijectiou of Women,* 1869, p. 122), hammering at single thoughts." 
“The things in which man most What is this but energy and per- 
“ excels woman are those which severance? 
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authority to be patience; and patience, in this sense, means 
unflinching, undaunted perseverance. But this view of genius 
is perhaps defleient ; for without the higher powers of the imagi- 
nation and reason, no eminent success can be gained in many 
subjects. These latter ffiujulties, as well as the former, will have 
been developed in man, partly through sexual selection, — that 
is, through the contest of rival males, and partly through natural 
selection, — tliat is, from success in the general struggle for life ; 
and as in both cases the struggle will have been during maturity, 
the characters gained will have been transmitted more fully to 
the male than to the female offspring. It accords in a stril^g 
manner with this view of the modification and re-inforcement of 
many of our mental faculties by sexual selection, that, firstly, 
they notoriously undergo a considerable change at puberty,*^* 
and, secondly, that eunuchs remain throughout life inferior in 
these same qualities. Thus man has ultimately become superior 
to woman. It is, indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal 
transmission of characters to both sexes prevails with mammals ; 
otherwise it is probable that man would have l)ecome as superior 
in mental endowment to woman, as the peacock is in ornamental 
plumage to the peahen. 

It must be borne in mind that the tendency in characters 
acquired by either sex late in life, to be transmitted to the same 
sex at the same age, and of early acquired characters to he 
transmitted to both sexes, are rules w^hich, though general, do 
not always hold. If they always held good, we might conclude 
(but I here exceed my proper bounds) that the inherited effects 
of the early education of boys and girls would be transmitted 
equally to both sexes ; so that the present inequality in mental 
power between the sexes would not be effaced by a similar course 
of early training ; nor can it have l^een caused by their dissimilar 
early training. In order that woman should reach the same 
standard as man, she ought, when nearly adult, to be trained to 
energy and perseverance, and to have her reason and imagination 
exercised to the highest point; and then she would probably 
transmit these qualities chiefly to her adult daughters. All women, 
however, could not be thus raised, unless during many genera- 
tions those who excelled in the above robust virtues were 
married, and produced offspring in larger numbers than other 
women. As before remarked of iKniily strength, although men 
do not now fight for their wives, and this form of selection has 
passed away, yet during manhood, they generally undergo a 
severe struggle in order to maintain themselves and their 
families ; and this will tend to keep up or even increase their 
^ *• M.mdsley, ‘Mind and Body,’ p. 31. 
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mental powers, and, as a consequence, the present inequality 
between the sexes.^^ 

Voice and Musical Powers, — In some species of Quadrumana 
there is a great difference between the adult sexes, in the power 
of their voices and in the development of the vocal organs ; and 
man appears to have inherited this difference from his early 
progenitors. His vocal cords are about one>third longer than in 
woman, or than in boys ; and emasculation produces the same 
effect on him as on the lower animals, for it arrests that pro- 

minent growth of the thyroid, &c., which accompanies the 
" elongation of the cords.” ^ With respect to the cause of this 
difference between the sexes, I have nothing to add to the 
remarks in the last chapter on the probable effects of the long- 
continued use of the vocal organs by the male under the ex- 
citement of love, rage and jealousy. According to Sir Duncan 
Gibb,*® the voice and the form of the larynx differ in the difierent 
races of mankind ; but with the Tartars, Chinese, c&c., the voice 
of the male is said not to differ so much from that of the female, 
as in most other races. 

The capacity and love for singing or music, though not a 
sexual character in man, must not here be passed over. Although 
the sounds emitted by animals of all kinds serve many purposes, 
a strong case can be made out, that the vocal organs were 
primarily used and perfected in relation to the propagation of the 
species. Insects and some few spiders are the lowest animals 
which voluntarily produce any sound; and this is generally 
effected by the aid of beautifully constructed stridulating organs, 
which are often confined to the males. The sounds thus pro- 
duced consist, I believe in all cases, of the same note, re|>eated 
rhythmically ; ® and this is sometimes pleasing even to the 
ears of man. The chief and, in some cases, exclusive purpose 
appears to be either to call or charm the opposite sex. 

The sounds produced by fishes are said in some cases to be 
made only by the males during the breeding-season. All the 

*• As observation by Vogt bears “ skulls.” But Vogt admits (‘Lee- 
on tbis subject ; he says, “ It is a tures on Man,* Eng. translat. 

“ remarkable circumstance, that the p. 81) that more observations are 
“ difference between the sexes, ns requisite on this point. 

“regards the cranial cavity, in- Owen, ‘Anatomy of Verte- 

“ creases with the development of brates,* vol, iii. p. 603. 

“ the race, so that the male Euro- *• ‘ Jouimnl of the Anthropolog. 
“ pean excels much more the female, Soc.* April, 1869, p. Ivii. and Ixvi. 

“ than the negro the negress. l>r. I^uddcr, ‘ Notes on Stri- 

“ Welcker confiims this statement dulation,* in ‘ Proc. Boston Soc. 0 / 
“ of Huschke from his measure- Nat. Hist.* vol. xi. April, 1868. 

“ ments of negro and German 
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air-breathing Vertebrata necessarily possess an apparatus for 
inhaling and expelling air, with a pipe capable of being closed 
at one end. Hence when the primeval members of this class 
were strongly excited and their muscles violently contracted, 
pur|K>seless sounds would almost certainly have been produced ; 
and these, if they proved in any way serviceable, might readily 
have been modified or intensified by the preservation of properly 
adapted variations. The lowest Vertebrates which breathe air 
are Amphibians; and of these, frogs and toads possess vocal 
organs, which are incessantly used during the breeding-season, 
and which are often more highly developed in the male than in 
the female. The male alone of the tortoise utters a noise, and 
this only during the season of love. Male alligators roar or 
bellow during the same season. Every pne knows how much 
birds use their vocal organs as a means of courtship ; and some 
species likewise perform what may be called instrumental music. 

In the class of Mammals, with which wo are here more par- 
ticularly concerned, the miUcs of almost all the species use their 
voices during the breeding-season much more than at any other 
time; and some are absolutely mute excepting at this season. 
With other species both sexes, or only the females, use their 
voices as a lovc-call. Considering these facts, and that the vocal 
organs of some quadrupeds are much more largely developed in 
the male than in the female, either permanently or temporarily 
during the breeding-season ; and considering that in most of the 
lower classes the sounds produced by the males, serve not only 
to call but to excite or allure the female, it is a surprising fact 
that we have not as yet any good evidence that tliese organs are 
used by male mammals to charm the females. The American 
MyccUs carnya perhaps forms an exception, as does the IJylobates 
(lyilis, an ape allied to man. This gibbon has an extremely loud 
but musical voice. Mr. Waterhouse states,** “ It appeared to 
“ me that in ascending and descending the scale, the intervals 
** were always exactly half-tones ; and I am sure that the highest 
note was the exact octave to the lowest. The quality of the 
notes is very musical ; and 1 do not doubt that a good violinist 
** would be able to give a correct idea of the giblxrn's compo- 
sition, excepting as regards its loudness.” Mr. Waterhouse 
then gives the notes. Professor Owen, who is a musician, con- 
firms the foregoing statement, and remarks, though erroneously, 
that this gibbon alone of brute mammals may be said to 
sing.” It appears to be much excited after its performance. 

•• Given in W. C. L. Martin’s Owen, * Anatomy of Vertebrates,' 
‘General Introduct. to Nat. Hist, of vol. iii. p. 600. 

Mamip. Animals,’ 1841, p. 4.'r2 ; 
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Unfortunately, its habits have never been closely observed in a 
state of nature ; but from the analogy of other animals, it is 
probable that it uses its musical powers more especially during 
the season of courtship. 

This gibbon is not the only species in the genus which sings, 
for my son, Francis Darwin, attentively listened in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens to //. hmiscus whilst singing a cadence of three 
notes, in true musical intervals and with a clear musical tone. 
It is a more surprising fact that certain rodents utter musical 
sounds. Singing mice have often been mentioned and exhibited, 
but imposture has commonly been suspected. We have, how- 
ever, at last a clear account by a well-known observer, the Rev. 
S. Lockwood,^* of the musical powers of an American species, 
the Hesperomys cognatus, belonging to a genus distinct from that 
of the English mouse. This little animal was kept in confine- 
ment, and the performance was repeatedly heard. In one of the 
two chief songs, “ the last bar would frequently be prolonged to 
two or three; and she would sometimes change from C sharp 
and D, to C natural and D, then warble on these two notes 
‘ awhile, and wind up with a quick chirp on C sharp and D. 

The distinctness between the semitones was very marked, and 
' easily appreciable to a good ear.” Mr. Lockwood gives both 
songs in musical notation; and adds that though this little 
mouse ** had no ear for time, yet she would keep to the key of B 
(two flats) and strictly in a major key.'* . . . Her soft clear 
“ voice falls an octave with all the precision possible ; then at the 
' wind up, it rises again into a very quick trill on C sharp 
•'andD.” 

A critic has asked how the ears of man, and he ought to have 
added of other animals, could have been adapted by selection so 
as to distinguish musical notes. But this question shews some 
confusion on the subject ; a noise is the sensation resulting from 
the co-existence of several aerial "simple vibrations” of various 
X)eriods, each of which intermits so frequently that its separate 
existence cannot be perceived. It is only in the want of con- 
tinuity of such vibrations, and in their want of harmony inter sr, 
that a noise differs from a musical note. Thus an ear to bo 
capable of discriminating noises — and the high importance of 
this power to all animals is admitted by every one — must be sen- 
sitive to musical notes. We have evidence of this capacity even 
low down in the animal scale: thus Crustaceans are provided 
with auditory hairs of different lengths, which have been seen to 
vibrate when the proper musical notes are struck.^'' As stated 

The ‘American Naturalist,* Helmholtz, ‘TheJorie Phyi. dt 

1871, p. 761. la Musique/ 1868, p. 187. , 
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in a previous chapter, similiar observations have been made 
on the hairs of the antennse of gnats. It has been positively 
assorted by good observers that spiders are attracted by music. 
It is also well known that some dogs howl when hearing par- 
ticular tones.^ Seals apparently appreciate music, and their 
fondness for it was well known to the ancients, and is often 
** taken advantage of by the hunters at the present day.'* ** 

Therefore, as far as the mere perception of musical notes is 
concerned, there seems no special difficulty in the case of man 
or of any other animal. Helmholtz has explained on physio- 
logical principles why concords are agreeable, and discords dis- 
agreeable to the human ear ; but we are little concerned with 
these, as music in harmony is a late invention. We are more con- 
cerned with melody, and here again, according to Helmholtz, it is 
intelligible .why the notes of our musical scale are used. The 
ear analyses all sounds into their component “ simple vibrations,** 
although we are not conscious of this analysis. In a musical 
note the lowest in pitch of these is generally predominant, and 
the others which are less marked are the octave, the twelfth, 
the second octave, Ac., all harmonies of the fundamental pre- 
dominant note ; any two notes of our scale have many of these 
harmonic over-tones in common. It seems pretty clear then, 
that if an animal always wished to sing precisely the same song, 
be would guide himself by sounding those notes in succession, 
which possess many over-tones in common — that is, he would 
choose for his song, notes which belong to our musical scale. 

But if it bo further asked why musical tones in a certain 
order and rhythm give man and other animals pleasure, we 
can no more give the reason than for the pleasantness of certain 
tastes and smells That they do give pleasure of some kind to 
animals, we may infer from their being produced during the 
season of courtship by many insects, spiders, fishes, amphibians, 
and birds ; for unless the females were able to appreciate such 
sounds and were excited or charmed by them, the persevering 
efforts of the males, and the complex structures often possessed 
by them alone, would be useless ; and this it is impossible to 
believe. 

Human song is generally admitted to be the basis or origin 
of instrumental music. As neither the enjoyment nor the 
capacity of producing musical notes are faculties of the least 

*• Several accounts have been another instance of a dog always 
published to this effect. Mr. Peach whining, when one note on a con- 
writes to me that he has repeatedly certina, which was out of tune, was 
found that an old dog of his howls played. 

when B fiat is sounded on the flute, ^ Mr. R. Brown, in * Proc. Zool. 
and to no other note. I may ad«i Soc.* 18d8, p. 410. 
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use to man in reference to his daily habits of life, they must be 
ranked amongst the most mysterious with which lie is endowed. 
They are present, though in a very rude condition, in men of all 
races, even the most savage ; but so different is the taste of the 
several races, that our music gives no pleasure to savages, and 
their music is to us in most cases hideous and unmeaning. Dr. 
Seemann, in some interesting remarks on this subject, “ doubts 
“ whether even amongst the nations of Western Europe, in- 
** timately connected as they arc by close and fn^quent inter- 
“ course, the music of the one is interpreted in tlie same sense by 

the others. By travelling eastwards we find that there is cer- 
“ tainly a different language of music. Songs of joy and dancc- 
“ accompaniments are no longer, as with us, in the major keys, 
" but always in the minor.” Whether or not the half-human 
progenitors of man possessed, like the singing gibbons, the 
capacity of producing, and therefore no doubt of appreciating, 
musical noto, we know that man possessed these faculties at a 
very remote period. M. Lartet has descril)ed two flutes, madcj 
out of the bones and horn.s of the reindeer, Ibund in caves 
together \idth flint tools and the remains of extinct animals. 
The arts of singing and of dancing are also very ancient, and 
are now practised by all or nearly all the lowest races of man. 
Poetry, which may be considered as the offspring of song, is like- 
wise so ancient, that many persons have felt astonished that it 
should have arisen during the earliest ages of which we have 
any record. 

We see that tlie musical faculties, which arc not wiiolly deficient 
in any race, are capable of prompt and high development, for Hot- 
tentots and Negroes have become excellent musicians, although in 
their native countries they rarely practise anything that we should 
consider music. Schweinfurth, however, was pleased with some 
of the simple melodies which he heard in the interior of Africa. 
But there is nothing anomalous in the musical faculties lying 
dormant in man : some species of birds which never naturally 
sing, can without much difficulty be taught to do so; thus a 
house-sparrow has learnt the song of a linnet. As these two 
species are closely allied, and belong to the order of Insessores, 
which includes nearly all the singing-birds in the world, it is 
possible that a progenitor of the sparrow may have bwn a 
songster. It is more remarkable that parrots, belonging to 
a group distinct from the Insessores, and having differently 

*• * Journal of Anthropolog. Soc.* cond edition, 1869, which contain 
Oct. 1870, p. civ. See also the an admirable account of the habitf 
several later chapters in Sir John of savages. 

Lnbbock’s ' Prehistoric Times/ se- i 
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coDstiiicted vocal organs, can be taught not only to apeak, but to 
pijK) or whistle tunes invented by man, so that tliey must have 
some musical capacity. Nevertheless it would be very rash to 
assume that parrots are descended from some ancient form wiiich 
was a songster. Many cases could be advanced of organs 
and instincts originally adapted for one purpose, having been 
utilised for some distinct purpose.^* Hence the capacity for 
high musical development, which the savage races of man 
})ossess, may be due either to the practice by our semi-human 
progenitors of some rude form of music, or simply to their 
having acquired the proper vocal organs for a different purpose. 
But in this latter case we must assume, as in the above instance 
of parrots, and as seems to occur with many animals, that they 
already possessed some sense of melody. 

Music arouses in us various emotions, but not the more 
terrible ones of horror, fear, rage, &c. It awakens the gentler 
feelings of tenderness and love, which readily pass into devotion, 
lu the Cliinese annals it is said, Music hath the power of 
making heaven descend upon earth.” It likewise stirs up in us 
the sense of triumph and the glorious ardour for war. There 
powerful and mingled feelings, may well give rise to the sense 
of sublimity. We con concentrate, as Dr. Seemann observes^ 
greater intensity of feeling in a single musical note than in 
pages of writing. It is prolmble that nearly the same emotions, 
but much weaker and far less complex, are felt by birds when 
the male pours forth his full volume of song, in rivalry with 
other males, to captivate the female. Love is still the com- 
monest theme of our songs. As Herlxjrt Spencer remarks, 
“ music arouses dormant sentiments of which we had not 
“ conceived the possibility, and do not know the meaning ; or, 
as Richter says, tells us of things we have not seen and sliall 
“ not see.” Conversely, when vivid emotions are felt and ex- 
pressed by the orator, or even in common speech, musical cadences 
and rhythm are instinctively used. The negro in Africa when 
excited often bursts forth in song ; “ another will reply in song, 
“ while the company, as if touched by a musical wave, murmur 

^ SiDce this chapter was printed, resulting adv.nntnges as well as 
1 have seen a valuable article by ^Mimiting disadvantages, actual or 
Mr. Chauncey Wright (‘ North “ possible, which the principle of 
Aincr. Review,' 0<;t. 1870, page utility may not have compi*ehended 

293), who, in discussing the above “ in its action.” As 1 have attempted 
subject, remarks, “ There are many to shew in an early chapter of this 
consequences of the ultimate laws work, this principle has an irapor- 
** or uniformities of nature, through tant bearing on the acquisition by 
“ which the acquisition of one use- man of some of his mental charac- 
** ful power will bring with it many teristica. 
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'* a chorus in perfect unison."*^ Even monkeys express strong 
feelings in different tones— anger and impatience by low, — fear 
and pain by high notes" The sensations and ideas thus 
excitbd in us by music, or expressed by the cadences of oratory, 
appear from their vagueness, yet depth, like mental reversions 
to the emotions and thoughts of a long-past age. 

All these facts with respect to music and impassioned speecli 
become intelligible to a certain extent, if we may assume that 
musical tones and rhythm were used by our half-human an- 
cestors, daring the season of courtship, when animals of all kinds 
are excited not only by love, but by the strong passions of 
jealousy, rivalry, and triumpli. From the deeply-laid principle of 
inherited associations, musical tones in this case would Ik) likely 
to call up vaguely and indefinitely the strong emotions of a long- 
past age. As we have every reason to suppose that articulate 
speech is one of the latest, as it certainly is the highest, of the 
arts acquired by man, and as the instinctive power of producing 
musical notes and rhythms is developed low down in the animal 
series, it would be altogether opposed to the principle of evolution, 
if we were to admit that man’s musical capacity has been deve- 
loped from the tones used in impassioiied speech. We must 
suppose that the rhythms and cadences of oratory are derived 
from previously developed musical powers.^ We can thus 
understand how it is that music, dancing, song, and poetry are 
such very ancient arts. We may go even further than this, 
and, as remarked in a former chapter, believe that musical sounds 
afforded one of the bases for the development of language.^ 

Winwood Reade, ‘The Martyr- the opposite sex. Thus niiisii;al 
dom of Mau,* 1872, p. 441, and tones became firmly a.'isociuted with 
‘ African Sketch Book,* 1873, vol. ii. some of the strongest passions an 
p. 313. animal is capable of feeling, and are 

*• Rengger, ‘ S'augethiere von con.sequcntly used instinctively, or 
Paraguay,’ s. 49. through association, when strong 

See the very interesting di.s- emotions are expressed in speech, 
cussion on the ‘Origin and Function Mr. Spencer does not ofl’er any 
of Mtisic,* by Mr. Herbert S|)encer, satisfactory explanation, iior can 1, 
in his collected * Essays,* 1858, p. why high or deep notes should be 
359. Mr. Sf>encer comes to an ex- expressive, both with man and the 
actly opposite conclusion to that at lower animals, of certain emotions, 
which 1 have arrived. He con- Mr. Spencer gives also an in- 
cludes, as did Diderot formerly, that teresting discussion on the relations 
the cadences used in emotional between {>oetry, recitative, and song, 
sjieech afford the foundation from ^ 1 find in Lord Monboddo's 
which music has been developed; ‘Origin of Language,* vol.i. (1774), 
whilst I conclude that musical notes p. 489, that Dr. Blacklock likewise 
and rhythm were first acquired by thought “ that the fiivt language 
the male or female progenitors of “among men was music, and that 
mankind for the sake of charming “ before our ideas were expressed by 
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As the males of several quadramanous animals have their 
vocal organs much more developed than in the females, and as a 
gibbon^ one of the anthropomorphous apes, pours forth a whole 
octave of musical notes and may be said to sing, it appears pro> 
bable that the progenitors of man, either the males or females or 
tx)th sexes, before acquiring the power of expressing their mutual 
love in articulate language, endeavoured to charm each other 
with musical notes and rhythm. So little is known about the 
use of the voice by the Quadrumana during the season of love, 
that we have no means of judging whether the habit of singing 
was first acquired by our male or female ancestors. Women 
are generally thought to possess sweeter voices than men, and as 
far as this serves as any guide, we may infer that they first 
acquired musical powers in order to attract the other sex.^^ But 
if so, this must have occurred long ago, before our ancestors had 
become sufficiently human to treat and value their women merely 
as useful slaves. The impassioned orator, bard, or musician, 
when with his varied tones and cadences he excites the strongest 
emotions in his hearers, little suspects that he uses the same 
means by which his half-human ancestors long ago aroused each 
other’s ardent passions, during their courtship and rivalry. 

Tht Inflmnce of Benuty in determining the Marriages of Man- 
kind . — In civilised life man is largely, but by no means exclu- 
sively, influenced in the choice of his wife by external appearance ; 
but we are chiefly concerned with primeval times, and our only 
means of forming a judgment on this subject is to study the 
habits of existing semi-civilised and savage nations. If it can be 
shewn that the men of different races prefer women having 
various characteristics, or conversely with the women, we have 
then to enquire whether such choice, continued during many 
generations, would produce any sensible effect on the race, 
either on one sex or both according to the form of inheritance 
which has prevailed. 

It will bo well first to shew in some detail that savages pay the 
greatest attention to their personal appearance.'*^ That they have 

** ai*ticulate souads, they were com- selves, is given by the Italian tra- 
“ inunicated by tones, varied accord- veller, Prof. Mantegaaaa, ‘ Rio de la 
“ ing to different degrees of gravity Plata, Viaggi e Studi,* 1867, pp. 
“ and acuteness.** 625-M5 ; all the following state- 

See an interesting discussion ments, when other references are 
on this subject by Hackel, * Gene- not given, are taken from this work, 
relle Morph,' U. ii. 1866, s. 246. See, also. Waits, ^Introduct. to 

** A full and excellent account of Anthropolog.’ Eng. transl. vol. i. 
the manner in which savages in all 1863, p. 275, et passim. Lawrence 
part8.pf the world ornament them- also gives very full details in his 
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a passion for ornamont is notorious ; and an English philosopher 
goes 80 far as to maintain, that clothes were first mode for 
ornament and not for warmth. As Professor Waitz remarks, 
however poor and miserable man is, he finds a pleasure in 
“ adorning himself,” The extravagance of the naked Indians of 
South America in decorating themselves is shewn ** by a man of 
large stature gaining with difficulty enough by the labour of a 
“ fortnight to procure in exchange the chica necessary to paint 
“ himself red,” The ancient barbarians of Europe during the 
Reindeer period brought to their caves any brilliant or singular 
objects which they happened to find. Savages at the present 
day everywhere deck themselves with plumes, necklaces, armlets, 
ear-rings, &c. They paint themselves in the most diversified 
manner. “ If painted nations,” as Humboldt observes, “ had 
been examined with the same attention as clothed nations, it 
would have been perceived that the most fertile imagination 
“ and the most mutable caprice have created the fashions of 
painting, as well as those of garments.” 

In one part of Africa the eyelids are coloured black ; in another 
the nails are coloured yellow or purple. In many places the 
hair is dyed of various tints. In different countries the teeth are 
stained black, red, blue, &c., and in the Malay Archipelago it is 
thought shameful to have white teeth ** like those of a dog.” Not 
one great country can be named, from the Polar regions in the 
north to New Zealand in the south, in which the aborigines do 
not tattoo themselves. This practice was followed by the Jews 
of old, and by the ancient Britons. In Africa some of the 
natives tattoo themselves, but it is a much more common 
practice to raise protuberances by rubbing salt into incisions 
made in various parts of the body ; and these are considered by 
the inhabitants of Eordofan and Darfur to be great personal 
attractions.” In the Arab countries no beauty can be perfect 
until the cheeks " or temples have been gashed.” In South 
America, as Humboldt remarks, ** a mother would be accused of 
” culpable indifference towards her children, if she did not 
employ artificial means to shape the calf of the leg after the 
fashion of the country.” In the Old and New Worlds the 

^Lectures on Physiology/ 1822. ^’Humboldt,* Personal Narrative/ 
Since this chapter was written Sir Eng. Translat. vol. iv. p. 515 ; on 
J. Lubbock has published his Hlrigin the imagination shewn in painting 
of Civilisation/ 1870, in which there the body, p. 522 ; on modifying the 
is an hiteresting chapter on the iorro of the calf of the leg, p. 466. 
present subject, and from which (pp. ** * The Nile Tributar^’ 1867 ; 
42, 48) i have taken some facts * The Albert N’yanza,' 1866, vol. i. 
about savages dyeing their teeth p. 218. 
ant! hair, a^ piercing their teeth. ^ 
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shape of the skull was formerly modified during infancy in the 
most extraordinary manner, as is still the case in many places, 
and such deformities are considered ornamental. For instance, 
tlie savages of Colombia** deem a much flattened head “an 
“ essential i)ojnt of Ixjauty.** 

The hair is treated with especial care in various countries ; it 
is allowed to grow to full length, so as to reach to the ground, or 
is combed into “ a compact frizzled mop, which is the Papuan's 
“ pride and glory.”** In Northern Africa “a man requires a 
“ period of from eight to ten years to perfect his coiffure.” With 
other nations the head is shaved, and in parts of South America 
and Africa even the eyebrows and eyelashes are eradicated. The 
natives of the Upper Nile knock out the four front teeth, saying 
that they do not wish to resemble brutes. Further south, the 
Batokas knock out only the two upper incisors, which, as 
Livingstone*’ remarks, gives the face a hideous appearance, 
owing to the prominence of the lower jaw; but these people think 
the presence of the incisors most unsightly, and on beholding 
some Europeans, cried out, “ Look at the great teeth ! ” The 
chief Sebituani tried in vain to alter this fashion. In various 
parts of Africa and in the Malay Archijxjlago the natives file the 
incisors into points like those of a saw, or pierce them with 
holes, into which they insert studs. 

As the face with us is chiefly admired for its beauty, so with 
savages it is the chief scat of mutilation. In all quarters of the 
world the septum, and more rarely the wings of the nose are 
pierced ; rings, sticks, feathers, and other ornaments being in- 
serted into the holes. The ears are everywhere pierced and 
similarly ornamented, and with the Botocudos and Lenguas of 
South America the hole is gradually so much enlarged that the 
lower edge touches the shoulder. In North and South America 
and in Africa either the upper or lower lip is pierced; and with 
the Botocudos the hole in the lower lip is so large that a disc of 
wood, four inches in diameter, is placed in it. Mantegazza gives 
a curious account of the shame felt by a South American native> 
and of the ridicule which he excited, when hf sold his — 

the large coloured piece of wood which is passed through the 
hole. In Central Africa the women perforate the lower lip and 
wear a crystal, which, from the movement of the tongue, has “ a 
” wriggling motion, indescribably ludicrous during conversation.” 

Quoteil by Prichnrd, ‘Phys. 445. Ou the coiffure of the Afri- 
HUt. of Mankind,* 4th edit, vol.* i. cane, Sir $. Baker, *The Albert 
I80I, p. 321. N’yanxa,' vol. i. p. 210. 

On the Papuans, Wallace, ‘ Travels,* p. 533, 

‘ The^Malay Archipelago,* vol. ii. p. 
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The wife of the chief of Latooka told Sir S. Baker** that Lady 
Baker would be much improved if she would extract her four 
** front teeth from the lower jaw, and wear the long pointed 
** polished crystal in her under lip.” Further south with the 
Makalolo, the upper lip is perforated, and a large metal and 
bamboo ring, called a jpe/c/^, is worn in the hole. This caused 
“ the lip in one case to project two inches beyond the tip of the 
“ nose; and when the lady smiled the contraction of the muscles 
" elevated it over the eyes. ‘ Why do the women wear these 
* things ? * the venerable chief, Chinsurdi, was asked. Evidently 
“ surprised at such a stupid question, he replied, ‘ For beauty ! 
“ * They are the only beautiful things women have ; men have 
“ ' beards, women have none. W^hat kind of a person would she 
“ ‘ be without the pelele ? She would not be a woman at all 
** ' with a mouth like a man, but no beard.* 

Hardly any part of the body, which can be unnaturally 
modified, has escaped. The amount of suffering thus caused 
must have been extreme, for many of the operations require 
several years for their completion, so that the idea of their 
necessity must be imperative. The motives are various; the 
men paint their bodies to make themselves appear terrible in 
battle; certain mutilations are connected with religious rites, 
or they mark the age of puberty, or the rank of the man, or they 
serve to distinguish the tribes. Amongst savages the same 
fashions prevail for long periods,^ and thus mutilations, from 
whatever cause first made, soon come to be valued as distinctive 
marks. But self-adornment, vanity, and the admiration of 
others, seem to be the commonest motives. In regard to tattoo- 
ing, I was told by the missionaries in New 2^1and, that when 
they tried to persuade some girls to give up the practice, they 
answered, ** We must just have a few lines on our lips ; else when 
we grow old we shall be so very ugly.” With the men of New 
25ealand, a most capable judge** says, ** to have fine tattooed faces 
was the great ambition of the young, both to render themselves 
attractive to the ladies, and conspicuous in war.” A star 
tattooed on the forehead and a spot on the chin are thought by 
the women in one part of Africa to be irresistible attractions.*^ 

‘The Albert N'yanza/ 1866, “fashion for dresaing the hair.” 
vol. i. p. 217. See Agassiz (‘Journey in Brazil,* 

** Livingstone, ‘ British Associa- 1868, p. 318) on the invariability 
tion,* 1860 ; report given in the of the tattooing of the Amazonian 
‘Athensiim,* July 7, 1860, p. 29. Indians. 

Sir S. Biilier (ibid. vol. i. p. Rev. R. Taylor, ‘ New Zealand 

210) speaking of ihu natives of and its Inhabitants,* 1855, p. 152. 
Central Africa says, “every tribe Mantegazza, ^Viaggi e Studi, 

“ has a distinct and unchanging p. 542. ^ 
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In most, but not all parts of the world, the men are more 
ornamented than the women, and often in a different manner ; 
sometimes, though rarely, the women are hardly at all orna- 
mented. As the women are made by savages to perform the 
greatest share of the work, and as they are not aUowed to eat 
the best kinds of food, so it accords with the characteristic 
selfishness of man that they should not be allowed to obtain, or 
use the finest ornaments. Lastly, it is a remarkable fact, as 
proved by the foregoing quotations, that the same fashions in 
modifying the shape of the head, in ornamenting the hair, in 
painting, tattooing, in perforating the nose, lips, or ears, in 
removing or filing the teeth, &c., now prevail, and have long 
1)1*0 vailed, in the most distant quarters of the world. It is 
extremely improbable that these practices, followed by so many 
distinct nations, should be due to tradition from any common 
source. They indicate the close similarity of the mind of man, 
to whatever race he may belong, just as do the almost imiversal 
habits of dancing, masquerading, and making rude pictures. 

Having made these preliminary remarks on the admiration 
felt by savages for various ornaments, and for deformities most 
unsightly in our eyes, let us see how far the men are attracted 
by the appearance of their women, and what are their ideas of 
beauty. I have heard it maintained that savages are quite 
indifferent about the beauty of their women, valuing them solely 
as slaves ; it may therefore be well to observe that this conclusion 
docs not at all agree with the care which the women take in 
ornamenting themselves, or with their vanity. Burchell gives 
an amusing account of a Bush-woman who used as much 
grease, red ochre, and shining powder as would have ruined 
“ any but a very rich husband.” She displayed also " much 
** vanity and too evident a consciousness of her superiority.” Mr. 
Winwood Beade informs me that the negroes of the West Coast 
often discuss the beauty of their women. Some competent 
observers have attribute the fearfully common practice of 
infanticide partly to the desire felt by the women to retain their 
good looks.** In several regions the women wear charms and 
use love-philters to gain the affections of the men ; and Mr. 
Bro'svn enumerates four plants used for this purpose by the 
women of North-Western America.®* 

‘Travels in S. Africa,* 1824, ‘Voyages,* &c. tom. ii. p. 116. 
vol, i. p, 414. ®* On the vegetable productions 

See, for references, Qerland used by the North-Western Ameri- 
‘ Ueber das Aussterbender Natnrvol- can Indians, ‘ Pharmaceutical Jour- 
ker,* 1868, s. 61, 53, 65 ; also Azara, nal,* vol. x. 
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Hearne,'^ m excellent observer, who lived many years with the 
American Indians, says, in speaking of the women, “Ask a 
'' Northern Indian what is beauty, and he will answer, a broad 
flat face, small eyes, high cheek-bones, three or four broad 
“ black lines across each cheek, a low forehead, a large broad 
** chin, a clumsy hook nose, a tawny hide, and breasts hanging 
* doum to the belt.” Pallas, who visited the northern parts of 
the Chinese empire, says those Avomen are ])referred who have 
the Mandschu form ; that is to say, a broad face, high cheek- 
l)oncs, very broad noses, and enormous ears ; ” and Vogt 
remarks that the obliquity of the eye, which is proper to tlie 
Chinese and Japanese, is exaggerated in their pictures for the 
purpose, as it seems, of exhibiting its beauty, as contrasted 
with the eye of the red-haired barlmrians.” It is well known, 
as Hue repeatally remarks, that the Chinese of the interior 
think Europeans hideous, with their white skins and prominent 
noses. The nose is far from being too prominent, according to our 
ideas, in the natives of Ceylon ; yet the Chinese in the seventh 
“ century, acenstomed to the flat features of the Mongol races, 
** were surprised at the prominent no.ses of the Cingalese ; and 
Thsang described them as having ‘ the beak of a bird, with the 
* body of a man.' ” 

Finlayson, after minutely describing the people of Cochin 
China, says that their rounded heads and faces are their chief 
characteristics ; and, he adds, the roundness of the whole 
countenance is more striking in the women, who are reckoned 
" beautiful in proportion as they display this form of face.” The 
Siamese have small noses with divergent nostrils, a wide mouth, 
rather thick lips, a remarkably large face, with very high and 
broad cheek-bones. It is, therefore, not wonderful that beauty, 
according to our notion is a stranger to them. Yet they con- 
sider their own females to be much more beautiful than those 
of Europe.”®* ** 

It is well known that with many Hottentot women the 
posterior part of the body projects in a wonderful manner ; they 
are steatopygous ; and Sir Andrew Smith is certain that this 
peculiarity is greatly admired by the men.®* He once saw a 


* A Journey from Prince of 
Wales Fort,* 8vo. edit. 1796, j». 89. 

Quoted by Prichard, * Phys. 
Hist, of Mankind,’ 8rd edit. vol. iv. 
1944, p. 519; Vogt, ‘Lectures on 
Man,’ Eng. translat. p. 129. On 
the opinion of the Chinese on the 
Cingalese, £. Tennent, ‘Ceylon,’ 1859, 
vol. ii. p. 107. 

** Prichard, as taken from Craw- 


furd and Finlayson, ‘ Phys. Hist, of 
Mankind,’ vol. iv. pp. 5.'H, 53.5. 

** Idem illustrissimus viator dixit 
mihi praecinciorium vel tubulam 
fcominw, quod nobis teterrimum est, 
quondam perroagno estimari ab 
hominibus in hie gente. Nunc res 
mutata est, et eensent talem con- 
formationem mini me optandam esse. 
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woman who was considered a beauty, and she was so immensely 
dcveloijed behind, that when seated on level ground she could 
not rise, and hod to push herself along until she came to a slope. 
Some of the women in various negro tribes have the same pecu- 
liarity ; and, according to Burton, the Somal men " are said to 
** choose their wives by ranging them in a line, and by picking 
her out who projects farthest a tergo. Nothing can be more 
" hateful to a negro than the opposite form.*' ^ 

With respect to colour, the negroes rallied Mungo Park on the 
whiteness of his skin and the prominence of his nose, both of 
which they considered as “ unsightly and unnatural conforma- 
“ tions.” He in return praised the glossy jet of their skins and the 
lovely depression of their noses ; this they said was, “ honey- 
” mouth," nevertheless they gave him food. The African Moors, 
also, " knitted their brows and seemed to shudder " at the white- 
ness of his skin. On the eastern coast, tlie negro boys when they 
saw Burton, cried out “ Look at the white man ; does he not look 
“ like a wdiitc ape V " On the western coast, as Mr. Winwood 
Roade informs me, the negroes admire a very black skin more 
than one of a lighter tint. But their horror of whiteness may be 
attributed, according to this same traveller, partly to the belief 
held by most negroes that demons and spirits are white, and 
partly to their thinking it a sign of ill-health. 

Tho Banyai of the more southern part of the continent are 
negroes, but “ a groat many of them are of a light coffee-and-milk 
" colour, and, indeed, this colour is considered handsome 
“tliroughout the whole country;” so that here we have a 
different standard of taste. With the Katirs, who differ much 
from negroes, “ the skin, except among the tribes near Delagoa 
“ Bay, is not usually black, the prevailing colour being a mixture 
''of block and red, the most common shade being chocolate. 
" Dark complexions, as being most common are naturaUy held in 
“ the highest esteem. To be told that he is light>coloured, or 
" like a white man, would be deemed a very poor compliment by 
" a Kafir. I have heard of one unfortunate man who was so very 
" fair that no girl would marry him.” One of the titles of the 
Zulu king is “ You who are black,” Mr. Galton, in speaking 
to me about the natives of S. Africa, remarked that their ideas of 

* The Anthropological Review,' Burton’s statement is quoted by 

November, 1864, p. 237. For ad- Schaaff hausen, * Archiv fiir Anthro- 
ditional references, see Waits, ' In- polog.* 1866, s. 163. On the Banyai, 
troduct. to Anthropology,' Eng. tivinMtone, ‘Travels,' p. 64. On 
translat. 1863, vol. i. p. 105. the Kafirs, the Rev. J. Shooter, 

l^ungo Park's ‘Travels in ‘The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu 
AfVica,* 4to. 1816, pp. 53, 131. Country,' 1857, p. 1. 
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beauty seem very different from ours ; for in one tribe two slim, 
slight, and pretty girls were not admired by the natives. 

Turning to other quarters of the world ; in Java, a jellow, not 
a white girl, is considered, according to Madame Pfeiffer, a 
beauty. A man of Cochin China “ spoke with contempt of the 
wife of the English Ambassador, that she had white teeth like 
a dog, and a rosy colour like that of potato-flowers.” We 
have seen that the Chinese dislike our white skin, and that the 
N. Americans admire ** a tawny hide.” In S. America, the Yura- 
caras, who inhabit the wooded, damp sloixjs of the eastern 
Cordillera, are remarkably pale-coloured, as their name in their 
own language expresses ; nevertheless they consider European 
women as very inferior to their own.®** 

In several of the tribes of North America the hair on the head 
grows to a wonderful length ; and Catlin gives a curious proof 
how much this is esteemed, for the chief of the Crows was 
elected to this office from having the longest hair of any man in 
the tribe, namely ten feet and seven inches. The Aymaras and 
Quichuas of S. America, likewise have very long hair ; and this, 
as Mr. D. Forbes informs me, is so much valued as a beauty, 
that cutting it off was the severest punishment which he could 
inflict on them. In both the Northern and Southern halves of 
the continent the natives sometimes increase the apparent length 
of their hair by weaving into it fibrous substances. Although 
the hair on the head is thus cherished, that on the face is con- 
sidered by the North American Indians “ as very vulgar,” and 
every hair is carefully eradicated. This practice prevails 
throughout the American continent from Vancouver's Island in 
the north to Tierra del Fuogo in the south. When York 
Minster, a Fuegian on board the ‘Beagle,’ was taken back to 
his country, the natives told him he ought to pull out the few 
short hairs on his face. They also threatened a young missionary, 
who was left for a time with them, to strip him naked, and 
pluck the hairs from his face and body, yet he was far from being 
a hairy man. This fashion is carried so far that the Indians of 
Paraguay eradicate their eyebrows and eyelashes, saying that 
they do not wish to be like horses.®® 


•* For the Javans and Cochin- 
Chineae, see Waitz, ‘Intrcduct. to 
Anthropology,* Eng. tranilat. vol. i. 
p. 305. On the Yura-caras, A. 
d’Orligny, as quoted in Prichard, 
‘ Phys. Hist, of Mankind,* vol. v. 3rd 
edit. p. 476. 

‘ North American Indians,* by 


G. Catlin, 3rd edit. 1842, vol. i. p. 
49 ; vol. ii. p. 227. On the natives 
of Vancouver*8 Island, see Sfiroat, 
‘ Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,’ 
1868, p. 25. On the Indians of 
Paraguay, Azara, * Voyages,* tom. ii^ 
p. 105. 
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It is remarkable that throughout the world the races which 
are almost completely destitute of a beard, dislike hairs on the 
face and body, and take pains to eradicate them. The Kalmucks 
are beardless, and they are well known, like the Americans, to 
pluck out all straggling hairs ; and so it is with the Polynesians, 
some of the Malays, and the Siamese. Mr. Veitch states that tlie 
Japanese ladies ** all objected to our whiskers, considering them 
** very ugly, and told us to cut them off, and be like Japanese 
“ men.” The New Zealanders have short, curled beards ; yet 
they formerly plucked out the hairs on tlie face. They had a 
saying tliat “ there is no woman for a hairy man but it would 
appear that the fashion has changed in New Zealand, j^erhaps 
owing to the presence of Europeans, and I am assured that 
beards are now admired by the Maories.** 

On the other hand, bearded races admire and greatly value 
their beards ; among the Anglo-Saxons every part of the body 
hawi a recognfsed value ; the loss of the beard being estimated 

at twenty shillings, while the breaking of a thigh was fixed at 
“ only twelve.”** In the East men swear solemnly by their 
beards We liave seen that Chinsurdi, the chief of the Makalolo 
in Africa, thought that bt'ards W'ere a great ornament. In the 
Pacific the Fijian's l>oard is ‘'profuse and bushy, and is his 
” greatest pride whilst the inhabitants of the adjacent archi- 
l»elagix?s of Tonga and Samoa ore “ Ixjardless, and abhor a rough 
“ chin,” In one island alone of the Ellice group ** the men an- 
“ heavily bearded, and not a little proud thereof.” 

We thus see how widely the different races of man differ in 
their taste for the beautiful. In every nation suflficiently ad- 
vanced to have made effigies of their gods or of their deified 
rulers, the sculptors no doubt have endeavoured to express their 
highest ideal of beauty and grandeur.*’^ Under this point of view 
it is well to compare in our mind the Jupiter or Apollo of the 
Greeks with the Kgyptian or Assyrian statues ; and these with 
the hideous bas-reliefs on the ruined buildings of Central 
America. 

I have mot wdth very few statements opposed to this conclusion. 


On the Siamese, Prichard, ibid, 
rol. iv. p. 533. On the .lapanese, 
Veitch in * Gardeners' Chronicle,* 
1860, p. 1104. On the New Zea- 
landers. Mantegazza, < Viaggi e 
Studi,* 1867, p. 526. For the other 
nations mentioned, see references in 
Lawrence, * l.ectures on Physiology,* 
&c. 1822, p. 272. 

••^Lubbock, ‘Origin of Civilisa- 


tion,* 1870, p. 321. 

•• Dr. Barnard Davis quotes Mr, 
Prichard and others for the.se facts 
in regard to the Polynesians, in 
* Anthropological Review,* April, 
1870, p. 185, 191. 

” Ch. Comte has remarks to this 
effect in his * Traitd de Legislation,' 
3rd edit. 1837, p. 136. 
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Mr, Winwood Beade, however, who has had ample oppor- 
tunities for observation, not only with the negroes of the West 
Coast of Africa, but with those of the interior who have never 
associated with Europeans, is convinced that their ideas of 
lieauty are on the whole the same as ours ; and Dr. Rohlfs writes 
to me to the same effect with respect to Bornu and the countries 
inhabite<i by the Pullo tribes. Mr. Beade found that he agreed 
with the negroes in their estimation of the beauty of the native 
girls; and that their appreciation of the Ixjauty of Euiojxjan 
women corresponded with ours. They admire long liair, and 
use artificial means to make it appear abundant ; they admire 
also a beard, though themselves very scantily provided. Mr. 
Esade feels doubtful what kind of nose is most ap])reciated : a 
girl has been heard to say,** I do not want to marry him, lie has 
** got no nose and this shews that a very flat nose is not admired. 
We should, however, l>ear in mind that the depressed, broad 
noses and projecting jaws of the negroes of the West Coast arc 
exceptional types with the inliabitants of Africa. Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing statements, Mr. Beade admits that negroes 
“ do not like the colour of our skin ; they look on blue eyes with 
** aversion, and they think our noses too long and our lips too 
*• thin.*’ He does not think it probable that negroes would ever 
prefer the most beautiful European woman, on the mere grounds 
of physical admiration, to a good-looking negress.^’" 

The general truth of the principle, long ago insisted on by 
Humboldt,®® that man admires and often tries to exaggerate 
whatever characters nature may have given him, is shewn in 
many ways. The practice of beardless races extirpating every 
trace of a beard, and often all the hairs on the body, affords one 
illustration. The skull has been greatly modified during ancient 
and modern times by many nations; and there can be little 
doubt that this has been practised, especially in N. and S. 
America, in order to exaggerate some natural and admired 


The ‘African Sketch Book,* 
vol. ii. 1873, pp. 253, 394, 521. 
The Fnegians, as I hare been in- 
formed by a missionary who long 
resided with them, consider Euro- 
pean women os extremely beautiful ; 
but from what we have seen of the 
{udgraent of the other aborigines of 
America, I cannot but think that 
this must be a mistake, unless in- 
deed the statement refers to the few 
Fuegians who have lived for some 
time with Europeans, and who must 


consider us ns 8U)>erior beings. 1 
should add that a most experienced 
obucrver, Capt. Burton, believes 
that a woman whom we con.sider 
beautiful is admired throughout the 
world, ‘ Anthropological Review,* 
March, 1864, p. 245. 

•• * Personal Narrative,* Eng. 
translat. vol. iv. p. 518, and else- 
where. Mantegazza, in his * Vinggi 
e Studi,’ 1867, strongly insists on 
this same principle. 
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peculiarity. Many American Indians are known to admire a head 
so extremely flattened ns to appear to us idiotic. The natives on 
the north-western coast compress the head into a pointed cone ; 
and it is their constant practice to gather the hair into a Imot on 
the top of tlie hc.ul, for the sake, as Dr. Wilson remarks, '*of 

increasing the apparent elevation of the favourite conoid form.” 
The inhabitants of Arakhan admire a broad, smooth forehead, 
“ and in order to produce it, they fasten a plate of lead on the 
" heads of the new-l)om children.” On the other hand, “ a broad, 
“ well-rounded occiput is considered a great beauty ” by tlie 
natives of the Fiji islands.'^® 

As with the skull, so with the nose ; the ancient Huns during 
the ago of Attila wore accustomed to flatten the noses of their 
infants with bandages, for the sake of exaggerating a natural 
“ conformation.” With the Tahitians, to be called long^nos^i is 
cxinsiderod os an insult, and they compress the noses and fore 
heads of tlieir children for the sake of beauty. The same holds 
with the Malaya of Sumatra, the Hottentots, certain Negroes, 
and tlio natives of Brazil.*^ The Chinese have by nature un- 
n.sually small foot ; and it is well known that the women of 
tlic upjxjr classes distort their feet to make them still smaller. 
Lastly, ilumboldt thinks that the Ameiican Indians prefer 
colouring their bodies with red paint in order to exaggerate 
tlieir natural tint ; and until recently European women added 
to their naturally bright colours by rouge and white cosmetics ; 
but it may ho doubted whether barbarous nations have generally 
hail any such intention in painting themselves. 

In the fashions of our own dross we see exactly the same 
principle and the same desire to carry every point to an extreme ; 
we exhibit, also, the same spirit of emulation. But the fashions 
of savages are far more permanent than ours; and whenever 
their bcxlics are artificially modified, this is necessarily the case. 
'Iho Atab women of the Upiier Nile occupy about three days in 
dnssing their hair ; they never imitate other tribes,** but simply 

‘® On the skulls of the American On the Huns, Godron, * De 

tribes, see Nott and Gliddon, ‘ Types rKs|)^ce,* tom. ii. 1859, p. 300, 
of Mankind,’ 1854, p. 440 ; Prichard, On the Tahitians, Waitz, ‘Anthro- 
* Phys. Hist, of Mankind/ vol. i. polog.* Eng. translat, vol. i. p. 305. 
3rd edit. p. 321; on the natives of Marsden, quoted by Prichard, ‘ Phys. 
Arakhan, ibid. vol. iv. p. 537. Hist, of Mankind,' 3rd edit. vol. v. 
Wilson, * Physical Ethnology,' p. 67. Lawrence, ‘ Lectures on 
Smithsonian Instituiion, 1863, p. Physiology,’ p. 337. 

288; on the Fijians, p. 290. Sir This fact was ascertained in 

J. Lubbock (‘Prehistoric Times,' the ‘Reiseder Novara : Anthropolog. 
2nd edit. 1869, p. 506) gives an Thiel,' Dr. Weisbach, 1867, s. 265 . 
ezoellent resume on this subject. 
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vie with each other in the snperlativeness of their own style/* 
Dr. Wilson, in speaking of the compressed skulls of various 
American races, adds, “ such usages are among the least eradi- 
** cable, and long survive the shock of revolutions that change 

dynasties and efface more important national peculiarities.**’^ 
The same principle comes into play in the art of breeding; 
and we can thus understand, as I have elsewhere explained/* 
the wonderful development of the many races of animals and 
plants, which have Ixjen kept merely for ornament. Fanciers 
always wish each character to be somewhat increased ; they do 
not admire a medium standard ; they certainly do not desire 
any great and abrupt change in the character of their breeds; 
they admire solely what they are accustomed to, but they 
ardently desire to see each characteristic feature a little more 
developed. 

The senses of man and of the lower animals seem to be so 
constituted that brilliant colours and certain forms, as well as 
haimonious and rhythmical sounds, give pleasure and are called 
beautiful; but why this should be so, we know not. It is 
certainly not true that there is in the mind of man any universal 
standard of beauty with respect to the human Ijody. It is, 
however, possible that certain tastes may in the course of time 
become inherited, though there is no evidence in favour of this 
belief; and if so, each race would possess its own innate ideal 
standard of beauty. It has been argued’® that ugliness consists 
in an approach to the structure of the lower animals, and no 
doubt this is partly* true with the more civilised nations, in 
which intellect is highly appreciated ; but this explanation will 
hardly apply to all forms of ugliness. The men of each race 
prefer what they are accustomed to; they cannot endure any 
great change; but they like variety, and admire each cha- 
racteristic carried to a moderate extreme.’* Men accustomed to 
a nearly oval face, to straight and regular features, and to1)right 
colours, admire, as we Europeans know, these points when 
strongly developed. On the other hand, men accustomed to 
a broad face, with high clicek-bones, a depressed nose, and a 
black skin, admire these peculiarities when strongly marked. 


’* ‘Smithsonian Institution, *1863, 
|>. 289. On the fashions of Arab 
H’ORieu, Sir S. Baker, ‘The Kile 
Tributaries,* 1867, p. 121. 

‘ The Variation of Animals and 
Plants nnder Domestication,’ vol. i. 
p. 214 ; vol, ii. p. 240. 

Schaaifhaiu^n, ‘Archiv fir 


Anthropologic,* 1866, s. 164. 

Mr. Bain has collected (‘ Men- 
tal and Moral Science,’ 1868, pp. 
304-314) about a dozen more or 
less different theories of* the i le.i of 
beauty; but none arc quite the 
same as that here given. 
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No doubt characters of all kinds may be too much developed 
for beauty. Hence a perfect beauty, which implies many 
characters modified in a particular manner, will be in every 
race a prodigy. As the great anatomist Bichat long ago said, 
if every one were cast in the samo mould, there would be no 
such thing as beauty. If all our women were to become as 
beautiful as the Venus de’ Medici, we should for a time be 
charmed ; but we should soon wish for variety ; and as soon as 
we liad obtained variety, we should wish to see certain cha- 
racters a little exaggerated beyond the then existing common 
standard. 


CJIAPTFJi XX. 

Skcondary Sexual Characters of ' blkisi — cmiiinued . 

On the effects of the continued selection of women according to a difierent 
standard of beauty in each race — On tlie (UlU'^es wliich interfere with 
.so.\ual selection in civilised and savage nations — Conditions favourable 
to sexual selection during primeval times — On the manner of action 
of sexual selection with mankind — On the women in savage tribes having 
some ]>owei* to choose their huhbaud^ — Absence of hair on the body, and 
development of the beard — Colour of the skin — Summary. 

We have seen in the last chapter that with all barbarous races 
ornaments, dress, and external appearance are highly valued ; 
and that the men judge of the beauty of their women by widely 
different standards. We must next inquire whether this pre- 
ference and the consequent selection during many Uenerations of 
those women, which appear to the men of each race the most 
attractive, has altered the character either of the females alone, 
or of both sexes. With mammals the general rule appears 
to be that characters of all kinds are inherited equally by the 
males and females ; we might therefore expect that with man- 
kind any characters gained by the females or by the males 
through sexual selection, w^ould commonly be transferred to the 
offspring of both sexes. If any change has thus been effected, it 
is almost certain that the different races woxdd be differently 
modified, as each has its own standard of beauty. 

With mankind, especially with savages, many causes interfere 
with the action of sexual selection as far as the bodily frame is 
concerned. Civilised men are largely attracted by the mental 
charms of women, by their wealth, and especially by their social 
position ; for men rarely marry into a much lower rank. The 
men who succeed in obtaining the more beautilul women, will 
DOt have a better chance of leaving a long line of descendants 

2 0 3 
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than other men with plainer wives, save the few who bequeath 
their fortunes according to primogeniture. With respect to the 
opposite form of selection, namely of the more attractive men by 
the women, although in civilised nations women have free or 
almost free choice, which is not the case with barliarous races, 
yet their choice is largely influencal by tlio social ix)sition and 
wealth of the men ; and the success of the latter in life depends 
much on their intellectual powers and energy, or on the fruits of 
these same powers in their forefathers. No excuse is needed for 
treating this subject in some detail ; for, ns the German philo- 
sopher Schopenhauer remarks, ‘"the final aim of all love 
** intrigues, be they comic or tragic, is really of more imiwrtance 
than all other ends in human life. M'hat it all turns upon is 
nothing less than the composition of the next generation. . . . 
It is not the weal or woe of any one individual, but that of the 
human race to come, which is here at stake.”* 

There is, however, reason to believe that in certain civilised 
and semi-civilised nations sexual selection has efrectc‘d some- 
thing in modifying the bodily frame of some of the members. 
Many persons are convinced, as it appears to me with justice, 
that our aristocracy, including under this terra all wealthy 
families in wliich primogenituro has long prevailed, from having 
chosen during many generations from all classes the more l)cau- 
tiful women as their wives, have l)ecome handsomer, according 
to the European standard, than the middle classes; yet the 
middle classes are placed under equally favourable conditions of 
life for the perfect development of the l)ody. Cook remarks that 
the superiority in personal appearance “ which is observable in 
“ the erees or nobles in all the other islands (of the Pacific) is 
found in the Sandwich islands ; ” but this may be chiefly due 
to their better food and manner of life. 

The old traveller Chardin, in describing the Persians, says 
their ‘‘ blood is now highly refined by frequent intermixtures 
with the Georgians and Circassians, two nations which surpass 
" all the world in personal beauty. There is hardly a man of 
** rank in Persia who is not bom of a Georgian or Circassian 
mother.*’ He adds that they inherit their beauty, ** not from 
** their ancestors, for without the above mixture, the men of 
" rank in Persia, who are descendants of the Tartars, would be 
extremely ugly.** * Hero is a more curious case ; the priestesses 

* * Schopenhaaer and Darwinism,* &c. 1822, p. 393), who attributes 
io * Journal of Anthro)>ology,* Jan. the beauty of the upper classes in 
1871, p. 323. England to the men having long 

’ Theae quotations are taken from elected the more beautiful women. 
I.a?rrence (* Lectures on Physiology/ ^ 
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who attended the temple of Venus Erycina at San-Giuliano in 
Sicily, were selected for their beauty out of the whole of Greece 
they were not vestal virgins, and Quatrefages,* who states the 
foregoing fact, says that the women of San-Giuliano are now 
famous as the most l)cautiful in the island, and are sought by 
artists as models. But it is obvious that the evidence in all the 
alx)VO cases is doubtful. 

The following case, though relating to savages, is well worth 
giving from its curiosity. Mr. Winwood Reade informs me that 
the Jollofs, a trilxi of negroes on the west coast of Africa, " are 
“ remarkable for their uniformly fine appearance.” A friend of 
his asked one of these men, ** How is it that every one whom I 
meet is so fine-looking, not only your men, but your women T 
The Jollof answered, " It is very easily explained : it has always 
** been our custom to pick out our worse-looking slaves and to 
sell them.” It need hardly be added that with all savages, 
female slaves serve as concubines. That this negro should have 
attributed, ^whether rightly or wrongly, the fine appearance of 
his trilx) to the long-continued elimination of the ugly women is 
not so surprising as it may at first appear ; for I have elsewhere 
show'll ♦ tliat negroes fully appreciate the importance of selection 
in the breeding of their domestic animals, and I could give from 
Mr. Reade additional evidtmee on this he^. 

The Causes whirh prevent or check the Action of Sexual Sdectiou 
with Savar/es. — The chief causes are, first, so-called communal 
marriages or promiscuous intercourse ; secondly, the consequences 
of female infanticide ; thirdly, early betrothals ; and lastly, the 
low estimation in which women are held, as mere slaves. These 
four points must be considered in some detail. 

It is obvious that as long as the pairing of man, or of any 
other animal, is left to mere chance, with no choice exerted by 
either sex, there can be no sexual selection ; and no effect will be 
produced on the offspring by certain individuals having had an 
advantage over others in their courtship. Now it is asserted 
that there exist at the present day tribes which practise what Sir 
J. Lublx>ck by courtesy calls conununal marriages ; that is, all the 
men and women in the tribe are husbands and wives to one an- 
other. The licentiousness of many savages is no doubt astonish- 
ing, but it seems to me that more evidence is requisite, before we 
fully admit that their intercourse is in any case promiscuous. 
Nevertheless all those who have most closely studied the subject,® 

* * Anthropelogie,* * Revue dee Plants under Domestioafion,* vol. i. 
Cours Scientlfiques,' Oct. 1868, p. p. 207. 

721, • Sir J. Lubbock, ‘The Origin of 

^•‘The Variation of Animals and dvilimtion,’ 1870, chap. iii. especi- 
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and whose judgment is worth much more than mine, believe 
that communal marriage(thi8 expression l)eing variously guarded) 
was the original and universal form throughout the world, in- 
cluding therein the intermarriage of brothers and sisters. The 
late Sir A. Smith, wiio had travelled widely in S. Africa, and 
knew much alH)ut the habits of savages there and elsewhere, ex- 
pressed to me the strongest opinion that no race exists in wliich 
woman is considered as the pix)perty of the community. I believe 
that his judgment was largely determined by what is implied by 
the term marriage. Throughout the following discussion I use 
the term in the same sense as when naturalists speak of animals 
as monogamous, meaning thereby that the male is accepted by or 
chooses a single female, and lives with her either during the 
breeding-season or for the whole year, keeping ix)Ssession of 
her by the law of might ; or, as when they speak of a polygamous 
species, meaning that the male lives with several females. Tliis 
kind of marriage is all that concerns us here, as it suffices for 
the work of sexual selection. But I know that some of the 
writers above referred to, imply by the term marriage, a recog- 
nised right, prot 0 cte<i by the tribe. 

The indirect evidence in favour of the belief of the former 
prevalence of communal marriages is strong, and rests cliiefly on 
the terms of relationship* which are employed between the 
members of the same tribe, implying a connection with the tribe, 
and not with either parent. But the subject is too large and 
complex for even an abstract to be here given, and I will confine 
myself to a few remarks. It is evident in the case of such 
marriages, or where the marriage tie is very loose, that the 
relationship of the child to its father cannot be known. But it 
seems almost incredible that the relationship of the child to its 
mother should ever be completely ignored, especially as the women 
in most savage tribes nurse their infants for a long time. 
Accordingly, in many cases the fines of descent are traced 
.through the mother alone, to the exclusion of the father. But 
in other cases the terms employed express a connection with the 

ally pp. 60-67. Mr. McLennan, in memoir on the classificatoiT’ system 
his extremely valuable work on of relationship (*Proc. American 
‘ Primitive Marriage,’ 1865, p. 16.3, Acad, of Sciences,’ vol. vii. Feb. 
speaks of the union of the sexes 1868, p. 475), concludes that poly- 
** in the earliest times as loose, gamy and all forms of marriage 
** transitory, and in some degree during primeval times were essen- 
“ promiscuous.” Mr. M*T..enuan and tially unknown. It appears also, 
Sir J. Lubbock have collected much from Sir J. Lubbock’s work, that 
evidence on the extreme licentious- Bacbofen likewise believes that 
ness of savages at the present time, communal interci urse originally 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, in his interesting prevailed. 
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tribe alone, to the exclusion even of the mother. It seems 
jx)ssible that the connection between the related meml^ers of the 
same barbarons tribe, exposed to all sorls of danger, might be so 
much more important, owing to the need of mutual protection 
and aid, than that between the mother and lier child, as to lead 
to the sole use of terms expressive of the former relationships ; 
but Mr. Morgan is convinced that this view is by no means 
sufficient. 

The terms of relationsliip used in different parts of the world 
may be divided, according to the author just quoted, into two 
great classes, the classificatory and descriptive, — the latter being 
(‘mployed by us. It is the classificatory system which so strongly 
leads to the belief, that communal and other extremely loose 
forms of marriage were originally universal. But as far as I can 
see, there is no necessity on this ground for believing in abso- 
lutely promiscuous intercourse ; and I am glad to find that this 
is Sir J. Lul)lK)c*k’s view. Men and women, like many of the 
lower animals, might formerly have entered into strict though 
temporary unions for each birth, and in this case nearly as much 
t‘onfusion would have arisen in the terms of relationship, as in 
the case of promiscuous intercourse. As far as sexual selection 
is concerned, all that is required is that choice should be exerted 
l>efore the jmrents unite, and it signifies little whether the unions 
last for life or only for a season. 

Besides the evidence derived from the terms of relationship, 
other lines of reasoning indicate the former wide prevalence of 
communal marriage. Sir J. Lubbock accounts*' for the strange 
and widely-extended habit of exogamy — that is, the men of one 
tribe taking wives from a distinct trilie, — by communism having 
l>oen the original form of intercourse; so that a man never 
obtained a wife for himself unless he captured her from a 
neighbouring and hostile tribe, and then she w'ould naturally 
have become his sole and valuable property. Thus the practice 
of capturing wives might have arisen ; and from the honour so 
gaineil it might ultimately have become the universal habit 
According to Sir J. Lubbock,® we can also thus understand the 
** necessity of expiation for marriage as an infringement of tribal 
rites, since, according to old ideas, a man had no right to 
appropriate to himself that which belonged to the whole 
** tribe.’* Sir J. Lubbock farther gives a curious body of 
facts shewing that in old times high honour wtis bestowed on 
women who were utterly licentious ; and this, as he explains, is 

* Address to British Association dition of the Lower Races of Mon, ’ 
* On V'® Social and Religious Con- 1870, p. 20. 
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intelligible, if we admit that promiscuous intercourse was the 
aboriginal, and therefore long revered custom of the tribe.’ 

Although the manner of development of the marriage-tie is an 
obscure subject, as we may infer from the divergent opinions on 
several points between the three authors who Lave studied it 
most closely, namely, Mr, Morgan, Mr. McLennan, and Sir J. 
Lublxxjk, yet from the foregoing and several other lines of 
evidence it seems probable* tliat the habit of marriage, in any 
strict sense of the word, has been gradually developed ; and that 
almost promiscuous or very loose intercourse Wfis once ex- 
tremely common throughout the world. Nevertheless from the 
strength of the feeling of jealousy all through the animal 
kingdom, as well as from the analogy of the lower animals, more 
particularly of those which come nearest to man, I cannot 
believe that absolutely promiscuous intercourse j)rovailed in 
times past, shortly before man attained to his present rank in 
the zoological scale. Man, as I liave attempted to sliew, is 
certainly descended from some ape-like creature. With the 
existing Quadrumana, as far as their habits are known, the 
males of some species are monogamous, but live during only a 
part of the year with the females ; of this the orang seems to 
afford an instance. Several kinds, for example some of the 
Indian and American monkeys, are strictly monogamous, and 
associate all the year round with their wives. Others are i)oly- 
gamous, for example the gorilla and several American sjxicies, 
and each family lives sef>arate. Even when this occurs, the 
families inhabiting the same district are probably somewhat 
social : the chimpanzee, for instance, is occasionally met with in 
large bands. Again, other species are polygamous, but several 
males, each with his own females, live associated in a body, as with 
several species of baboons,* We may indeed conclude from what 
we know of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, anned, as many 
of them are, with special weapons for battling with their rivals, 
that promiscuous intercourse in a state of nature is extremely 

^ ‘Origin of Civilisation,* 1870, classificatory system of relationship 
p. 8G. In the several works above can be otherwise explained, 
qaoted, there will be found copious * Brehm (‘ Illust. Theirleben,* B. 
evidence on relationship through i. p. 77) says CynoccphaluH hama^ 
the females alone, or with the tribe dryas lives in great troops contaiD- 
alone. ing twice as many adult females 

* Mr. C. Staniland Wake argues adult males. See Rengger on Arne- 
strongly (‘ Anthropologia,* March, rican polygamous species, and Owen 
1874, p. 197) against the views held (‘Anat. of Vertebrates,* vol. iii. p. 
by these three writers on the former 746) on American monogamous 
prevalence of almost promiscuous species. Other refcrrnces might be 
intercourse; and be thinks that the added 
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improbable. The pairing may not last for life, but only for each 
birth; yet if the males which are the strongest and b^t able to 
defend or otherwise assist their females and young, were to 
select the more attractive females, this would suffice for sexual 
selection. 

Therefore, looking far enough back in the stream of time, and 
judging from the social habits of man as he now exists, the most 
probable view is that he aboriginally lived in small communities, 
each with a single wife, or if powerful with several, whom he 
jealously guarded against all other men. Or he may not have 
been a social animal, and yet have lived with several wives, like 
the gorilla ; for all the natives agree that but one adult male 

is seen in a band ; when the young male grows up, a contest 
“ takes place for mastery, and the strongest, by killing and 
“ driving out tlie others, establishes himself as the head of the 
“ community.”*® The younger males, being thus expelled and 
wandering al)out, would, when at last successful in finding a 
partner, prevent too close interbreeding within the limits of the 
sjime family. 

Although savages are now extremely licentious, and although 
communal marriages may formerly have largely prevailed, yet 
many tribes j)ractise some form of marriage, but of a far more lax 
nature than that of civilised nations. Polygamy, as just stated, 
is almost universally followed by the leading men in every tribe. 
Nevertheless there are tribes, standing almost at the bottom of 
the scale,' which are strictly monogamous. This is the case with 
the Veddahs of Ceylon : they have a saying, according to Sir J. 
LubIxKjk,** “that death alone can separate husband and wife.” 
An intelligent Kandyan chief, of course a polygamist, “ ^as 
“ perfectly scandalis^ at the utter barbarism of living with 
“ only one wife, and never parting imtil separated by death.” 
It was, he said, “ Just like the 'Wanderoo monkeys.” Whether 
savages who now enter into some form of marriage, either poly- 
gamous or monogamous, have retained this habit from primeval 
times, or whether they have returned to some form of marriage, 
after passing through a stage of promiscuous intercourse, 1 will 
not pretend to conjecture. 

/?//aw^ictde.—This practice is now very common throughout 
the world, and there is reason to believe that it prevailed much 
more extensively during former times.” Barbarians find it 

** Dr. Savage, in * Boston Journal Mr. McLennan, * Primitive 

of Nat. Hist.” vol. v. 1846-47, p. Marriage,’ 1865. See especially on 
423. exogamy and infanticide, pp. 130^ 

** *Prehiitorio Times,* 1869, p. 138, 165. 
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difficult to support themselyes and tlieir children, and it is a 
simple plan to kill their infants. In South America some tribes, 
according to Azara, formerly destroyed so many infants of both 
sexes, that they were on the point of extinction. In the Poly- 
nesian Islands women have been known to kill from four or five, 
to even ten of tlieir cliildren ; and Ellis could not find a single 
woman who had not killed at least one. Wherever infanticide 
prevails the struggle for existence will be in so far less severe, 
and all the meml>ers of the tribe will have an almost equally gcxid 
chance of rearing their few sm'viving children. In most cases a 
larger numlier of female than of male infants are destroyed, for 
it is obvious that the latter are of more value to the tribe, as 
they will, when grown uj), aid in defending it, and can support 
themselves. But the trouble experienced by the women in rearing 
children, their consequent loss of bc^auty, the higher estima- 
tion set on them when few and their happier fate, are assigned 
by the women themselves, and by various observers, as additional 
motives for infanticide. In Austraha, wliere female infanticide 
is still common, Sir G. Grey estimated the proportion of native 
women to men as one to three; but others say as two to three. 
In a village on the eastern frontier of India, Colonel MacCulloch 
found not a single female child.*’ 

When, owing to female infanticide, the women of a tribe were 
few, the habit of capturing wives from neighbouring tribes would 
naturally arise. Sir J. Lubbock, however, as we have seen, 
attributes the practice in chief part, to the former existence ol 
communal marriage, and to the men having consequently 
captured women from other tribes to hold as their solo property. 
Additional causes might be assigned, such as the communities 
being very small, in which case, marriageable women would 
often be deficient. That the habit was most extensively practised 
during former times, even by the ancestors of civilised nations, 
is clearly shewn by the preservation of many curious customs 
and ceremonies, of which Mr. McLennan has given an interesting 
account. In our own marriages the best man ” seems origin- 
ally to have been the chief abettor of the bridegroom in the act 
of capture. Now as long as men habitually procured their wives 
through violence and craft, they would have been glad to seize on 
any woman, and would not have selected the more attractive ones. 
But as soon as the practice of procuring wives from a distinct 
tribe was effected through barter, as now occurs in many places, 

Dr. Gerland (* Ueber das Aus- 54. Azara (‘ Voyages,* &c. tom. ii. 
sterben der Natnnrolker,’ 1868) has pp. 94, 116) enters in detail on the 
collected much information on in- motives. also McLennan (ibid, 
ianticide, see especially s. 27, 51, p. 139) for cases in Indio. ^ 
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the more attractive women would generally have been purchased. 
The incessant crossing, however, Ixitween trilie and tribe, which 
necessarily follows from any form of this habit, would tend to 
keep all the people inhabiting the same country nearly uniform 
in character ; and this would interfere with the power of sexual 
selection in differentiating the tril^es. 

The scarcity of women, consequent on female infanticide, leads, 
also, to another practice, that of polyandry, still common in 
several parts of the world, and which formerly, as Mr. M'Lennan 
h'lievtis, prevailed almost universally ; but this latter conclusion 
is doubted by Mr. Morgan and Sir J. Lubbock.^ Whenever two 
or more men are compelled to marry one woman, it is certain 
that all the w’omcn of the tribe will get married, and there will 
1x3 no selection by the men of the more attractive women. But 
under these circumstances the women no doubt will have the 
powt^r of choice, and will prefer the more attractive men. Azara, 
for instance, descril)es how carefully a Guana woman Imrgains 
for all sorts of privileges, before accepting some one or more 
huslMuids ; and the men in conse^pience take unusual care of 
their personal appearance. So amongst the Todas of India, who 
practise polyandry the girls can accept or refuse any man.^" 
A very ugly man m these cjmes would perhaps altogether fail 
in getting a wife, or get one later in life ; but the handsomer 

men, although more successful in obtaining wives, would not, as 
far as we can see, leave more offspring to inherit their beauty 
than the less haiidsome husbands of the same women. 

Karhj Ildrofhth ai.d Hdvery of Womeiu — With many savages 
it is the custom to Ixjtroth the females whilst mere infants; and 
this would effectually prevent preference lx3ing exerted on either 
side according to personal appearance. But it w^ould not prevent 
the more attractive women from Ixiing afterwards stolen or taken 
hy force from their husbands by the more powerful men ; and 
tins often happens in Australia, America, and elsewhere. The 
same consequences with reference to sexual selection would to a 
certain extent follow, when women are valued almost solely as 
slaves or beasts of burden, as is the case with many savages. 
The men, however, at all times would prefer the handsomest 
slaves according to their standard of beauty. 

We thus see that several customs prevail with savages wliich 
must greatly interfere with, or completely stop, the action of 
sexual selection. On the other hand, the conditions of life to 

* Primitive Marriage,’ p. 208 ; polyandry. 

Sir J. Lubbock, ‘Origin of Civilisa- ** Axara, ‘Voyages,* &c. tom. ii. 
lion,* p, 100. See also Mr, Morgan, pp. 92-95, Colonel Marshall, 

loo. cit., on the former prevalence of ‘Amongst the Todas, p. 212. 
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which sayages are exposed, and some of their habits, are favour- 
able to natural selection ; and this comes into play at tlie same 
time with sexual selection. Savages are known to suflfer severely 
from recurrent famines; they do not increase their food by 
artificial means ; they rarely refrain from marriage,*® and generally 
marry whilst young. Consequently they must be subjected to 
occasional hand struggles for existence, and the favoured indi- 
viduals will alone survive. 

At a very early period, before man ai taiiied to his present 
rank in the scale, many of his conditions would be different from 
what now obtains amongst savages. Judging from the analogy 
of the lower animals he would then either live with a single 
female, or be a polygamist. The most powerful and able mak^ 
would succeed best in obtaining attractive females. They would 
also succeed best in the general struggle for life, and in defend- 
ing their females, as well as their offspring, from enemies of all 
kinds. At this early period the ancestors of man would not be 
sufficiently advanced in intellect to look forward to distant 
contingencies ; they would not foresee that the rearing of all 
their children, esjKicially their female children, would make the 
struggle for life severer for the tribe. They would be governed 
more by their instincts and less by their reason, than are savages 
at the present day. They would not at that jx^riod have 
partially lost one of the strongest of all instincts, common to all 
the lower animals, namely the love of their young offspring ; and 
consequently they would not have practised female infanticide. 
Women would not have been thus rendered scarce, and poly- 
andry would not have been practised ; for hardly any other cause, 
except the scarcity of women seems sufficient to break do^vn the 
natural and widely prevalent feeling of jealousy, and the desire of 
each male to possess a female for himself. Polyandry would bo a 
natural stepping-stone to communal marriages or almost pro- 
miscuous intercourse ; though the best authorities l>elieve that 
this latter habit preceded polyandry. During primordial times 
there would be no early betrothals, for this implies foresight. Nor 
would women be valued merely as useful slaves or beasts of 
burthen. Both sexes, if the females as well as the males were per- 
mitted to exert any choice, would choose their partners not for 
mental charms, or property, or social position, but almost solely 
from external appearance. All the adults would marry or pair, 

Burchell says (‘Travels in S. Azara (‘Voyages dans l*Am^rique 
Africa,’ vol. ii. 1824, p. 58), that M^id.' tom. ii. 1809, p. 21) makes 
among the wild nations of Southern precisely the same remark in regard 
Africa, neither men nor women ever to the wild Indians of South Arne* 
pMf their lives in a state of celilaicy. rica. 
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and all the offspring, as far as that was possible, would be reared ; 
so that the struggle for existence would be periodically ex- 
cessively severe. Thus during these times all the conditions foi 
sexual selection would have been more favourable than at a 
later period, when man had advanced in his intellectual powers 
but had retrograded in his instincts. Therefore, whatever 
influence sexual selection may have had in producing the 
differences iKitween the races of man, and between man and 
the higher Qiiadrunmna, this influence would have been more 
powerful at a remote jxjriod than at the present day, though 
probably not yet wholly lost. 

The Mdvmr of Art i(ni of h'exual Selection vith Mtn,kind, — "With 
primeval men under the favourable conditions just stated, and 
with those savages who at the present time enter into any 
marriage tie, sexual selection has probably acted in the following 
manner, subject to greater or less interferenc-e from female in- 
fanticide, early betrothals, &c. Tho strongest and most vigorous 
men,— those wlio could best defend and hunt for their families, 
who were provided with the best weapons and possessed the 
most proi^rty, such as a large number of dogs or other 
animal8,~would succeed in rearing a greJater average number of 
offspring than tho weaker and poorer members of the same 
tribes. There can, also, lie no doubt that such men would 
generally Ih) nblo to select the more attractive women. At 
present the chiefs of nearly every tribe throughout the world 
succee<l in obtaining more than one wife. I hoar from Mr. 
Mantell, that until recently, almost every girl in New Zealand, 
who was jiretty, or promised to bo pretty, was iapu to some 
chief. With the Kafirs, as lilr. C, Hamilton states,*’ " the 
** cliiefs generally have tho pick of the women for many miles 
round, and are most persevering in establishing or confirming 
their privilege.” Wo have seen that each mce has its own 
stylo of licauty, and we know that it is natural to man to admire 
each chai*actoristic point in his domestic animals, dress, orna- 
ments, and personal appearance, when carried a little beyond the 
average. If then the several foregoing propositions be admitted, 
and 1 cannot see that they are doubtful, it would be an inex- 
plicable circumstance, if tho selection of the more attractive women 
by the more powerful men of each tribe, who would rear on an 
average a greater number of children, did not after the lapse 
of many generations somewhat modify the character of the tribe. 

When a foreign breed of our domestic animals is introduced 
into a new country, or when a native breed is long and carefully 
^ ‘Anthropological Review,* . Ton. 1870, p. xvi. 
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attended to, either for use or ornament, it is found after several 
generations to have undergone a greater or less amount of changt*, 
whenever the means of comparison exist. This follows from 
unconscious selection during a long series of generations — that is, 
the preservation of the most approved individuals — without any 
wish or expectation of such a result on the part of the breeder. 
So again, if during many years two careful breeders rear animals 
of the same family, and do not compare them together or with a 
common standard, the animals are found to have become, to tlie 
surprise of their owners, slightly different. ** Each breeder has 
impressed, as Von Nathusius well expresses it, the character of 
his own mind — his own taste and judgnient^ — on his animals. 
What reason, then, can l>c assigned why similar results should 
not follow from the long-continued selection of the most admired 
women by those men of each tril>e, who w'cre able to rear the 
greatest numlxjr of children? This would Vk? unconscious 
selection, for an effect would l>e pro^luccd, independently of any 
wish or expectation on the part of the num who preferred certain 
women to others. 

Let us suppose the memlxjrs of a tril>e, i)ractising some form 
of marriage, to spread over an unoccupied continent*; they w'ould 
soon split up into distinct hordes, separated from each other by 
various barriers, and still more effectually by the incessant wars 
between all barbai’ous nations. The hordes w’ould thus lx? 
exposed to slightly different conditions and habits of life, and 
would sooner or later come to differ in some small degi*ee. As 
soon as this occurred, each isolated tril)e would form for itself a 
slightly different standard of beauty;*® and then unconscioiis 
selection would come into action through the more ix)wcrful 
and leading men preferring certain women to others. Thus 
the differences between the tribes, at first very slight, would 
gradually and inevitably bo more or less increased. 

With animals in a state of nature, many characters proper to 
the males, such as size, strength, special weapons, courage and 
pugnacity, have been acquired tlurough the law of battle. The 
semi-human progenitors of man, like their allies the Quadrumana, 
will almost certainly have been thus modified ; and, as savages 
still fight for the possession of their women, a similar process of 

The Variation of Animals anfl French artists, that the idea of 
Plants under Domestication/ rol. ii. beauty is not absolutely the same 
pp. 210-217. even throughout Europe: see the 

*• An ingenious writer argues, * Lives of Haydn and Mozart/ by 
from a comparison of the pictures Bom bet (otherwise M. Beyle), 
of Raphael, Rubens, and modern English translat. p. 278. ^ 
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selection has probably gone on in a greater or less degree to the 
present day. Other characters proper to the males of the lower 
animals, such as bright colours and various ornaments, have been 
acquired by the more attractive males having been preferred by 
the females. There are, however, exceptional cases in which the 
males are the solccters, instead of having been the selected. We 
rocogiiist'. such cases by the females being more highly orna- 
mented than the males, — their ornamental characters having 
lx3en transmitted exclusively or chiefly to their female offspring. 
One such case has l>oeu descril)ed in the order to which man 
l>elongs, that of the Khesus monkey. 

Man is more powerful in body and mind than woman, and in 
the savage state he keeps her in a far more abject state of bondage, 
than does the male of any other animal; therefore it is not sur- 
prising that ho should have gained the power of selection. 
Women are everywhere conscious of the value of their own beauty ; 
and when they have the means, they take more delight in deco- 
mting themselves with all sorts of ornaments than do men. They 
lx)rrow’ the plumes of male birds, with which nature has decked 
this sex in order to charm the females. As women have long Injin 
selected for beauty, it is not surprising that some of their succes- 
sive variations should have been transmitted exclusively to the 
same sex; consequently that they should have transmitted 
beauty in a somewhat higher degree to their female than to their 
male ofifepiing, and thus have become more beautiful, according 
to general opinion, than men. Women however, certainly 
transmit’ most of their characters, including some beauty, to 
their offspring of both sexes ; so that the contibued preference by 
the men of each race for the more attractive women, according to 
their standard of taste, will have tended to modify in the same 
manner all the individuals of both sexes belonging to the race. 

With rcsjxict to the other form of sexual selection (which with 
the lower animals is much the more common), namely, when the 
females are the selectors, and accept only those males which 
excite or charm them most, we have reason to believe that it 
formerly acted on our progenitors. Man in all probability owes 
his board, and i>erhaps some other characters, to inheritance 
from an ancient progenitor who thus gained his ornaments. But 
this form of selection may have occasionally acted during later 
times; for in utterly barbarous tribes the women have more 
power in choosing, rejecting, and tempting their lovers, or of 
afterwards changing their husbands, than might have been 
expected. As this is a jx)int of some importance, I will give in 
detail such evidence as I have been able to collect. 

Heame describes how a woman in one of the tribes of Arctic 
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America repeatedly ran away from her husband and joined her 
lover ; and with the Cliarruas of S. America, according to Azam, 
divorce is quite optional. Amongst the Abipones, a man on 
choosing a wife, bargains with the parents about the price. But 
“it frequently happens that the girl rescinds what has been 
“ agreed upon between the pai’onts and the bridegroom, 
“ ol>stinately rejecting the very mention of marriage.'* She often 
runs away, hides herself, and thus eludes tlio bridegroom. 
Captain Musters who lived with the Patagonians, says that their 
marriages are always settled by inclination; “if the parents 
‘ make a match contrary to the daughter’s will, she refuses and 
“ is never compelled to comply." In Tien*a del Fu ego a young 
man first obtains the consent of the parents by doing them some 
service, and then he attempts to carry off the girl ; “ but if she is 
“ unwilling, she hides herself in the woods until her admirer is 
“ heartily tired of looking for her, and gives up the pursuit ; but 
“ this seldom happens." In the Fiji Islands the man seizes on 
the woman whom he w^ishes for his wife by actual or pretended 
force ; but “ on reaching the home of her abductor, should she not 
approve of the match, she runs to some one who can protect 
“iier ; if, however, she is satisfie^l, the matter is settled forthwith." 
With the Kalmucis there is a regular race between the bride and 
bndegroom, the former having a fair start ; and Clarke “ was 
“ assured that no instance occurs of a girl being caught, unless 
“ she has a partiality to the pursuer." Amongst the wild tribes 
of the Malay Archipelago there is also a racing match ; and it 
appeal's from M. Bourien’s account, as Sir J. Lubbock remarks, 
that “ the race ‘ is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,' 
“but to the young man who has the good fortune to please 
“ his intended bride." A similar custom, with the same result, 
prevails with the Eoraks of North-Eastern Asia. 

Turning to Africa : the Kafirs buy their wives, and ^Is are 
severely beaten by their fathers if they will not accept a chosen 
husband ; but it is manifest horn many facts given by the Hev. 
Mr. Shooter, that they have considerable power of choice. Thus 
very ugly, though rich men, have been known to fail in getting 
wives. 1%e girls, before consenting to be betrothed, compel the 
men to shew themselves off first in front and then behind, and 
“ exhibit their paces." They have been known to propose to a 
man, and they not rarely run away with a favour^ lover. So 
again, Mr. Le^e, who was intimately acquainted with the Kafirs, 
says, “it is a mistake to imagine that a girl is sold by her father 
“ in the some manner, and with the same authority, with which 
“ he would dispose of a cow." Amongst the degraded Bush- 
men of S. Africa, " when a girl has grown up to womanhood 
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** without having l^en betrothed, which, however, does not often 
“ happen, her lover must gain her approbation, as well as that of 
"the parents,”^ Mr, Winwood Beade made inquiries for me 
with respect to the negroes of Western Africa, and he informs 
me that " the women, at least among the more intelligent Pagan 
" tribes, have no difficulty in getting the husbands whom they 
" may desire, although it is considered unwomanly to ask a 
" man to marry them. They are quite capable of falling in love, 
" and of forming tender, jiassionate, and faithful attachments.** 
Additional cases could be given. 

We thus see that with savages tlie women are not in quite so 
abject a state in relation to marriage, as has often been supposed. 
They can tempt the men whom they prefer, and can sometimes 
reject those whom they dislike, either l>efore or after marriage. 
Preference on the part of the women, steadily acting in any one 
direction, would ultimately affect the character of the tribe ; for 
the women would generally choose not merely the handsomest 
men, according to their standard of taste, but those who were at 
the same time best able to defend and support them. Such well- 
endowed pairs would commonly rear a larger number of offspring 
than the loss favoured. The same result would obviously follow 
in a still more marked manner, if there was selection on both sides ; 
that is if the more attractive, and at the some time more powerful 
men were to prefer, and were preferred by, the more attractive 
women. And this double form of selection seems actually to 
have occurred, especially during the earher periods of our long 
history. 

Wo will now examine a little more closely some of the charac- 
ters wliich distingiiish the several races of man from one another 
and from the lower animals, namely, the greater or less deficiency 
of hair on the body, and the colour of the skin. We need say 
notliing about the great diversity in the shape of the features and 
of the skull between the different races, as we have seen in the 
last chapter how different is the standard of beauty in these 

*• Azani, * Voyages,* &c. tom. ii. mitive Marriage,* 1865, p. 32. On 
p. 23. Dobrizhofier, * An Account the Malays, Lubbock, ibid. p. 76. 
of the Abipones,' vol. ii. 1822, p. The Rev. J. Shooter, * On the Kafirs 
207. Capt. Musters, in ‘Proc. R. of Natal,* 1857, pp. 52-60. Mr. D. 
Geograph. Soc.,* vol. xv. p. 47. Leslie, *Kafir Character and Customs,* 
Williams on the Fiji Islanders, as 1871, p. 4. On the Bush-men, 
quoted by Lubbock, ‘Origin of Burchcll, ‘Travels in S. Africa,* 
Civilisation,* 1870, p. 79. On the vol. ii. 1824, p. 59. On the Koraks 
Fuegians, King and FitzRoy, ‘Voy- by McKennan, as quoted by Mr. 
ages of the Adventure and Beagle,* Wake, in ‘Anthropologia,* Oct. 1873, 
vol. ii. 1839, p. 182. On the Kal- p. 75. 
mucks, quoted by M‘Lennan, ‘Pri- 
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respects. These characters will therefore probably have lieen 
aot^ on through sexual selection ; but wo have no means of 
judging whether they have been acted on chiefly from the male 
or female side. The musical faculties of man have likewise been 
already discussed. 


Absence of /fair V7i the Boly^antl its Develoiniunt on the Face 
anti IIcaii.—Yvom the presence of the woolly hair or lanugo on 
the human foetus, and of rudimentary hairs scattered over the 
body during maturity, we may infer that man is descended from 
some animal which was l>om hairy and remained so during life. 
The loss of hair is an inconvenience anti ]>rohably an injury to man, 
even in a hot climate, for he is thus exposetl to the scorching 
of the sun, and to sudden chills, especially during wet weather. 
As Mr. Wallace remarks, the natives in all countries arc glad to 
protect their naked backs and shoulders with some slight covering. 
No one supposes that the nakedness of the skin is any direct 
advantage to man ; his body therefore cannot have been divested 
of hair through natural selection, Nor, as shewn in a former 
chapter, have we any evidence that this can Ih) duo to the 
direct action of climate, or tliat it is the result of correlated 
develoiiment. 

The absence of hair on the body is to a certain extent a 
secondary sexual character ; for in all parts of the world women 
are less hairy than men. Therefore we may reasonably suspect 
that this character has been gained through sexual selection. 
We know that the faces of several 8i>ecies of monkeys, and large 
surfaces at the posterior end of the body of other species, have 
been denuded of hair ; and this we may safely attribute to sexual 
selection, for these surfaces are not only vividly coloured, but some- 
times, as with the male mandrill and female rhesus, much more 
vividly in the one sex than in the other, especially during the 
breeding-season. I am informed by Mr. Bartlett that, as these 
animals gradually reach maturity, the naked surfaces grow 
larger compared with the size of their bodies. The hair, how- 
ever, appears to have been removed, not for the sake of nudity, 
but that the colour of the skin may be more fully displayed. So 

** ‘Contributions to the Theory view (‘Transactions of Devonshire 
of Natural Selection,* 1870, p. 346. Assoc, for Science,* 1870) remarks, 
Mr. Wallace believes (p. 360) “ that that had Mr. Wallace “ employed 
“some intelligent power has guided “his usual ingenuity on the ques- 
“ or determined the development of “tion of man*s hairless skin, he 
“ roan ; ** and he considers the hair- “ might have seen the possibility of 
less condition of the skin as coming “ its selection through its superior 
vnder this head. The Rev. T. K. “ beauty or the health attaching to 
Stebhing, in commenting on this “ superior cleanliness.** 
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again with many birds, it appears as if the head and neck had 
b^n divested of feathers through sexual selection, to exhibit the 
brightly-coloured skin. 

As the body in woman is less hairy than in man, and as this 
character is common to all races, we may conclude that it was 
our female semi-human ancestors who were first divested of hair, 
and that this occurred at an extremely remote period before the 
several races had diverged from a common stock. Whilst our 
female ancestors were gradually acquiring this new character of 
nudity, they must have transmitted it almost equally to their 
offspring of both sexes whilst young ; so that its transmission, 
as with the ornaments of many mammals and birds, has not been 
limited either by sex or age. There is nothing surprising in a 
partial loss of hair having been esteemed as an ornament by our 
ape-like progenitors, for we have seen that innumerable strange 
cliaracters have been thus esteemed by animals of all kinds, and 
have consequently l)een gained through sexual selection. Nor 
is it surprising that a slightly injurious character should have 
been thus acquired ; for we know that this is the case with the 
plumes of certain birds, and with the horns of certain stags. 

The females of some of the anthropoid apes, as stated in a 
former chapter, ore somewhat less hairy on the under surface 
than the males ; and here we have what might have afforded a 
commencement for the process of denudation. With respect to 
the completion of the process through sexual selection, it is well 
to bear in mind the New Zealand proverb, ** There is no woman 

for a hairy man.” All who have seen photographs of the 
Siamese hairy family will admit how ludicrously hideous is the 
opposite extreme of excessive hairiness. And the king of Siam 
had to bribe a man to marry the first hairy woman in the 
family; and she transmitted this character to her young off- 
spring of both sexes.” 

Some races are much more hairy than others, especially the 
males ; but it must not be assumed that the more hairy races, 
such as the European, have retained their primordial condition 
more completely than the naked races, such as the EalmuokB 
or Americans. It is more probable that the hairiness of the 
former is due to partial reversion; for characters which have 
been at some former period long inherited, are always apt to 
return. We have seen that idiots are often very hairy, and they 
are apt to revert in other characters to a lower animal type. It 
does not appear that a cold climate has been inffuential in 
leading to this kind of reversion ; excepting perhaps with the 

** *Th« Variation of Animala and Plants under Domestication,^ vol. U. 
1868, p. 327. 
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negroes, who have Ixjen reared during several generations in 
the United States,*^ and possibly with the Ainos, who inhabit 
the northern islands of the Japan arcliipelago. But the laws of 
inheritance are so complex than we can seldom understand their 
action. If the greater hairiness of certain races be tlie result of 
reversion, unchecked by any form of selection, its extreme 
variability, even within the limits of the same race, ceases to be 
remarkable.®^ 

With respect to the beard in man, if we turn to our best guide, 
the Quadrumana, we find beards equally developed in both 
sexes of many species, but in some, either confined to the males, 
or more developed in tliem than in the females. From this fact 
and from the curious arrangement, as well as the bright colours 
of the hair about the heads of many monkeys, it is highly 
probable, as Ixjfore explained, that the males first acquired their 
beards through sexual selection as an ornament , transmitting 
them in most cases, equally or nearly so, to their offspring of 
both sexes. We know from Eschrieht^** that with mankind, the 
female as well as the male foetus is furnished with much hair on 
the face, especially round the moutli; and this indic^ates that 
we are descended from progenitors, of whom both sexes w'crc 
l)carded. It appears therefore at first sight probable that man 
has retained his beard from a very early period, w'hilst woman 
lost her beard at the same time that her body became almost 
completely divested of hair. Even the colour of our beards seems 
to have Iwn inherited from an ape>like progenitor ; for when 

if * Investigations into Military races of man would be eminently 
and Anthropological Statistics of liable to revert to the primordial 
American Soldiers,’ by B. A. Gould, hairy character of their early ape* 
1869; p. 568: — Observations were like progenitors, 
carefully made on the hairiness of Hardly any view advanced in 

2129 black and coloured soldiers, this work has met with so much 
whilst they were bathing; and by disfavour (see for instance, Spengol, 
looking to the published table, “ it ‘ Die Fortschritte des Darwinismus,’ 

is manife.Ht at a glance that there 1874, p. 80) as the above explana- 
“ is but little, if any, difference be- tion of the loss of hair in mankind 

tween the white and the black through sexual selection ; but none 
“ races in this respect." It is, how- of the opposed arguments seem to 
ever, certain that negroes in their na- me of much weight, in comparison 
five and much hotter land of Africa, with the facts shewing that the 
have remarkably smooth bodies. It nudity of the skin is to a certair 
should be particularly observed, extent a secondary sexual character 
that both pure blaclu and mu- in man and in some of the Quad- 
lattoes were included in the above rumnna. 

enumeration; and this is an unfor- * Ueber die Richtung der 

tttnatecircumstance,a8 in accordance Haare am Menschlichen Kgrper,” 
with a principle, the truth of which in Miiller’s *Archiv f6r Auat. und 
I hive elsewhere proved, crossed Phys.’ 1837, s. 40. 
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there is aoy difference in tint between the hair of the head and 
the beard, the latter is lighter coloured in all monkeys and in 
man. In those Quadrumana in which the male hae a larger 
beard than that of the female, it is fully developed only at 
maturity, just as with mankiDd ; and it is possible that only the 
later stages of development have been retained by man. In 
opposition to this view of the retention of the beard from an 
early period, is the fact of its great variability in different races, 
and even within the same race ; for this indicates reversion, — 
long lost characters being very apt to vary on re-appearance. 

Nor must we overlook the part which sexual selection may 
have played in later times ; for we know that with savages, the 
men of the beardless races take infinite pains in eradicating every 
hair from their faces as something odious, whilst the men of 
the bearded races feel the greatest pride in their beards. The 
women, no doubt, participate in these feelings, and if so sexual 
selection can hardly have failed to have effected something in the 
course of later times. It is also possible that the long-continued 
habit of eradicating the hair may have produced an inherited 
effect. Dr. Brown-Sequardhas shewn that if certain animals are 
operated on in a particular manner, their, offspring are affected. 
Further evidence could be given of the inheritance of the effects 
of mutilations; but a fact lately ascertained by Mr. Salvin*® 
has a more direct bearing on the present question ; for he has 
shewn that the motmots, which are known habitually to bite off 
the barbs of the two central tail-feathers, have the bubs of these 
feathers naturally somewhat reduced.*’ Nevertheless with man- 
kind, the habit of eradicating the beard and the hairs on the 
body would probably not have arisen until these had already 
become by some means reduced. 

It is difficult to form any judgment as to how the hair on the 
head became developed to its present great length in many races. 
Eschricht** states that in the human foetus the hair on the face 
during the fifth month is longer than that on the head ; and 
this indicates that our semi-human progenitors were not 
furnished with long tresses, which must therefore have been 
a late acquisition. This is likewise indicated by the extra- 
ordinary difference in the length of the hair in the different 
races ; in the negro the hair forms a mere curly mat ; with us 

^ the tail-feathem ofMomo' Some distinguished ethnologists, 
tus* ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soc.,' 1873, p. amongst others M. Gosse of Geneva, 
429. believe that artificial modifications 

Mr. Sproat has suggested of the skull tend to be inherited. 

(* Scenes and Studies of Savage 3 s < u«ber die Riohtung,’ ibid. s. 
Life,* 1868, p. 25) this same view. 40. 
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it is of great length, and with the American naiives it not rarely 
reaches to the ground. Some species of Semnopithecus have 
their heads coyered with moderately long hair, and this probably 
serres as an ornament and was acquired through sexual selection. 
The same view may perhaps be extended to mankind, for we 
ki^w that long tresses are now and were formerly much admired, 
as may be observed in the works of almost every poet ; St. Paul 
says, ** if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her and we 
have seen that in North America a chief was elected solely from 
the length of his hair. 

Colour of the Skin . — The best kind of evidence that in man the 
colour of the skin has l>een rhodified through sexual selection is 
scanty ; frr in most races the sexes do not differ in this respcK^t, 
and only slightly, as we have seen, in others. We know, however, 
from the many facts already given that the colour of the skin is 
regarded by the men of all races as a highly important element 
in their beauty ; so that it is a character which would be likely 
to have been modified through selection, as has occurred in 
innumerable instances with the lower animals. It seems at first 
sight a monstrous supposition that the jet-blackness of the negro 
should have been gained through sexual selection ; but this view 
is sufiported by various analogies, and we know that negroes 
admire their own colour. With mammals, when the sexes 
differ in colour, the male is often black or much darker than 
the female ; and it depends merely on the form of inheritance 
whether this or any other tint is transmitted to both sexes or to 
one alone. The resemblance to a negro in mi nature of Pithecia 
satanas with his jet black skin, white rolling eyeballs, and hair 
parted on the top of the head, is almost ludicrous. 

The colour of the face differs much more widely in the various 
kinds of monkeys than it does in the races of man ; and we have 
some reason to believe that the red, blue, orange, almost white 
and black tints of their skin, even when common to both sexes, 
as well as the bright colours of their fqr, and the ornamental 
tufts about the head, have all been acquired through sexual 
selection. As the order of development during growth, generally 
indicates the order in which the charabters of a species have 
been developed and modified during pnvious generations ; and 
as the newly-bom infants of the varmus races of man do not 
differ nearly as much in colour as do tlfe adults, although their 
lK)dies are as completely destitute of biir, we have some slight 
evidence that the tints of the different races were acquired at a 
period subsequent to the removal of the hair, which must have 
occurred at a very early period in the history of man. 
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Hummary . — We may conclude that the greater size, strength, 
courage, pugnacity, and energy of man, in comparison with 
woman, were acquired during primeval times, and have subse> 
quently been augmented, chiefly through the contests of rival 
males for the possession of the females. The greater intellectual 
vigour and power of invention in man is probably due to 
natural selection, combined with the inherited effects of habit, 
for the most able men will have succeeded best in defending and 
})ioviding for themselves and for their wives and offspring. As 
far as the extreme intricacy of the subject permits us to judge, 
it appears that our male ajxi-like progenitors acquired their 
beards as an ornament to charm or excite the opposite sex, and 
transmitted them only to their male offspring. The females 
apparently first had their bodies denuded of hair, also as a 
sexual ornament; but they transmitted this character almost 
e<iually to both sexes. It is not improbable that the females 
were modified in other respects for the same purpose and by the 
same means ; so that women have acquired sweeter voices and 
become more beautiful than men. 

It deserves attention that with mankind the conditions were 
in many respects much more lavourable for sexual selection, 
<luring a very early period, when man had only just attained 
to the rank of manhood, than during later times. For he would 
then, as we may safely conclude, have been guided more by his 
instinctive passions, and less by foresight or reason. He would 
have jealously guarded his wdfe or wives. He would not have 
practised infanticide; nor valued his wives merely as useful 
slaves ; nor have been betrothed to them during infancy. Hence 
we may infer tliat the races of men were differentiated, as far 
us sexual selection is concerned, in chief part at a very remote 
uiK)ch ; and this conclusion throws light on the remarkable fact 
that at the most ancient period, of which wo have as yet any 
record, the races of man had already come to differ nearly or 
quite as much as they do at the present day. 

The views here advanced, on the part which sexual selection 
has played in the history of man, want scientific precision. He 
who df^s not admit this agency in the case of the lower animals, 
will disregard all that I have written in the later chapters 
on man. We cannot positively say that this character, but not 
that, has been thus modified ; it has, however, been shewn that 
the races of man differ from each other and from their nearest 
allies, in certain characters which are of no service to them in 
their daily habits of life, and which it is extremely probable 
would have been modified through sexual selection. We have 
seen ibaX with the lowest savages the people of each tribe admire 
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their own characteristio qualities, — the shape of the head and 
ace, the squareness of the cheek-bones, the prominence or 
depression of the nose, the colour of the skin, the length of the 
hidr on the head, the absence of hair on the face and l)ody, or 
the presence of a great beard, and so forth. Hence these and 
other such points could hardly fail to be slowly and gradually 
exaggerated, from the more powerful and able men in each tribe*, 
who would succeed in rearing the largest number of offspring, 
having selected during many generations for their wives the 
most strongly characterised and therefore most attractive 
women. For my own part I conclude that of all the causes 
which have led to the differences in external appearance between 
the races of man, and to a certain extent between man and the 
lower animals, sexual selection has been the most efficient. 


CHAPTER XXL 

General Summary and Conclusion. 

Main conclusion that man is descended from some lower form — Manner of 
development — Genealogy of man — Intellectual and moral faculties—* 
Sexual selection — Concluding remarks, 

A BRIEF summary will be sufficient to recall to the reader^s mind 
the more salient points in this work. Many of the views which 
have been advanced are highly speculative, and some no doubt 
will prove erroneous ; but I have in every case given the reasons 
which have led me to one view rather than to another. It 
seemed worth while to try how far the principle of evolution 
would throw light on some of the more complex problems in the 
natural history of man. False facts are highly injurious to the 
progress of science, for they often endure long ; but false views, 
if supported by some evidence, do little harm, for every one 
takes a salutary pleasure in proving their falseness ; and when 
this is done, one path towards error is closed and the road to 
truth is often at the same time opened. 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many 
naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organised form. 
The grounds upon which this conclusion rests will never be 
shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower 
aiiimals in embryonic development, as well as in innumerable 
points of structure and constitution, both of high and of the 
most trifling importance, — ^the rudiments which he retains, and 
the abnormal reversions to which he is occasionally liable,— 
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arc facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been 
known, but until recently they told us nothing with respect to 
the origin of man. Now when viewed by the light of our know- 
ledge of the whole organic world, their meaning is unmistakable. 
The great principle of evolution stands up clear and firm, when 
these groups of facts are considered in connection with others, 
such as the mutual affinities of the members of the same group, 
llieir geograi)hical distribution in past and present times, and 
tlieir geological succession. It is incredible that all these facts 
should spciik falsely. He who is not content to look, like a 
savage, at tlie phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any 
longer lM)liove that man is the work of a separate act of creation. 
He will be forced to admit that the close resemblance of the 
embryo of man to that, for instance, of a dog — the construction 
of his skull, liml^ and whole frame on the same plan with that of 
other juamnials, independently of the uses to which the parts 
may be put -the occasional re-appearance of various structures, 
tor instance of several muscles, which man does not normally 
))osscs8, but which are common to the Quadrumana — and a 
crowd of analogous facts— all point in the plainest manner to the 
conclusion that man is the co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual differ- 
ences in all parts of his body and in his mental faculties. These 
differences or variations seem to be induced by the same general 
causes, and to obey the same laws as with the the lower animals. 
In hoih cases similar laws of inheritance prevail. Man tends to 
increase at a greater rate than his means of subsistence; con- 
sequently he is occovsionally subjected to a severe struggle for 
existence, and natural selection will have effected whatever lies 
within its scope. A succession of strongly-marked variations of 
a similar nature is by no means requisite ; slight fluctuating 
differences in the individual suffice for the work of natural selec- 
tion ; not that we have any reason to suppose that in the same 
species, all parts of the organisation tend to vary to the same 
degree. We may feel assured that the inherited effects of the 
long-continued use or disuse of parts will have done much in 
the same direction with natural selection. Modifications formerly 
of importance, though no longer of any special use, are long- 
iiihoritod. When one part is modified, other parts change 
through the principle of correlation, of which we have instances 
in many curious cases of correlated monstrosities. Something 
may be attributed to the direct and definite action of the 
surrounding conditions of life, such as abundant food, heat or. 
moisture; and lastly, many characters of slight physiological 
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importance, some indeed of considerable importance, have been 
gained through sexual selection. 

No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents 
structures, which seem to our limited knowledge, not to be now 
of any service to him, nor to have been so formerly, either for the 
general conditions of life, or in the relations of one sex to the 
other. Such structures cannot be accounted for by any form of 
selection, or by the inherited effects of the use and disuse of 
])arts. We know, however, that many strange and strongly- 
marked peculiarites of structure occasionally appear in our 
domesticated productions, and if their unknown causes were to 
act more uniformly, they would probably become common to all 
the individuals of the species. We may hope hereafter to 
understand something about the causes of such wcasional modi- 
fications, especially through the study of monstrosities: hence 
the labours of experimentalists, such as those of M. Camille 
Dareste, are full of promise for the future. ^ Im general we can 
only say that the cause of each slight vatiaraon and of each 
monstrosity lies much more in the constit^ion of the organism, 
than in the nature of the surrounding conditions ; though new 
and changed conditions certainly play an important part in 
exciting organic changes of many kinds. 

Through the means just specified, aided perhnj)8 by others 
as yet undiscovered, man has been raisid to his present state. 
But since he attained to the rank of manhood, he has diverged 
into distinct races, or as they may be more fitly called, sub- 
species. Some of these, such as the Negro and European, are 
so distinct that, if specimens had l)cen brought to a naturalist 
without any further information, they would undoubtedly have 
licen considered by him as good and true species. Nevertheless 
all the races agree in so many unimportant details of structure 
and in so many mental peculiarities, that these can be accounted 
for only by inlieritance from a common progenitor ; and a pro- 
genitor thus characterised would probably deserve to rank as man. 

It must not be supposed that the divergence of each race from 
the other races, and of all from a common stock, can lie traced 
back to any one pair of progenitors. On the contrary, at every 
stage in the process of modification, all the individuals which 
were in any way better fitted for their conditions of life, thougli 
in different degrees, would have survived in greater numbers 
than the less well-fitted. The process would have been like that 
followed by man, when ho does not intentionally select particular 
individuals, but breeds from all the superior individuals, and 
neglects the inferior. He thus slowly but surely modifies his 
stock, and unconsciouslv forms a now strain. So with reject 
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io modification*? acquired independently of selection, and due 
to variations arising from the nature of the organism and tbe 
action of the surrounding conditions, or from changed habits of 
life, no single pair will have been modified much more than the 
other pairs inliabiting the same country, for all will Lave been 
continually blended through free intercrossing. 

By considering the embryological structure of man, — ^thc 
homologies which he presents with the lower animals, — the 
rudiments which he retains, —and the reversions to which he is 
liable, we can piu-tly recall in imagination the former condition 
of our early progenitors; and can approximately place them in 
their projxjr place in the zoological series. We thus learn that 
man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arlK>real in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. 
This creature, if its whole structure had lx?en examined by a 
naturalist, would have been classed amongst the Quadrumana, 
as snrclv as the still more ancient progenitor of the Old and 
New World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the liigher 
mammals are probably derived from an ancient marsupial 
animal, and this through a long line of diversified fonns, from 
.some amphibian-like creature, and this again from some fish-like 
animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the 
early progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have l)een an aquatic 
animal, provided with branchi®, with the two sexes united in 
the same individual, and with the most important organs of the 
body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly or not at all 
developed. This animal seems to have been more like the larva; 
of the existing marine Ascidians than any other known form. 

The high standard of our intellectual powers and moral dis- 
l)08itiou is the greatest difficulty which presents itself, after we 
have been driven to tliis conclusion on the origin of man. But 
every one who admits the principle of evolution, must see that 
the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the same in 
kind with those of man, though so different in degree, are 
capable of advancement. Thus the interval between the mental 
powers of one of the higher apes and of a fish, or between those 
of an ant and scale-insect, is immense ; yet their development 
does not offer any special difficulty ; for with our domesticated 
animals, the mental faculties are certainly variable, and the 
variations are inherited. No one doubts that they are of the 
utmost importance to animals in a state of nature. Therefore 
the conditions are favourable for their development through 
natural selection. The same conclusion may be extended to man , 
the intellect must have been all-important to him, even at a very 
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remote period, as enabling him to invent and use language, to 
make weapons, tools, traps, &c., whereby with the aid of his 
social habits, he long ago became the most dominant of all living 
creatures. 

A great stride in the development of the intellect will have 
followed, as soon as the half-art and half-instinct of language 
came into use ; for the continued use of language will have 
reacted on the brain and produced an inherited effect ; and this 
again will have reacted on the improvement of langiiage. As Mr. 
Chauncey Wright* has well remarked, the largeness of the brain 
in man relatively to his body, compared \sith the lower animals, 
may^ attributed in chief part to the early use of some simple 
forntfof language,— that wonderful engine which affixes signs to 
all wHs of objects and qualities, and excites trains of thought 
which would never arise from the mere impression of the 
senses, or if they did arise could not Ikj followed out. The 
higher intellectual powers of man, such as those of ratiocination 
abstraction, self-consciousness, &c., probably follow from the con- 
tinued improvement and exercise of the other mental faculties. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more interesting 
problem. The foundation lies in the social instincts, including 
under this term the family ties. These instincts are highly 
complex, and in the case of the lower animals give K^xicial 
tendencies towards certain definite actions; but the more im- 
portant elements are love, and the distinct emotion of symimthy. 
Animals endowed with the social instincts take j)lea8uro in one 
another’s company, warn one another of danger, defend and aid 
one another in many ways. These instincts do not extend to all 
the individuals of the species, but only to those of the same 
community. As they are highly beneficial to the sixjcies, they 
have in all probability lieen acquired through natural selection. 

A moral being is one who is capable of reflecting on his 
past actions and Ineir motives — of approving of some and 
disapproving of others ; and the fact that man is the one being 
who certainly deserves this designation, is the greatest of all 
distinctions between him and the lower animals. But in the 
fourth chapter I have endeavoured to shew that the moral sense 
follows, firstly, from the enduring and ever-present nature of the 
social instincts; secondly, from man’s appreciation of the appro- 
bation and disapprobation of his fellows ; and thirdly, from the 
high activity of his mental faculties, with past impressions ex- 
tremely vivid ; and in these latter respects he differs from the 
lower animals. Owing to this condition of mind, man cannot 

^ ^On the Umitf of Natoml Selection,’ in the * North Amenean 
Eeview/ Oct. 1870, p. 295. 
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avoid looking both backwards and forwards, and comparing 
past impressions. Hence after some temporary desire or passion 
has mastered his social instincts, he refects and compares the 
now weakened impression of such past impulses with the ever- 
present social instincts ; and he then feels that sense of dissatis- 
faction which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind them, he 
therefore resolves to act differently for the future,— and this is 
conscience. Any instinct, permanently stronger or more enduring 
than anotlier, gives rise to a feeling which we express by saying 
that it ought to be obeyed. A pointer dog, if able to reflect on 
his past conduct, would say to himself, I ought (as indeed we 
say of him) to have ix)inted at that hare and not have yielded 
to the passing temptation of hunting it. 

Social animals are impelled partly by a wish to aid the members 
of their community in a g(‘neral manner, but more commonly to 
IKjrform certain cl finite actions. Man is impelled by the same 
general wish to aid his fellows ; but lias few or no special instincts. 
He differs al.«!o from the lower animals in the power of expressing 
iiis desires by words. Which thus become a guide to the aid required 
aud bestowed. The motive to give aid is likewise much modified in 
man : it no longer consists solely of a blind instinctive impulse, 
but is much influenced by the praise OT blame of his fellow’s. 
The appreciation and ilie bestowal of praise and blame both 
rest on sympathy ; and this emotion, as we have seen, is one of 
the most important elements of the social instincts. Sympathy, 
tliough gained as an instinct, is also much strengthened by 
exercise or habit. As all men desire their own happiness, 
praise or blame is bestowed on actions and motives, according a.s 
they lead to this end ; and as happiness is an essential part of 
the general good, the greatest-happiness principle indirectly 
serves as a neai ly safe standard of right and wrong. As the 
reasoning powers advance and experience is gained, tlie remoter 
effects of certain lines of conduct on the character of the indi- 
vidual, and on the general good, are pcrceiveil ; and then the self- 
regarding virtues come within tlio scope of public opinion, and 
receive praise, and their opposites blame. But with the less 
civilised nations reason often errs, and many bad customs and 
base superstitions como within the same scope, and are then 
esteemed as high virtues, and their breach as heavy crimes. 

The moral faculties are generally and justly esteemed as of 
higher value than the intellectual powers. But we should l^e^ir 
in mind that the activity of the mind in vividly recalling post 
impressions is one of the fundamental though secondary bases 
of oonscienoo. This affords the strongest argument for educating 
and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual faculties of 
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every human being. No doubt a man with a torpid mind, if his 
social affections and sympathies are well developed, will be led 
to good actions, and may have a fairly sensitive conscience. But 
whatever renders the imagination more vivid and strengthens 
the habit of recalling and comparing past impressions, will 
make the conscience more sensitive, and may even somewhat 
compensate for weak social affections and sympathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard, 
partly through the advancement of his reasoning powers and 
consequently of a just public opinion, but especially from 
his sympathies having been rendered more tender and widely 
diffused through the effects of habit, example, instruction, and 
reflection. It is not improbable that after long practice virtuous 
tendencies may l)e inherited. With the more civilised races, the 
conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a 
potent influence on the advance of morality. Ultimately man 
does not accept the praise or blame of his fellows as his .sole 
guide, though few escape this influence, but his Iiabitual 
convictions, controlled by reason, afford him the safest rule. 
His conscience then becomes the supremo judge and monitor. 
Nevertheless the first foimdation or origin of the moral sense 
lies in the social instincts, including sympathy; and these 
instincts no doubt were primarily gained, as in the case of tlie 
lower animals, through natural selection. 

The belief in God has often been advanced as not only tlie 
gi-catest, but the most complete of all the distinctions l)etween 
man and the lower animals. It is however impossible, as we 
have seen, to maintain that this belief is innate or instinctive in 
man. On the other hand a belief in all-pervading spiritual 
agencies seems to be universal ; and apparently follows from a 
considemble advance in man’s reason, and from a still greater 
advance in his faculties of imagination, curiosity and wonder. I 
am aware that the assumed instinctive belief in God has been 
u.sed by many persons as an argument for His existence. But 
this is a rash argument, as we should thus l>e com]X}lled to 
believe in the existence of many cruel and malignant spirits, only 
a little more powerful than man ; for the belief in them is far 
more general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal 
and l>eneflcent Creator does not seem to arise in the mind of man, 
until he has been elevated by long-continued culture. 

He who believes in the advancement of man from some low 
organised form, will naturally ask how does this bear on the belief 
in the immortality of the soul. The barbarous races of man, as 
fiir J. Lubbock has shewn, possess no clear belief of this kind ; 
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but arguments derived from the primeval beliefs of savages are, 
as we have just seen, of little or no avail. Few persons feel any 
anxiety from the impossibility of determining at what precise 
period in the development of the individual, from the first trace 
ot a minute germinal vesicle, man becomes an immortal being ; 
and there is no greater cause for anxiety because the period 
cannot possibly be determined in the gradually ascending organic 
scale. * 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work 
will be denounced by some as highly irreligious ; but he who 
denounces them is bound to shew why it is more irreligious to 
explain the origin of man as a distinct species by descent from 
some lower form, through the laws of variation and natural 
selection, than to explain the birth of the individual through 
the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both of the 
species and of the individual arc equally parts of that grand 
sequence of events, which our minds refuse to accept as the 
result of blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a 
conclusion, whether or not we are able to believe that every slight 
variation of structure, — the union of each pair in marriage, — 
the dissemination of each seed, — and other such events, have all 
ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated at great length in this 
work; for, as I have attempted to shew, it has played an 
important part in the history of the organic world. I am 
aware that much remains doubtful, but I have endeavoured 
to give a fair view of the whole case. In the lower divisions 
of the animal kingdom, sexual selection seems to have done 
nothing: such animals are often affixed for life to the same 
spot, or have the sexes combined in the same individual, or 
what is still more important, their perceptive and intellectual 
faculties are not sufficiently advanced to allow of the feelings of 
love and jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, however, 
wo come to the Arthropoda and Vertebrata, even to the lowest 
classes in these two great Sub-Kingdoms, sexual selection has 
effected much. 

In the several great classes of the animal kingdom, — ^in 
mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and oven crustaceans, 
■—the differences between the sexes follow nearly the same 
rules. The males are almost always the wooers; and tliey 
alone are armed with special weapons for fighting with their 
rivals* They are generally stronger and larger than the females, 

^ The Rev. J. A. Picton gives a discussion to this effect in his *Kew 
i'heories and the Old Faith/ 1870. 
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and are endowed with the requisite qualities of courage and 
pugnacity. They are provided, either exclusively or in a much 
higher degree than the females, with organs for vocal or instru- 
mental music, and with odoriferous glands. They are ornamented 
with infinitely diversified appendages, and with tlie most 
brilliant or conspicuous colours, often arranged in elegant 
patterns, whilst the females are unadorned. When the sexes 
differ in more important structures, it is the male wliich is 
provided with special sense-organs for discovering the female, 
with locomotive organs for reaching her, and often with 
prehensile organs for holding her. These various structures for 
charming or securing the female are often developed in the male 
during only part of the year, namely the breeding-season. They 
have in many cases Ixjen more or less transferred to the females ; 
and in the latter case they often appear in her as mere rudiments. 
They are lost or never gained by the males after emasculation. 
Generally they are not developed in the male during early 
youth, but appear a short time before the age for reproduction. 
Hence in most cases the young of both sexes resemble each other; 
and the female somewhat resembles her young offspring tiirough- 
out life. In almost every great class a few anomalous cases 
occur, where there has l)een an almost complete transposition of 
the characters proper to the tw’o sexes ; the females assuming 
characters which properly belong to the males. This surprising 
uniformity in the laws regulating the differences l)etween the 
sexes in so many and such widely 6ef»arated classes, is intelligible 
if we admit the action of one common cause, namely sexual 
selection. 

Sexual selection depends on the success of certain individuals 
over others of the same sex, in relation to the propagation of the 
species ; whilst natural selection depends on Die success of both 
sexes, at all ages, in relation to the general conditions of life. 
The sexual struggle is of two kinds ; in the one it is between the 
individuals of the same sex, generally the males, in order to drive 
away or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive ; whilst in 
the other, the struggle is likewise between the individuals of the 
same sex, in order to excite or charm those of the opposite 
sex, generally the females, which no longer remain passive, but 
select the more agreeable partners. This latter kind of selection 
is closely analogous to that which n^an unintenDonally, yet 
effectually, brings to bear on his domesticated producDons, 
when he preserves during a long period the most pleasing or 
useful individuals, without any wish to modify the breed. 

The laws of inheritance determine whether characters gained 
throngh sexual selection by either sex shall be transmitted to the 
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same Bex, or to both ; os well as the age at which they shall be 
developed. It appears that variations arising late in life are 
commonly transmitted to one and the same sex. Variability is 
Mic necessary basis for the action of selection, and is wholly 
independent of it. It follows from this, that variations of the 
same general nature have often been token advantage of and 
accumulated through sexual selection in relation to the propaga- 
tion of the species, as well as through natural selection in 
relation to the general purposes of life. Hence secondary 
sexual characters, when equally transmitted to both sexes can bo 
distinguished from ordinary specific characters only by the light 
of analogy. The modifications acquired through sexual selection 
are often so strongly pronounced that the two sexes have 
frequently been ranked as distinct species, or even as distinct 
genera. Such strongly-marked differences must be in some 
manner highly important ; and we know that they have been 
acquired in some instances at the cost not only of inconvenience, 
but of exposure to actual danger. 

The belief in the power of sexual selection rests chiefly on 
ihe following considerations. Ceitoin characters arc confined 
to one sex; and this alone renders it probable that in most 
(‘ascs they arc connected with the act of reproduction. In 
innumerable instances these characters are fully developed only 
at maturity, and often during only a paid of the year, which 
is always the breeding- season. The males (passing over a few 
exceptional cases) are the more active in courtsliip ; they are the 
l)etter armed, and are rendered the more attractive in various ways. 
It is to he esjxjcially observed that the males display their 
attractions with clalx)rate care in the presence. of the females; 
nud that they rarely or never display them excepting during 
the season of love. It is incredible that all this should be 
purposeless. Lastly we have distinct evidence with some quad- 
rupeds and birds, that the individuals of one sex are capable of 
feeling a strong antipathy or preference for certain individuals 
of the other sex. 

Bearing in mind these facts, and the marked results of man's 
unconscious selection, when applied to domesticated animals and 
cuHivatod plants, it seems to me almost certain that if the 
individuals of one sex were during a long series of generations to 
prefer pairing with certain individuals of tlie other sex, charac- 
terised in some peculiar manner, the offspring w^ould slowly but 
surely become modified in this same manner. I have not 
attempted to conceal that, excepting when the males are more 
numerous than the females, or when polygamy prevails, it is 
doubtful how the more attractive males succe^ in leaving a 
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larger number of offspring to inherit their superiority in orna- 
ments or other charms than the less attractive males; but I 
have shewn that this would probably follow from the females,— 
especially the more vigorous ones, which would be the first to 
breed, — preferring not only the more atti*activc but at the same 
time the more vigorous and victorious males. 

Although we have some positive evidence that birds appre- 
ciate bright and beautiful objects, as with the bower- birds of 
Australia, and although they certainly ai)prociate the power of 
song, yet I fully admit that it is astonishing that the females 
of many birds and some mammals should be endowed with 
sufficient taste to appreciate ornaments, which we have re^ison to 
attribute to sexual selection ; and this is even more astonishing 
in the case of reptiles, fish, and insects. But we really know 
little about the minds of the lower animals. It cannot lx* 
supposed, for instance, that male birds of paradise or ixjacocks 
should take such pains in erecting, spreading, and vibrating 
their beautiful plumes before the femalc.s for no ]>urj)ose. We 
should remember the fact given on excellent authority in a 
former chapter, that several peahens, wlien debarred fiom aw 
admired male, remained widows during a whole season rather 
than pair with another bird. 

Nevertheless I know of no fact in natural history more wonder- 
ful than that the female Argus pheasant should appreciate the 
exquisite shading of the Imll-aud-socket ornaments and the 
elegant x)atterns on the wing-feathers of the male. He who 
thinks that the male was created as he now exists must admit 
that the great plumes, which prevent the wings from Ixjing used 
for flight, and which are displayed during courtshij) and at no 
other time in a manner quite peculiar to this one si)ecics, were 
given to him as an ornament. If so, he must likewise admit that 
the female was created and endowed with the cajmeity of a])i)rc- 
ciating such ornaments. I differ only in the conviction that tin; 
male Argus pheasant acquired his beauty gradually, through the 
preference of the females during many generations for the more 
highly ornamented males ; the CBsthctic capricity of the females 
having been advanced through exercise or habit, just as our own 
taste is gradually improved. In tho male through the fortunate 
chance of a few feathers being left unchanged, we can distinctly 
trace how simple spots with a little fulfous shading on one side 
may have been developed by small steps into the wonderful 
ball-and-socket ornaments; and it is probable that they were 
actually thus developed. 

Everyone who admits the principle of evolution, and yet 
feels great difficulty in admitting that female mammals, birds, 
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reptiloB, and fish, could haire acquired the high taste implied by 
the beauty of the males, and which generally coincides with our 
own standard, should reflect that the nerye-cells of the brain in 
the highest as well as in the lowest members of the Vertebrate 
series, are derived from those of the common progenitor of this 
great Kingdom. For wo can thus see how it has come to pass 
that certain mental feculties, in various and widely distinct 
groups of animals, have been developed in nearly the same 
manner and to nearly the same degree. 

The reader who has taken the trouble to go through the 
several chapters devoted to sexual selection, will be able to 
judge how far the conclusions at which I liave arrived are 
supported by sufficient evidence. If he accepts these conclusions 
he may, I think, safely extend them to mankind ; but it would 
be superfluous here to repeat what I have so lately said on the 
manner in which sexual selection apparently has acted on man, 
both on the male and female side, causing the two sexes to differ 
in l>ody and mind, and the several races to differ from each 
other in various characters, as well as from their ancient and 
lowly-organised progenitors. 

Ho who admits the principle of sexual selection will be led 
to the remarkable conclusion that the nervous system not only 
regulates most of the existing functions of the body, but has 
indirectly influenced the progressive development of varioiis 
bodily structures and of certain mental qualities. Courage, 
pugnacity, perseverance, strength and size of body, weapons of 
all kinds, musical organs, both vocal and instrumental, bright 
colours and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly 
gained by the one sex or the other, through the exertion of 
choice, the influence of love and jealousy, and tke appreciation 
of the beautiful in sound, colour or form ; and th '-so powers of 
the mind manifestly depend on the development of the brain. 

Man sc^ns with scrupulous care the character and pedigree 
of bis horses, cattle, and dogs before he matches them ; but 
when he comes to his o^vn marriage he rarely, or never, takes 
any such care. He is impelled by nearly the same motives as 
the lower animals, when they arc loft to their own free choice, 
though he is in so far superior to them that he highly values 
mental charms and virtues. On the other hand he is strongly 
attracted by mere wealth or rank. Yet ho might by selection do 
something not only for the bodily constitution and frame of his 
offspring, but for their intellectual and moral qualities. Both 
sexes ought to refrain from marriage if they are in any marked 
degree inferior in body or mind ; but such hopes are Utopian and 
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SEXUAL SELECTION IN RELATION TO MONKEYS. 
{Reprinted from Nature, November 2, 187C, p. J8.) 


In the discussion on Sexual Selection in my ' Descent of Man/ 
no case interested and perplexed me so much as the brightly- 
coloured hinder ends and adjoining i>arts of eerhxin monk(\vK. 
As these parts are more brightly coloured in one sex than the 
other, and as they become more brilliant during tlic season of 
love, I concluded that the colours had been gained as a s(*xual 
attraction. I was well aware that I thus laid myself ojwii to 
ridicule; though in fact it is not more surprising that a monkey 
should display his bright-red hinder end than that a jxiacock 
should display his magnificent tail. I had, however, at that 
time no evidence of monkeys exhibiting this part of their bodies 
during their courtship ; and such display in the case of birds 
affords the best evidence that the ornaments of the males are of 
service to them by attracting or exciting the females. I have 
lately read an article by Joh. von Fischer, of Gotha, published 
in ' Der Zoologische Garten/ April 1B7G, on the expression of 
monkeys under various emotions, which is well worthy of study 
by any one interested in the subject, and w hich shows tliat the 
author is a careful and acute observer. In this article there is 
an account of the beliaviour of a young male mandrill w hen he 
first beheld himself in a looking-glass, and it is added, that after 
a time he turned round and presented his red hinder end to the 
glass. Accordingly I wrote to Herr J. von Fischer to ask what 
he supposed was the meaning of this strange action, and he has 
sent me two long letters full of new and curious dehiils, which 
will, I hoi)e, be hereafter published. He says that he was him- 
self at first perplexed by the alx>ve action, and was thus led 
carefully to observe several individuals of various other speejes 
of monkeys, which he has long kept in his house. Ho finds tliat 
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not only the mandrill {Cynocephalti$ mormon) but the drill (C. 
hucophoem) and three other kinds of baboons (C. hamadryas, 
sphinx, and habouin), also Cy nopith ecus niger, and Macacus rhesus 
and nemestrinus, turn this part of their bodies, which in all thes^ 
species is more or less brightly coloured, to him when they ar^ 
pleased, and to other persons as a sort of greeting. He took 
pains to cure a Alaraciis rheitus, which he had kept for five years, 
of this indecorous habit, and at last succeeded. These monkeys 
are particularly apt to act in this manner, grinning at the same 
time, when first introduced to a new monkey, but often also to 
their old monkey friends; and after this mutual display they 
begin to play together. The young mandrill ceased spon- 
taneously after a time to act in this manner towards his master, 
A’on Fischer, but continued to do so towards persons who were 
strangers and to new monkeys. A young Cynvjnthecus niger 
never acted, excepting on one occasion, in this way towards his 
master, but frequently towards strangers, and continues to do so 
up to the present time. From these fiicts Von Fischer concludes 
that the monkeys which behaved in tliis manner before a look- 
ing-glass (viz. the mandrill, drill, Cynopitheem niger, Macacus 
rhesus and nemestrinus) acted as if their reflection were a new 
acquaintance. The mandrill and drill, which have their hinder 
ends especially ornamented, display it even whilst quite young, 
more frequently and more ostentatiously than do the other 
kinds. Next in order comes Cynocephalus hamadryas, whilst the 
other species act in this manner seldomer. The individuals, 
however, of the same species vary in this respect, and some 
which were very shy never displayed their binder ends. It 
deserves especial attention that Von Fischer has never seen any 
species purposely exhibit the hinder part of its body, if not at 
all coloured. This remark applies to many individuals of 
Macacus cynomolgus and Cercocehus radiatus (which is closely 
allied to M, rhesus), to three species of Cercopithecus and several 
American monkeys. The habit of turning the hinder ends as a 
greeting to an old friend or new acquaintance, which seems to 
us so odd, is not really more so than the habits of many 
savages, for instance that of rubbing their bellies with their 
hands, or rubbing noses together. The habit with the 
mandrill and drill seems to be instinctive or inherited, as it was 
followed by very young animals ; but it is modified or guided, 
like so many other instincts, by observation, for Von Fischer 
says that they take pains to make their display fully; and if 
made before two observers, they turn to him who seems to pay 
the most attention. 

With respect to the origin of the habit, Von Fischer remarks 
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that his monkeys like to have their naked hinder ends patted or 
stroked, and that they then grunt with pleasure. They often 
also turn this part of their bodies to other monkeys to have bits 
of dirt picked off, and so no doubt it would be with respect to 
thorns. But the habit with adult animals is connected to a 
certain extent with sexual feelings, for Von Fischer watched 
through a glass door a female CyuvpitUe us niyer, and she 
during siweral days, “ umdrehte und dem Mannchen mit gur- 
gelndeu Tonen die stark gerothete Sitzflache zeigte, was ich 
friiher nie an diesem Thierbemerkt hatte. Bc‘im Anblick dieses 
(iegenstandes erregte sich das Mannchen sichtlich, denn es 
polterte heftig an den Staben, ebenfalls gurgelnde Laute aus- 
stossend.” As all the monkeys which have the hinder parts of 
their Ixxlies more or less brightly coloured live, according to Von 
Fischer, in open rocky places, he thinks that these colours serve 
to render one sex conspicuous at a distance to the other; but, as 
monkeys are such gregarious animals, I should have thought 
that there was no need for the sexes to recognise each other at a 
distance. It seems to me more probable that the bright colours, 
whether on the face or hinder end, or, as in the mandrill, on 
l>oth, serve as a sexual ornament and attraction. Anyhow, as we 
now know that monkeys have the habit of turning their hinder 
ends towards other monkeys, it ceases to l)e at all surprising 
that it should have been this part of their iKxiies which has 
been more or less decorated. The fact that it is only the 
monkeys thus characterised which, as far as at present known, 
act in this manner as a greeting towards other monkeys renders 
it doubtful whether the habit was first acquired from some 
independent cause, and that afterwards the jmrts in question 
were coloured as a sexual ornament ; or whether the colouring 
and the habit of turning round w^ere first acquired througli 
variation and sexual selection, and that afterwards the habit 
was retained as a sign of pleasure or as a greeting, through the 
principle of inherited association. This principle apparently, 
comes into play on many occasions: thus it is generally admitted 
that the songs of birds serve mainly as an attraction during the 
season of love, and that the or great congregations of the 
black grouse, are connected with their courtship ; but the habit 
of singing has been retained by some birds when they feel happy, 
for instance by the common robin, and the habit of congregating 
has been retained by the black grouse during other seasons of 
the year. 

I beg leave to refer to one other point in relation to sexual 
selection. It has been objected that this form of selection, as 
far as the ornaments of the males are concerned, implies tlut all 
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the females within the same district must possess and exercise 
exactly the same taste. It should, however, be observed, in the 
iirst place, tliat altliough the range of variation of a species may 
iKi very large, it is by no means indefinite. I have elsewhere 
given a good instance of this fact in the pigeon, of which there 
are at least a hundred varieties differing widely in their colours; 
and at least a score of varieties of the fowl differing in the same 
kind of way ; but the range of colour in these two species is 
extremely distinct. Therefore the females of natural species 
cannot have an unlimited scope for their taste. In the second 
]>lacc, I presume that no supporter of the principle of sexual 
selection l)elieves that the females select particular points of 
In^auty in the males; they are merely excited or attracted in a 
greater degree by one male than by another, and this seems often 
doj)end, especially with birds, on briilant colouring. Even 
man, excepting ])erhap8 an artist, does not analyse the slight 
differences in the features of the woman whom he may admire, 
on which her beauty doi)euds. The male mandrill has not only 
the liinder end of his body, but his face gorgeously coloured 
and marked with oblitjue ridges, a yellow beard, and other orna- 
ments. We may infer from what we see of the variation of 
animals under domestication, that the above several ornaments 
of the mandrill were graduallyr acquired by one indiridnal vary- 
ing a little in one way, and another individual in another way. 
The males which were the handsomest or the most attractive in 
any manner to the females would pair oftenest, and would leave 
rather more offspring than other males. The offspring of the 
former, althougli variously intercrossed, would either inherit the 
|)eculiarities of their fathers or transmit an increased tendency 
to vary in the same manner. Consequently the whole body of 
males inhabiting the same country would tend from the effects 
of constant intercrossing to become modified almost uniformly, 
but sometimes a little more in one character and sometimes in 
another, though at an extremely slow rate; all ultimately being 
tlius rendered more attractive to the females. The process is 
like that wliich I have called unconscious selection by man, and 
of which I have given several instances. In one country the 
inhabitants value a fleet or light dog or horse, and in another 
country a heavier and more powerful one ; in neither country 
is tliere any selection of individual animals with lighter or 
stronger bodies and limbs ; nevertheless after a considerable lapse 
of time the individuals are found to have been modified in the 
desired manner almost uniformly, though differently in each 
country. In two absolutely distinct countries inhabited by the 
species, the individuals of which can never during long 
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ages have intennigrated and intercrossed, and where, moreover, 
the variations will probably not have been identically tlie same, 
sexnal selection might cause the males to differ. Nor does the 
belief appear to me altogether fanciful that t^ c sets of females, 
surrounded by a very different environment, would be apt to 
acquire somewhat different tastes with respect to form, sound, 
or colour. However this may be, I have given in my * Descent 
of Man* instances of closely-allied birds inhabiting distinct 
countries, of which the young and the females cannot be distin- 
guished, whilst the adult males differ considerably, and this 
may be attributed wdth much probability to the action of sexual 
selection. 
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Abbot, C.y on the battles of seals, 
500. 

Abductor of the fifth metatarsal, 
presence of, in man, 42. 

Abercrombie, Dr., on disease of the 
brain affecting speech, 88. 

Abiponcs, marriage customs of the, 
598. 

Abou-Simbol, caves of, 168. 

Abortion, prevalence of the prattice 
of, 46. 

Abstraction, power of, in animals, 83. 

Acalles, stridulation of, 306. 

Acanthodactylus ca})ensiSy sexual dif- 
ferences of colour in, 357. 

Accentor modularis, 473. 

Acclimatisation, difference of, in dif- 
ferent races of men, 167. 

Achctidse, stridulation of the, 282, 
283, 285 ; rudimentary stridulating 
organs in female, 288. 

Acf/tW sulcatus, elytra of the female, 
276. 

AcomuSt development of spurs in the 
female of, 450. 

Acridiidsc stridulation of the, 282, 
286 ; rudimentary stridulating or- 
gans in female, 288. 

Acromio-basilar muscle, and quad- 
rupedal gait, 42. 

Acting, 178. 

ActinicBf bright colours of, 260. 

Adams. Mr., migration of birds, 108 ; 
intelligence of nut-hatch, 418 ; on 
the Bambycii>a caroltnensisy 461. 

Admiral butterfly, 312. 

Adoption of the young of other ani- 
mals by female monkeys, 70. 

Advancement in the organic scale. 
Von Baer’s deflnition ot, 164. 

Afby, on the difference l^tween the 


skulls of man and the quadrumann, 
149. 

Aesthetic faculty, not highly deve- 
loped in savages, 93. 

Affection, maternal, 70 ; manifestation 
of, by animals, 70; parental and 
filial, partly the result of natural 
selection, i05 ; mutual, of birds, 
410; shewn by birds in confine- 
ment, for certain persons, 411. 

Africa, probably the birthplace of 
man, 155; South, crossed popula- 
tion of, 174 ; South, retention of 
colour by the Dutch in, 193 ; South, 
proportion of the sexes in the but- 
terflies of, 250 ; tattooing practised 
in, 574 ; Northern, coiffure of 
natives of, 575. 

Agassiz, L., on conscience in dogs, 
103; on the coincidence of the 
races of man with zoological pro- 
vinces, 169; on the number of 
species of man, 174; on the court- 
ship of the land-snails, 262 ; on the 
brightness of the colours of male 
Ashes during the breeding season, 
340; on the frontal protuberance 
of the males of OeopAayus and 
Cichkiy 340, 345 ; male Ashes 
hatching ova in their mouths, 345 ; 
sexual differences in colour of chro- 
mids, 345; on the slight sexual 
differences of the South Americans, 
561 ; on the tattooing of the Ama- 
zonian Indians, 576. 

Age, in relation to the transmission 
of chai'acters in birds, 463; va- 
riation in accordance with, in birds. 
484. 

Agelmts phoeniceua, 225, 416. 

Ageronia fenmia^ noise produced by, 
307. 

Agrion^ dimorphism in, 290. 
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Afjrion Kambuni^ sexes of, 290. 

Agrionidtt, difference in the sexes of, 
290. 

Agrotis exclamationiSj 316. 

Ague, tertian, dog suffering from, 8. 

AUhurus polytmus^ young of, 487. 

Ainos, hairiness of the, 500. 

Albino birds, 419. 

Aka torda^ young of, 486. 

Alecs palmata^ 515. 

Alder and Hancock, MM., on the 
Qudi-branch mollusca, 264. 

Allen, J, A., vigour of birds earliest 
hatche<1, 212, 213; effect of dif- 
ference of temperature, light, &c., 
on birds, 225; colours of birds, 
422 ; on the relative size of the 
sexes of CallorhiniLS ursitiiM, 515; 
on the mane of Otaria Jttbata^ 521 ; 
on the p:iiring of seals, 523; on 
sexual differences in the colour of 
bats, 534. 

S., on the habits of Hoplo- 

pierus, 366 ; on the plumes of 
herons, 091 ; on the vernal moult 
of Herodias butbulcus, 393. 

Alligator, courtship of the male, 221, 
351 ; roaring of the male, 567. 

Aniadavat, pugnacity of male, 366. 

Aniadina Lathami^ display of plumage 
by the male, 402. 

castanotis^ display of plumage 

by the male, 402. 

Amazon-s, butterflies of the, 250 ; 
fishes of the, 343. 

America, variation in the skulls of 
aborigines of, 26 ; wide range of 
aborigines of, 169 ; lice of the 
natives of, 170; general beardless- 
ness of the natives of, 560. 

— , North, butterflies of, 250 ; 
Indians of, women a cause of strife 
among the, 561 ; Indians of, their 
notions of female beauty, 577, 
580. 

South, character of the natives 
of, 168 ; population of parts of, 
173; piles of stones in, 179; ex- 
tinction of the fossil horse of, 191 ; 
desert-birds of, 490 ; slight* sexual 
difference of the aborigines of, 561 ; 
prevalence of infanticide in, 592. 

American langoages, often highly 
artiffdal, 91. 

Americans, wide geographical range 


of, 29; native, variability of, 174; 
and negroes, difference of, 197 ; 
nvci'sion of, to hair on the face, 58U. 

AmmophUa^ on the jaws of, 275. 

Atnniotragus trotjclaphus^ hairy fore- 
leg.s of; 531, 533. 

Amphibia, affinity of, to the ganoid 
fishes, 159 ; vocal organs of the, 
566. 

Amphibians, 165, 348 ; breeding 
whilst immature, 485 

AmjiiUoxus^ 159. 

Amphipoda, males sexually mature 
while young, 485. 

Amunoph 111., negro character of 
features of, 168. 

Anal appendages of insects, 275. 

Analogous variation in the plumage of 
birds, 385. 

Atws, 462. 

octtfa, male plumage of, 393. 

boachaSf male plumage of, 393. 

hist/nonica, 484. 

punctata^ 374. 

Awniomus oscitans^ sexes and young 
of, 486 ; white nuptial plumage of, 
492. 

Anatidse, voices of, 374. 

Anaxjuniust differences in the sexes 
of, 290. 

Andaman islanders, susceptible to 
change of climate, 188. 

Andersou, Dr., on the tail of Jfacacus 
brunneus^ 59; the Bufo sVdmmen- 
SIS, 349 ; sounds of Echis carinata^ 
353. 

Andrwna fulvoy 292. 

Anglo-Saxons, estimation of the beard 
among the, 581. 

Animals, domesticated, more fertile 
than wild, 45 ; cruelty of savages 
to, 118; characters common to 
man and, 146 ; domestic, change of 
breeds of, 596. 

Annelida, 264 ; colours of, 265. 

Anobium tesseilatwn, sounds produced 
by, 306. 

Anolis cristatelluSf male, crest of, 354 ; 
pugnacity of the male, 354 ; throat- 
pouch of, 354. 

Anser canadensis, 416. 

cugnoides, 415 ; knob at the base 

of the beak of, 426. 

hyperboreua, whiteness of, 492. 

Antelope, prong-horned, horns of, 234. 
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Antelopcsi, generally polygamous, 217 ; 
horns of, 234, 504 ; canine teetli of 
some male, 502 ; use of horns of 
509 ; dorsal crests in, 530 ; dew- 
laps of, 531 ; winter change of two 
species of, 543 ; peculiar markings 
of, 543. 

Antennae, furnished with cushions in 
the male of Penthe^ 276. 

Anth^um inanioatum^ large male of, 
279. 

Anthocharis cardamines^ 308, 312; 
sexual difference of colour in, 322. 

genutia, 312. 

Sara, 312. 

Anthophora acervorwn^ large male of, 
279. 

retusa^ difference of the sexes in, 

292. 

Anthropidse, 152. 

Anthua, moulting of, 392. 

Antics of birds, 380. 

Antigua, Dr. Nicholson *s observations 
on yellow fever in, 195. 

AntUocapra americana^ horns of, 234, 

504, 507. 

Antilope hezoartica, horned females of, 

505, 506, 507 ; sexual difference in 
the colour of, 535. 

— - Dorcas and cucAore, 504. 

ertchorey horns of, 509. 

montanoy rudimentary canines in 

the young male of, 514. 

nigcTy sing sing y caamOy and gor- 

yon, sexual differences in the colours 
of, 536. 

- oreaSy horns of, 234. 

saiga, polygamous habits of, 217. 

strepaiceroSy horns of, 234. 

— subgutturoaay absence of sub- 
orbital pits in, 529. 

Antipathy, shewn by birds in confine- 
ment, to certain persons, 411. 

Ants, 147 ; largo size of the cerebral 
ganglia in, 54 ; soldier-, large jaws 
of, 63 ; playing together, 69 ; 
memory in, 74 ; intcommunication 
of, by means of the antennae, 89 ; 
habits of, 147; difference of the 
sexes in, 292 ; recognition of each 
other by, after separation, 292. 

White, habits of, 291. 

Anura, 849. 

Apattniat muHebriSy male unknown, 
254 . . 


Apat/tis, difference of the sexes in, 
292. 

Apatura fris, 307, 308. 

Apes, difference of the young, from 
the aJult, 8 ; semi-erect attitude of 
some, 52 ; mastoid processes of, 5B ; 
influences of the jaw-muscles on 
the physiognomy of, 54; female, 
destitute of large canines, 63; 
building platforms, 82; imitative 
faculties of, 129 ; nnthropomor- 
phons, 153 ; probable speedy ex- 
termination of the, 156 ; Gratiolet 
on the evolution of, 177 ; canine 
teeth of male, 502 ; females of 
some, less hairy beneath than the 
males, 601. 

— long-aimed, their mode of pro- 
gression, 52. 

Aphasia, l>r. Bateman on, 88. 

Apis melHfica, large male of, 279. 

Apollo, Greek statues of, 581. 

Apoplexy in Cdius Azara-y 7. 

Appendages, anal, of insects, 276. 

Approbation, influence of the love of, 
109, 116, 131. 

Apros/nictus scapulatuSy 467. 

Apus, proportion of sexes, 255. 

Aquatic birds, frequency of white 
plumage in, 495. 

Aguila chrgsaHoSy 408. 

Arab women, elaborate and peculiar 
coiffure of, 583. 

Arabs, fertility of crosses with other 
races, 171; gashing of cheeks and 
temples among the, 574. 

Arachnida, 272. 

Arakhan, artificial widening of the 
forehead by the natives of, 583. 

Arboricola, young of, 468. 

ArcheopUrgXy 158. 

Arctiidse, coloration of the, 314. 

Ardea asha, rufesoens, and cmrvdea, 
change of colour in, 494, 495. 

caemleay breeding in immature 

plumage, 484. 

gntaris, change of plumage in, 

495. 

herodias, love-gestures of the 

male, 380. 

Indoviciana, age of mature plu- 
mage in, 483; continued growth 
of crest and plumes in the male of, 
485. 

— nyoUcorax, cries of, 368. 

2 E 2 
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, young of, 468. | 

Ardetta^ changes of plumage in, 461. ' 

Argenteuil, 22. ! 

Argus pheasant, 384, 403, 462 ; dis- j 
play of plumage by the male, 398; , 
ocellate*! spots of the, 428 ; grada- 
tion of characters in the, 434. 

Argyll, Duke of, on the physical 
weakness of man, 63; the fashion- 
ing of implements peculiar to man, 

82 ; on the contest in man between 
right and wrong, 125; on the pri- 
mitive civilisation of man, 143 ; on 
the plumage of the male Argus | 
pheasant, 308; on Urosticte Ben^ | 
jatninii 442, 443 ; on the nests of t 
bird.s, 453. 

ArqijnniSj colouring of the lower sur- 
lace of, 314. 

Arhtria epitus, sexual differences in 
the wings of, 277. 

Aristocracy, increased beauty of the, 
58*\ 

Arms, proportions of, in soldiers and 
sailors, 32; direction of the hair on 
the, 151. 

and hands, free use of, indi- 
rectly correlated with diminution 
of canines, 53. 

Arrest of development, 35, 36. 

Arrow-heads, stone, general resem- 
blance of, 179. 

Arrows, ruse of, 179. 

Arteries, variations in the course of 
the, 26, 

Artery, effect of tying, upon the 
lateral channels, 3^ 

Arthropoda, 265. 

Arts practised by savages, 179. 

Ascension, coloured incrur.tation on 
the roeks of, 263. 

Ascidia, affinity of the lancelet to, 
159; tadp<^>le-like larvoc of, 159. 

Ascidians, 262; bright colours of 
some, 260. 

Aslnwtf Asiatic and African species of, 
548. 

temiopusy 548. 

Ass, colour-variations of the, 547. 

AteleSy effects of brandy on an, 7 ; 
absence of the thumb in, 51. 

— beeUebuthy ears of, 15. 

— — marginat^y colour of the ruff 
of, 537 ; hair on the head of, 749. 
Ateuchut, stridalation of, 306. 


AteuchttSy cicntricostUy habits of, 300. 

il/ pioportions of the sexes in, 
254. 

Atf'opus pulsatoriuSy 291. 

Attention, manifestations of, in ani- 
mals, 73. 

Audouin, V., on a hymenopterous pa- 
rasite with a seilentary male, 221. 

Audubon, J. J., on the pinioned goose, 
105; on the speculum o( Mergus 
cwm/laiusy 236 ; on the pugnacity 
of male birds, 362, 366 ; on letrao 
cupiJoy 367 ; on Ardea ngcticoraxy 
368 ; on Stumella ludovidanoy 368 ; 
on the vocal organs of Tetrao 
cupidoy 371; on the drumming of 
the male Tetrao umbelluSy 375; on 
sound.'* produced by the nightjar, 
376 ; on Ardea hernias and Cath^ 
artes jota^ 380 ; on Mimus poly^ 
glottusy 393 ; on display in male 
birds, 394 ; on the spring change of 
colour in some finches, 394 ; recog- 
nition of a dog by a turkey, 412 ; 
selection of mate by female birds, 
416 ; on the turkey, 411, 412, 419 ; 
on variation in the male scarlet 
tanager, 424; on the musk-rat, 
542; on the habits of Pyranfa 
(sstivay 453 ; on local differences in 
the nests of the same species of 
biitD, 456 ; on the habits of wood- 
peckers, 458 ; on BomhyciHa caro- 
linensisy 461 ; on young females of 
lyranga (estiva acquiring male ( ha- 
racters, 462; on the immature 
plumage of thrushes, 464 ; on the 
immature plumage of birds, 465 et 
sep ; on birds breeding in immature 
plumage, 484; on the growth of 
the crest and plumes in the male 
A rdea ludovicianay 485 ; on the 
change of colour in some species of 
ArdeOy 494 

Audubon and Bachman, H.M., on 
squirrels fighting, 500 ; on the 
Canadian lynx, 521. 

Aughey, Prof., on rattlesnakes, 353. 

Austen, N.L, on Afwlis cristatelluSy 
354. 

Australia, not the birthplace of man, 
155 ; half-castes killed by the 
natives of, 170 ; lice of the nativee 
of, 170; prevalence of female iifc- 
lanticide in, 592. 
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Australia, South, variation in the 
skulls of aborigines of, 26. 

Australians, colour of newborn chil- 
dren of, 557 ; relative height of the 
sexes of, 559 ; women a cause of 
war among the, 5C1. 

Axis deer, sexual difference in the 
colour of the, 5.37. 

Aymaras, measurements of the, 34; 
no grey hair among the, 559 ; 
hairlessness of the face in the, 561 ; 
long hair of the, 580. 

Azam, on the proportion of meL and 
women among the Guaranys, 244 ; 
on Palam^a comuta^ 366 ; on the 
beards of the Guaranys, 561 ; on 
strife for women among the Guanas, 
561 ; on infanticide, 577, 592 ; on 
the eradication of the eyebrows and 
eyelashes by the Indians of Para- 
guay, 580 ; on jwlyandry among 
the Guanas, 593; celibacy unknown 
among the savages of South Ame- 
rica, 594 ; on the freedom of 
divorce among the Charruas, 598. 

B. 

Babbage, C., on the greater jiroportion 
of illegitimate female births, 244. 

Babirusa, tusks of the, 518. 

Baboon, revenge in a, 69 ; rage ex- 
cited in, by reading, 71 ; m.auifes- 
tation of memory by a, 74; em- 
ploying a mat for shelter against 
the sun, 82 ; protected from punish- 
ment by its companions, 103. 

, Cai)e, mane of the male, 521 ; 
Hamadryos, mane of the male, 
521. 

Baboons, effects of intoxicating li- 
quors on, 7 ; ears of, 15 ; diversity 
of the mental faculties in, 27 ; bands 
of, 50 ; habits of, 51 ; variability 
of the tail in, 58 ; manifest^ition of 
maternal affection by, 70; using 
stones and sticks as wea)>ons, 81 ; 
co-operation of, 101 ; silence of, on 
plundering expeditions, 104; ap- 
parent polygamy of, 217 ; poly- 
gamous and social habits of, 590. 

Bachman, Dr., on the fertility of mu- 
lattoes, 171. 

Baer, K. E. von, on embryonic deve- 
loptyent, 9. 


Bagehoi, W., on the social virtues 
among primitive men, 117 ; slavery 
formerly beneficial, 117 ; on the 
value of obedience, 130 ; on human 
progress, 132 ; on the persistence 
of savage tribes in classical timas, 
183. 

Bailly, E. M., on the mode of fighting 
of the Italian buffalo, 508 ; on the 
fighting of stags, 510. 

Bain, A., on the sense of duty, 98 ; 
aid springing from sympathy, 103 ; 
on the basis of sympathy, 106; on 
love of approb;ition, &c., 109 ; on 
the idea of beauty, 584. 

Baird, W,, on a difference in colour 
between the males and females of 
some Entozoa, 260. 

Baker, Mr., observation on the ]>ro- 
portioQ of the sexes in pheasant- 
chicks, 247. 

, Sir S., on the fondness of the 

Arabs for discordant music, 380 ; on 
sexual dillerence in the colours ot' 
an antelope, 536 ; on the elephant 
and rhinoceros attacking white or 
grey horses, 540 ; on the disfigure- 
ments practised by the negroes, 
541 ; on the gashing of the cheeks 
and temples practised in Arab 
countries, 574 ; on the coiffure of 
the North Africans, 575 ; on the 
perforation of the lower lip by tiu* 
women of Latooka, 575 ; on the 
distinctive characters of the coiffure 
of central African tribes, 576 ; ci. 
the coiffure of Arab women, 584. 

“Balz ” of the Black-cock, 363, 405. 

Bantam, Sebright, 211, 238. 

Banteng, horns of, 505 ; sexual dif- 
ferences in the colours of the, 536. 

Banyal, colour of the, 579. 

Barbarism, primitive, of civilised 
nations, 143. 

Barbs, filamentous, of the feathers, 
in certain birds, 385, 430. 

Barrago, F., on the Simian resem- 
blances of man, 3. 

Barr, Mr., on sexual preference in 
dogs, 524. 

Barrington, Daines, on the language 
of birds, 86 ; on the clucking of 
the hen, 368 ; on the object of the 
•ong of birds, 369 ; on the singing 
of female bii-ds, 370* on birda 
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acquiring the songs of other birds, 
370 ; on the muscles of the larynx 
in song birds, 371 ; on the want of 
the power of song by female birds, 
450. 

Barrow, on the widow-bird, 403. 

Bartels, Dr., supernumerary mammae 
in men, 37. 

Bartlett, A. D., period of hatching of 
birds* eggs, 165 ; on the tragopan, 
220; on the development of the 
spurs in CrossoptUon auritum^ 236 ; 
on the fighting of the males of 
Plectropterus gairtbensis^ 364; on 
the knot, 391 ; on display in male 
birds, 394 ; on the display of plu- 
mage by the male Polffplectron^ 
396 ; on CrossoptUon aunt’>m and 
Phnsianus Waliichiif 400 ; on the 
habits of Lopkophorus, 420 ; on the 
colour of the mouth in Buceros 
bicomis^ 426 ; on the incubation of 
the cassowary, 478; on the Cape 
Buffalo, 508; on the use of the 
horns of antelopes, 509 ; on the 
fighting of male wart-hogs, 520 ; 
on Ammotragus tragelaphuSy 531 ; 
on the colours of Cercopithecus 
cephxtt^ 537 ; on the colours of the 
faces of monkeys, 550 ; on the 
naked surfaces of monkeys, 600. 

Bartram, on the courtship of the 
male alligator, 351. 

Basque language, highly artificial, 91. 

Bate, C. S., on the superior activity 
of male Crustacea, 221 ; on the 
proportions of the sexes in crabs, 
2 35; on the chelae of Crustacea, 
266 ; on the relative size of the 
sexes in Crustacea, 268; on the 
colours of Crustacea, 270. 

Bateman, Dr., tendency to imitation 
in certain diseased states, 72; on 
Aphasia, 88. 

Bates, H. W., on variation in the 
form of the head of Amazonian 
Indians, 28 ; on the proportion of 
the sexes among Amazonian but- 
terflies, 250 ; on sexual differences 
in the wings of butterflies, 277; 
on the field - cricket, 283; on 
Pprofiea pulcherrimus, 294 ; on the 
horns of Lamellicom beetles, 295, 
297; on the colours of Epicalks^ 
dbc., 309 ; on the coloration of 


tropical butterflies, 311 ; on the 
variability of Papilio Seiostris and 
ChildrencB^ 320; on male and fe- 
male butterflies inhabiting different 
stations, 321 ; on mimicry, 323 ; 
on the caterpillar of a 6/Atnx, 325 ; 
on the vocal organs of the um- 
brella-bird, 374; on the toucans, 
492 ; on Brachyurus calvuSy 550. 

Batokas, knocking out two upper in- 
cisors, 575. 

Batrachia, 349; eagerness of male, 

221 . 

Bats, scent-glands, 529; sexual dif- 
ferences in the colour of, 534 ; fur 
of male frugivorous, 534. 

Battle, law of, 144; among beetles, 
299 ; among birds, 360 ; among 
mammals, 500 et seq . ; in man, 
561. 

Beak, sexual difference in the forms of 
the, 359 ; in the colour of the, 383. 

Beaks, of binls, bright colours of, 491. 

Beard, development of, in man, 557 ; 
analogy of the, in man and the 
quadrumana, 558 ; variation of the 
development of the, in different 
races of men, 559; estimation of, 
among bearded nations, 581 ; pro- 
bable origin of the, 602. 

, in monkeys, 150 ; of mammals, 

531. 

Beautiful, taste for the, in birds, 410; 
in the quadrumana, 540. 

Beauty, sense of, in animals, 92 ; ap- 
preciation of, by birds, 413 ; in- 
fluence of, 573, .576 ; variability of 
the standard of, 596. 

Beavan, Lieut, on the development 
of the horns in Certus Eldiy 234. 

Beaver, instinct and intelligence of 
the, 67, 68 ; voice of the, 527 ; 
castoreum of the, 529. 

Beavers, battles of male, 500. 

Bechstein, on female bii*d8 choosing 
the best singers among the males, 
368 ; on rivalry in song-birds, 369 ; 
on the singing of female birds, 370 ; 
on birds acquiring the songs of 
other birds, 370; on pairing (he 
canary and siskin, 415; on a sub- 
variety of the monk pigeon, 427 ; 
on spurred hens, 449. 

Beddoe, Dr., on causes of difference m 
stature, 31. t 
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Bee-cater, 371. 

Bees, 99; pollen-baskets and stings 
of, 63; destruction of drones and 
queens by, 106 ; female, secondary 
.sexual characters of, 208 ; propor- 
t'wn of seies, 254; difference of 
the sexes in colour and sexual 
selection, 292. 

lieetle, luminous larva of a, 277. 

Beetles, 294 ; size of the cerebral 
ganglia in, 54; dilatation of the 
fore tarsi in male, 275 ; blind, 294 ; 
stridulation of, 301. 

Belgium, ancient inhabitants of, 182. 

Bell, Sir C., on emotional muscles in 
man, 3; “snarling muscles,” 41; 
on the hand, 51. 

, T., on the numerical proportion 

of the sexes in moles, 247 ; on the 
newts, 348 ; on the croaking of the 
frog, 350 ; on the difference in the 
coloration of the sexes in Zootjca 
vivijjara^ 357 ; on moles fighting, 
500. 

Ih'll-bird, sexual difiercncc in the 
colour of the, 389. 

Bell-birds, colours of, 492. 

Belt, Mr., on the nakedness of tropical 
mankind, 57 ; on a spider-monkey 
and eagle, 102; habits of ants, 147 ; 
Lampyridsp distasteful to mammals, 
277 ; mimicry of LepUilideSy 325 ; 
colours of Nicaraguan frogs, 349; 
display of humming-birds, 443; on 
the toucans, 492; protective co- 
louring of skunk, 543. 

Benevolence, manifested by birds, 
411. 

Bennett, A. W., attachment of mated 
birds, 411 ; on the habits of Dro- 
tmua ifToraimy 478. 

, Dr., on birds of paradise, 

396. 

Berbers, fertility of crosses with 
other races, 171. 

liernida aniarctica colours of, 492. 

Bernicle gander pairing with a Canada 
goose, 414. 

Bert, M., crustaceans distinguish 
colours, 271. 

Bertillon, M., arrested development 
and polydactylism, 37. 

Bettoni, L, on local differences in 
the nests of Italian birds, 456. 

Boyl^ M., SCO Bombet. 


Bhoteas, colour of the beard in, 558. 

BhringOy disciform tail-feathers of, 
392. 

Bianconiy Prof., on structures as ex- 
plained through mechanical prin- 
ciples, 24. • 

BihiOy sexual dificrcnces in the genus, 

280 . 

Bichat, on beauty, 585. 

Bickes, proportion of sexes in man, 
243. 

Bile, coloured, in many animals, 261. 

Bimana, 149. 

Birds, imitations of the songs of other 
birds by, 73 ; dreaming, 74 ; killed 
by telegraph wires, 80; language 
of, 80 ; sense of l^auty in, 92 ; 
pleasure of, in incubation, 105; 
male, incubation by, 1 63 ; and rep- 
tiles, alliance of, 165 ; sexual dif- 
ferences in the beak of Mune, 208 ; 
migratory, arrival of the male be- 
fore the female, 212; apparent 
relation between polygamy and 
marked sexual differences in, 220; 
monogamous, becoming polygamous 
under domestication, 220 ; eager- 
ness of male in pursuit of the fe- 
male, 221 ; wild, numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in, 247 ; secondary 
sexual characters of, 358 ; differ- 
euce of size iu the sexes of, 362; 
fights of male, witnessed by females, 
367 ; display of male, to captivate 
the females, 3G7 ; close attention 
of, to the songs of others, 368 ; ac- 
quiring the song of their foster- 
parents, 370 ; brilliant, rarely good 
8ongstei*8, 371 ; love - antics and 
dances of, 380 ; coloration of, 385 
et scq. ; moulting of, 390 et $eq. ; 
unpaired, 407 ; male, singing out 
of season, 400 ; mutual affection of, 
410 ; in confinement, distinguish 
persons, 411; hybrid, production 
of, 414; Albino, 419; European, 
number of species of, 422; varia- 
bility of, 422 ; geograjjhical distri- 
bution of colouring, 422 ; gradation 
of secondary sexual characters in, 
430; obscurely coloured, building 
concealed nests, 454 ; young female, 
acquiring male characters, 462; 
breeding in immature plumage 
484; moulting of, 484; aquatic, 
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frequency of white plumage in, 
493 ; vocal courtship of, 567 ; 
nak^ skin of the head and neck in, 
601. 

Birgus latrOy habits of, 270. 

Birkbeck, Mr., on the finding of new 
mates by golden eagles, 408. 

Birthplace of man, 155. 

Births, numerical proportions of the 
sexes in, in animals and man, 215, 
216; male and female, numerical 
proportion of, in England, 242. 

Bischoff, Prof., on the agreement be- 
tween the brains of man and of the 
orang, 6 ; figure of the embryo of 
the dog, 10; on the convolutions 
of the brain in the human foetus, 
11 ; on the difference between the 
skulls of man and the quadrumana, 
149 ; resemblance between the ape*s 
and man’s, 200. 

Bishop, J., on the vocal organs of 
frogs, 350 ; on the voc^il organs of 
corvine birds, 370 ; on the trachea 
of the Merganser^ 374. 

Bison, American, co-operation of, 101 ; 
mane of the male, 521. 

Bitterns, dwarf, coloration of the 
sexes of, 461. 

Bizmra lobata^ musky odour of the 
male, 359 ; large size of male, 362. 

Blackbird, sexual differences in the, 
219; proportion of the sexes in 
the, 248 ; acquisition of a song by, 
370; colour of the beak in the 
sexes of the, 383, 491 ; pairing | 
with thrush, 414 ; colours and 
nidification of the, 455 ; young of 
the, 487 ; sexual difference in colo- 
ration of the, 491. 

Black-buck, Indian, sexual difference 
in the colour of the, 535. 

Blackcap, arrival of the male, before 
the female, 212; young of the, 
487. 

Black-cock, polygamous, 219; pro- 
portion of the sexes in the, 248 ; 
pugnacity and love-dnnee of the, 
.'363 ; call of the, 375 ; moulting of 
the, 392; duration of the court- 
ship of the, 405; and pheasant, 
hybrids of, 414; sexual difference 
in coloration of the, 491 ; crimson 
eye-cere of the, 491. 

Blncklock, Dr., on music, 572. 


Black-grouse, characters of young, 
465, 471. 

Blackwall, J., on the speaking of the 
magpie, 90; on the desertion of 
their young by swallows, 108 ; on 
the superior activity of male spiders, 
221 ; on the proportion of the 
sexes in spiders, 254; on sexual 
variation of colour in spiders, 272 ; 
on m.sle spiders, 272. 

Bladder-nose Seal, hood of the, 528. 

Blaine, on the affections of dogs, 
523. 

Blair, Dr., on the relative liability of 
Europeans to yellow fever, 194. 

Blake, C. C., on the jaw from La 
Naulette, 40. 

Blakiston, Capt., on the American 
snipe, .377 ; on the dnnees of Tetrao 
j'hasiaiiellusj 381. 

Blasius, Dr., on the species of Euro- 
pean birds, 422. 

BU^ius tauruSy hornlike processes of 
mule, 299. 

Bleeding, tendency to profuse, 237. 

Blcnkiroo, Mr., on sexual preference 
in honses, 524. 

Blennies, cre.st developed on the head 
of male, during the breeding sea- 
son, .338. 

BleVtisa multipunctata^ stridulation 
of, 302. 

Bloch, on the proportions of the sexes 
in fishes, 249. 

Blood, arterial, red colour of, 201. 

pheasant, number of spurs in, 

364. 

Bluebreost, red-throated, sexual dif- 
ferences of the, 472. 

Blumenbachy on Man, 28; on the 
large size of the nasal cavities in 
American aborigines, 34; on the 
position of m.an, 149 ; on the num- 
ber of species of man, 174. 

Blyth, E., on the structure of the 
hand in the species of ffylobateSj 
51 ; observations on Indian crows, 
102; on the development of the 
horns in the Koodoo and Eland an- 
telo|)e8, 234; oo the pugnacity of the 
males of Qallinula cristatOy 360 ; on 
the presence of spurs in the female 
Euplocamus erythrophthahnWy 364 ; 
on the pugnacity of the amadavat, 
366 ; on the spoonbill, 374 ; pn the 
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moulting of AnthuSy 392 ; on the 
moulting of bustards, plovers, and 
Oallus bankivQy 392 ; on the Indian 
honey-bussard, 424 ; on sexual dif- 
ferences in the colour of the eyes 
of hornbilis, 425 ; on Orioius me~ 
lanooephaluSy 460; on Palaomis 
javanicuSy 461; on the genus Ar- 
dettay 461 ; on the peregnne falcon, 
461 ; on young female birds acquir- 
ing male characters, 461 ; on the 
immature plumage of birds, 465; 
on representative s}>ecies of birds, 
468 ; on the young of Tumiry 476; 
on anomalous young of Zanius 
ru/us and Columbus glacuUiSy 482 ; 
on the sexes and young of the spar- 
rows, 483 ; on dimorphism in some 
herons, 484 ; on the ascertainment 
of the sex of nestling bullfinches 
by {lulling out breast-feathers, 484 ; 
on orioles breeding in immature 
plumage, 484; on the sexes and 
young of Bupkus and AnastomuSy 
486; on the young of the black- 
cap and blackbird, 487 ; on the 
young of the stonechat, 487; on 
the white plumage of Anastumusy 
493 ; on the horns of Bovine ani- 
mals, 505 ; on the horns of AntUoi-e 
bezoartica, 507 ; on the mode of 
fighting of Vvis cyclocerosy 508; 
on the voice of the Gibbons, 527 ; 
on the crest of the male wild goat, 
531; on the colours of Portax 
pictUy 535 ; on the colours of Anti^ 
lo})e bezoarticOy 536 ; on the colour 
of the Axis deer, 536 ; on sexual 
difference of colour in J/ylobates 
ftoolocky 537 ; on the hog-deer, 546 ; 
on the beard and whiskers in a 
monkey becoming white with age, 
559. 

Boar, wild, polygamous in India, 217 ; 
use of the tusks by the, 513 ; fight- 
ing of, 518. 

BoaHman, Mr., Albino birds in U. S., 
419. 

Boitard and Corbid, MM., on the 
transmis-sion of sexual peculiarities 
in pigeons, 230 ; on the antipathy 
shewn by some female pigeons to 
certain males, 418. 

Bold, Mr., on the singing of a sterile 
hybrid canary, 369. 


Bombet, on the variability of the 
standard of beauty in Europe, 596. 

Bombusy difference of the sexes in, 
292. 

Bombycidse, coloration of, 313 ; pair- 
ing of the, 318 ; colours of, 318. 

Bombycilla carolinensisy red appenff* 
ages of, 461. 

Bombyx cynthiOy 278; proportion of 
the sexes in, 250, 253 ; pairing of, 
318. 

monl^ difference of size of the 

male and female cocoons of, 278 ; 
pairing of, 318. 

Pemyiy proportion of sexes of, 

253. 

Tamamaiy 278 ; M. Personnat on, 

251 ; proportion of sexes of, 253. 

Bonaparte, 0. L., on the call-notes of 
the wild turkey, 375. 

Bond, F., on the finding of new mates 
by crows, 408. 

Bone, implements of, skill displayed 
in making, 49. 

Boner, C., on the transfer of male 
characters to an old female chamois, 
504; on the habits of stags, 515 ; 
on the ]>airing of red deer, 522. 

Bones, increase of, in length and 
thickness, when carrying a greater 
W’ eight, 32. 

Bonizzi, P., difference of colour in 
sexes of pigeons, 230. 

Bonnet monkey, 151. 

Bonwick, J., extinction of Tasma- 
nians, 183, 184. 

Boomerang, 145. 

Borens hyemalisy scarcity of the male, 

254. 

Bory St. Vincent, on the number of 
species of man, 174 ; on the colours 
of Labrus pavoy 342. 

Bos ctniscuSy 505. 

gaumsy horns of, 505. 

— > moschatuSy 529. 

« ■ ,.,■■■ primigeniusy 501. 

sondaicusy horns of, 505 ; colours 

of, 536. 

Botocudos, 144; mode of life of, 197 ; 
disfigurement of the ears and lower 
lip of the, 575. 

Boucher de Perthes, J. C. dc, on the 
antiquity of man, 2. 

Bourbon, proportion of the sexes in a 
species of Pavilto from, 850. 

2 E 3 
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Bounen, on the marriage-customs of 
the savages of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, 598. 

liovidae, dewlaps of, 531. 

Bower-birds, 408 ; habits of the, 381 ; 
ornament^ playing-places of, 92, 
413. 

Bows, use of, 179. | 

Brachycephalic structure, possible 
explanation of, 58. 

lirachyura, 288. 

Jh'ochyums co/rtw, scarlet face of, 
550. 

Bradley, Mr., abductor ossis metatarsi 
quinti in man, 42. 

Brain, of roan, agreement of the, with 
that of lower animals, 6; convolu- 
tions of, in the human foetus, 11; 
influence of develojimcnt of mental 
faculties ujwn the size of the, 54; 
influence of the development of, on | 
the spinal column and skull, 55 
larger in .some existing mammals 
than in their tertiary prototypes, 

81 ; relation of the development of 
the, to the progress of language, 

87 ; disease of the, aflecting speech, 
88 ; diflerence in the convolutions 
of, in difierent races of men, 167 ; 
supplement on, by Prof. Huxley, 
199; development of the gyri and 
sulci, 204. 

Brakenridge, Dr., on the influence of 
climate, 32. 

Brandt, A., on hairy men, 19. 

Braubach, Prof., on the quasi-religious 
feeling of a dog towards his master, 
98 ; on the self-restraint of dogs, 
lu3. 

Brauer, F., on dimorphism in Ncuro- 
themis^ 291. 

Brazil, skulls found in caves of, 168 ; 
population of, 173 ; compression of 
the nose by the natives of,- 583. 

Break between man and the apes, 
156. 

Bream, proportion of the sexes in the, 
249. 

Breeding, age of, in birds, 484. 

season, sexual characters making 
their appearance in the, in birds, 
390. 

Brehm, on the effects of intoxicating 
liquors on monkeys, 7 ; on the 
recognition of women by male Cyno* 


cephali, 8 ; on the diversity of the 
mental faculties of monkeys, 27 ; 
on the habits of baboons, 51 ; on 
revenge taken by monkeys, 69; on 
manifestations of maternal affection 
by monkeys and baboons, 70 ; on 
the instinctive dread of monkeys 
for serpents, 71; on the use of 
stones as missiles by baboons, 81 : 
on a baboon using a mat for shelter 
from the sun, 82 ; on the signal- 
cries of monkeys, 87 ; on sentinels 
posted by monkeys, 101; on co-ope- 
ration of animals, 101 ; on an eagle 
attacking a young Ccrvo/nthecii^y 
101 ; on baboons in conlinerocnt pro- 
tecting one of their number from 
punishment, 103; on the habits 
of baboons when plundering, 104; 
on ]K>lygamy in Cynocephalus and 
Cc6tw, 217 ; on the numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes in birds, 247 ; on 
the love-dunce of the black-cock, 
363; on Palamedea comutay 366; 
on the habits of the Black-grouse, 
386 ; on sounds produced by birds 
of paradise, 376 ; on assemblages of 
gnmse, 405; on the finding of new 
mates by birds, 409 ; on the fight- 
ing of wild hoars, 518 ; on the 
habits of Cynocepitalus hamadryaSj 
590. 

I Brent, Mr., on the courtship of fowls, 

1 417. 

j Breslau, numerical proportion of male 
and female births in, 243. 

Bridgman, l.aura, 88. 

Brimstone butterfly, 312 ; sexual dif- 
ference of colour in the, 322. 

British, ancient, tattooing practised 
by, 574, 

Broca, Prof., on the occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the 
human humerus, 22 ; anthrojx)- 
morphous apes more bipedal than 
quadrupedal, 53; on the capacity of 
Parisian skulls at different periods, 
55; comparison of modern and 
mediasval skulls, 55; on tails of 
quadrupeds, 58 ; on the influence of 
natural selection, 61 ; on hybridity 
in man, 170; on human remains 
from Les Eyzies, 181 ; on the cause 
of the difference between Europeans 
and Hindoos, 192. 
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Brodie, Sir B., on the origin of the 
moral sense in man, 98. 

Bronn, H. G., on the copulation of 
insects of distinct species, 275. 

Bronze period, men of, in Europe, 
128. 

Brown, R., sentinels of seals generally 
females, 100; on the battles of 
seals, 500; on the narwhal, 502; 
on the occasional absence of the 
tusks in the female walrus, 502 ; 
on the bladder-nose seal, 528; on 
the colours of the sexes in Phoca 
Grccnlandica, 535 ; on the appre. 
ciafion of music by seals, 569; on 
plants used as love-philters, by 
North American women, 577. 

Brown, Dr. Crichton, injury to infants 
during parturition, 244. 

lirown-Sequard, Dr., on the inheri- 
tance of the effects of operations by 
guinea-pigs, 60, 603, 

Bruce, on tlie use of the elephanCs 
tu.>ks, 507. 

Brulerie, P. de la, on the habits of 
Atencfins cicatricosus, 300 1 on the 
stridulation of AfcucAws, 306. 

Brfinnith, on the jded ravens of the 
Eeroe islands, 424. 

Bryant, Dr., preference of tame pigeon 
for wild mute, 418, 

— , Capt, on the courtship of 
Cailorhinus ursinusj 522, 

BuJxis bison, thoracic projection of, 
298. 

Bucephalus capensis, difference of the 
sexes of, in colour, 351. 

Buceros, nidification and incubation of, 
454. 

bicomis, sexual differences in the 

colouring of the casque, beak, and 
mouth in, 425, 

— corrugatu9f sexual differences in 
the beak of, 383. 

Bdchner, L., on the origin of man, 
3 ; on the use of the human foot ns 
a prehensile organ, 52 ; on the mode 
of progression of the apes, 52 ; on 
want of self-consciousness, &c., in 
savages, 83. 

Bucholz., Dr., quarrels of chamteleona, 
357. 

Buck land, F., on the numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes in rats, 247 ; 
on the proportion of the sexes in 


the trout, 249 ; on Chimosra moti- 
strosa, 338. 

Bucklund, W., on the complexity of 
crinoids, 91. 

Buckler, W., proportion of sexes of 
Lepidoptera reared by, 253. ^ 

Buckinghamshire, numerical propor- 
tion of ma le and female births in, 242. 

Bucorax abyssinicus, inflation of the 
neck-wattle of the male during 
courtship, 383. 

Budytes Paiiy 212. 

Buffalo, Cape, 508. 

, Indian, horns of the, 505. 

, Italian, mode of fighting of the, 

508. 

Buffon, on the number of species of 
man, 174. 

Bufo sikimmensis, 349. 

Bugs, 281. 

Buist, R., on the proportion of the 
sexes in salmon, 249 ; on the pug- 
nacity of the male salmon, 332. 

Bulbul, pugnacity of the male, 360 ; 
display of under tail-coverts by the 
male, 402. 

Bull, mode of fighting of the, 508 ; 
curled frontal hair of the, 531. 

Buller, Dr., on the Huia, 208 ; the 
attachment of birds, 410. 

Bullfinch, sexual differences in the, 
219; piping, 369; female, singing 
of the, 370 ; courtship of the, 401 ; 
widowed, finding a new mate, 408 ; 
attacking a reed-bunting, 412; 
nestling, sex ascertained by pulling 
out breast-feathers, 484, 

Bullfinches distinguishing persons, 
412; rivalry of female, 420. 

Bulls, two young, attacking an old 
one, 101 ; wild, battles of, 501. 

Bull-trout, male, colouring of, during 
the breeding season, 340. 

Bunting, reed, head feathers of the 
male, 402 ; attacked by a bullfinch, 
412. 

Buntings, characters of young, 464. 

Buphus coromandusy sexes and young 
of, 486 ; change of colour in, 494, 
495. 

Burchell, Dr., ou the zebra, 545 ; on 
the extravagance of a bush woman 
in adorning herself, 577 ; celibacy 
unknown among the savages of 
South Africa, 594; on the mar- 
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riage-Kiustoms of the Bush women, 
598. 

Burke, on the number of species of 
man, 174. 

Burmese, colour of the beard in, 558. 

Burton, Capt., on negro ideas of 
female beauty, 579 ; on a universal 
ideal of beauty, 582. 

Bushmen, 64. 

Bushwoman, extravagant ornamenta- 
tion of a, 577. 

Bush women, hair of, 167; marriage- 
cnsioms oi, otf«. 

Busiara, tnroat-pouch of the male, 
373 ; humming noise produced by a 
male, 377 ; Indian, ear-tufts of, 384. 

Bastards, occurrence of sexual dif- 
ferences and of polygamy among 
the. 219 ; love-gestures of the male, 
380 ; double moult in, 390, 392. 

Butler, A. G., on sexual differences in 
the wings of Aricori^ 277 ; 

courtship of butterflies, 307 ; on 
the colouring of the sexes in 
species of Thecla^ 310; on the re- 
semblance of Iphias glaucippe to a 
leaf, 313 ; on the rejection of cer- 
tain moths and caterpillars by 
lizards and frogs, 326. 

Butterfly, noise produced by a, 307 ; 
Emperor, 307, 308 ; meadow brown, 
instability of the ocellated spots of, 
428. 

Butterflies, proportion of the sexes in, 
250 ; forelegs atrophied in some 
male, 277 ; sexual difference in the 
neuration of the wings of, 277 ; 
pugnacity of male, 307 ; protective 
resemblances of the lower surface 
of, 311; display of the wings by, 
314; white, alighting upon bits of 
paper, 317 ; attracted by a dead 
specimen of the same species, 317 ; 
courtship of, 317 ; male and female, 
inhabiting different stations, 321. 

Buxton, C., observations on macaws, 
102; on an instance cf benevolence 
in a parrot, 411. 

Bnzxard, Indian honey-, variation in 
the crest of, 424. 

0 . 

Cabbage butterflies, 812. 

Cachalot, large head of the male, 502. 


Cadences, musical, perception of, by 
animals, 5G9. 

Cfficum, 20 ; large, in the early pro- 
genitors of man, 160. 

Cairina moschata^ pugnacity of the 
male, 362. 

Californian Indians, decrease of, 258. 

Callianassaj chela; of, figured, 267 

Callidryas^ colours of sexes, 318. 

Callionymus lyra^ characters of the 
male, 33.5. 

Callorhinus ursinas, relative size of 
the sexes of, 515 ; courtship of, 
522. 

Ctilotcs maria^ 358. 

nigrilabris, sexual difference in 

the colour of, 357. 

Cambridge, 0. Pickard, on the sexes 
of spiders, 255 ; on the size of male 
XephiUiy 273. 

Camel, canine teeth of male, 502, 
514. 

Campbell, J., on the Indian elephant. 
218 ; on the proportion of male 
and female births in the harems of 
Siam, 245. 

Campyloptcnis hemHeucu)^, 248. 

Canaiics distinguishing persons, 412 

Canary, iwlygamy of the, 220 ; change 
of plumage in, after moulting, 238 ; 
female, selecting the best singing 
male, 268; sterile hybrid, singing 
of a, 369; female, singing of the, 
370; selecting a greenfinch, 415; 
and siskin, pairing of, 415. 

Canestrini, G., on rudimentary cha- 
racters and the origin of roan, 3 ; 
on rudimentary characters, 1 1 ; on 
the movement of the ear in man, 
14 ; on the variability of the ver- 
miform nppend.age in man, 21; on 
the abnormal division of the malar 
bone in man, 39 ; on abnormal con- 
ditions of the human uterus, 39; 
on the persistence of the frontal 
suture in man, 39 ; on the propor- 
tion of the sexes in silk-moths, 250, 
251 ; secondaiy sexual characters 
of spiders, 272. 

Cancer paguruSf 266. 

Canfield, Dr., on the horns of the 
Antilocapra 234. 

Canine teeth in man, 46 ; diminution 
of, in man, 53 ; diminution of, in 
horses, 58; disappearance of, in 
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male rnmiiiaiitSy 53 ; large, in the 
•nrlj progenitors of man, 160. 

Canines, and horns, inverse develop* 
meot of, 514. 

Canoes, use of, 48, 180. 

Cantharis^ dilTereuce of colour in the 
sexes of a species of, 294. 

Cantharus lincatuSj 341. 

Capercailzie, polygamous, 219 ; pro- 
portion of the sexes in the, 248 ; 
pugnacity of the male, 363 ; pairing 
of the, 367 ; autumn meetings of 
the, 370; call of the, 375; dura- 
tion of the courtship of, 405; beha- 
viour of the female, 419; inconve- 
nience of black colour to the female, 
444 ; sexual difference in the colora- 
tion of the, 491 ; crimson eye-cere 
of the male, 491. 

Capitonid.T, colours and nidiheation of 

the, 455. 

Cajtra (vgaffru^^ 508; crest of the 
male, 631 ; sexual difference in the 
colour of, 636. 

Capreolus Sibific»8 subecaudattis^ 542. 

Caprice, common to man and animals, 
93. 

CaprhmilguSt noise made by the males 
of some species of, with their 
wings, 376. 

— — • virginianusj pairing of, 366. 

Carabida;, 302. 

Carbonnier, on the natural hi.<(toi*y of 
the pike, 249 ; on the relative size 
of the sexes in hshes, 336 ; court- 
ship of Chinese Macropus, 341. 

CanineuteSf sexual difference of 
colour in, 457. 

Carcinus mcenaSy 268, 269. 

Cardinalis virginianuSy 225. 

Carduelis eleganSy sexual differences of 
the beak in, 360. 

Carnivora, marine, polygamous habits 
of, 218; sexual differences in the 
colours of, 534. 

Carp, numerical proportion of the 
sexes in the, 249. 

Carr, R., on the peewit, 366. 

Carrier pigeon, late development of 
the wattle in the, 238. 

Carrion beetles, stridulation of, 302. 

Cams, Prof. V., on the development 
of the horns in merino sheep, 235. 

Cassowary, sexes and incubation of 
the, 478. 


Castinay mode of holding wings, 815. 

Castoreum, 529. 

Casuarius galeatuSy 478. 

Cat, convoluted body in the extremity 
of the tail of a, 23 ; sick, sympathy 
of a dog with a, 103. 

Cataract in Cebus Azarcs, 7. 

Catarrh, liability of Cdnts AzarcB to, 7. 

Catarrhine monkeys, 153. 

Caterpillars, bright colours of, 325. 

Cathartea aura, 416. 

jotOy love-gestures of the male, 

380. 

Catlin, G., correlation of colour and 
texture of hair in the Mandans, 
197; on the development of the 
beard among North American 
Indians, 560 ; on the great length 
of the hair in some North American 
tribes, 580. 

Caton, J. D., on the development of 
the horns in Cervus virginianus and 
strangyloceros, 234 ; on the presence 
of traces of horns in the female 
wapiti, 504 ; on the fighting of 
deer, 510 ; on the crest of the male 
wapiti, 531 ; on the colours of the 
Virginian deer, 635 ; on sexual dif- 
ferences of colour in the wapiti, 
536 ; on the spots of the Virginian 
deer, 546. 

Cats, dreaming, 74; tortoise-shell, 230, 
232, 237 ; enticed by valenan, 530; 
colours of, 543, 

Cattle, rapid increase of, in South 
America, 47; domestic, lighter in 
winter in Siberia, 229 ; horns of, 234, 
505 ; domestic, sexual differences of, 
late developed, 238 ; numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes in, 246. 

Caudal vertebrae, number of, in ma- 
caques and baboons, 58; basal, of 
monkeys, imbedded in the body, 59. 

Cavolini, observations on SerranuSy 
162. 

CebuSy maternal affection in a, 70 ^ 
gradation of species of, 175. 

ApellOy 205. 

- — AzareSy liability of, to the same 
diseases as man, 7 ; distinct sounda 
produced by, 84; early maturity 
of the female, 558. 

— — captacinus, polygamous, 217 ; 
sexual differences of colour in, 537 ; 
hair on the head of, 549. 
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Co6tt9 wlkrosuSf hair on the head of, 

549. 

Cecidoniyidse, proportions of the sexes 
in, 354. 

Celil^cy, unknown among the savages 
of South Africa and South America, 
594. 

Centipedes, 274. 

Cephalopoda, absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 263. 
Ctpfialopterus omaiusy 373. 

penduligery 374. 

Cerambyx heroSy stridulant organ of, 
303. 

Ceratodns, paddle of, 37. 

Ceratopfiora (UperOy nasal appendages 
of, 355. 

StoddartHy nasal horn of^ 355. 

Cercerisy habits of, 291. 

Cerooc^m cethiopSy whiskers, &c., of, 

550. 

CercopithecuSy young, seized by an 
eagle and rescued by the troop, 
101 ; definition of species of, 175. 

— cephuSy sexual difference of colour 
in, 537, 552. 

cynosurus and gmeociridiSj 

colour of the scrotum in, 537. 

iManay sexual differences of 

colour in, 537, 552, 553. 

griseo-vindiSy 101 , 

petauristay whiskers, &c., of, 

550. 

Ceres, of birds, bright colours of, 491. 
Cenomis TemminckUy swelling of the 
wattles of the male during court* 
ship, 383. 

CenuluSy weapons of, 514. 

moschaUiy rudimentary horns 
of the female, 504. 

Certma aiceSy 234. 

— campeatriSy odour of^ 529. 

catfiadenauy traces of horns in 

the female, 504 ; attacking a man, 
511 ; sexual difference in the colour 
of, 536. 

— — elaphWy battles of male, 501 ; 
horns of^ with numerous points, 
510. 

Eldiy 234. 

— manichuricuay 546. 

— paludosuay colours of, 536. 

— atrongyloceroay 234. 

- virginian'iay 234 ; horns of, in 
course of modification, 511. 


CerylCy male black-belted in some 
species of, 457. 

Cetacea, nakedness of, 56. 

Ceylon, frequent absence of beard in 
the natives of, 560. 

Chaffinch, proportion of the sexes in 
the, 248 ; courtship of the, 401. 

Chaffinches, 369; new mates found 
by, 408. 

ChalcopKaps indicuSy characters of 
young, 465, 

C/ialcosorna atlaay sexual differences 
of, 295. 

CuatnaicOy sexual differences in the 
genus, 356. 

— bifurcuSy 356, 357. 

Oiceniiy 357. 

— pumiluSy 357. 

Cf<am(rpetis uni olovy modified wing* 
feather in the male, 377. 

Chameleons, 354. 

Chamois, danger-signals of, 100; 
transfer of male characters to an 
old female, 504. 

Champneys, Mr., acromio-basilar 
muscle and quadrupedal gait, 42. 

Chapuis, Dr., on the transmission of 
sexual p»eculianties in pigeons, 230; 
on streaked Belgian pigeons, 238, 
446. 

Char, male, colouring of, during the 
breeding season, 340. 

Characters, male, developed in fe- 
males, 227 ; secondary sexual, 
transmitted through both sexes, 
227 ; natural, artificial, exaggera- 
tion of, by man, 58*2. 

C/utradnw hiatkula and plucialUy 
sexes and young of, 485. 

Chardin on the Persians, 586. 

Charms, worn by women, 577. 

Charruos, freedom of divorce among 
the, 598. 

Chasmorhynchu% difference of colour 
in the sexes of, 389 ; colours of, 492. 

389. 

, 389. 

Chastity, early estimation of, 119. 

Chatterers, sexual differences in, 219. 

Cheever, Rev, H. T., census of the 
Sandwich Islands, 257. 

Cheiroptera, ah^ence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 218. 

Chelft of crustace^ 266, 271. 

Chehniay sexual differences in 350. 
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Clicmlopex asjyptiacusj wing-knols of, 
3i>4, 

Chera progne, 392, 419. 

Chest, proportions of, in soldiers and 
sailors, 32 ; large, of the Quechua 
and Aymara Indians, 34. 

Oherrotiiins, canine teeth of, 514. 

C‘iiasofj)u:t'i\is, stridulation of, 300. 

— GratUiif mandibles of, 300. 

Children, legitimate and illegitimate, 
]>roportion of the sexes in, 243. 

Cliiloe lice of the natives of, 170; 
poj>ulution of, 173. 

Chhmera monstrosa^ bony process on 
the head of the male, 338. 

Chimxeroid tishes, prehensile organs of 
male, 331. 

Ciiimpanzee, 561 ; ears of the, 14; 
representatives of the eyebrows in 
the, 19; hands of the, 50; absence 
of mastoid processes in the, 53; 
platforms built by the, 66; crack- 
ing nuts with a stone, 81 ; direc- 
ti<m of tl»e hair on the arms of the, 
151; 8UpjK).sed evolution of the, 
177 ; polygamous and social habits 
of the, 590. 

China, North, idea of female beauty 
in, 578. 

, Southern, inhabitants of, 197 

Chinese, use of flint tools by the, 145 ; 
difliculty of distinguishing the 
races of the, 167 ; colour of the 
beard in, 558 ; general beardless- 
ness of the, 560 ; opinions of the, 
on the ap}>earnnce of Europeans and 
Cingalese, 578 ; compression of the 
feet of, 583. 

Chinsurdi, his opinion of beards, 576, 
581. 

Chliimydera maculatOf 382. 

Ckl(j€on, pedunculated eyes of the 
male of, 274. 

Chloephaga^ coloration of the sexes in, 
4 GO. 

Clthrococlus Tanana (figured), 285. 

Chorda Dorsalis, 161. 

Chough, rod beak of the, 491. 

Chromidx, frontal protuberance in 
male, 340; sexu^ differences in 
colour of, 345. 

Ckrysemys picta^ long claws of the 
male, 350. 

ChrysococcyXf characters of young of, 
465. 


i Chrysomelidae, stridulation of, 302. 
j Cic^a pruinosa, 282. 

j septendecim, 282. 

I Cicada*, songs of the, 281 ; rudimen- 
I tary sound-organs in females of, 288. 

Cicatrix of a burn, causing modiflea- 
tion of the facial bones, 55. 

Cichla, frontal protuberance of male, 
340. 

Cimeti^re du Sud, Paris, 22. 

Cindoramphus cruralis, large size of 
male, 362. 

Cindus aqmtvus, 455. 

Cingalese, Chinese opinion of the ap- 
pearance of the, 578. 

Cirripedes, complemental males of, 

j 208. 

I Civilisation, effects of, upon natural 
selection, 133 ; influence of, in the 
competition of nations, 183. 

Clanging of geese, &c., 368. 

Clapai-dde, K., on natural selection 
applied to man, 49. 

Clarke, on the marriageniastoms of 
the Kalmucks, 598. 

Class! Heat ion, 148. 

Claus, C., on the sexes of Saphinna, 
271. 

Cleft-palate, inherited, 35. 

Climacteris erythrops, sexes of, 479. 

Climate, 31 ; cool, favourable to hu- 
man progress, 133 ; power of sup- 
porting extremes of, by man, 182 ; 
want of connexion of, with colour, 
192. 

Cloaca, existence of a, in the early 
progenitors of man, 161. 

Cloacal passage existing in the hu- 
man embryo, 9. 

Clubs, used os weapons before disper- 
sion of mankind, 180. 

Clucking of fowls, 368. 

Clythra ^punctatay stridulation of, 
302. 

Coan, Mr., Sandwich-islanders, 187. 

Cobbe, Miss, on morality in hypothe- 
tical bee-community, 99. 

Cobra, ingenuity of a, 352. 

CoccuSf 147. 

Coccyx, 22, 23; in the human em- 
bryo, 9; convoluted body at the 
extremity of the, 23 ; imbedded in 
the body, 59. 

Cochin-China, notions of beauty of 
the inhabitants of, 578, 580. 
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Cock, blind, fed by its companions, 
103 ; game, killing a kite, 363 ; 
comb and wattles of the, 403 ; pre- 
ference shewn by the, for young 
bens, 420 ; game, transparent zone 
in the hackles of a, 430. 

Cock of the rock, 405. 

Cockatoos, 491, 492, 493 ; nestling, 
411 ; black, immature plumage of, 
467. 

Ccelenterata, absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 260. 

Coffee, fondness of monkeys for, 7. 

Cold, supposed effects of, 32 ; power 
of supporting, by man, 182. 

Coleoptera, 294 ; stridulation of, 284 ; 
stridulant organs of, discussed, 3u3. 

Colias edusa and At/o/e, 319. 

Collingwood, C., on the pugnacity of 
the butterflies of Borneo, 307 ; on 
butterflies being attracted by a 
dead specimen of the same s}>ecies, 
317. 

Colobus. absence of the thumb, 51. 

Colombia, flattened heads of savages 
of, 575. 

Colonists, success of the English os, 
142. 

Coloration, protective, in birds, 489. 

Colour, supposed to be dependent on 
light and heat, 32 ; correlation of, 
with immunity from certain poisons 
and parasites, 193 ; purpose of, in 
lepidoptera, 316 ; relation of, to 
sexual functions, in Ashes, 343; 
difference of, in the sexes of snakes, 
351 ; sexual differences of, in 
lizards, 357; influence of, in the 
pairing of birds of different species, 
415; relation of, to uidiflcation, 
453, 456; sexual differences of, in 
mammals, 533, 540 ; recognition of, 
by quadrupeds, 540; of children, 
in different races of man, 557 ; of 
the skin in man, 604. 

Colours, admired alike by man and 
animals, 93 ; bright, due to sexual 
selection, 261 ; bright, among the 
lower animals, 261, 262; bright, 
protective to butterflies and moths, 
313; bright, in male Ashes, 335, 
$40 ; transmission of, in bird^ 448. 

Colqnhoun, example of reasoning in 
a retriever, 78. 

OolwRba poitermOf young of, 467. 


Coiymbus gladaiiSt anomalous young 
of, 482. 

Comb, development of, in fowis, 239. 

Combs and wattles in male birds, 403. 

Community, preservation of variations 
useful to the, by natural selection, 
62. 

Compositffi, gradation of species among 
the, 175. 

Comte, C.. on the expression of the 
ideal of beauty by sculpture, 581. 

Conditions of life, action of changed, 
upon man, 30 ; influence of, on 
plumage of birds, 472. 

Condor, eyes and comb of the, 472. 

Conjugations, origin of, 91. 

Conscience, 114, 126; absence 'of, in 
some criminals, 116. 

Constitution, diflcrcnce of, in different 
races of men, 168. 

Consumption, liability of Cib (S Azarai 
to, 7 ; Conner ion between com- 
plexion and, 194. 

Convergence of characters, 177. 

Cooing of pigeons and doves, 374. 

Cook, Capt., on the nobles of the 
Sandwich Islands, 586. 

Cope, £. D., on the Dinosaurin, 158. 

Cophotis ccylanivaf sexual difierences 
of, 354, 357. 

Copris^ 295. 

IsidiSy sexual diflerences of, 

296. 

lunariSy stridulation of, 303. 

Corals, bright colours of, 260. 

Coral-snakes, 353. 

CordyluSy sexual difference of colour 

* in a species of. 357. 

Corfu, habits of the Chaffinch in, 218. 

Cornelius, on the proportions of the 
sexes in Lucanus CervuSy 253. 

Corpora Wolffiana, 161 ; agreement 
of, with the kidneys of Ashes, 11. 

Correlated variation, 43. 

Correlation, influence of, in the pro* 
Auction of races, 197. 

Corse, on the inode of flghting of th« 
elephant, 514. 

Corvus coroney 408. 

graculu$y red beak of, 491. 

— picoy nuptial assembly of, 
406. 

Corydalit comutriSy large jaws of ths 
male, 275. 

CosmetomiSy 462. 
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Cosmctomia vexUlarius^ elongation of 
wiug'feathen in, 384, 403. 

Cotingidas, aexunl differences in, 219; 
coloration of the sexes of, 460 ; re> 
semblance of the females of distinct 
species of, 470. 

Cottu'i scorpiuSf sexual differences in, 
337. 

Coulter, Dr., on the Californian In- 
dians, 258. 

Counting, origin of, 144 ; limited 
power of, in primeval man, 180. 

Courage, variability of, in the same 
species, 69 ; universal high appre- 
ciation of, 118; importance of, 
130 ; characteristic of men, 564. 

Courtship, greater eagerness of males 
in, 221 ; of fishes, 331, 341 ; of 
birds, 367, 405. 

Cow, winter change of colour, 542. 

Crab, devil, 269. 

, shore, habits of, 268. 

Crabro cribrarhtSf dilated tibiae of the 
male, 276. 

Crabs, proportions of the sexes in, 
255. 

Crnnz, on the inheritance of dexterity 
in seal catching, 33. 

Crawfurd, on the number of species 
of man, 174. 

Creniiabrus tnassa and C. melops, nests 
built by, 345. 

Crest, origin of, in Polish fowls, 231. 

Crests, of birds, difi'erence of, in the 
sexes, 467 ; doi'sal hairy, of mam- 
mals, 530. 

Cricket, field-, striJulation of the, 
283; pugnacity of male, 289. 

, house-, stridulation of the 

283, 284. 

Crickets, sexual differences in, 289. 

Crioceridse, stridulation of the, 302. 

Crinoids, complexity of, 91. 

Croaking of frogs, 350. 

Crocodiles, musky odour of, during 
the breeding season, 351. 

Crocodilia, 351. 

Crossbills, characters of young, 464. 

Crosses in man, 173. 

Crossing of races, effects of the, 102. 

CroasoptUon auritwny 400, 452, 472 ; 
adornment of both sexes of, 235 ; 
sexes alike in, 460. 

Crotch, G. R., on the stridulation of 
beetles, 302, 304; on the stridu- 


lation of Helwpathea^ 305; on thn 
stridulation of Acallea^ 306 ; habit 
of female deer at breeding time, 503. 

Crow Indians, long hair of the, 580. 

^ young of the, 481. 

CJrows, 491 ; vocal organs of the, 37(r ; 
living in triplets, 409. 

, carrion, new mates found by, 

407. 

- — , Indian, feeding their blind com- 
panions, 103. 

Cruelty of savages to animals, 118. 

Crustacea, parasitic, loss of limbs by 
female, 208 ; prehensile feet and 
antenna? ot; 209 ; male, more active 
than female, 221 ; |>aTtheaogenesis 
in, 255 ; secondary sexual charac- 
ters of, 265 ; amphipod, males 
sexually mature while young, 485 ; 
auditory haii*s of, 568. 

Crystal worn in the lower lip by some 
Central African women, 575. 

Cuckoo fowls, 238. 

Culicidas, 208, 280; attracted by each 
other*s humming, 280. 

Cullen, Dr., on the throat-pouch of 
the male bustard, 373. 

Cultivation of plants, probable origin 
of, 133. 

Cupples, Mr., on the numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes in dogs, sheep, 
and cattle, 246 ; on the Scotch 
deerhound, 516; on sexual pre- 
ference in dogs, 524. 

Curculionidse, sexual difference in 
length of snout in some, 208 ; 
hornlike processes in male, 299; 
musical, 301, 302. 

Curiosity, manifestations of, by ani- 
mals, 71. 

Curlews, double moult in, 390. 

Cnrsores, comparative absence of 
sexual differences among the, 219. 

Cnrtis, J., on the proportion of the 
sexes in Athaluiy 254. 

Cuvier, F., on the recognition of 
women by male quadrumana, 8. 

, G., on the number of caudal 

vertebrae in the mandrill, 58 ; on 
instinct and intelligence 67 ; views 
of, as to the position of man, 149 ; 
on the position of the seals, 150; 
on Hectocotylty 263. 

Cyanecula auecicoy sexual differences 
of, 472. 
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Cy€t»cdcym, sexual difTerence in 
colours of, 457 ; immature plu- 
mage of, 467. 

^ychrus^ sounds produced by, 304. 

Cycnia mendica, sexual difference of, 
in colour, 316. 

CygntM fertiSy trachea of, 374. 

o/or, white young of, 482. 

CylloLeda^ instability of the ocellated 
spots of, 428. 

CynanthuSy variation in the genus, 
423. 

Cynipidte, proportions of the sexes in, 

254. 

Cynocephalus^ difference of the young 
from the adult, 8 ; male, recogni- 
tion of women by, 8 ; polygamous 
habits of species oi, 217. 

— — chacma. 70. 

(jelaJa^ 81 . 

liOinadryas^ 81, 590; sexual dif- 
ference of colour in, 537. 

letux>phua, colours of the sexes 

of, 538. 

— mormon^ colours of the male, 
538, 540, 550. 

porcariuSf mane of the male, 

521. 

Cypridina, proportions of the sexes in, 

255. 

CyprinidsB, proportion of the sexes in 
the, 249. 

, Indian, 343. 

Cvpiinodontidse, sexual differences in 
'the, 335, 337. 

Cyprinus auratus^ 342. 

CyprU, relations of the sexes in, 255. 

CyrtodactyliLa rvbidus, 354. 

Cyiiophora cristatOj hood of, 528. 

B. 

Dacelo, sexual difference of colour in, 
457. 

Gaudichaudi, young male of, 

467. 

Dal-ripa, a kind of ptarmigan, 248. 

Dcumlii cUbifrms, peculiar markings 
of; 544. 

—^pygarga^ peculiar markings of, 
543. 

Dampness of climate, supposed influ- 
ence of, on the colour of the skin, 
32, 193. 

Danaidc, 308. 


Dances of birds, 380. 

Dancing, universality of, 178. 

Daniell, Dr., his experience of resi- 
dence iu West Africa, 195. 

Darfur, protuberances artificially pro- 
duced by natives of, 574. 

Darwin, F., on the stridulation of 
Dcnncstes murmas, 302. 

Dasydiira jmdibunda, sexual difference 
of colour iu, 31(5. 

Davis, A. H., on the pugnacity of the 
male stag-beetle, 300. 

y J. B., on the capacity of the 

skull in various races of men, 54 , 
on the beards of the Polynesians. 
560. 

Death-rate higher in towns than in 
rural districts, 139. 

Death-tick, 306. 

De Candolle, Alph., on a case of in- 
herited power of moving the scalp, 
13. 

Declensions, origin of, 91. 

Decoration iu birds, 381. 

JJecticuSy 285. 

Deer, 233 ; development of the horns 
in, 233 ; spots of young, 464, 546 ; 
horns of, 503, 5()6 ; use of horns 
of, 510, 518 ; horns of a, in course 
of modification, 511 ; size of the 
horns of, 515; female, pairing with 
one male, whilst others are fighting 
for her, 522 ; male, attracted by 
the voice of the female, 527 ; male, 
odour emitted by, 529. 

, Axis, sexual difference in the 

colour of the, 537. 

, fallow, different coloured herds 

of, 540. 

, Mautchurian, 546. 

, Virginiau, 546 ; colour of the, 

not affected by castration, 5.15; 
colours of, 536, 

Deerhound, Scotch, greater size of the 
male, 237, 516. 

Defensive organs of mammals, 518. 

De Geer, C., on a female spider de- 
stroying a male, 273. 

Dekay, Dr., on the bladder-nose seal 
528. 

Delorenzi, G., division of malar bone, 
39. 

Demerara, yellow fever in, 194. 

VendrocygnOf 465. 

Dendroj^a frontdli$y young of. 487. 
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Denison, Sir W., manner of ridding 
themselves of vermin among the 
Australians, 57 ; extinction of Tas- 
manians, 184. 

Denny, H., on the lice of domestic 
animals, 109. 

Dcrmestcs murinuSf stridulation of, 
302. 

Descent traced through the mother 
alone, 588. 

Deserts, protective colouring of ani- 
mals inhabiting, 489. 

Dcsmarest, on the absence of sub- 
orbital pits in AntiloptS subguttu- 
rosuj 529 ; on the whiskers of 
3facacus, 531 ; on the colour of 
the opossum, 534 ; on the colours 
of the sexes of iftw mmufus, 534 ; 
on the colouring of the ocelot, 534; 
on the colours of seals, 535 ; on 
Antitope caama, 536 ; on the 
colours of goats, 536 ; on sexual 
diflcrcnce of colour in Attics mar- 
ginatuj, 537 ; on the mandrill, 
539 ; on Macacus cynoniotgus, 558. 

Desmoulins, on the number of species 
of man, 174 ; on the musk-deer, 
530. 

Desor, on the imitation of man by 
monkeys, 72. 

Despine, I’., on criminals destitute of 
conscience, 116. 

Development, embryonic, of man, 9, 
11 ; correlated, 426. 

Devil, not believed in by the Fue- 
gians, 95. 

Devil-crab, 269. 

Devonian, fossil insect from the, 289. 

Dewlaps, of cattle and antelopes, 531. 

Diadcma^ sexual differences of colour- 
ing in the species of, 309. 

Diamond-beetle.s, bright colours of, 
294. 

Diastema, occurrence of, in man, 35. 

Diastvlidse, proportion of the sexes in, 
255. 

DicruruSy racket-shaped feathers in, 
384 ; nidifiention of, 453. 

macroctreus, change of plumage 

in, 461. 

Didelphis opossum^ sexual difference 
in the colour of, 533. 

Differences, comparative, between dif- 
ferent .epecies of birds of the same 
MX, 470. 


Digits, supernumerary, more frequent 
in men than in women, 223 ; snper- 
numerary, inheritance of, 232; 
suiiernumerary, early devel pment 
of, 237. 

Dimorphism in females of water- 
beetles, 276 ; in Neurotfiemis and 
Agrion^ 291. 

Diodorus, on the absence of beard in 
the natives of Ceylon, 560. 

Dipclkus Cantor ij sexual differences 
of, 296. 

Diplopoda, prehensile limbs of the 
male, 274. 

Dipsas cynodouj sexual difference in 
the colour of, 351. 

Diptera, 280. 

Disease, generated by the contact of 
distinct peoples, 183. 

Diseases common to man and the 
lower animals, 7 ; difference of 
liability to, in different races of 
men, 167 ; new, effects of, upon 
savages, 182 ; sexually limited, 
237. 

Display, coloration of Lepidoptera 
for, 314; of plumage by male 
birds, 394, 402. 

Distribution, wide, of man, 48 ; geo- 
graphical, as evidence of speciiic 
distinctness in man. 169. 

Disuse, effects of, in producing rudi- 
mentary orgaus, 12; and use of 
parts, effects of, 32 ; of parts, in- 
ti uence of, on the races of men, 197. 

Divorce, freedom of, among the Char- 
ruas, 598. 

Dixon, K. S., on the pairing of different 
species of geese, 415 ;wn the court- 
ship of peafowl, 419. 

Dobrizhoffer, on the marriageHCustoms 
of the Abi pones, 599. 

Dobson, Dr., on the Cheiroptera, 218 ; 
scent-glands of bats, 529; fru- 
gi\ orous bats, 534. 

Dogs, suffering from Tertian ague, 8 ; 
memory of, 74 ; dreaming, 74 ; 
diverging when drawing sledges 
over thin ice, 75; exercise of reason- 
ing faculties by, 78 ; domestic, pro- 
gress of, in moral qualities, 80; 
distinct tones uttered by, 84 ; 
parallelism between his affection tor 
his master and religious feeling, 96 ; 
sociability of the, 100; sympathy of, 
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with a sick cat, 103 ; sympatlif of, 
with his master, 103 ; their posses- 
sion of conscience, 103; possible use 
of the hair on the fore-legs of the, 
151; races of the, 176; numerical 
proportion of male and female births 
in, 246 ; sexual adection between in- 
diyiduals of, 524; howling at certain 
notes, 569 ; rolling in carrion, 530. 

Dolichocephalic structure, possible 
cause of, 56. 

Dolphins, nakedness of, 56. 

Domestic animals, races of, 176 ; 
change of breeds of, 596. 

Domestication, influence of, in re- 
moving the sterility of hybrids, 172 

D’Orbigny, A., on the influence of 
dampness and dryness on the colour 
of the skin, 193; on the Yuracaras, 
582. 

Dotterel, 477. 

Doubleday, E., on sexual difl^erences 
in the wings of butterflies, 277. 

— , H. on the proportion of the 
sexes in the smaller moths, 251 ; 
males of Lasiocampa quercus and 
on the attraction of the ^’a- 
tumia carpini by the female 252 ; 
on the proportion of the sexes in 
the Lepidoptera, 252 ; on the tick- 
ing of Afto&ium tcsselaturriy 306 ; 
on the structure of Ageronia 
feroniOj 307 ; on white butterflies 
alighting upon paper, 317. 

Douglas, J. W., on the sexual difler- 
ences of the Hemipteray 281 ; on the 
colours of British Hcmoptcray 282. 

Down, of birds, 390. 

DracOy gular<<ippendages of, 355. 

Dragonet, Qemmeons, 336. 

Dragon-ilies, caudal appendages of 
male, 276 ; relative size of the 
sexes of, 279; difference in the 
sexes of, 290 ; want of pugnacity 
by the male, 291. 

Drake, breeding plumage of the, 393. 

Dreams, 74 ; a possible source of the 
belief in spiritual agencies, 94. 

Drill, sexual difference of colour in 
the, 538. 

DnyuMBUSy iVrornftfs, 478. 

Dromolatay Saharan species of, 456. 

Drongo shrike, 461. 

Drongos, racket-shaped feathers in 
the tails of, 384, 392. 


Dryness, of climate, supposed influence 
of, on the colour of the skin, 193. 

DryopithecuSy 155. 

Duck, harlequin, age of mature plu- 
mage in the, 483 ; breeding in im- 
mature plumage 484. 

— — , long-tailed, preference of male, 
for certain females, 420. 

, pintail, pairing with a wigeou, 

414. 

, voice of the, 374 ; pairing with 

a shield-drake, 414 ; immature 
plumage of the, 466. 

— , wild, sexual diflerences in the 
219; speculum and male charac- 
ters of, 236 ; pairing with a pintail 
drake, 415. 

Ducks, wild, becoming polygamous 
under partial domestication, 219; 
dogs and cats recognised by, 412. 

Dufoss^, Dr., sounds pnxluced by fish, 
347. 

Dugong, nakedness of, 56 ; tusks of, 
502. 

Dujardin, on the relative size of the 
cerebral ganglia in insects, 54. 

Duncjin, Dr., on the fertility of early 
marriages, 138 ; com|)arative health 
of married and single, 140. 

Dupont, M., on the occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of man, 22. 

Durand, J. P., on causes of variation, 
30. 

Durcau de la Malle, on the songs of 
birds, 86 ; on the acquisition of an 
air by blackbirds, 370. 

Dutch, retentiftn of their colour by 
the, in South Africa, 193. 

Duty, sense of, 97. 

Duvaucel, female Jfylobates washing 
her young, 70. 

Dyaks, pride of, in mere homicide, 117. 

DynasteSj large size of males of, 279. 

Dynastini, stridulation of, 303. 

JjytiscuSy dimorphism of females of, 
276 ; grooved elytra of the female, 
276. 

E. 

Eagle, young Cercop\theeu$ rescued 
from, by the troop, 101. 

■ - , white-headed, breeding in im* 
mature plumage, 484, 
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Eagles, golden, new mates found by, 
408. 

Ear, motion of the, 13; extcmal 
shell of the, useless in man, 14; 
rudimentary point oft he, in man, 15. 

Ears, more variable in men than 
women, 224; piercing and orna* 
mentation of the, 575. 

Earwigs, ]>nrental feeling in, 106. 

Echidna^ 156. 

Echiniy bright colours of .some, 260. 

Echinodermata, absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 260. 

Echis Ciirinata^ 353. 

Ecker, hgure of the human embryo, 
10 ; on the development of the 
gyri and sulci of the brain, 204 ; 
on the sexual differences in the 
pelvis in man, 557 ; on the pre- 
.sence of a sagittal crest in Austra- 
lians, 558. 

Edentata, former wide range of, in 
America, 169 ; absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 218. 

EdoliuSf racket-shaped feathers in, 
384. 

Edwards. Mr., on the proportion of 
the sexes in North American species 
of PapiliOy 250. 

Eels, hermaphroditism of, 162. 

Egerton, Sir P., on the u.se of the 
antlers of deer, 510 ; on the pairing 
of red deer, 522 ; on the bellowing 
of stags, 526. 

Eggs, hatched by male fishes, 345. 

Egret, Indian, sexes and young of, 486. 

Egrets, breeding plumage of, 391 ; 
white, 492. 

Ehrenberg, on the mane of the male 
Hamadryas baboon, 521. 

Ekstrom, M., on Harelda glaoialiSy 
420. 

Elachista rufocinereOy habits of male, 

252. 

Eland, development of the horns of 
the, 234. 

Elands, sexual differences of colour in 
535 

Elaphcmykty sexual differences in, 280. 

Elaphrus uliginosusy stridulation of, 
802. 

ElapSy 853. 

Elatcridie, proportions of the sexes in, 

253. 

Enters, luminous, 278. 


Elephant, 156; rate of increase of 
the, 47 ; nakedness of the, 57 ; In- 
dian, forbearance to his keeper, 
104; polygamous habits of the, 
218 ; pugnacity of the male, 501>; 
tusks of, 502, 503, 507, 615; 
Indian, mode of fighting of the, 
513; male, odour eroitt^ by the, 
529; attacking white or grey 
horses, 540. 

Elevation of abode, modifying in- 
fluence of, 35. 

Elimination of inferior individuals, 
137. 

Elk, 507; winter change of the, 542. 

, Irish, horns of the, 515. 

Ellice Islands, beards of the natives, 
560, 581. 

Elliot, R., on the numerical pro- 
portion of the sexes in young rats, 
247 ; on the proportion of the 
sexes in sheep, 246. 

, D. G., on Pelecanus erythro^ 

rhyrv'huSy 390, 

, Sir W., on the polygamous 

habits of the Indian wild boar, 
218. 

Ellis, on the prevalence of infanticide 
in Polynesia, 592. 

Elphinstone, Mr., on local differences 
of stature among the Hindoos, 31 ; 
on the difficulty of distinguishing 
the native races of India, 167. 

Elytra, of the females of DytiscuSy 
AciliuSy IlydropomSy 276. 

Emberizay characters of young, 464, 

— miliariay 464. 

schoeniclusy 412; head-feathers 

of the male, 402. 

Embryo of man, 9, 10 ; of the dog, 10. 

Embryos of mammals, resemblance of 
the, 25. 

Emigration, 137. 

Emotions experienced by the lower 
animals in common with man, 69 ; 
manifested by animals, 71. 

Emperor moth, 315. 

Emulation of singing-birds, 369. 

Emu, sexes and incubation of, 478. 

Endurance, estimation of, 118. 

Energy, a characteristic of men, 665. 

England, numerical proportion of 
male and female birtns in, 242. 

Engleheart, Mr., on the finding of 
new mates by starlings, 406. 
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£nglish, sncoess of, as colonists, 142. 

Engravers, short-sighted, 33. 

Entomostraca, 268. 

Entozoa, difference of colour between 
the males and females of some, 260. 

Envy, persistence of, 112. 

Eocene period, possible divergence of 
man during the, 156. 

Eolidae, colours of, produced by the 
biliary glands, 261. 

Epeira niyroy small size of the male 
of, 273 

Ephemerae, 274. 

Ephemeridsc, 290. 

Ephippiger vitium^ stridulating organs 
of, 284, 288. 

Epicalia, sexual differences of colour- 
ing in the species of, 309. 

Equtts henUonuSf mnter change of, 
542. 

EratehMy coloration of, 315. 

Ercolani, Prof., hermaphroditism in 
eels, 162. 

Erect attitude of man, 51, 52. 

EristaliSf courting of, 280. 

Eschricht, on the development of hair 
in man, 18 ; on a lanuginous 
moustache in a female foetus, 19; 
on the want of definition between 
the scalp and the forehead in some 
children, 151 ; on the arrangement 
of the hair in the human foetus, 152; 
on the hairiness of the face in the 
human foetus of both sexes, 602, 603. 

Esmeratdoj difference of colour in the 
sexes of, 294. 

Eto» iucitis, 249. 

— retieviatusy 340, 

Esquimaux, 64, 133 ; their belief in 
the inheritance of dexteritv in 
seal-catching, 33 ; mode of lim of, 
197. 

Ettrelda amandavOy pugnacity of the 
male, 366. 

Eu'nxgia^ sexual differences of colour- 
ing in the species of, 309. 

Evchirui longmatnusy sound produced 
by, 804. 

EwironUoi tnorinelluSy 477. 

Eulampii jugulariSy colours of the 
female, 454. 

Euler, on the rate of increase in the 
United States, 44. 

Euimomota $upercUiari$y racket-shaped 
feathers in the tail oi, 384. 


Eupetomena tnacrounty colours of the 
female, 453. 

EupJiema splendidUty 457, 

Euplocamxs erythrophUalmuSy posses- 
sion of spurs by the female, 364. 

Europe, ancient inhabitants of, 181. 

Europeans, diffei’ence of, from Hin- 
doos, 192; hairiness of, probably 
due to revei-sion, 601. 

EurostopoduSy sexes of, 479. 

EurygtiathuSy different proportions of 
the head in the sexes of, 276. 

Eustephanusy sexual differences of spe- 
cies of, 359 ; young of, 487. 

Exaggeration of natural characters by 
man, 582. 

Exogamy, 588, 591. 

Expression, resemblances in, between 
man and the apes, 150. 

Extinction of races, causes of, 181. 

Eye, destruction of the, 32 ; change 
of position in, 55; obliquity of, 
regarded as a beauty by the Chinese 
and Japanese, 578. 

Eyebrows, elevation of, 13; develop- 
ment of long hairs in, 19 ; in mon- 
keys, 151 ; eradicated in parts of 
South America and Africa, 575; 
eradication of, by the Indians of 
Paraguay, 580. 

Eyelashes, eradication of, by the In- 
dians of Paraguay, 580. 

Eyelids, colour^ black, in part of 
Africa, 574. 

Eyes, pillared, of the male of Chloiony 
274; difference in the colour of, 
in the sexes of birds, 425. 

Eyton, T. C., observations on the de- 
velopment of the horns in the 
fallow-deer, 234. 

Eyzies, Les, human remains from, 
181. 

F. 

Fabre, M., on the habits of Cercerii. 
291. 

Facial bones, causes of modification 
of the, 55. 

Faculties, diversity of, in the same 
race of men, 26 ; inheritance of, 27 ; 
diversity of, in animals of the same 
species, 28; mental, variation of, 
in the same species, 66 ; of birds, 
410. ( 
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Fakirs, Indian, tortures undergone bj, 
118. 

FcUco leucocephalus, 484. 

peregrinuSf 408, 4C1. 

tinnunculuSt 408. 

Falcon, peregrine, new mate found 
by, 408. 

Falconer, H., on the mode of lighting 
of the Indian elephant, 518; on 
canines in a female deer, 514; on 
Uyomoschua aquaiicuSf 547. 

Falkland Islands, horses of, 181. 

Fallow-deer, different coloured herds 
of, 540. 

Famines, frequency of, among savages, 
46. 

Farr, Dr., on the structure of the 
uterus, 38 ; on the effects of pro- 
fligacy, 137 ; on the influence of 
marriage on mortality, 139, 140. 

Farrar, F. W., on the origin of lan- 
guage, 87 ; on the crossing or blend- 
ing of languages, 91 ; on the 
absence of the idea of God in cer- 
tain races of men, 93; on early 
marriages of the poor, 138 ; on the 
middle ages, 141. 

Fashions, long prevalence of, among 
savages, 576, 584. 

Faye, Prof., on the numerical propor- 
tion of male and female births in 
Norway and Russia, 243; on the 
greater mortality of male children 
at and before birth, 243. 

Feathers, modified, producing sounds, 
377 et aeq., 450 ; elongated, in 
male bii*d8, 383, 403 ; racket- 
shaped, 384; barbless and with 
filamentous ^rbs in certain birds, 
385 ; shedding of margins of, 393. 

Feeding, high, probable influence of, 
in the pairing of birds of different 
species, 415. 

Feet, thickening of the skin on the 
soles of the, 33; modification of, 
in man, 52. 

Felts canadensis^ throat-ruff of, 521. 

— pardalis and F, mitis^ sexual 
differences in the colouring of, 534. 

Female, behaviour of the, during 
courtship, 222. 

— birds, differences of, 470. 

Females, prasence of rudimentary 

male organs in, 162; preference 
for certain males, 214 ; pursuit 


of, by males, 221 ; occurrence of 
secondary sexual characters in, 
225 ; development of male charac- 
ters by, 227. 

Females and males, comparative nuni» 
bers of, 213, 215; comparative mor- 
tality of, while young, 216. 

Femur and tibia, proportions of, in the 
Aymara Indians, 34. 

Fenton, Mr., decrease of Maories, 
184 ; infanticide amongst the 
Maories, 256. 

Ferguson, Mr., on the courtship of 
fowls, 417. 

Fertility lessened under changed con- 
ditions, 188. 

Fertilisation, phenomena of, in plants, 
222 ■ in the lower animals, 222. 

Fevers, immunity of Negroes and 
Mulattocs from, 193. 

Fiber zibt thicttSy protective colouring 
of it, 542. 

Fick, H., effect of conscription for 
military service, 134. 

Fidelity of savages to one another, 
118 ; importance of, 124. 

Field-slaves, difference of, from house- 
slaves, 196. 

Fijians, burying their old and sick 
parents alive, 102 ; estimation of 
the beard among the, 581 ; admi- 
ration of, for a broad occiput, 
583. 

Fiji Archipelago, population of the, 
173. 

Islands, beards of the natives, 

560, 581 ; mari iage-customs of the, 
598. 

Filial affection, partly the result of 
natural selection, 105. 

Filum terminale, 23. 

Finch, racket-shaped feathers in the 
tail of a, 384. 

Finches, spring change of colour in, 
393 ; British, females of the, 460. 

Fingers, partially coherent, in species 
of ffylobateSy 51. 

Finlayson, on the Cochin Chinese, 
578. 

Fire, use of, 49, 145, 180. 

Fischer, on the pugnacity of the male 
of LetKrus cepfioloteSy 300. 

Fish, eagerness of male, 221; propor- 
tion of the sexes in, 246 ; sounds 
produced by, 347. 
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Fishes, kidneys of, represented by 
Corpora Wolffianu in the human 
embryo, 11 ; male, hatching ora 
in their mouths, 163 ; receptacles 
for ova possessed by, 208 ; relative 
size of the seres in, 335 ; fresh- 
water, of the tropics, 343 ; protec- 
tive resemblances in, 344 ; change 
of colour in, 344; nest-building, 
345; spawning of, 345; sounds 
produced by, 347, 566 ; continued 
growth of, 485. 

Flamingo, age of mature plumage, 
483. 

Flexor pollicis longus, similar variation 
of, in man, 42. 

Flint tools, 145. 

Flints, difficulty of chipping into 
form, 49. 

Floreauga mellivora, 443. 

Florida, Quiscalus major in, 248. 

Flounder, coloration of the, 344. 

Flower, W. H., on the abductor of 
the fifth metatarsal in apes, 42; 
on the position of the Seals, 150 ; 
on the Fithecia monachus^ 201 ; 
on the throat-pouch of the male 
bustard, 373. 

Fly-catchers, colours and nidiheation 
of, 455. 

Foetus, human, woolly covering of 
the, 19 ; arrangement of the hair 
on, 152. 

Food, influence of, upon stature, 31. 

Foot, prehensile power of the, re- 
tain^ in some savages, 52; pre- 
hensile, in the early progenitors of 
man, 160. 

Foramen, supra - condyloid, excep- 
tional occurrence of in the humerus 
of man, 21, 43 ; in the early pro- 
genitors of man, 160. 

Forbes, D., on the Aymara Indians, 
34; on local variation of colour 
in the Qnichuas, 196 ; on the hair- 
lessness of the Aymaras and Qui- 
chuas, 561 ; on the long hair of 
the Aymaras and Quichuas, 559, 
580. 

Forel, F., on white young swans, 
282. 

Formica rufa^ size of the cerebral 
ganglia in, 54. 

FomUs, absence of, connecting man 
with the apes, 156. 


Fowl, occurrence of spurs in the 
female, 227 ; game, early pugnacity 
of, 239 ; Polish, early development 
of cranial })eculiarities of, 239; 
variations in plumage of, 385 ; ex- 
amples of correlate development 
in the, 426 ; domestic, breeds and 
subbreeds of, 460. 

Fowls, spangled Hamburgh, 229, 238 ; 
inheritance of changes of plumage 
by, 229 ; sexual peculiarities in, 
transmitted only to the same sex, 
230 ; loss of secondary sexual cha- 
racters by male, 231 ; Polish, origin 
of the crest in, 231 ; period of in- 
heritance of characters by, 238 ; 
cuckoo-, 238 ; development of the 
comb in, 239 ; numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in, 247 ; courtship 
of, 417; mongrel, between a black 
Spanish cock and diflerent kens, 
427; pencilled Hamburgh, difier- 
ence of the sexes in, 447 ; Spanish, 
sexual differences of the comb in, 
447 ; spurred, in both sexes, 449. 

Fox, W. 1 )., on some half-tamed wild 
ducks becoming polygamous, and 
on polygamy in the guinea-fowl and 
canary-bird, 220 ; on the proportion 
of the sexes in cattle, 247 ; on the 
pugnacity of the peacock, 364; on 
a nuptial assembly of magpies, 
406 ; on the finding of new mates 
by crows, 407 ; on partridges living 
in triplets, 409 ; on the pairing of a 
goose with a Chinese gander, 415. 

Foxes, wariness of young, in hunting 
districts, 80 ; black, 540. 

Fraser, C., on the different colours of 
the sexes in a species of Squ^la, 
271. 

G., colours of ThecHa, 312. 

Frere, Hookham, quoting Theognis on 
selection in mankind, 29. 

Frmgilla cannabina^ 394. 

ciris, age of mature plumage in, 

483. 

— cyanea, age of mature plumage 
in, 483. 

leucophrysj young of, 486. 

— tpinuSf 415. 

tristiSf change of colour in, in 

spring, 393 ; young of, 485. 

Fringillidie, rssemblanoe of the fe* 
males of distinct species of^ 47p. 
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Frogs, 349; male, temporary recep- 
tacles for ova possessed by, 208; 
ready to bi*eed before the females, 
212; fighting of, 349 ; vocal organs 
of, 350. 

Frontal bone, persistence of the suture 
in, 39. 

Fruits, poisonous, avoided by animals, 

66 . 

Fuegians, 133, 143; difference of sta- 
ture among the, 31 ; power of sight 
in the, 33 ; skill of, in stone-throw- 
ing, 49 ; resistance of the, to their 
severe climate, 63, 182; mental 
capacity of the, 65 ; quasi-religious 
sentiments of the, 95 ; resemblance 
of, in mental characters, to Euro- 
peans, 178; mode of life of the, 
197 ; aversion of, to hair on the 
face, 580 ; said to admire European 
women, 582. 

Fulgoridae, songs of the, 281. 

Fur, whiteness of, in arctic animals, 
in winter, 229. 

Fur-bearing animals, acquired saga- 
city of, 80. 

0 . 

Gallicrex, sexual difference in the 
colour of the irides in, 425. 

— cristatuSf pugnacity of male, 
360 ; red caruncle occurring in 
the male during the breeding- 
season, 389. 

Gallinacese, frequency of polygamous 
habits and of sexual differences in 
the, 219 ; love-gestures of, 380 ; 
decomposed feathers in, 385 ; stripes 
of young, 464 ; comparative sexual 
di&rences between the species of, 
470, 471 ; plumage of, 472. 

Gallinaceous birds, weapons of the 
male, 362 ; racket-shaped feathers 
on the heads of, 384. 

Gattinula chloropuSf pugnacity of the 
male, 360. 

— cHikita, pugnacity of the male, 
360. 

GdUoperdiXy spurs o£^ 364 ; develop- 
ment of spurs in the female, 450. 

OaUoptumSf young of, 468. 

Ocdlus bankivoy 447 ; neck-hackles of, 
392. 

— — » pugnacity of the male, 

36^ 


Galls, 60. 

Gallon, Mr., on hereditary genius, 28 * 
gregariousness and independence 
in animals, 104; on the struggle^ 
between the social and personal 
impulses, 125; on the effects of 
natural selection on civilised na- 
tions, 133; on the sterility of sole 
daughters, 135; on the degree of 
fertility of people of genius, 136 ; 
on the early marriages of the poor, 
138 ; on the ancient Greeks, 140 ; 
on the Middle Ages, 141 ; on the 
progress of the United States, 142 ; 
on ^uth African notions of beauty, 
579. 

GammaruSi use of the chelae of, 268. 

marinusy 270. 

Gannets, white only when mature, 

492. 

Ganoid hshes, 159, 165. 

Gaour, horns of the, 505. 

Gap between man and the apes, 156. 

Gaper, sexes and young of, 486. 

Gardner, on an example of rationality 
in a Qelasimusy 270. 

Garrulus glandarmsy 407. 

Gartner, on sterility of hybrid plants, 
172. 

Gasteropoda, 272 ; pulmoniferous, 
courtship of, 262. 

Gasterosteusy 220 ; nidiheation of, 
345. 

kiurusy 331, 340, 345. 

trMuruSy 332. 

Gastrophora, wings of, brightly co- 
loured beneath, 315. 

Gauchos, want of humanity among 
the, 123. 

Gaudry, M., on a fossil monkey, 154. 

Gavia, seasonal change of plumage in, 

493. 

Geese, clanging noise made by, 368 
pairing of different species of, 415 ; 
Canada, selection of mates by, 416. 

Gegenbaur, C., on the number of 
digits in the Ichthyopterygia, 37 ; 
on the hermaphroditism of the 
remote progenitors of the verte- 
brata, 161 ; two types of nipple in 
mammals, 162. 

Gelasimus, proportions of the sexes 
in a species of, 254; use of the 
enlarged chelse of the male, 268 ; 
pugnacity of males of, 269; rational 
2 F 
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actions of a, 270; difference of 
colour in the sexes of a species of, 
271. 

Gemmules, dormant in one sex, 231. 

Genius, 28 ; hereditary, 564. 

- , fertility of men and women of, 

136. 

Geoffroy«Saint*Hilaire, Isid., on the 
recognition of women by male 
quadrumana, 8; on monstrosities, 
30 ; coincidences of arrested devel- 
opment with polydactylism, 37 ; 
on animal-like anomalies in the 
human structure, 40 ; on the cor- 
relation of monstrosities, 44; on 
the distiibution of hair in man and 
monkeys, 57 ; on the caudal ver- 
tebrse of monkeys, 58 ; on cor- 
related variability, 60 ; on the 
classihcation of man, 147 ; on the 
long hair on the heads of species of 
Semnopithecus, 151 ; on the hair in 
monkeys, 152; on the develop- 
ment of horns in female deer, 504 ; 
and F. Cuvier, on the mandrill, 
539 ; on Hylobates, 558, 559. 

Geographical distribution, as evidence 
of speciHc distinctions in man, 169. 

Geometrae, brightly coloured beneath, 
315. 

Geophagus, frontal protuberance of 
male, 540, 345; eggs hatched by 
the male, in the mouth or bran- 
chial cavity, 345. 

Georgia, change of colour in Germans 
settled in, 196. 

GeotrupeSy stridulation of, 303, 304. 

Gerbe, M., on the nest-building of 
Crenilabrus niassa and (7. mdops, 
345. 

Gerland, Dr., on the prevalence of 
infanticide, 117, 577, 592 ; on the 
extinction of races, 182. 

Gervais, P., on the hairiness of the 
gorilla, 57 ; on the mandrill, 538. 

Gesture-language, 178. 

Ghost-moth, sexual difference of 
colour in the, 316. 

Gibbs, Sir D., on differences of the 
voice in different races of men, 566. 

Gibbon, Hoolock, nose of, 160. 

Gibbons, voice of, 627. 

Gill, Dr., male seals larger than 
females, 219 ; sexual differences in 
seals, 515. 


Giraffe, its mode of using the horns, 
508 ; mute, except in the rutting 
season, 526. 

Girard, M., disputes descent of verti- 
brates from Ascidians, 160 ; colour 
of sponges and Ascidians, 261 : 
musky odour of Sphinx, 308. 

Giraud-Teulon, on the cause of short 
sight, 34. 

Glanders, communicable to man from 
the lower animals, 7. 

Glands, odoriferous, in mammals, 529, 
530. 

Glareola^ double moult in, 390. 

Qlomeris limbata^ difference of colour 
in the sexes of, 274. 

Glow-worm, female, apterous, 208; 
luminosity of the, 277. 

Gnats, dances of, 280 ; auditory powers 
of, 569. 

Gnu, sexual differences in the colour 
of the, 536. 

Goat, male, wild, falling on his horns, 
508 ; male, odour emitted by, 529 ; 
male, wild, crest of the, 531 ; 
Berbura, mane, dewlap, &c., of the 
male, 532; Kemas, sexual differ- 
ence in the colour of the, 536. 

Goats, sexual differences in the horns oi^ 
230 ; horns of, 235, 505 ; mode of 
fighting of, 508; domestic, sexual 
differences of, late develop^, 237 ; 
beards of, 531. 

Goatsucker, Virginian, pairing of the, 
366. 

Gobies, nidification of 345. 

God, want of the idea of, in some races 
of men, 93. 

Godron, M., on variability, 29 ; on 
difference of stature, 31 ; on the 
want of connexion between climate 
and the colour of the skin, 192 ; on 
the odour of the skin, 198 ; on the 
colour of infants, 558. 

Goldfinch, 371, 394; proportion of 
the sexes in the, 248 ; sexual dif- 
ferences of the beak in the, 359 ; 
courtship of the, 401. 

— , North American, young of, 485 

Gold-fish, 342. 

Gomphusj proportions of the sexes in, 
254; difference in the sexes of, 
290. 

Ooneptergx Hhamni, 312 ; sexual dif- 
ference of colour in, 322. f 
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Qoodsir, Prof., on the affinity of the 
lancelet to the aecidians, 159. 

Goosander, young of, 467. 

Goose, Antarctic, colours of the, 492. 

■ ■■■■, Canada, painng with a Ber- 

nicle gauder, 414. 

— — , Chinese, knob on the beak of 
the, 426. 

■ , Egyptian, 364. 

— , Sebastopol, plumage of, 385. 

, Snow-, whiteness of the, 492. 

— , Spur-winged, 364. 

Gorilla, 561 ; semi-erect attitude of 
the, 52 ; mastoid processes of the, 
53; direction of the hair on the 
arms of the, 151 ; manner of sit- 
ting, 154. ; supposed to be a kind of 
mandrill, 177 ; polygamy of the 217, 
590, 591 ; voice of the, 527 ; cra- 
nium of, 558; Sghting of male, 
562. 

Gosse, P. H., on the pugnacity of the 
male Humming-bird, 360. 

, M., on the inheritance of artifi- 
cial modifications of the skull, 603. 

Gould, B. A., on variation in the 
length of the legs in man, 26 ; 
measurements of American soldiers, 
30, 32 ; on the proportions of the 
body and capacity of the lungs in 
different races of men, 167 ; on the 
the inferior vitality of mulattoes, 
171. 

— , J., on migration of swifts, 108 ; 
on the arrival of male snipes before 
the females, 212; on the numerical 
proportion of the sexes in birds, 
247 ; on Neomorpha Qryjms, 359 ; 
on the species of Uxutephanus, 359 ; 
on the Australian musk-duck, 359 ; 
on the relative size of the sexes in 
Briziura khata and Cincloramphus 
cruraliSf 362 ; on LobivaMlliU ioba- 
tuSf 366 ; on the habits of Menura 
Alberti, 371 ; on the rarity of song 
in brilliant birds, 371 ; on Selas^ 
vhoruB platycercue, 378; on the 
Mwer-birds, 381, 406 ; on the 
ornamental plumage of the Hum- 
ming-birds, 387 ; on the moulting 
of the ptarmigan, 392 ; on the dis- 
play of plumage by the male Hum- 
ming-birds, 394 ; on the shyness of 
adorned male birds, 403; on the 
decoration of the bowers of Bower- 


birds, 413; on the decoration of 
their nests by Humming-birds, 413 ; 
on variation in the genus Cynan^ 
thus, 423; on the colour of the 
thighs in a male parakeet, 424 ; on 
Urosticte Benjainmi, 442, 443 ; olT 
the nidification of the Orioles, 454 ; 
on obscurely-coloured birds build- 
ing concealed nests, 454; on trogons 
and kingfishers, 456 ; on Austra- 
lian parrots, 458 ; on Australian 
pigeons, 458 ; on the moulting of 
the ptarmigan, 462 ; on the imma- 
ture plumage of birds, 466 etseq.; 
on the Australian species of Turnix, 
473 ; on the young of Aithurus poly- 
tmus, 487 ; on the colours of the bills 
of toucans, 491 ; on the relative 
size of the sexes in the marsupials 
of Australia, 515; on the colours 
of the Marsupials, 533. 

Goureaux, on the stridulation of ifu- 
tilla europcea, 293. 

Gout, sexually transmitted, 237. 

Graba, on the Pied Ravens of the 
Feroe Islands, 424 ; variety of the 
Guillemot, 424. 

Gradation of secondary sexual cha- 
racters in birds, 430. 

Grallatores, absence of secondary 
sexual characters in, 219 ; double 
moult in some, 390. 

Grallina, nidification of, 454. 

Gnisshoppers, stridulation of the, 286. 

Gratiolet, Prof., on the anthropo- 
morphous apes, 154 ; on the evo- 
lution of the anthropomorphous 
apes, 177 ; on the difference in the 
development of the brains of aj>es 
and of man, 203. 

Gray, Asa, on the gradation of species 
among the Compositse, 175. 

, J. E., on the caudal vertebrsc 

of monkeys, 58; on the presence 
of rudiments of horns in the female 
of Cervitlus moschatus, 504; on the 
horns of goats and sheep, 505 ; on 
the beard of the ibex, 531 ; on the 
Berbura goat, 533 ; on sexual dif- 
ferences in the coloration of Rodents, 
534 ; ornaments of male sloth, 534; 
on the coloura of the Elands, 535 , 
on the Sing-sing antelope, 536; 
on the colours of goats, 536 ; on the 
hog-deer, 546. 
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Greatest happiness principle/’ 120, 

121 . 

Greeks, ancient, 140. 

Green, A. H., on beavers fighting, 
500; on the voice of the beaver, 
527. 

Greenfinch, selected by a female 
canary, 415. 

Greg, W. R., on the effects of natural 
selection on civilised nations, 133 ; 
on the early marriages of the 
poor, 138 ; on the Ancient Greeks, 
141. 

Grenadiers, Prussian, 29. 

Grey, Sir G., on female infanticide in 
Australia, 592. 

Greyhounds, numerical proportion of 
the sexes in, 215, 216 ; numerical 
proportion of male and female 
births in, 246, 258. 

Grouse, red. monogamous, 219 ; pug- 
nacity of young male, 366 ; pro- 
ducing a sound by scraping their 
wings upon the ground, 374 ; dura- 
tion of courtship of, 405; colours 
and nidification of, 455. 

Gruber, Dr., on the occurrence of 
the supra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of man, 21; on division 
of malar bone, 39 ; stridulation of 
locust, 284. 

Grus americanusj age of mature plu- 
mage in, 483; breeding in im- 
mature plumage, 484. 

— virgo, trachea of, 374. 

Qryllus campestriSf 284; pugnacity 
of male, 289. 

- — . domesticus, 284. 

Grypus^ sexual differences in the beak 
in, 359. 

Guanacoes, battles of, 500; canine 
teeth of, 514. 

Guanas, strife for women among the, 
562 ; polyandry among the, 593. 

Guanche skeletons, occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of, 22. 

Gnaranys, proportion of men and 
women among, 244 ; colour of new- 
born children of the, 557 ; beards 
of the, 561. 

Guen^, A., on the sexes of Hypery- 
thrOf 251 

Guilding, L., on the stridulation of 
the L^ustidsD, 283 


Guillemot, variety of the, 424. 

Guinea, sheep of^ with males only 
horned, 234. 

Guinea-fowl, monogamous, 219 ; occa- 
sional polygamy of the, 220 ; 
markings of the, 429. 

Guinea-pigs, inheritance of the effects 
of operations by, 603. 

Gulls, seasonal change of plumage in, 
492 ; white, 492. 

Gunther, Dr., on paddle of Ceratodus, 
37 ; on hermaphro litism in Serra- 
ntis, 162 ; on male fishes hatching 
ova in their mouths, 163, 345 ; on 
mistaking infertile female fishes for 
males, 249 ; on the prehensile 
organs of male Plagiostomous fishes, 
331 ; spines and brushes on fishes, 
331 ; on the pugnacity of the male 
salmon and trout, 332 ; on the 
relative size of the sexes in fishes, 
335 ; on sexual differences in fishes, 
336 et seq. ; on the genus Ca//to- 
nymusj 337 ; on a protect! v'e re- 
semblance in a pipe-fish, 344; on 
the genus Soienostoma, 346 ; on the 
coloration of frogs and toads, 349 ; 
combats of Teatudo elegans, 351 ; 
on the sexual differences in the 
Ophidia, 351 ; on differences of the 
sexes of lizards, 354 ct aeq. 

Gynaniaa /sis, ocellated s^iots of, 
428. 

Gypsies, uniformity of, in various 
parts of the world, 193. 

H. 

Habits, bad, facilitated by familiarity, 
123; variability of the force of, 
125. 

Hackel, £., on the origin of man, 3 ; 
on rudimentary characters, 11 ; on 
death caused by inflammation of 
the vermiform appendage, 21 ; on 
the canine teeth in man, 40; on 
the steps by which man l^came a 
biped, 52 ; on man as a member of 
the C^tarrfiine group, 155 ; on the 
position of the Lemuridss, 157 ; on 
the genealogy of the Mammalia, 
158; on the lancelet, 159; on the 
transparency of pelagic animals, 
261 ; on the musical powers ol 
women, 573. 
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Hagen, H., and Walsh, B. D., on 
American Neuroptera, 254. 

Hair, development of, in man, 18 ; 
character of, supposed to be deter- 
mined by light and heat, 32 ; distri- 
bution of, in man, 57, 600 ; possibly 
removed for ornamental purposes, 
58 ; arrangement and direction of, 
151; of the early progenitors of 
man, 160; different texture of, in 
distinct races, 167 ; and skin, cor- 
relation of colour of, 197 ; develop- 
ment of, in mammals, 530 ; manage- 
ment of, among different peoples, 
575; great length of, in some 
North American tribes, 580; elon- 
gation of the, on the human head, 
603. 

Hairiness, difference of, in the sexes 
in man, 559 ; variation of, in races 
of men, 559. 

Hairs and excretory pores, numerical 
relation of, in sheep, 198. 

Hairy family, Siamese, 601. 

Halbertsma, Prof., hermaphroditism 
in Serranus^ 162. 

Hamadryas baboon, turning over 
stones, 101 ; mane of the male, 521. 

Hamilton, C., on the cruelty of the 
Kaffirs to animals, 118; on the 
engrossment of the women by the 
Kaffir chiefs, 595. 

Hammering, difficulty of, 49. 

Hancock, A., on the colours of the 
nudibranch Molluscs, 261, 264. 

Hands, larger at birth, in the chil- 
dren of labourers, 33 ; structure of, 
in the quadrumama, 50 ; and arms, 
freedom of, indirectly coiTclated 
with diminution of canines, 53. 

Handwriting, inherited, 88. 

Handyside, Dr., supernumerary mam- 
mse in men, 37. 

Harcourt, E. Vernon, on Fringilla 
cannabina 394. 

Harelda glacialis, 420. 

Hare, protective colouring of the, 
542. 

Hares, battles of male, 500. 

Hai’lan, Dr., on the difference be- 
tween Held- and house-slaves, 196. 

Harris, J. M., on the relation of com- 
plexion to climate, 195. 

— , T. W., on the Katy-did locust, 
28^; on the stridulation of the 


grasshoppers, 286; on (Ecanthus 
nivaliSf 289; on the colouring of 
Lepidoptera, 314 ; on the colouring 
of S(xtumia lo^ 316. 

Harting,spur of the Ornithorhynchus, 
502. 

Hartman, Dr., on the singing of Cicada 
septendeciiTiy 282. 

Hatred, persistence of, 112. 

Haughton, S., on a variation of the 
flexor pollicie Umgus in man, 42. 

Hawks, feeding orphan nestling, 409. 

Hayes, Dr., on the diverging of sledge- 
dogs on thin ice, 75. 

Haymond, R.,on the drumming of the 
male Tetrao umbellns^ 375 ; on the 
drumming of birds, 376. 

Head, altered position of, to suit the 
erect attitude of man, 55 ; hairiness 
of, in man, 57 ; processes of, in 
male beetles, 295; artificial alte- 
rations of the form of the, 583. 

Heame, on strife for women among 
the North American Indians, 361 ; 
on the North American Indians’ 
notion of female beauty, 578 ; re- 
peated elopements of a North Ame- 
rican woman, 597. 

Heart, in the human embryo, P, 

Heat, supposed effects of, 32. 

Jfectocott/le, 263. 

Hedge-warbler, 473; voung of the, 
481. 

Heel, small projection of, in the 
Aymara Indians, 35. 

Hegt, M., on the development of the 
spurs in peacocks, 236. 

Heliconidae, 308; mimicry of, by 
other butterffies, 323. 

Jleliopathes, stridulation peculiar to 
the male, 305. 

Heliothrix auriculata, young of, 467, 
468. 

JTelix pomatia, example of individual 
attachment in, 263. 

Hellins, J., proportions of sexes of 
Lepidoptera reared by, 253. 

Helmholtz, on pleasure derived from 
harmonies, 92 ; on the vibration of 
the auditory hairs of Crustacea, 
568; the physiology of harmony, 
659. 

Hemiptera, 281. 

Ifemitragusy beardless in both lezet, 
531. 
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Hemsbach, M. von, on medial mamma 
in man, 37. 

Hepburn, Mr., on the autumn song of 
the water-ouzel, 370. 

Hepialua humuli, sexual difihrence of 
colour in the, 316. 

Herbs, poisonous, avoided bv animals, 

66 . 

Hermaphroditism of embryos, 161. 

Herodiaa hubukua, vernal moult of, 
393. 

Heron, Sir R., on the habits of pea- 
fowl, 418, 419, 443. 

— love-gestures of a, 380 

Herons, decomposed feathers in, 385 ; 
breeding plumage of, 391, 392 ; 
young of the, 481 ; sometimes 
dimorphic, 484 ; continued growth 
of crest and plumes in the males of 
some, 485 ; change of colour in 
some, 494. 

Hesperomya cognatuSf 568. 

Hetcarina, proportion of the sexes in, 
254; difference in the sexes of, 
290. 

ffeteroceruSj stridulation of, 302. 

Hewitt, Mr., on a game-cock killing 
a kite, 363 ; on the recognition of 
dogs and cats by ducks, 412 ; on 
the pairing of a wild duck with a 
pintail drake, 415; on the court- 
ship of fowls, 417 ; on the coupling 
of pheasants with common hens, 
420. 

Hilgendorf,. sounds produced by crus- 
taceans, 274. 

Hindoo, his horror of breaking his 
caste, 122, 124. 

Hindoos, local difference of stature 
among, 31 ; difference of, from 
Europeans, 192 ; colour of the 
beard in, 558. 

Ilipparchia JanirOy 319; instability 
of the ocellated spots of, 428. 

Hippocampus, development of, 163; 
marsupial receptacles of the male, 
346. 

minor, 202. 

Hippopotamus, nakedness of, 56. 

Hips, proportions of, in soldiers and 
sailors, 32. 

Hodgson, S., on the sense of duty, 97. 

Hoffberg, on the horns of the rein- 
deer, 503 ; on sexual preferences 
shown by reindeer, 525. 


Hoffman, Prof., protective coloan 
281 ; fighting of frogs, 350. 

Hog-deer, 546 

Hog, wart-, 519 ; river-, 520. 

Holland, Sir H., on the effects of neu 
diseases, 182. 

Homologous structures, correlated 
variation of, 43. 

Homoptei’a, 281 ; stridulation of the, 
and Orthoptera, discu.s.sed, 288. 

Honduras, Quiacalw major in, 248. 

Honey-buzzard of India, variation in 
the crest of, 424. 

Honey-suckers, moulting of the, 392 : 
Australian, nidification of, 454. 

Honour, law of, 121. 

Hooker, Dr., forbearance of elephant 
to his keeper, 104 ; on the colour 
of the beard in man, 558. 

Hookham, Mr., on mental concepts in 
animals, 83. 

Hoolock Gibbon, nose 6f, 150. 

Hoo]>oe, 371 ; sounds produced by the 
male, 376. 

Hoplopterua armatua, wing-spurs of, 
366. 

Hornbill, African, inflation of the 
neck-wattle of the male during 
courtship, 383. 

llornbills, sexual difference in the 
colour of the eyes in, 425 ; nidifi- 
cation and incubation of, 4^. 

Horne, C., on the rejection of a 
brightly-coloured locust by lizards 
and birds. 289. 

Horns, sexual differences of, in sheep 
and goats, 230 ; loss of, in female 
merino sheep, 231 ; development 
of, in deer, 233; development of, 
in antelopes, 234; from the head 
and thorax, in male beetles, 297 ; 
of deer, 50.3, 506, 515 ; and canine 
teeth, inverse development of, 
514. 

Horse, fossil, extinction of the, in 
South America, 191 ; polygamous, 
217; canine teeth of male, 502; 
winter change of colour, 542. 

Horses, rapid increase of, in South 
America, 47 ; diminution of canine 
teeth in, 53; dreaming, 74; of 
the Falkland Islands and Pam- 
pas, 181 ; numerical proportion of 
the sexes in, 215, 216 ; lighter in 
winter in Siberia, 229 ; ^exnal 
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preferences in, 524; pairing prc- 
ferently with those of the same 
colour, 540 ; numerical proportion 
of male and female birtha in, 245 ; 
formerly striped, 547. 

Hottentot women, peculiarities of, 174. 

Hottentots, lice of, 170 ; readily be> 
come musicians, 570 ; notions of 
female beauty of the, 578; com- 
pression of nose by, 583. 

Hough, Dr. S., men’s temperature 
more variable than women’s, 224 ; 
proportion of sexes in man, 243. 

House-slaves, diflference of, from field- 
slaves, 196. 

Houzeau, on the baying of the dog, 
75 ; on reason in dogs, 76 ; birds 
killed by telegraph wires, 80 ; on 
the cries of domestic fowls and 
parrots, 85, 87 ; animals feel no 
pity, 102 ; suicide in the Aleutian 
islands, 117. 

Howorth, H. H., extinction of savages, 
183. 

Huber, P., on ants playing together, 
69 ; on memory in ants, 74 ; on the 
intercommunication of ants, 89 ; on 
the recognition of each other by 
ants after separation, 292. 

Hue, on Chinese opinions of the ap- 
pearance of Europeans, 578. 

Huia, the, of New Zealand, 208. 

Human, man classed alone in a, king- 
dom, 147. 

sacrifices, 96. 

Humanity, unknown among some 
savages, 118 ; deficiency of, among 
savages, 123. 

Humboldt, A. von, on the rationality 
of mules, 78 ; on a parrot preserv- 
ing the language of a lost tribe, 
181 ; on the cosmetic arts of 
savages, 574 ; on the exaggeration 
of natural characters by man, 582 ; 
on the red painting of American 
Indians, 583. 

Hume, D., on sympathetic feelings, 
109. 

Humming-bird, racket-shaped feathers 
in the tail of a, 384; display of 
plumage by the male, 394, 

Humming-birds, ornament their nests, 
02, 413; polygamous, 219; pro- 
portion of the sexes in, 248, 4B8 ; 
l^xual differences in, 359, 442 ; 


pugnacity of male, 360; modified 
primaries of male, 378 ; coloration 
of the sexes of, 387 ; display by, 443; 
nidification of the, 453 ; colours of 
female, 453 ; young of, 487. 

Humphreys, H. N., on the habits <of 
the stick le-back, 220, 332. 

Hunger, instinct of, 112. 

Huns, ancient, flattening of the nose 
by the, 583. 

Hunter, J., on the number of species 
of man, 174; on secondary sexual 
characters, 207 ; on the general 
behaviour of female animals during 
courtship, 222 ; on the muscles of 
the larynx in song-birds, 371; on 
the curled frontal hair of the bull, 
531 ; on the rejection of an ass by 
a female zebra, 540. 

Hunter, W. W., on the recent rapid 
increase of the Santali, 45 ; on the 
San tali, 192. 

Huss, Dr. Max, on mammary glands, 
162. 

Hussey, Mr., on a partridge distin- 
guishing persons, 412. 

Hutchinson, Col., example of reason- 
ing in a retriever, 78. 

Hutton, Capt., on the male wild goat 
falling on his horns, 507. 

Huxley, T. H., on the structural 
agreement of man with the apes, 
2 ; on the agreement of the brain 
in man with that of lower animals, 
6 ; on the adult age of the orang, 
8 ; on the embryonic development 
of man, 9 ; on the origin of man, 
3, 11 ; on variation in the skulls of 
the natives of Australia, 26; on 
the abductor of the fifth meta- 
tarsal in apes, 42 ; on the nature 
of the reasoning power, 77 ; on the 
position of man, 150; on the sub- 
orders of primates, 152; on the 
Lemuridse, 157 ; on the Dinosauria, 
158 ; on the amphibian affinities of 
the Ichthyosaurians, 159 ; on vari- 
ability of the skull in certain races 
of man, 174 ; on the races of man, 
176 ; supplement on the brain, 199. 

Hybrid birds, production of, 414. 

Hydrophobia communicable between 
man and the lower animals, 7. 

Hydroporusy dimorphism of femalea 
of, 276. 
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Syelaphus porcinus, 54G. 

JlygrogonuSf 345. 

Myla^ singing species of, 350. 

HykixxUSy absence of the thumb in, 51 ; 
upright progression of some species 
of, 52; maternal affection in a, 
70; direction of the hair on the 
arms of species of, 151 ; females of, 
less hairy below than males, 558. 

agilis^ 51 ; hair on the arms of, 
151 ; musical voice of the, 527 ; 
superciliary ridge of, 558 ; voice of, 
567. 

— hoohckf sexual difference of 
colour in, 537. 

/or, 51 ; hair on the arms of, 

151. 

leuciscus, 51 ; song of, 568. 

ayndactylus, 51 ; laryngeal sac 

of, 527. 

Hylophila prasinana, 308. 

Hymenoptera, 291 ; large size of the 
cerebral ganglia in, 54 ; classi6ca> 
lion of, 148 ; sexual differences in 
the wings of, 277 ; aculeate, rela- 
tive size of the sexes of, 279. 

Hymenopteron, parasitic, with a 
sedentary male, 221. 

Hyomoachxts aqmticus, 547. 

Hyperythra^ proportion of the sexes 
in, 251. 

Eypogymna dispar, sexual difference 
of colour in, 316. 

Jlypopyra, coloration of, 315. 

L 

Ibex, male, falling on his horns, 508 ; 
beard of the, 531. 

Ibis, white, change of colour of 
naked skin in, during the breeding 
season, 389 ; scarlet, young of the, 
481. 

tantalus, age of mature plumage 

in, 483 ; breeding in immature 
plumage, 484. 

Ibises, decomposed feathers in, 385; 
white, 492 ; and black, 493. 

Ichneumonida!, difference of the sexes 
in, 292. 

Ichikyopterygia, 37. 

Ichthyosaurians, 159. 

Idiots, . microcephalous, their charac- 
ters and habits, 35 ; hairiness and 
animal nature of their actions, 36 ; 


microcephalous, imitative faculties 
of, 87. 

Igmna tvberoulata, 354. 

Iguanas, 354. 

Illegitimate and legitimate children, 
proportion of the sexes in, 244. 

Imagination, existence of, in animals, 
74. 

Imitation, 68 ; of man by monkeys, 
72 ; tendency to, in monkeys, micro- 
cephalous idiots and savages, 87 ; 
influence of, 129. 

Immature plumage of birds, 463, 466. 

Implacentata, 157. 

Implements, employed by monkeys, 
81; fashioning of, peculiar to 
man, 82. 

Impregnation, period of, influence of, 
upon sex, 245. 

Improvement, progressive, man alone 
supposed to be capable of, 79. 

Incisor teeth, knocked out or filed by 
some savages, 575. 

Increase, rate of, 44 ; necessity of 
checks in, 47. 

Indecency, hatred of, a modern virtue, 
119. 

India, difficulty of distinguishing the 
native races of, 167 ; Cyprinidae 
of, 343; colour of the beard in 
races of men of, 558. 

Indian, North American, honoured 
for scalping a man of another tribe, 
117. 

Individuality, in animals, 83. 

Indopicus carhtta, colours of the 
sexes of, 458. 

Infanticide, prevalence of, 46, 117, 
256 ; supposed cause of, 577 ; pre- 
valence and causes of, 591 et aeq. 

Inferiority, supposed physical, of 
man, 64. 

Inflammation of the bowels, occur- 
rence of, in Cebus Azarce, 7. 

Inheritance, 27 ; of long and short 
sight, 33 ; of effects of use of vocal 
and mental organs, 88 ; of moral 
tendencies, 123, 126; laws of, 
227; sexual, 232; sexually limi- 
ted, 444. 

Inquisition, influence of the, 141. 

Insanity, hereditary, 28. 

Insect, fossil, from the Devonian, 289. 

Insectivora, 534 ; absence of secondary 
sexual chanuders in, 218. 
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Insects, relative size of the cerebral 
ganglia in, 54; male, appearance 
of, before the females, 212 ; pursuit 
of female, bjr the males, 221 ; period 
of development of sexual characters 
in, 236 ; secondary sexual cha- 
racters of, 274 ; stridulation, 566. 

Insessores, vocal organs of, 370. 

Instep, depth of, in soldiers and 
sai lot's, 32. 

Instinct and intelligence, 67. 

— , migratory, vanquishing the 

maternal, 107, 113. 

Instinctive actions, the result of in- 
heritance, 105. 

impulses, difference of the force 

of, 110, 111; and moral impulses, 
alliance of, 110. 

Instincts, 66 ; complex origin of, 
through natural selection, 67 ; 
possible origin of some, 67 ; ac- 
quired, of domestic animals, 104 ; 
variability of the force of, 107 ; 
difference of force between the 
social and other. 111, 126 ; utilised 
for new purposes, 571. 

Instrumental music of birds, 375, 378. 

Intellect, influence of, in natural 
selection in civilised society, 136. 

Intellectual faculties, their influence 
on natural selection in man, 127 ; 
probably perfected through natural 
selection, 128. 

Intelligence, Mr. H. Spencer on the 
dawn of, 67. 

Intemperance, no reproach among 
savages, 119; its destructiveness, 
137. 

Intoxication in monkeys, 7. 

Iphias glaucippdy 313. 

Iris, sexual difference in the coiOur of 
the, in birds, 383, 425. 

Ischio-pubic muscle, 41. 

Ittia finis cruentu<, number of spars 
in, 364. 

lulus f tarsal suckers of the males of, 
274 

J. 

Jackals learning from dogs to bark, 
73. 

Jack-snipe, coloration of the, 491 

Jacquinot, on the number of species 
of man, 174. 

Jaeger, Dr., length of bones increased 

• 


from carrying weights, 32; on the 
difficulty of approaching herds of 
wild animals, 100; male Silver- 
pheasant, rejected when bis pln- 
mage was spoilt, 419. 

Jaguars, black, 539. ^ 

Janson, £. W., on the proportions of 
the sexes in Toniicus villosus, 253 ; 
on stridulant beetles, 302. 

Japan, encouragement of licentious- 
ness in, 46. 

Japanese, general beardlessness of the. 
560 ; aversion of the, to whiskers, 
.581. 

Jardine, Sir W., on the Argus phea- 
sant, 384, 403. 

Jarrold, Dr., on modifications of the 
skull induced by unnatural position, 
56. 

Jarves, Mr., on infanticide in the 
Sandwich Islands, 257. 

Javans, relative height of the sexes 
of, 559 ; notions of female beauty, 
580. 

Jaw, influence of the muscles of the, 
upon the physiognomy of the apes, 
54. 

Jaws, smaller proportionately to the 
extremities, 33; influence of food 
upon the size of, 33; diminution 
of, in man, 53; in man, reduced 
by correlation, 562. 

Jay, young of the, 481 ; Canada, 
young of the, 481, 

Jays, new mates found by, 407 ; dis- 
tinguishing persons, 412. 

Jeffrey, J. Gwyn, on the form of the 
shell in the sexas of the Gastero- 
poda, 262 ; on the influence of light 
upon the colours of shells, 263. 

Jelly-fish, bright colours of some, 
260. 

Jenner, Dr., on the voice of the rook, 
375 ; on the finding of new mates by 
magpies, 407 ; on retardation of the 
generative functions in birds, 409. 

Jenyns, L., on the desertion of their 
ouug by swallows, 108 ; on male 
irds singing after the proper 
season, 409. 

Jerdon, Dr., on birds dreaming, 74; 
on the pugnacity of the male bul- 
bul, 360 ; on the pugnacity of the 
male Ortygornis gularis^ 363; on 
the spurs of Oathperdix^ 364 ; on 
2 F 3 
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the habits of LcbivanelluSy 3G6 ; on 
the spoonbill) 374; on the drum- 
ming of the Kalij-pheasant) 376 ; 
on Indian buRtards, 378; on Otis 
bengalensiSj 381 ; on the ear-tufts 
of Sypheotides aurituSy 384 ; on the 
double moults of certain birds, 391 ; 
on the moulting of the honey- 
suckers, .392 ; on the moulting of 
bustards, plovers, and drongos, 393 ; 
on the spring change of colour in 
some finches, 393 ; on display in 
male birds, 394 ; on the display of 
the under-tail coverts by the male 
bulbul, 402 ; on the Indian honey- 
buzzard, 424 ; on sexual difierences 
in the colour of the eyes of horn- 
bills, 425 ; on the markings of the 
Tragopan pheasant, 428 ; on the 
nidification of the Orioles, 453 ; on 
the nidification of the hornbills, 
454 ; on the Sultan yellow-tit, 458 ; 
on PatcBomis JatxtnictiSj 4G1 ; on the 
immature jilumage of birds, 465 
et seq, ; on representative species of 
birds, 468 ; on the habits of 2'umir^ 
476 ; on the continued increase of 
beauty of the peacock, 485; on 
coloration in the genus Falcsomis, 
494. 

Jevons, W. S., on the migrations ot 
man, 47. 

Jews, ancient use of flint tools by the, 
145 ; uniformity of, in various 
parts of the world, 193 ; numerical 
proportion of male and female 
births among the, 243 ; ancient, 
tattooing practised by, 574. 

Johnstone, Lieut., on the Indian ele- 
phant, 218. 

Jollofs, fine appearance of the, 587. 

Jones, Albert, proportion of sexes of 
Lepidoptera, reared by, 263. 

Juan Fernandez, humming-birds of, 
487. 

JunoniOj sexual differences of colour- 
ing in species of, 310. 

Jupiter, comparison with Assyrian 
efligies, 581. 

K. 

Eaflir skull, occurrence of the dia- 
stema in a, 40. 

Kaffirs, their cruelty to animals, 118; 


lice of the, 170; colour of the, 
579; engrossment of the hand- 
somest women by the chiefs of the, 
595 ; marriage-customs of the, 598. 

Kalij-pheasant, drumming of the 
male, 375 ; young of, 468. 

Kallima, resemblance of, to a withered 
leaf, 311. 

Kalmucks, general beardlessness of, 
560; aversion of, to hairs on the 
face, 581 ; marriage-customs of 
the, 598. 

Kangaroo, great red, sexual difference 
in the colour of, 533. 

Kant, Imm., on duty, 97 ; on self- 
restraint, 110; on the number of 
species of roan, 174. 

Katy-did, stridulation of the, 283. 

Keen, Dr., on the mental powers of 
snakes, 352. 

Keller, Dr., on the difficulty of 
fashioning stone implements, 49. 

Kent, VV. S., elongation of dorsal fin 
of Callionymua lyra^ 336 ; court- 
ship of Lahmsmixtus^’dW ; colours 
and courtship of CaniMms lincatuSj 
341. 

Kestrels, new mates found by, 408. 

Kidney, one, doing double work in 
disease, 32. 

King, W. R., on the vocal organs of 
Tetrao cupido^ 371 ; on the drum- 
ming of grouse, 376 ; on the rein- 
deer, 503; on the attraction of 
male deer by the voice of the 
female, 526. 

King and Fitzroy, on the marriage- 
customs of the Fuegians, 599. 

King-crows, nidification of, 453. 

Kingfisher, 371; racket-shaped feathers 
in the tail of a, 384. 

Kingfishers, colours and nidification 
of the, 455, 457, 459; immature 
plumage of the, 467, 468 ; young 
of the, 481. 

King Lory, 457 ; immature plumage 
of the, 467. 

Kingsley, C., on the sounds produced 
by Umbrinay 347. 

Kirby and Spence, on sexual differ* 
ences in the length of the snout in 
Curculionidse, 208; on the court- 
ship of insects, 221 ; on the elytra 
of Dytiscus^ 276 ; on peculiarities 
in the legs of male insects, 276: 
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on the relatiTe size of the sexes in 
insects, 279; on the Fulgoridae, 
281 ; on the habits of TerrniteSf 
291 ; on difference of colour in the 
sexes of beetles, 294 ; on the horns 
of the male lamellicom beetles, 
297 ; on hornlike processes in male 
Curculionids, 299; on the pug* 
nacity of the male stag-beetle, 299. 

Kite, killed by a game-cock, 363. 

Knot, retention of winter plumage by 
the, 391 

Knox, R., on the semilunar fold, 17 ; 
on the occurrence of the supra- 
condyloid foramen in the humerus 
of man, 21 ; on the features of the 
young Memnon, 1G8. 

Koala, length of the caecum in, 20. 

Kobus ellipsiprymnuSj proportion of 
the sexes in, 247. 

Kolreuter, on the sterility of hybrid 
plants, 172. 

Koodoo, development of the horns of 
the, 234 ; markings of the, 543. 

Kdppen, F. T., on the migratory lo- 
cust, 283. 

Kordofan, protuberances artificially 
produced by natives of, 574. 

Koraks, marriage customs of, 598. 

Korie, on the proportion of sexes in 
locusts, 254 ; Russian locusts, 283. 

Kovalevsky, A., on the affinity of 
the Ahcidia to the Vertebrata, 159, 
160. 

— , W., on the pugnacity of the 
male capercailzie, 363 ; on the 
pairing of the ciipercailzie, 367. 

Krause, on a convoluted body at the 
extremity of the tail in a JfococMS 
and a cat, 23. 

Kupffer, Prof., on the affinity of the 
Ascidia to the Vertebrata, 160, 

L. 

Lahidocera Danoimif prehensile organs 
of the male, 266 

LabmSf splendid colours of the species 
of, 342. 

sexual differences in, 

337, 341. 

— pavOy 342. 

Lacertilia, sexual differences of, 354. 

Lafresnaye, M. de, on birds of para- 
dise, 385. 

t 


Lamarck, on the origin of man, 3. 

Lamellibrunchiata, 262. 

Lamellicom beetles, horn-like pro- 
cesses from the head and thorax of, 
295, 298 ; influence of sexual selec- 
tion on, 301. - 

Lamellicornia, stridulation of, 303. 

Lament, Mr., on the tusks of the 
walrus, 502; on the use of its 
tusks by the walrus, 613 ; on the 
bladder-nose seal, 528. 

Lampomis porphyrurus, colours of 
the female, 454. 

Lampyridsc, distasteful to m.amraals, 
277. 

Lancelet, 159, 165. 

Landois, H., gnats attracted by sound, 
280 ; on the production of sound 
by the Cicadae, 281 ; on the stridu- 
lating organ of the crickets, 284 ; 
on VecticuSy 285; on the stridula- 
ting organs of the Acridiidac, 286 ; 
stridulating apparatus in Orthop- 
tera, 288 ; sounds produced by 
Atropus, 291 ; on the stridulation 
of NecrophoruSf 302 ; on the stridu- 
lant organ of Cerambyx heroSy 303 ; 
on the stridulant organ of 6^eo- 
trupcs, 303 ; on the stridulating 
organs in the Coleoptcra, 304 ; on 
the ticking of Andbiumf 306. 

Landor, Dr., on remorse for not obey 
ing tribal custom, 114. 

Language an art, 86 ; articulate, origin 
ofi 86 ; relation of the progress of, 
to the development of the brain, 
87 ; effects of inheritance in pro- 
duction of, 88 ; complex structure 
of, among barbarous nations, 91 ; 
natural selection in, 91 ; gesture, 
178 ; primeval, 180; of a lost tribe 
preserved by a parrot, 181. 

Languages, presence of rudiments in, 
90; classification of, 90; variability 
of, 90 ; crossing or blending of, 90 ; 
complexity of, no test of perfection 
or proof of special creation, 92 ; re- 
semblance of, evidence of commu- 
nity of origin, 148. 

— and species, identity of evidence 
of their gradual development, 90. 

LaniuSf 462 ; characters of young, 
464. 

rufuSf anomalous young of, 

482. 
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Lankester, £. R., on comparative lon- 
gevity, 133, 136; on the desti-uc- 
tive effects of intemperance, 137. 

Lanugo, of the human foetus, 19, 
GOO. 

Lapponian language, highly artificial, 
91. 

Lark, proportion of the sexes in the, 
248 ; female, singing of the, 370. 

Larks, attracted by a mirror, 413. 

Lartet, E., comparison of cranial ca- 
pacities of skulls of recent and 
tertiary mammals, 55; on the size 
of the brain in mammals, 81; on 
Dryopithecus, 155; on pre-historic 
flutes, 570. 

Lams, seasonal change of plumage in, 
492. 

Lai*va, luminous, of a Brazilian beetle, 
278. 

Larvnx, muscles of the, in song-birds, 
371. 

Lasijcampa qitercns, attraction of 
males by the female, 252; sexual 
djflerence of colour in, 316. 

Latham, R. G., on the migrations of 
man, 48, 

Latooka, perforation of the lower lip 
by the women of, 576. 

Liunllard, on the abnormal division 
cf the malar bone in man, 39. 

Lawrence, W., on the superiority of 
^ savage.s to Eurojieans in power of 
sight, 33 ; on the colour of negro 
infants, 558 ; on the fondness of 
savages for ornaments, 578 ; on 
beardless races, 581 ; on the beauty 
of the Engli-sh ari-stocracy, 586. 

Layard, E. L., on an instance of im- 
tionality in a cobra, 3.52 ; on the 
pugnacity of G alius Stanley i, 363, 

I.Aycock, Dr., on vital pcriotlicity, 8 ; 
theioid nature of idiots, 36. 

Leaves, autumn, tints tuseless, 262. 

Lecky, Mr., on the sense of duty, 97 ; 
on suicide, 117 ; on the practice of 
celibacy, 119; his view of the 
crimes of savages, 119 ; on the 
gradual rise of morality, 125. 

Leconte, J. L., on the stridulant organ 
in the Coprini and Dynastini, 303. 

Lee, H., on the numerical proportion 
of the sexes in the tront, 249. 

Leg, c.alf of the, artificially modified, 
674 . 


Legitimate and illegitimate children, 
proportion of the sexes in, 244, 

Legs, variation of the length of the, in 
man, 26; proportions of, in sol- 
diers and sailors, 32; front, atro- 
phied in some male butterflies, 277 ; 
peculiarities of, in male insects, 277. 

Leguay, on the occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of man, 22. 

“ Lek ” of the black-cock and caper- 
cailzie, 405. 

Lemoine, Albert, on the origin of lan- 
guage, 87. 

Lnnur macaco, sexual difference of 
colour in, 537. 

Lemuridse, 152; cars of the, 15; 
variability of the muscles in the, 
41 ; position and derivation of the, 
157 ; their origin, 165. 

Lemurs, uterus in the, 38. 

Lenguas, disfigurement of the ears of 
the, 575. 

Leopards, black, 539. 

Lepidoptcra, 307 ; numerical propor- 
tions of the sexes in the, 250; 
colouring of, 308 ; ocellated spots 
of, 427. 

Lepidosiren, 159, 165. 

Leptalides, mimicry of, 325. 

Leptorhynchus angustatus, pugnacity 
of male, 299. 

Leptura testoica, difference of colour 
in the sexes of, 294. 

Leroy, on the wariness of young foxes 
in hunting-districts, 80; on the 
desertion of their young by swal- 
lows, 108. 

Leslie, D., marriage customs of Kaffirs, 
598. 

Le.sse, valley of the, 22. 

Lesson, on the birds of paradise, 219, 
403 ; on the sea-elephant, 528. 

Lessona, M., observations on SerranuSy 
162. 

Lethrus cephalotcs, pugnacity of the 
males of, 297, 300. 

Leuckart, R., on the vesicula prosta- 
tica, 24 ; on the influence of the 
age of parents on the sex of off- 
spring, 245. 

Levator claviculcB muscle, 42. 

LibeUula depressa, colour of the male, 
290. 

Libellulidae, relative size of the sexee 
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of, 279 ; difier«nce in the sexes of, 
290. 

Lice of domestic animals and man, 
169. 

Licentiousness, a check upon popula- 
tion, 46 ; prevalence of, among 
savages, 119. 

Lichtenstein, on Chera progne^ 419. 

Life, inheritance at corresponding 
periods of, 228, 232. 

Light, effects on complexion, 32 ; in- 
fluence of, upon the colours of 
shells, 263. 

Lilford, Lord, the ruff attracted by 
bright objects, 413. 

Limosa lapponica^ 478. 

Linariay 462. 

mont tna, 248. 

Lindsay, Dr. W. L., diseases commu- 
nicated from animals to man, 7; 
madness in animals, 79; the dog 
considers his master his God, 96. 

Linnccus, views of, as to the position 
of man, 149. 

Linnet, numerical proportion of the 
sexes in the, 248 ; crimson fore- 
head and breast of the, 394 ; court- 
ship of the, 401. 

Lion, polygamous, 218 ; mane of the, 
defensive, 521 ; roaring of the, 526. 

Lions, stripes of young, 464. 

Lips, piercing of the, by savages, 575. 

LithobiuSy prehensile appendages of 
the female, 274. 

Lithosiay coloration in, 314. 

Littorina littoreOy 262. 

Livingstone, Dr., manner of sitting of 
gorilla, 151 ; on the influence of 
dampness and dryness on the colour 
of the skin, 193 ; on the liability 
of negroe.*! to tropical fevers after 
residence in a cold climate, 194; 
on the spur-winged goose, 364 ; on 
weaver-birds, 376 ; on an African 
night-jar, 384, 403 ; on the battle- 
scars of ^uth Afncan male mam- 
mals, 500 ; on the removal of the 
upper incisors by the Batokos, 575; 
on the perforation of the upper lip 
by the Makalolo, 576 ; on the 
Banyai, 579. 

Livonia, numerical proportion of male 
and female births in, 215, 243. • 

Liiards, relative size of the sexes 
of^ 354 ; gular pouches of, 354. 


Lloyd, L., on the polygamy of the 
capercailzie and bustard, 219; on 
the numerical proportion of the 
sexes in the capercailzie and black* 
cock, 248 ; on the salmon, 333j 
on the colours of the sea-scorpion, 
337 ; on the pugnacity of male 
grouse, 364; on the capercailzie 
and black-cock, 366, 370; on the 
call of the capercailzie, 375 ; on 
assemblages of grouse and snipes, 
405; on the pairing of a shield- 
drake with a common duck, 414; 
on the battles of seals, 500 ; on the 
elk, 507. 

LcbivanelluSf wing-spurs in, 366. 

Local influences, effect of, upon sta- 
ture, 31. 

Lockwood, Mr., on the development 
of ffippocam}mSf 163. 

, Rev. S., musical mouse, 568. 

Locust, bright-coloured, rejected by 
lizards and birds, 289. 

, migratory, 283; selection hr 

female, 283. 

Locusts, proportion of sexes in, 254 ; 
stridulation of, 284. 

Locustidse, stridulation of the, 282, 
284 ; descent of the, 285. 

Longicorn beetles, difference of the 
sexes of, in colour, 294 ; stridula^ 
tion of, 303. 

Lonsdale, Mr., on an example of per " 
sonal attachment in ATafur pon^ia, 
263. 

Lophobranchii, marsupial receptacles 
of the males, 346. 

LophophoruSf habits of, 420. 

Lophorina atra^ sexual difference in 
coloration of, 491. 

Lophomis omatusj 387 

Lord, J. K., on Saimo lyeaodatif 333. 

Lory, King, 457 ; immature plumage 
of the, 467. 

Love-antics and dances of birds, 380. 

Lowne, B. T., on Musca tx)tnitQna, 
54, 280. 

Loxioj characters of young of, 464. 

Lubbock, Sir J., on the antiquity of 
man, 2 ; on the origin of man, 3 ; 
on the mental capacity of savages, 
65 ; on the origin of implements, 
82 ; on the simplification of lan- 
guages, 92 ; on the absence of the 
idea of Qod among certain races of 
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men, 94; on the origin of the 
belief in spiritual agencies, 95; 
on superstitions, 96 ; on the sense 
of duty, 97 ; on the practice of 
burying the old and sick among 
the Fijians, 102; on the im> 
morality of sarages, 119; on Mr. 
Wallace’s claim to the origination 
of the idea of natural selection, 
49; on the absence of remorse 
among savages, 131 ; on the former 
barbarism of civilised nations, 143 ; 
on improvements in the arts among 
savages, 144 ; on resemblances of 
the mental characters in dilferent 
races of men, 178; on the arts 
practised by savages, 179; on the 
power of counting in primeval man, 
180; on the prehensile organs of 
the male Labidocera Darvoinii^ 266 ; 
on Chloeoiij 274; on Smyntftw'us 
279 ; finding of new mates 
by jays, 407 ; on strife for women 
among the North American Indians, 
561 ; on music, 570; on the orna- 
mental practices of savages, 57 4 ; 
on the estimation of the beard 
among the Anglo-Saxons, 581 ; 
on artificial deformation of the 
skull, 583; on communal mar- 
riages,'* 587, 588; on exogamy, 
589, 592; on the Veddabs, 591; 
on polyandry, 593. 

Lncanidse, variability of the mandibles 
in the male, 300. 

LucanuSy large size of males of, 278. 

cervusy numerical proportion 

of sexes of, 253 ; weapons of the 
male, 299. 

elaphusy use of mandibles of, 

300 ; large jaws of male, 275. 

Lucas, Prosper, on pigeons, 418; on 
sexual preference in horses and 
bulls, 525. 

Lunar periods, 8, 164. 

Lund, Dr., on skulls found in Bra- 
zilian caves, 168 

Lungs, enlargement of, in the Qui- 
chua and Aymara Indians, 34; 
a modified swim-bladder, 161 ; 
different capacity of in races of 
man, 167. 

Luminosity in insects, 277. 

Lnschka, Prof., on the termination of 
the coccyx, 23. 


Luxury, expectation of life unin- 
fluenced by, 136. 

LycanOy sexual differences of colour- 
ing in species of, 310. 

Lyell, Sir C., on the antiquity of 
man, 2 ; on the origin of man, 
3; on the parallelism of the de- 
velopment of species and languages, 
90 ; on the extinction of lan- 
guages, 90; on the Inquisition, 
141 ; on the fossil remains of ver- 
tebrata, 157 ; on the fertility of 
mulattoes, 171. 

Lynx, Canadian, throat-ruff of the, 
521. 

Lyre-bird, assemblies of, 406. 

H. 

Macacusy ears of, 15 ; convoluted 
body in the extremity of the tail 
of, 23; variability of the toil in 
s{>ecies of, 58 ; whiskers of species 
of, 531. 

hrunneyASy 59. 

cynomolyusy superciliary ridge 

of, 558 ; beai^d and whiskers of, 
becoming white with age, 559. 

ecaudatuSy 60. 

lasifjtusy facial spots of, 550. • 

radiatusy 151. 

rhesusy sexual difference in the 

colour of, 539, 550. 

Macalister, Prof., on variations of 
the palmaris accessorius muscle, 
27 ; on muscular abnormalities in 
man, 42, 43 ; on the greater varia- 
bility of the muscles in men than 
in women, 223. 

Macaws, Mr. Buxton’s observations 
on, 102; screams of, 375. 

McCann, J., on mental individuality, 
84. 

McClelland, J., on the Indian Cypri- 
nidse, 343. 

Macculloch, Col., on an Indian vil- 
lage without any female children, 
592. 

, Dr., on tertian ague in a dog, 8. 
Mac^llivray, W., on the vocal organs 
of birds, 90; on the Egyptian 
goose, 365 ; on the habits of wood- 
. peckers, 376 ; on the habits of the 
snipe, 377 ; on the whitethroat, 
381; on the moulting of the snipes ; 
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391 ; on the moulting of the 
Anatidffi) 393 ; on the finding of 
new mates by magpies, 407 ; on 
the pairing of a blackbird and 
thrush, 414 ; on pied ravens, 424 ; 
on the guillemots, 424 ; on the 
colours of the tits, 458 ; on the 
immature plumage of birds, 466 
et scq. 

Machetes, sexes and young of, 485 ; 

j/ugnax, supposed to be polyga- 
mous, 219 ; numerical proportion 
of the sexes in, 248 ; pugnacity of 
the male, 360; double moult in, 390. 

McIntosh, Dr. colours of the Nemer- 
tians, 265. 

McKennan, maiTiage customs of 
Koraks, 598. 

Mackintosh, on the moral sense, 97. 

MacLachlan, R., on Apatania mulie- 
bris and Boreus kyemalis, 254; 
on the anal appendages of male 
insects, 275; on the pairing of 
dragon-flie.s, 279 ; on dragon-flies, 
290, 291 ; on dimorphism in 
AgrioH, 291 ; on the want of pug- 
nacity in male dragon-flies, 291 ; 
colour of ghost-moth in the Shet- 
land Islands, 316. 

McLennan, Mr., on infanticide, 46, 
591 ; on the origin of the belief in 
spiritual agencies, 94 ; on the pre-* 
valence of licentiousness among 
savages, 119, 588; on the primi- 
tive barbarism of civilised nations, 
143 ; on traces of the custom of 
the forcible capture of wives, 144, 
692 ; on polyandry, 593. 

Macnamara, Mr., susceptibility of 
Andaman islanders and Nep&lese 
to change, 188. 

McNeill, Mr., on the use of the ant- 
lers of deer, 510 ; on the Scotch 
deerhound, 516; on the long hairs 
on the throat of the stag, 522 ; on 
the bellowing of stags, 526. 

Macropus, courtship of, 341. 

Macrorhinus proboscideus, structure 
of the nose of, 528. 

Magpie, power of speech of, 90 ; 
nuptial assemblies of, 406 ; new 
mates found by, 407 ; stealing 
bright objects, 413 ; young of the, 
481 ; coloration of the, 493. 

M^pies, vocal organs of the, 370. 


Mail lard, M., on the proportion of 
the sexes in a species of Fapilio 
from Bourbon, 250. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on the absorption 
of one tribe by another, 128; a 
desire for improvement not genera!, 
132. 

Major, Dr. C. Forsyth, on fossil 
Italian apes, 155; skull of Bos 
etruscus, 505; tusks of miocene 
pigs, 521. 

Makalolo, }>erforation of the upper 
lip by the, 576. 

Malar bone, abnormal division of, in 
man, 39. 

Malay, Archipelago, marriage-cus- 
toms of the savages of the, 598. 

Malays, line of separation between 
the Papuans and the, 169 ; general 
beaitllessness of the, 560 ; staining 
of the teeth among, 574; aversion 
of some, to hairs on the face, 
581. 

and Papuans, contrasted cha- 
racters of, 168. 

Male animals, struggles of, for the 
possession of the females, 212, 213 ; 
eagerness of, in courtship, 221, 
222 ; generally more modified than 
female, 221, 223 ; difler in the, same 
way from females and young, 232. 

characters, developed in females, 

227 ; transfer of, to female birds, 
471. 

— , sedentary, of a hymenopterous 
parasite, 221. 

Malefactors, 137. 

Males, presence of rudimentary female 
organs in, 162. 

— - and females, comparative num- 
bers of, 213, 215; comparative 
mortality of, while young, 216, 

Malherbe, on the woodpeckers, 458. 

Mallotus peronii, 331. 

— villosusy 331. 

Mai thus, T., on the rate of incre.n8e 
of population, 44, 45. 46. 

Maluridac, nidification of the, 454, 

Malurus, young of, 485. 

Mammae, 208 ; rudimentary, in male 
mammals, 11, 23, 161, 162, 163 : 
supernumerary, in women, 36 ; of 
male human subject, 37. 

Mammalia, Pi*of. Owen’s classification 
of, 148 ; genealogy of the, 158, 
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Ifaiiimalg, recent and tertiazy, com- 
parison of cranial capacity of, 55 ; 
nipples of, 162 ; pursuit of female, 
by the males, 221 ; secondary sexual 
characters of, 500; weapons of, 
501 ; relative size of the sexes of, 
515 ; parallelism of, with birds in 
secondary sexual characters, 541 ; 
voices of^ used especially during the 
breeding season, 567. 

Man, variability of, 26 ; erroneously 
regarded as more domesticated than 
other animals, 28; migrations of, 
47; wide distribution of, 48 ; causes 
of the nakedness of, 57 ; supposed 
physical inferiority of, 64 ; a mem- 
ber of the Catarrhine group, 155 ; 
early progenitors of, 160 ; transition 
from ape indefinite, 180; numerical 
proportions of the sexes in, 215; 
difierence between the sexes, 223 ; 
proportion of sexes amongst the 
illegitimate, 244; dilTcrent com- 
plexion of male and female negroes, 
556 ; secondary sexual characters of, 
556 ; primeval condition of, 594. 

Mandans, correlation of colour and 
texture of hair in the, 197. 

Mandible, left, enlarged in the male 
of Taphrodercs distortus^ 276. 

Mandibles, use of the, in Ammophikty 
275 ; large, of Corydalis comutus, 
275; large, of male Lucanus ela- 
phus, 275. 

Mandrill, number of caudal vcrtebrse 
in the, 58 ; colours of the male, 
538, 541, 550. 

Mantegazza, Prof., on last molar 
teeth of man, 20 ; bright colours 
in male animals, 224 ; on the orna- 
ments of savages 573 et seq , ; on 
the beardlessness of the New Zea- 
landers, 581 ; on the exaggeration of 
natural characters by man, 582. 

Mantell, W., on the engrossment of 
pretty girls by the New Zealand 
chiefs, 595. 

Mantis, pugnacity of species of, 289. 

Maories, mortality of, 184; infanti- 
cide and proportion of sexes, 256 ; 
distaste for hairiness amongst men, 
581. 

Marcus Aurelius, on the origin of the 
moral sense, 98 ; on the influence 
of habitual thoughts, 123. 


Mareca pmelope, 414. 

Marks, retained throughout groups 
of birds, 427. 

Marriage, restraints upon, among sa- 
vages, 46 ; influence of, upon morals, 
119; influence of, on mortality, 
139 ; development of, 590. 

Marriages, eaidy, 138, 139 ; com- 
munal, 587, 589. 

Marshall, Dr. W., protuberances on 
birds’ heads, 235, 383 ; on the 
moulting of bii-ds, 393 ; advantage 
to older birds of paradise, 485. 

— — , Cel., interbreeding amongst 
Todas, 189 ; infanticide and pro- 
portion of sexes with Todas, 255 ; 
choice of husbands amongst Todas, 
593. 

— ■, Mr., on the brain of a Bush- 
woman, 167. 

Marsupials, 157 ; development of the 
nictitating membrane in, 17 ; uterus 
of^ 39; possession of nipples by, 
162; their origin from Monotre- 
mata, 165; abdominal sacks of, 
208 ; relative size of the sexes of, 
515 ; colours of, 533. 

Marsupium, rudimentiiry, in male 
marsupials, 161. 

Martin, W. C. L., on alarm manifested 
by au orang at the sight of a turtle, 
72 ; on the hair in JlyliMtes, 152 ; 
on a female American deer, 514 ; 
on the voice of Hylijbates ayi^is, 
527 ; on Semnopithecusnemceus, 552, 

— on the beards of the inhabitants 
of St. Hilda, 560. 

Martins deserting their young, 108. 

— , C., on death caused by inflam- 
mation of the vermiform appen- 
dage, 21. 

Mastoid processes in man and apes, 53. 

Maudslcy, Dr., on the influence of the 
sense of smell in man, 18 ; on 
idiots smelling their food, 36 ; on 
Laura Bridgman, 88 ; on the de- 
velopment of the rocal organs, 89 ; 
moral sense failing in incipient 
madness, 124; change of mental 
faculties at puberty in man, 565. 

Mayers, W. F., on the domestication 
of the goldfish in China, 343. 

Mayhew, £., on the affection between 
individuals of diflerent sexes in the 
dog, 523. ^ 
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Maynard, C. J., on the sexes of Chry~ 
aemys picta^ 351. 

Meckel, on correlated variation of the 
muscles of the arm and leg, 44. 

Medicines, effect produced by, the 
same in man and in monkeys, 7. 

Medusas^ bright colours of some, 260. 

Megalithic structures, prevalence of, 
179. 

Megapicus validus^ sexual difference 
of colour in, 458. 

Megasomaj large size of males of, 
279. 

Meigs, Dr. A., on variation in the 
skulls of the natives of America, 
26. 

Meinecke, on the numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in butterflies, 
250. 

Bielanesians, decrease of, 185. 

Meldola, Mr., colours and marriage 
flight of Colias and Pieris^ 319. 

Meliphagidsc, Australian, nidification 
of, 454. 

Mclita^ secondary sexual characters 
of, 268. 

Meloi^ difference of colour in the 
sexes of a species of, 294. 

Memory, manifestations of, in ani- 
mals, 74. 

Memnon, young, 168. 

Mental characters, difference of, in 
different races of men, 167. 

— faculties, diversity of, in the 
same race of men, 26 ; inheritance 
of, 27 ; variation, of, in the same 
species, 27, 66 ; similarity of the 
in diflerent races of man, 178 ; of 
birds, 410. 

— ■ powers, difference of, in the 

two sexes in man, 563. 

Menura Alberti, 406 ; song of, 371. 

superba, 406 ; long tails of both 

sexes of, 451. 

Merganser, trachea of the male, 

3n. 

— — aerrator, male plumage of, 393. 

Mergus cucullatus^ s^culum of, 236. 

merganser, young of, 467. 

Metallura, splendid tail-feathers of, 
443. 

Methoca uMenmmides, large male of, 
279. 

Moves, M., on the drumming of the 
s|ipe, 377. 


Mexicans, civilisation of the, not 
foreign, 145. 

Meyer, on a convoluted body at the 
extremity of the tail in a Maoacue 
and a cat, 23. « 

, Dr. A., on the copulation ot 

Phryganidse of distinct species, 275. 

, Prof. L., on development ot 

helix of ear, 15, 16 ; men’s ears 
more variable than women’s, 224 ; 
antennee serving as ears, 280. 

Migrations of man, effects of^ 47. 

Migratory instinct of birds, 105; 
vanquishing the maternal, 107, 
113. 

Mill, J. S., on the origin of the moral 
sense, 98 ; on the ** greatest hap- 
piness principle,” 120 ; on the dif- 
ference of the mental powers in 
the sexes of man, 564. 

Millipedes, 274. 

Mil ne-£d wards, H., on the use of the 
enlarged chelae of the male Qelasi- 
mus, 267. 

MUvago leucurus, sexes and young of, 
479. 

Mimicry, 323. 

Mimu^ polyglottus, 411. 

Mind, difference of, in man and the 
highest animals, 126 ; similarity 
of the, in different races, 178. 

1^1 innow, proportion of the sexes in 
the, 249. 

Mirror, larks attracted by, 413. 

Mitchell, Dr., interbreeding in the 
Hebrides, 189. 

Mitford, selection of children in 
Sparta, 29. 

Mivart, St. George, on the reduction 
of organs, 12 ; on the ears of the 
lemuroidea, 15; on variability of 
the muscles in lemuroidea, 41, 48 ; 
on the caudal vertebrae of monkeys, 
58; on the classifleation of the 
primates, 153 ; on the orang and 
on man, 154 ; on differences in the 
lemuroidea, 155; on the crest of 
the male newt, 348. 

Mobius, Prof., on reasoning powers 
in a pike, 75. 

Mocking-thrush, partial migration of, 
411 ; young of the, 487. 

Modifleations, unserviceable, 62. 

Moggridge, J. T., on habits of spiders, 
69 ; on habits of ants, 147. 
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Moles, numerical proportion of the 
sexes in, 247 ; battles of male, 500. 

MoUienesia petenensis, sexual differ- 
ence in, 337. 

Mollusca, beautiful colours and shapes 
of, > 263 ; absence of secondary 
sexual characters in the, 262. 

Molluscoida, 159, 262. 

Monacanthus soopas and M, PeronH^ 
331. 

Mongolians, perfection of the senses 
in, 34. 

Monkey, protecting his keeper from 
a bab^n, 103, 110; bonnet-, 151; 
rhesus-, sexual difference in colour 
of the, 539, 550 ; moustache-, 
colours of the, 537. 

Monkeys, liability of, to the same 
diseases as man, 7 ; male, rect)g- 
nition of women by, 8; diversity 
of the mental ficulties in, 27 ; 
breaking hard fruits with stones, 
50 ; hands of tlie, 50, 51 ; basal 
caudal vertebras of, imbedded in the 
body, 59; revenge taken by, 69; 
maternal affection in, 70 ; varia- 
bility of the faculty of attention 
in, 74 ; American, manifestation of 
reason in, 77 ; using stones and 
sticks, 81 ; imitative faculties of, 
87 ; signal-cries of, 87 ; mutual 
kindnesses of, 101 ; sentinels posted 
by, 101 ; human characters of, 
150; American, direction of the 
hair on the arms of some, 151 ; 
gradation of species of, 175; beards 
of, 531 ; ornamental characters of, 
549 ; analogy of sexual differences 
of, with those of man, 558; dif- 
ferent degrees of difference in the 
sexes of, 561; expression of emo- 
tions by, 572 ; generally mono- 
gamous habits of, 590 ; polygamous 
habits of some, 590 ; naked surfaces 
of, 600. 

Monogamy, not primitive, 144. 

Monogenists, 176. 

Mononychus pseudacori, stridulation 
of, 305. 

Monotremata, 157 ; development of 
the nlcitating membrane in, 17 ; 
lactiferous glands of, 162 ; connect- 
ing mammals with reptiles, 165. 

Monstrosities, analogous, in man and 
lower animiUs, 30 ; caused by arrest 


of development, 35 ; correlation of, 
44 ; transmission of^ 173. 

Montagu, G., on the habits of the 
black and red grouse, 219; on the 
pugnacity of the ruff, 361 ; on the 
singing of birds, 368 ; on the 
double moult of the male pintail, 
393. 

Monteiro, Mr., on Bucorax abyssi^ 
nicuSf 383. 

Montes de Oca, M., on the pugnacity 
of male Humming-birds, 360. 

Monticola cyanea^ 456. 

Monuments, as traces of extinct 
tribes, 181. 

Moose, buttles of, 501 ; horns of the, 
an incumbrance, 515. 

Moral and instinctive impulses, alli- 
ance of. 111. 

— faculties, their influence on 
natural selection in man, 127. 

rules, distinction between the 

higher and lower, 122. 

— — sense, so-cfilleJ, derived from 
the social instincts, 120, 121; origin 
of the, 124. 

tendencies, inheritance of, 124. 

Morality, supposed to be founded in 
selfishness, 120 ; test of, the general 
welfare of the community, 121 ; 
gradual rise of, 125 ; influence of a 
high standard of, 132. 

Morgan, L. H., on the beaver, 67 ; on 
the reasoning powers of the beaver, 
75; on the forcible capture of 
wives, 144; on the castoreum of 
the beaver, 529 ; marriage unknown 
in primeval times, 588 ; on poly- 
andry, 593. 

Morley, J., on the appreciation of 
praise and fear of bhune, 146. 

Morris, F. O., on hawks feeding an 
orphan nestling, 409. 

Morse, Dr., colours of mollusca, 264. 

Morselli, L, division of the malar 
bone, 39. 

Moidality, comparative, of females 
and males, 216, 243. 

Morton, on the number of species of 
man, 174. 

Moschkau, Dr. A., on a speaking 
starling, 85. 

Mo^us mcschiferuSf odoriferous or- 
gans of, 529. 

MotacUla^ Indian, young of, 468, 
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Moths, 813; absence of mouth in 
some males, 208 ; apterous female, 
2U8 ; male, prehensile use of the 
tarsi bj, 2u9; male, attracted by 
females, 252; coloration of, 315; 
sexual dih’erences of colour in, 316. 

Motmot, inheritance of mutilation of 
tail feathers, 60, 603 ; racket- 
sha])od feathers in the tail of a, 
384. 

Moult, double, 463; double annual, 
in birds, 390. 

Moulting of birds, 484. 

Moults, partial, 392, 

Mouse, song of, 568. 

Moustache-monkey, colours of the, 
537, 552. 

Moustaches, in monkeys, 150. 

Mud-turtle, long claws of the male, 
350. 

Mulattoes, persistent fertility of, 
171; immunity of, from yellow 
fever, 193. 

Mule, sterility and strong vitality of 
the, 171. 

Mules, rational, 78. 

Muller, Ferd., on the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, 145. 

, Fritz, on ostomatous males of 
TatuiiSf 208 ; on the disappearance 
of spots and stripes in adult mam- 
mals, 547 ; on the proportions of 
the sexes in some Crustacea, 255 ; 
on secondary sexual characters in 
various Ci'ustaceans, 265 €t seq. ; 
musical contest between male Ci- 
cada: y 282 ; mode of holding wings 
inCastnia, 315 ; on birds shewing a 
preference for certain colours, 317 ; 
on the sexual maturity of young 
amphipod Crustacea, 485. 

■■■ . , Hermann, emergence of bees 
from pupa, 214; pollen-gathering 
of bees, 228 ; proportion of sexes 
in bees, 254 ; courting of EristaliSy 
280; colour and sexual selection 
with bees, 292. 

, J., on the nictitating membrane 

and semilunar fold, 17. 

— , Max, on the origin of language, 
87; language implies power of 
general conception, 88; struggle 
for life among the words, &c., of 
ianguages, 91. 

— S., on the banteng, 536; on 


the colours of SemnopUheem chry* 
somelasy 537. 

Muntjac-deer, weapons of the, 514. 

Murie, J., on the reduction of organs, 
12 ; on the ears of the Lemuroidea^ 
15 ; on vai'iability of the muscles 
in the Lemuroidea, 41, 48 ; basal 
caudal vertebra of Macacus brun- 
neu$ imbedded in the body, 59; 
on the manner of sitting in short- 
tailed apes, 59; on differences in 
the Lemuroidea, 155 ; on the 
throat-pouch of the male bustard, 
373; on the mane of Otaria jubata^ 
521 ; on the sub-orbital pits of 
Ruminants, 529 ; on the colours of 
the sexes in Otar^ nigrescens, 535. 

Murray, A., on the P^culi of dif- 
ferent races of men, 169. 

T. A., on the fertility of Austra- 
lian women with white men, 170. 

Mus conintjay 80. 

— ■ minutusy sexual difference in the 
colour of, 534. 

Mwea vomiJiQnay 54. 

Muscicapa grisola, 455. 

iuctuosoy 455. 

— ruticiliay breeding in immature 
plumage, 484. 

Muscle, ischio-pubic, 41. 

Muscles, rudimentary, occurrence of, 
in man, 12 ; variability of the, 26 ; 
effects of use and disuse upon, 32 ; 
animal-like abnormalities of, in 
man, 41 ; correlated variation of, 
in the arm and leg, 44 ; variability 
of, in the hands and feet, 48 ; of 
the jaws, influence of, on the phy- 
siognomy of the Apes, 54 ; habitual 
spasms of, causing modifleations of 
the facial bones, 55 ; of the early 
progenitors of man, 160; greater 
variability of the, in men than in 
women, 223. 

Musculus sternalis. Prof. Turner on 
the, 13. 

Music, 178 ; of birds, 368 ; discord- 
ant, love of savages for, 380 ; rea- 
son of power of perception of notes 
in animals, 568 ; power of distin- 
guishing notes, 569 ; its connection 
with primeval speech, 570; differ- 
ent appreciation of, by different 
peoples, 570 ; origin of, 569, 578 
effects of, 571. 
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Magical cadences, perception of, by 
animals, 569 ; powers of man, 566 
et aeq. 

Musk-deer, canine teeth of male, 502, 
513, 514; male, odiferous organs 
of the, 529 ; winter change of the, 
542. 

Musk-duck, Australian, 359; large 
size of male, 362 ; of Guiana, pug- 
nacity of the male, 362. 

Musk-ox, horns of^ 505. 

Musk-rat, protective resemblance of 
the, to a clod of earth, 542. 

Mu8op?utg(Ej colours and nidification 
of the, 455 ; both sexes of, equally 
brilliant, 460. 

Mussels opened by monkeys, 50. 

Mustehf winter change of two species 
of, 542. 

Musters, Capt., on Rhea Darwinii^ 
479 ; marriages amongst Patago- 
nians, 598. 

Mutilations, healing of, 8; inheri- 
tance of, 60. 

Mutilla earopcea^ striduiation of, 292. 

Mutillidse, absence of ocelli in female, 
275. 

Mycetea oaraya, polygamous, 217 ; 
vocal organs of, 527 ; beard of, 531 ; 
sexual differences of colour in, 
537 ; voice of^ 567. 

aeniculus, sexual differences of 

colour in, 537. 

Myriapoda, 274. 

V. 

Nigeli, on the influence of natural 
selection on plants, 61 ; on the 
gradation of species of plants, 175. 

Kails, coloured yellow or purple in 
part of Africa, 574. 

Narwhal, tusks of the, 502, 507. 

Nasal cavities, large size of, in Ame- 
rican aborigines, 34. 

Nascent organs, 12. 

Nathusius, H. von, on the improved 
breeds of pigs, 177 ; male domes- 
ticated animals more variable than 
females, 223; horns of castrated 
sheep, 506; on the breeding of 
domestic animals, 596. 

Natural selection, its effects on the 
early progenitors of man, 47 ; in- 
fluence 0 ^ on man, 60, 62 ; limita- 


tion of the principle, 61 ; influence 
of, on social animals, 62 ; Mr. Wal- 
lace on the limitation of, by the 
influence of the mental faculties in 
man, 127 ; influence of, in the pro- 
gress of the United States, 142 ; in 
relation to sex, 259. 

Natural and sexual selection con- 
trasted, 226. 

Naulette, jaw from, large size of the 
canines in, 40. 

Neanderthal skull, capacity of the, 
55. 

Neck, proportion of, in soldiers and 
sailors, 32. 

RecrophoruSf striduiation of, 302, 
304. 

Rectariniaj young of, 468. 

NectarinuEy moulting of the, 392; 
nidiiication of, 454. 

Negro, resemblance of a, to Europeans, 
in mental characters, 178. 

Negro- women, their kindness to Mungo 
Park, 118. 

Negroes, Caucasian features in, 167 ; 
character of, 168; lice of, 170; fer- 
tility of, when crossed with other 
races, 171 ; blackness of, 170, 173; 
variability of, 174, 175; immunity 
of, from yellow fever, 193; difference 
of, from Americans, 197 ; disfigure- 
ments of the, 541 ; colour of new- 
born children of, 557 ; comparative 
beardlessness ot, 560 ; readily be- 
rome musicians, 570; appreciation 
of beauty of their women by, 577, 
579 ; idea of beauty among, 582 ; 
compression of the nose by some, 
583. 

Nemertians, colours of, 264. 

Neolithic period, 145. 

Neomorphay sexual difference of the 
beak in, 359. 

Nephila, size of male, 273. 

Nests, made by fishes, 345; decora- 
tion of, by Humming-birds, 413. 

Neumeister, on a change of colour in 
pigeons after several moultings, 
238. 

Neuration, difference of. in the two 
sexes of some butterflies and hy- 
menoptera, 277. 

Neuroptera, 254, 290. 

NearotiiemiSy dimorphism In, 291. 

New Zealand, ex|>ectation by the 
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natives of, of their extinction, 19 1; 
practice of tattooing in, 676 ; aver- 
sion of natives of, to hairs on the 
face, 581 ; pretty girls engrossed 
by the chiefs in, 595. 

Newton, A., on the throat-pouch of 
the male bnstard, 373 ; on the dif- 
ference between the females of two 
s|>ecies of Oxynotus^ 470; on the 
habits of the Phalarope^ dotterel, 
and godwit, 477. 

Newts, 348. 

Nicholson, Dr., on the non-immnnity 
of dark Europeans from yellow 
fever, 195. 

Nictitating membi*ane, 17, 161. 

Niditication, of Hshes, 344; relation 
of, to colour, 453, 456 ; of British 
birds, 454. 

Night-heron, cries of the, 368. 

Nightingale, arrival of the male 
before the female, 212; object of i 
the song of the, 368. 

Nightingales, new mates found by 
408. 

Nightjar, selection of a mate by the 
female, 416; Australian, sexes of 
479 ; coloration of the, 491. 

Nightjars, noise made by some male, 
with their wings, 376; elongated 
feathera in, 384, 403. 

Nilghau, sexual differences of colour 
in the, 535. 

Nilsson, Prof., on the resemblance of 
stone arrow-heads from various 
places, 179; on the development of 
the horns in the reindeer, 234. 

Nipples, absence of, in Monotremata, 
162. 

Nitsche, Dr., ear of foetal orang, 17. 

Nitzsch, C. L., on the down of birds, 
390. 

Noctua, brightly-coloured beneath, 
315. 

Noctuidse, coloration of, 313. 

Nomadic habits, unfavourable to 
human progress, 133. 

Nordmann, A., on Tetrao urogalloides^ 
405. 

Norfolk island, half-breeds on, 190. 

Norway, numerical proportion of male 
and female births in, 243. 

Nose, resemblance of, in man and the 
apes, 153; piercing and ornamen- 
tation of the, 575 ; very flat, not 


admired in negroes, 582 ; flattening 
of the, 583. 

Nott and Gliddon, on the features of 
Rameses II., 168 ; on the features 
of Amunoph 111., 168; on skull? 
from Brazilian caves, 168 ; on the 
immunity of negroes and mulattoes 
from yellow fever, 193 ; on the de- 
formation of the skull among Ame- 
rican tribes, 583. 

Novara, voyage of the, suicide in New 
Zealand, 117. 

Nudibranch Mollusca, bright colours 
of, 264. 

Numerals, Roman, 144; origin of, 
264. 

Nunemaya, natives of, bearded, 349, 
560. 

Nut-hatch of Japan, intelligence of, 
410. 


0 . 

Obedience, value of, 130. 

Observation, powers of, possessed by 
birds, 411. 

Occupations, sometimes a cause of 
diminished stature, 31 ; effect of, 
upon the proportions of the body, 
31. 

Ocelli, absence of, in female Mutil- 
lidse, 274. 

of birds, formation and vari- 
ability of the, 427. 

Ocelot, sexual differences in the colonr- 
ing of the, 534. 

Ocyphaps hphoteSf 402. 

Odonata, 254. 

Odonestis potatctriOy sexual difference 
of colour in, 316. 

Odour, correlation of, with colour of 
skin, 197 ; emitted by snakes in 
the breeding-season, 352 ; of mam- 
mals, 528. 

(Ecanthus nivaliSj difference of colour 
in the sexes of, 289. 

pellvcidusy 289. 

Ogle, Dr. W., relation between colour 
and power of smell, 18. 

Oidemia, 491. 

Olivier, on sounds produced by 
Pimelia atriatOy 306. 

Omahplia bninnwy stridulation of, 
303. 

Onitis furdfeTy processes of auterior 
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femora of the male, and on the 
head and thorax of the female, 
297. 

0nthophagu8, 295. 

— ranjifer, sexual differences of, 
296 ; variation in the horns of the 
male, 297. 

Ophidia, sexual differences of, 351. 

Ophidium, 347. 

Opossum, wide range of, in America, 
169. 

Optic ner\''e, atrophy of the, caused 
oy destruction of the eye, 32. 

Orang-Outan, 561 ; Bischoff on the 
agreement of the brain of the, 
with that of man, 6; adult age 
of the, 8 ; ears of the, 14 ; ver- 
miform appendage of, 21 ; hands 
of the, 50 ; absence of mastoid pro- 
cesses in the, 53 ; platforms built 
by the, 66 ; alarmed at the sight of 
a turtle, 72 ; using a stick as a 
lever, 81 ; using missiles, 81 ; using 
the leaves of the jPandbnus as a 
night covering, 82; direction of 
the hair on the arms of the, 151 ; 
its aberrant characters, 154; sup- 
posed evolution of the, 177 ; voice 
of the, 527 ; monogamous habits 
of the, 590; male, beard of the, 
531. 

Oranges, treatment of, by monkeys, 
50. 

Orange-tip butterfly, 308, 312, 313. 

Orchestic Darwinii, dimorphism of 
males of, 268. 

— TucuraUngOf limbs of, 267, 271. 

Ordeal, trial by, 96. 

Oreas canna, colours of, 535. 

DerbianttSf colours of, 535, 543. 

Organs, prehensile, 209 ; utilised for 
new purposes, 571. 

Organic scale, von Baer’s definition of 
progress in, 164. 

Orioles, nidification of, 453. 

Oriolusy species of, breeding in im- 
mature plumage, 484. 

melanocephaltis, coloration of the 
sexes in, 460. 

Ornaments, prevalence of similar, 
179; of male birds, 367 ; fondness 
of savages for, 574. 

Ornamental characters, equal trans- 
mission of, to both sexes, in mam- 
mals, 641 ; of monkeys, 549. 


Omithoptera cressusy 250. 

OmithwhynchuSy 156; reptilian ten- 
dency of, 159; spur of the male, 
502. 

Orooetes erythrogastroy young of, 487. 

Orrony, Grotto of, 22. 

Orsodacna aim, difference of colour in 
the sexes of, 294. 

Orthoptera, 282; metamorphosis of, 
237 ; stridulating apparatus of, 
283, 288 ; colours of, 289 ; rudi- 
mentary stridulating organs in 
female, 288; stridulation of the, 
and Homoptera, discussed, 288. 

Ortygomis gulariSy pugnacity of the 
male, 363. 

OrycteSy stridulation of, 303 ; sexual 
differences in the stridulnnt organs 
of, 305. 

Oryx leucoryxy use of the horns of, 
509, 518. 

Osphranter rufus, sexual difference in 
the colour of, 533. 

Ostrich, African, sexes and incuba- 
tion of the, 478. 

Ostriches, stripes of young, 464. 

Otaria jubatCy mane of the male, 
521. 

— — nigrescensy difference in the 
coloration of the sexes of, 534. 

Otis bengalensiSy love-antics of the 
male, 380. 

tarda, throat-pouch of the male, 

373 ; polygamous, 219. 

Ouzel, ring-, colours and nidification 
of the, 455. 

— , water-, colours and nidifica- 

tion of the, 455. 

Ovibos moschatusy horns of, 505. 

Ovipositor of insects, 208. 

Ovis cyclocerosy mode of fighting of, 
508, 513. 

Ovule of man, 9. 

Owen, Prof., on the Corpora Wolf- 
fiana, 11 ; on the great toe in man, 
11 ; on the nictitating membrane 
and semilunar fold, 17 ; on the 
development of the posterior mo- 
lars in different races of man, 20 ; 
on the length of the ccecum in the 
Koala, 20; on the coccygeal ver- 
tebrae, 23 ; on rudimentary struc- 
tures belonging to the repr^uctive 
system, 24; on abnormal condi- 
tions of the human uterus, 38; 
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on the number of digits in the 
Ichthyopterygia, 37 ; on the canine 
teeth in man, 40 ; on the walking 
of the chimpanzee and orang, 50 ; 
on the mastoid processes in the 
higner apes, 53; on the hairiness 
of elephants in elevated districts, 
57 ; on the caudal vertebrsc of 
monkeys, 58 ; classification of mam* 
malia, 148; on the hair in mon- 
keys, 152 ; on the piscine affinities 
of the Ichthyosanrians, 159; on 
pologamy and monogamy among 
the antelopes, 217 ; on the horns 
of Antilocapra americana^ 234 ; on 
the musky odour of crocodiles 
during the breeding season, 351 ; 
on the scent-glands of snakes, 352 ; 
on the Dugong, Cachalot and Or- 
nithorhynchuSf 502 ; on the antlers 
of the red deer, 510 ; on the den- 
tition of the Camelidse, 514 ; on the 
horns of the Irish elk, 515 ; on 
the voice in the giraffe, porcupine, 
and stag, 526; on the laryngeal 
sac of the gorilla and orang, 527 ; 
on the odoriferous glands of mam- 
mals, 528, 529; on the effects of 
emasculation on the vocal organs of 
men, 566 ; on the voice of Jlylo- 
bates agilis^ 567 ; on American 
monogamous monkeys, 567, 

Owls, white, new mates found by, 
408. 

OxynotuSj difference of the females of 
two species of, 470. 


P. 

Pachydermata, 218. 

Pachytylns migratorius, 283. 

Paget, on the abnormal development 
of hairs in man, 19 ; on the thick- 
ness of the skin on the soles of the 
feet of infants, 33. 

Painting, pleasure of savages in, 178. 

Palcemon^ chel® of a species of, 267. 

PalwomiSy sexual differences cf colour 
in, 494. 

—^javaniouSf colour of beak of, 
461. 

rosOf young of, 467. 

Pakanedea oomu^a, spurs on the 
wings, 364. 


Paleolithic period, 145. 

Palestine, habits of the chaffinch in, 
248. 

Pallas, on the perfection of the senses 
in the Mongolians, 34; on the' 
want of connexion between cli- 
mate and the colour of the skin, 
192 ; on the polygamous habits of 
Antilope Saiga, 217 ; on the lighter 
colour of horses and cattle in 
winter in Siberia, 229 ; on the 
tusks of the musk-deer, 513, 514; 
on the odonferous glands of mam- 
mals, 529 ; on the odoriferous 
glands of the musk-deer, 530 ; on 
winter changes of colour in mam- 
mals, 542 ; on the id«al of female 
beauty in North China, 578. 

Palmaris accessorius, muscle variations 
of the, 27. 

Pampas, horses of the, 181. 

Pangenesis, hypothesis of, 228, 231. 

Panniculus camosus, 13. 

Pansch, on the brain of a foetal CV6us 
apella, 205. 

Papilio, proportion of the sexes in 
North American species of, 250; 
sexual differences of colooring in 
s]>ocies of, 309 ; coloration of the 
wings in species of, 312. 

— ascanius, 309. 

Sesostris and Childrcnce, varia- 
bility of, 319. 

Turnus, 250. 

Papilionidae, variability in the, 319. 

Papuans, line of separation between 
the, and the Malays, 169 ; beards 
of the, 560; hair of, 575. 

and Malays, contrast in charac- 
ters of, 168. 

Paradise, Birds of, 405, 462 ; supposed 
by lesson to be polygamous, 219 ; 
rattling of their quills by, 875; 
racket-shaped feathers in, 384 ; 
sexual differences in colour of, 385 ; 
decomposed feathers in, 385, 403 * 
display of plumage by the male, 
395. 

Paradisea apoda, barbless feathers in 
the tail of, 385 ; plumage of, 385 y 
and P. papuana, 385 ; divergence 
of the females of, 470; increase of 
beauty with age, 485. 

Paraguay, Indians of, eradication cf 
eyebrows and eyelashes by, 580. 
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Parakeet, Australian, yariation in the 
colour of the thighs of a mule, 
423. 

Parallelism of development of species 
and languages, 90. 

Parasites on man and animals, 7, 8 ; 
as evidence of specific identity or 
distinctness, 169 ; immunity from, 
correlated with colour, 193. 

Parental feeling in earwigs, star- 
fishes, and spidei-s, 106 ; afiection, 
partly a result of natural selection, 
105. 

Parents, age of, influence upon sex of 
offspring, 24>5. 

Parinae, sexual difference of colour in, 
458. 

Park, Mongo, negro-women teaching 
their children to love the truth, 
118; his treatment by the negro- 
women, 118, 562 ; on negro opinions 
of the appearance of white men, 
579. 

Parker, Mr., no bird or reptile in line 
of mammalian descent, 158. 

Parrot, racket-shaped feathers in the 
tail of a, 384 ; instance of benevo- 
lence in a, 411. 

Parrots, change of colour in, 60; 
imitative faculties of, 73; living 
in triplets, 409 ; affection of, 410 ; 
colours and nidification of the, 455, 
457, 458 ; immature plumage of 
the, 467; colours of, 489; sexual 
differences of colour in, 494 ; musi- 
cal powers of, 570. 

Parthenogenesis in the Tenthredinsc, 
254 ; in Cynipidie, 254 ; in Crusta- 
cea, 255. 

Partridge, monogamous, 219 ; propor- 
tion of the sexes in the, 248 ; fe- 
male, 471. 

*« -dances,” 380,405. 

Partridges, living in triplets, 409 ; 
spring coveys of male, 409 ; distin- 
guishing persons, 412. 

Parus (xervieus^ 458. 

Pasier^ sexes and young of, 483. 

— • brgchydactylus, 483. 

— domekicwty 456, 483. 

— fnmianuSf 455, 483. 

Patagonians, self-sacrifice by, 111; 

marriages of^ 598. 

Patterson, Mr., on the Agrionidse, 
290. 


Patteson, Bishop, decrease of Melanc* 
sians, 185. 

Paulistas of Brazil, 173. 

Paw cristatus^ 236, 430. 

muticus, 236, 430 ; possession of 

spurs by the female, 364, 450. 

nigripenniSj 419. 

Payaguas Indians, thin legs and thick 
arms of the, 32. 

Pay an, Mr., on the proportion of the 
sexes in sheep, 246. 

Peacock, polygamous, 219; sexual 
characters of, 236; pugnacity of 
the, 364 ; rattling of the quills by, 
375 ; elongated tail-coverts of the, 
384, 402 ; love of display of the, 
394, 431 ; ocellated spots of the, 430 ; 
inconvenience of long tail of the, to 
the female, 444, 451, 452; continued 
increase of beauty of the, 485. 

— -butterfly, 312. 

Peafowl, preference of females for a 
particular male, 418 ; fii'st advances 
made by the female, 419. 

Pediculi of domestic animals and man, 
169. 

Pedigree of man, 165. 

Pedionomus torqxtatusy sexes of, 473. 

Peel, J., on horned sheep, 505. 

Peewit, wing-tubercles of the male, 
366. 

Pelagic animals, transparency of, 261. 

Pel^nus erythrorhyn^usj homy crest 
on the beak of the male, during the 
breeding season, 390. 

vnocrotalWy spring plumage of, 

393. 

Pelelc^ an African ornament, 576. 

Pelican, blind, fed by his companions, 
102 ; young, guided by old birds, 
102 ; pugnacity of the male, 362. 

Pelicans, fishing in concert, 101. 

Pehbius Hermannif stridulation of, 
303, 304. 

Pelvis, alteration of, to suit the erect 
attitude of man, 53 ; differences of 
the, in the sexes in man, 557. 

Penelope nigra^ sound produced by the 
male, 377. 

Pennant, on the battles of seals, 500 ; 
on the bladder-nose seal, 528. 

Penthcy antennal cushions of the male, 
276. 

Perch, brightness of male, daring 
breeding season, 340. 
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Peregrine falcon, new mate found by, 
408. 

Period of variability, relation of, to 
sexual selection, 240. 

Periodicity, vital. Dr. Laycock, on, 8. 

Periods, lunar, followed by functions 
in roan and animals, 8, 164. 

of life, inheritance at corre- 

s|)onding, 228, 232, 

Pcrisoreus (xinadmsis^ young of, 481. 

reriti'icliiOy difference of colour in the 
sexes of a species of, 294. 

Periwinkle, 262. 

Pcmis cristatay 424. 

Perrier, M., on sexual selection, 210 ; 
on bees, 292. 

Perseverance, a characteristic of man, 
564. 

Persians, said to be improved by in- 
termixture with Georgians and Cir- 
cassians, 586. 

Personnat, M., on Bombyx Tamamai^ 
251. 

Peruvians, civilisation of the, not 
foreign, 145. 

Petrels, colours of, 493. 

Petrocinch cyanea^ young of, 487. 

Petrocossyphusy 461. 

Petronioy 483. 

Pfeiffer Ida, on Javan ideas of beauty, 
580. 

Phacochocrus cethiopicus, tusks and 
pads of, 519. 

Phalanger, V ulpine, black varieties of 
the, 539. 

Phalaropus fiilioarius, 476. 

— hyper^eusj 476. 

PhancBUSy 298. 

— camifeXj variation of the horns 
of the male, 297. 

— fauntUf sexual differences of, 

296. 

lancifeTy 295. 

Phaaeolarcim dnereusy taste for rum 
and tobacco, 7. 

Phasgonura viridiBsimay stridulation 
of, 284, 285. 

Phasianus 8(xmfMrringiiy 446. 

— versicoloTy 396. 

Wallichiiy 400, 472. 

Pheasant, polygamous, 219 ; and black 

grouse, hybrids of, 414 ; production 
of hybridis with the common fowl, 
420 immature plumage of the, 
466 . 


Pheasant, Amherst, display of, 396. 

■ , Argus, 334, 462 ; display of 

plumage by the male, 398 ; ocel- 
lated spots of the 428, 434 ; grada- 
tion of characters in the, 434. 

, Blood-, 364. 

, Cheer, 400, 472. 

, Eared, 235, 400, 472 ; length 

of the tail in the, 452 ; sexes alike 
in the, 460. 

, Golden, display of plumage 

by the male, 396 ; age of mature 
plumage in the, 483 ; sex of young, 
ascertained by pulling out head- 
feathers, 484. 

, Kalij, drumming of the male, 

375. 

— , Reeve’s, length of the tail in, 
452. 

- — , Silver, triumphant male, de- 
posed on account of spoiled plu- 
mage, 419 ; sexual coloration of the, 
492. 

, Soemmerring’s, 445, 452. 

, Tragopan, 383 ; display of 
plumage by the male, 397 ; mark- 
ings of the sexes of the, 428.^ 

Pheasants, period of acquisition of male 
characters in the family of the, 
235 ; proportion of sexes in chicks 
of, 247 ; length of the tail in, 445, 
451, 452. 

Philters, worn by women, 577. 

Phoca grecniandica, sexual difference 
in the coloration of, 535. 

Phwnicura ruticUla, 408. 

Phosphorescence of insects, 277. 

Phryganidse, copulation of distinct 
species of, 275. 

Phryniscus nigricans, 349. 

Physical inferiority, supposed, of mao, 
64. 

Pickering, on the number of species 
of man, 174. 

Picton, J. A., on the soul of man, 613. 

Picus auratus, 362. 

nuyor, 402. 

Pieris, 312 ,319. 

Pigeon, female, deserting a weakened 
mate, ^14 ; carrier, Tate develop- 
ment of the wattle in, 238 : 
pouter, late development of the 
crop in, 238 ; domestic, breeds and 
5ub-bi*eeds of, 460. 

Pigeons, nestling, fed by the secretion 

2 a 
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of th« crop of both parents, 163 ; 
changes of plumage in, 229 ; trans- 
mission of sexual peculiarities in, 
230 ; Belgian, with black-streaked 
males, 231, 238, 446; changing 
colour after several moultings, 238 ; 
numerical proportion of the sexes 
in, 247 ; cooing of, 374 ; variations 
in plumage of, 385; display of 
plumage by male, 402 ; local me- 
mory of, 411 ; antipathy of female, 
to certain males, 418 ; pairing of, 
418; profligate male and female, 
418; wing-bars and tail-feathers 
of, 427 ; suppositious breed of, 445 ; 
pouter and carrier, peculiarities of, 
predominant in males, 447; nidi- 
iication of, 453; Australian, 458; 
immature plumage of the, 467. 

Pigs, origin of the improved breeds 
of, 177 ; numerical proportion of 
the sexes in, 247 ; stripes of young, 
464, 546 ; tusks of miocene, 521 ; 
sexual preference shewn by, 525. 

Pike, American, brilliant colours of 
the male, during the breeding 
season, 340. 

reasoning powers of, 75 ; male, 
devoured by females, 249. 

Pike, L. 0., on the psychical elements 
of religion, 95. 

Fxmelia $triata, sounds produced by 
the female, 306. 

Pinel, hairiness in idiots, 36. 

Pintail, drake, plumage of, 393; 
pairing with a wild duck, 415. 

— Duck, pairing with a wigeon, 
414. 

Pipe-flsh, fllamentous, 344 ; mar- 
supial receptacles of the m^e, 346. 

Pipits, moulting of the, 392. 

Ptpro, modifl^ secondary wing- 
feathers of male, 378. 

deliciosoy 378, 379. 

Firatea atridulus, stridulaiion of, 281. 

Pitcairn island, half-breeds on, 190. 

Fitheda lewsooephidiQ^ sexual differ- 
ences of colour in, 537. 

beaM of^ 531, 532; 
resemblance of, to a negro, 604. 

Pits, suborbital, of Ruminants, 529. 

Pittidas, nidiflcation of, 453. 

Placentata, 157. 

Plagiostomous Ashes, 33L 

Plm-wanderer, Australian, 473. 


FlamrUg, bright colours of some, 
260. 

Plantain-eatei’s, colours and nidi- 
Acation of the, 455 ; both sexes of, 
equally brilliant, 460. 

Plants, cultivated, more fertile than 
wild, 45 ; Nageli, on natural selec- 
tion in, 61 ; male flowers of, mature 
before the female, 212 ; phenomena 
of fertilisation in 222. 

FUxtakay 374 ; change of plumage in, 
461, 

FlatybUmnua, 289. 

FiatyoercWf young of, 481. 

Flatyphyllum concavunif 283, 286. 

Platyrrhine monkeys, 153. 

Flatyma myoidea^ 13. 

Fiecoat'muaf head-tentacles of the 
males of a species of, 338. 

— barhatuaj peculiar beard of the 
male, 338. 

Flectropterus gambensiSf spurred wings 
of, 364. 

Floceua, 370, 375, 405. 

Plovers, wing-spurs of, 365; double 
moult in, 392. 

Plumage, changes of, inheritance of, 
by fowls, 229; tendency to ana- 
logous variation in, 385; display 
of, by male birds, 394, 402 ; changes 
of, in relation to season, 462 ; im- 
mature, of birds, 464, 465 ; colour 
of, in relation to protection, 489. 

Plumes on the head in birds, differ- 
ence of, in the sexes, 451. 

Fneumora^ structure of, 286. 

Fodicoy sexual difference in the colour 
of the irides oi^ 425. 

Poeppig, on the contact of civilised 
and savage races, 183. 

Poison, avoidance of, by animals, 80. 

Poisonous fruits and herbs avoided by 
animals, 66. 

Poisons, immunity from, correlated 
with colour, 193. 

Polish fowls, origin of the crest in, 
231. 

Pollen and van Dam, on the colours 
of, Lemur macaoOy 537. 

Polyandry, 593; in certain Cypri- 
nidc, 249; among the Rlateridse, 
253. 

Polydactylism in man, 37. 

Polygamy, influence of, upon sexual 
selection, 216; superinduced by 
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domeHtication, 220 ; supposed in- 
crease of female births by, 245 ; in 
the stickleback, 332. 

Polygenists, 176. 

Polynesia, prevalence of infanticide 
in, 592. 

Polynesians, wide geographical range 
of 29 ; difference of stature among 
the, 31 ; crosses of, 173; variability 
of, 174 ; heterogeneity of the, 192 ; 
aversion of, to hairs on the face, 
581. 

Polyplectronf number of spurs in, 364 ; 
display of plumage by the male, 
396; gradation of characters in, 
431 ; female of, 471. 

chitiquiSy 397, 432. 

ffardtcickii, 432. 

malaooensef 432, 433. 

NapoleoniSj 432, 433. 

Polyzoa, 262. 

Pontoporeia affinis, 266, 

Porcupine, mute, except in the rut- 
ting season, 526. 

Pores, excretory, numerical relation 
of, to the hairs in sheop, 198. 

Porpxtce^ bright colours of some, 260. 

Portax picta^ dorsal crest and throat- 
tuft of, 530 ; sexual differences of 
colour in, 535, 543. 

Portunus puber^ pugnacity of, 269. 

Potamochoerus pinicUUxtus, tusks and 
facial knobs of the, 520. 

Pouchet, 0., the relation of instinct 
to intelligence, 67; on the in- 
stincts of ants, 147 ; on the caves 
of Abou-Simbel, 168; on the im- 
munity of negroes from yellow 
fever, 193; change of colour in 
fishes, 344. 

Pouter pigeon, late development of 
the large crop in, 238. 

Powell, Dr., on stridulation, 281. 

Power, Dr., on the different colours 
of the sexes in a species of SqvUla. 
271. 

Powys, Mr., on the habits of the 
oha^ch in Corfu, 248. 

Pre-eminence of man, 48 

Preference for males by female birds, 
414, 420 ; shewn by mammals, in 
pairine, 522. 

Prehensile organs, 209. 

Presbvtia mteUus, fighting of the 

mahk 562. 

• 


Preyer, Dr., on function of shell of 
ear, 14; on supernumerary mam- 
mse in women, 37. 

Prichard, on the difference of stature 
among the Polynesians, 31 ; on the 
connection between the breadth of 
the skull in the Mongolians and the 
perfection of their senses, 34; on 
the capacity of British skulls of 
different ages, 55 ; on the flattened 
heads of the Colombian savages, 
575 ; on Siamese notions of beauty, 
578 ; on the beardlessness of the 
Siamese, 581 ; on the deformation 
of the head among American tribes 
and the natives of Arakhan, 583. 

Primary sexual organs, 207. 

Primates, 149, 205 ; sexual differences 
of colour in, 537. 

Primogeniture, evils of, 135. 

Prionidse, difference of the sexes in 
colour, 294. 

Proctotretus muHimacuiatuSf 358. 

tenuiSy sexual difference in the 

colour of, 358. 

Profligacy, 137. 

Progenitors, early, of man, 160. 

Progress, not the normal rule in hu- 
man society, 133; elements of, 141. 

Prong-horn antelope, horns of, 234. 

Proportions, difference of, in distinct 
races, 167. 

Protective colouring in butterflies, 
312 ; in lizards, 358; in birds, 473, 
489 ; in mammals, 542. 

nature of the dull colouring ot 

female Lepidoptera, 321, 322, 324. 

resemblances in fishes, 344. 

Protozoa, absence of secondary sexual 
characters in, 260. 

Pruner-Bey, on the occurrence of the 
supra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of man, 22 ; on the colour 
of negro infants, 557. 

Prussia, numerical proportion of male 
and female births in, 243. 

Paocus, proportions of the sexes in, 
254. 

Ptarmigan, monogamous, 219; sum- 
mer and winter plumage of the, 
390, 392 ; nuptial assemblages of^ 
406 ; triple moult of the, 462 ; pro- 
tective coloration of, 473. 

Puff-birds, colours and nidifioation of 
the. 455. 

2 0 2 
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Pugnacity of iine-plumaged male 
birds, 400. 

Pumas, stripes of young, 464. 

Puppies learning fVom cats to clean 
their faces, 73. 

Pycmnotua hrnmorrhouiy pugnacity of 
the male, 360; display of under 
tail coverts by the male, 402. 

Pyranga cestivay male aiding in incu* 
bati^n, 453. 

PyrodeSy difference of the sexes in 
colour, 294. 

Q. 

Quadrumana, hands of^ 50 ; differences 
between man and the, 149 ; sexual 
differences of colour in, 537 ; orna> 
mental characters of, 549 ; analogy 
of sexual differences of, with those 
oi man, 558 ; fighting of males for 
the females, 562 ; monogamous 
habits of, 590 ; beai^s of the, 602. 

Quain, R., on the variation of the 
muscles in man, 26. 

Quatrefages, A. de, on the occur- 
rence of a rudimentary tail in man, 
22 ; on variability, 30 ; on the 
moral sense as a distinction between 
man and animals, 97 ; civilised men 
stronger than savages, 136 ; on the 
fertility of Australian women with 
white men, 170; on the Paulistas 
of Brazil, 173 ; on the evolution of 
the breeds of cattle, 177 ; on the 
Jews, 193 ; on the liability ot 
negroes to tropical fevers after 
residence in a cold climate, 194 ; 
on the difference between field- 
and house-slaves, 196; on the in- 
fluence of climate on colour, 196 ; 
colours of annelids, 265; on the 
Ainos, 560; on the women of 
San Giuliano, 586. 

Querquedula acuta, 414. 

Quetelet, proportion of sexes in man, 
343; relative size in man and 
woman, 244. 

Quichua Indians, 34 ; local variation 
of colour in the, 196; no grey 
hair ai^ong the, 559 ; halrlessness 
of the, 561 ; long hair of the, 580. 

Quiioalus fwyar, ; proportions of 
the sexes of, in Florida and Hondu- 
ras, 248. 


E. 

Rabbit, white tail of the, 542. 

Rabbits, domestic, elongation of the 
skull in, 56; modification of the 
skull, in by the lopping of the 
ear, 56 ; danger-signals of, 100 ; 
numerical proportion of the sexes 
in, 247. 

Races, distinctive characters of, 167, 
168 ; or species of man, 168; crossed, 
fertility or sterility of, 170; of 
man, variability of the, 174 ; of 
man, resemblance of, in menta' 
characters, 178 ; formation of, 
181; of man, extinction of, 181; 
effects of the crossing of, 192 ; of 
man, formation of the, 192; of 
man, children of the, 557 ; beard- 
less, aversion of, to hairs on the 
face, 580. 

Raffles, Sir S., on the banteng, 530. 

Rafts, use of, 48, 180. 

Rage, manifested by animals, 69. 

Paia hatiSy teeth of, 335. 

clar^a, female roined on the 

back, 331 ; sexual difference in the 
teeth of, 334. 

maculatay teeth of, 335. 

Rails, spur-winged, 364. 

Ram, mode of fighting of the 508 ; 
African, mane of an, 532 ; fat- 
tailed, 532. 

Rameses 11., features of, 168. 

Ramsay, Mr., on the Australian 
musk-duck, 359; on the regent- 
bird, 413 ; on the incubation of 
Menura superbay 451. 

Pana esculenta, vocal sacs of, 350. 

Hat, common, general dispersion of, 
a consequence of superior cunning, 
80; supplantation of the native, 
in New 2^1and, by the European 
rat, 191 ; common, said to be poly- 
gamous, 218; numerical propor- 
tion of the sexes in, 247. 

Rats, enticed by essential oils, 530. 

Rationality of birds, 410. 

Rattle-snakes, difference of the sexes 
in the, 351 ; rattles as a call, 353. 

Raven, vocal organs of the 370; 
stealing bright objects, 413 ; pied, 
of the Feroe Islands, 424. 

Rays, prehensile organs of male, 831. 
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Bazor-bill, young of the, 486. 

Reade, Winwo(^, suicide among 
savages in Africa, 117 ; mulattoes 
not prolific, 171 ; eflfect of castra- 
tion of horned sheep, 506 ; on the 
Guinea sheep, 235 ; on the occur- 
rence of a mane in an African 
ram, 533 ; on the negroes* appre- 
ciation of the beauty of their 
women, 577 ; on the admiration of 
negroes for a black skin, 579; on 
the idea of beauty amoug negroes, 
582 ; on the Jollofs, 587 ; on the 
marriage-customs of the negroes, 
599. 

Reason, in animals, 75. 

Redstart, American, breeding in im- 
mature plumage, 484. 

Redstarts, new mates found by, 408. 

Reduvidse, stridulation of, 281. 

Reed-bunting, head-feathers of the 
male, 402 ; attacked by a bull-finch, 
412. 

Reefs, fishes frequenting, 343. 

Reeks, H., retention of horns by 
breeding deer, 503 ; cow rejected 
by a bull, 525 ; destruction of pie- 
bald rabbits by cats, 542. 

Regeneration, partial, of lost parts in 
man, 8. 

Regent-bird, 413. 

Reindeer, horns of the, 233 ; battles 
of, 501 ; horns of the female, 503; 
antlers of, with numerous points, 
510; winter change of the, 542; 
sexual preferences shewn by, 552. 

Relationship, terms of, 590. 

Religion, deficiency of, among cer- 
tain races, 93 ; psychical elements 
of, 95. 

Remorse, 114; dehciency of, among 
savages, 131. 

Rengger, on the diseases of Cchus 
Azarce^ 7 ; on the diversity of the 
mental faculties of monkeys, 27 ; 
on the Payaguas Indians, 32 ; on 
the inferiority of Euro{)eans to 
savages in their senses, 33 ; re- 
venge taken by monkeys, 69; on 
maternal affection in a CebuSy 70 ; 
on the reasoning powers of Ameri- 
can monkeys, 77 ; on the use of 
stones by 'monkeys for cracking 
hard nuts, 81; on the sounds ut- 
tered by Celms AzarcBy 84 ; on the 


signal-cries of monkeys, 87 ; on the 
polygamous habits of Mycetes ca^ 
raya, 217 ; on the voice of the how- 
ling monkeys, 527 ; on the odour 
of Cervw campestrisy 529 ; on the 
beards of Mycetes caraya and 
Pithccia Satanasy 531 ; on the 
colours of Felxs mitiSy 534 ; on the 
colours of Cerviis paludoswy 536 ; 
on sexual differences of colour in 
MyceteSy 537 ; on the colour of the 
infant Guaranys, 558 ; on the early 
maturity of the female of Cebus 
aza>'(Cy 558 ; on the beards of tne 
Guaranys, 561 ; on the emotional 
notes employed by monkeys, 572; 
on American polygamous monkeys, 
590. 

Representative species, of birds, 468. 

Reproduction, unity of phenomena 
of, throughout the mammalia, 8 ; 
period of, in birds, 484. 

Reproductive system, rudimentary 
structures in the, 23 ; accessory 
parts of, 161. 

Reptiles, 350. 

and birds, alliance of, 165. 

Resemblances, small, between man 
and the apes, 150. 

Retrievers, exercise of reasoning 
faculties by, 78. 

Revenge, manifested by animals, 69. 

Reversion, 36 ; perhaps the cause of 
some bad dispositions, 137. 

lihagiumy difference of colour in the 
sexes of a species of, 294. 

JRhamphastos oannatus, 492. 

JRhea darwinii, 479. 

Rhinoceros, nakedness of, 57 ; horns 
of, 505 ; horns of, used defensively, 
618; attacking white or grey 
horses, 540. 

Rhynchoiay sexes and young of, 476. 

australiSy 476. 

bengalensisy 476. 

capenstSy 477. 

Rhythm, perception of, by animals, 
569. 

Richard, M., on rudimentary muscles 
in man, 12. 

Richardson, Sir J., on the pairing of 
I'etao umhelluSy 366; on Tetrao 
uropliosianusy 372 ; on the drum- 
ming of grouse, 376 ; on the dances 
of Tetrao phasianellitSy 381 ; on 
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assemblages of grouse, 405 ; on the 
battles of male deer, 501 ; on the 
reindeer, 503 ; on the horns of the 

» mask>ox, 505; on antlers of the 
reindeer with numerous points, 
510; on the moose, 515. 

Richardson, on the Scotch deer> 
hound, 516. 

Richter, Jean Paul, on imagination, 74. 

Riedel, on pro6igate fem^e pigeons, 
218. 

Rilcv, Mr., on mimicry in butterflies, 
324; birds* disgust at taste of 
certain caterpillars, 326. 

Ring-ouzel, colours and nidification 
of the, 455. 

Ripa, Father, on the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the races of the Chinese, 
167. 

Rivalry, in singing, between male 
birds, 369. 

River-hog, African, tasks and knobs 
of the, 520. 

Rivers, analogy of, to islands, 159. 

Roach, brightness of male during 
breeding-season, 340. 

Robbery, of strangers, considered 
honourable, 117. 

Robertson, Mr., remarks on the de- 
velopment of the horns in the roe- 
buck and red-deer, 234. 

Robin, pugnacity of the male, 360 ; 
autumn song of the, 370 ; female 
singing of the, 370; attacking 
other birds with red in their plu- 
mage, 412; young of the, 480. 

Robinet, on the difierence of size of 
the male and female cocoons of the 
silk-moth, 278. 

Rodonts, uterus in the, 38 ; absence 
of secondary sexual characters in, 
218; sexual differences in the 
colours of, 534. 

Roe, winter change of the, 542. 

Rohlfs, Dr., Caucasian features in 
negro, 167 ; fertility of mixed 
races in Sahara, 171 ; colours of 
birds in Sahara, 490 ; ideas of beauty 
amongst the Bomuans, 582. 

Rolle, F., on the origin of man, 3 ; 
on a change in German families 
settled in (Borgia, 196. 

Roller, harsh cry of^ 37 1. 

Romans, ancient, gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions of the, 123. 


Ronjou, M. A,, coincidence of arrested 
development with polydactylism 
37. 

Rook, voice of the, 375. 

Rossler, Dr., on the resemblance of 
the lower surface of butterflies to 
the bark of trees, 311. 

Rostrum, sexual difierence in the 
length of, in some weevils, 208. 

Royer, Madlle., mammals giving 
suck, 163. 

Rudimentary organs, 11 ; origin of, 
24. 

Rudiments, presence of, in languages, 
90. 

Rudolphi, on the want of connexion 
between climate and the colour of 
the skin, 192. 

Rufi, supposed to be polygamous, 
219; proportion of the sexes in 
the, 248 ; pugnacity of the, 361 ; 
double moult in, 390, 392; duration 
of dances of, 405 ; attraction of the, 
to bright objects, 413. 

Ruminants, male, disappearance of 
canine teeth in, 53, 562 ; generally 
polygamous, 217 ; suborbital pits 
of, 529 ; sexual differences of colour 
in, 535. 

Rupicola crocea, display of plumage 
by the male, 395. 

RUppell, on canine teeth in deer and 
antelopes, 514. 

Russia, numerical proportion of male 
and female bii*ths in, 215, 243. 

Butidilaf 462. 

Rtitimeyer, Prof., on the physiogno- 
my of the apes, 54 ; on the sexual 
differences of monkeys, 561. 

Rutlandshire, numerical proportion 
of male and female births in, 242. 

8 . 

Sachs, Prof., on the behaviour of the 
male and female elements iu fertili- 
sation, 222. 

Sacrifices, human, 144. 

Sagittal crest in male apes and 
Australians, 558. 

Sahara, fertility of mixed races in, 
171 ; birds of the, 456 ; animal in- 
habitants of the, 489. 

Sailors, growth of, delayed by con- 
ditions of life, 31 ; long-sighted, 33. 
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Sailors and soldiers, difierence in the 
proportions of, 32. 

St. John, Mr., on the attachment of 
mated birds, 410. 

St. Kilda, beards of the inhabitants 
of, 560. 

Salmo erioXj and S. umbla, colouring 
of the male, during the breeding 
season, 340. 

lyca»d(my 333. 

sa/<ir, 333. 

Salmon leaping out of fresh water, 
107 ; male, ready to breed before 
the female, 212; projwrtion of 
the sexes in, 249 ; male, pugna> 
city of the, 332 ; male, characters 
of, during the breeding season, 332, 
340 ; spawning of the, 344 ; breed- 
ing of immature male, 485. 

Salvin. 0., inlieritance of mutilated 
feathers, 60. 384, 603; on the 
Humming-birds, 219, 454 ; on the 
numerical proportion of the sexes 
in Humming-birds, 248, 487 ; on 
Chamcepetes and Penelope^ 377; 
on Sclasphorua platycercus^ 378; 
Pipra deliciosa, 378 ; on Chasmo- 
rhynchua, 389. 

Samoa Islands, beardlessness of the 
natives of, 560, 581. 

Sand-skipper, 270. 

Sandwich Islands, variation in the 
skulls of the natives of the, 26; 
decrease of native population, 186 ; 
populaticn of, 257 ; superiority of 
the nobles in the, 587. 

— Islanders, lice of, 170. 

SamGiuliauo, women of, 586. 

Santali, recent rapid increase of the, 
45 ; Mr. Hunter on the, 192. 

Saphirina^ characters of the males of, 
271. 

Sarkidiomia melanonotua, characters 
of the young, 465. 

Sars, O., on Pontoporeia affinia, 
266. 

Saiumia carpmif attraction of males 
by the female, 252. 

— — /o, difference of coloration in the 
feitM or, 316. 

Saturnudo!, coloration of the, 314, 
315. 

Savage, Dr., on the Bghting of the 
male gorillas, 562 ; on the habits 
of the gorilla, 591. 


Savage and Wyman on the polygif- 
mons habits of the gorilla, 217. 

Savages, uniformity of, exaggerated, 
28 ; long-sighted, 33 ; rate of in- 
crease among, usually small, 45 ; 
retention of the prehensile power 
of the feet by, 52 ; imitative facul- 
ties of, 87 ; 129 ; causes of lo^i 
morality of, 119; tribes of, sup- 
planting one another, 128 ; im 
provements in the arts among. 
144 ; arts of, 179 ; fondness of, 
for rough music, 380 ; attention 
paid by, to personal appearance, 
574 ; relation of the sexes among, 
591. 

Saviotti, Dr., division of malar bone, 
39. 

Saw-fly, pugnacity of a male, 291. 

Saw-flies, proportions of the sexes in, 
254. 

Saxioota rubtcokif young of, 487. 

Scalp, motion of the, 13. 

Scent-glands in snakes, 352. 

Schaa^ausen, Prof., on the develop- 
ment of the posterior molars in 
diflerent races of man, 20 ; on the 
jaw from La Naulette, 40 ; on the 
correlation between muscularity 
and prominent supra-orbital ridges, 
44; on the mastoid processes of 
man, 53; on modifleations of the 
cranial bones, 56 ; on human sacri- 
flees, 144 ; on the probable speedy 
extermination of the anthropomor- 
phous apes^ 156 ; on the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe, 181 ; on 
the effects of use and disuse of 
parts, 197 ; on the superciliary 
ridge in man, 556 ; on the al^ 
sence of race-differences in the in- 
fant skull in man, 557 ; on ugliness, 
584. 

Schaum, H., on the elytra of Dytiscua 
and HydroporuSy 276. 

Sch elver, on dragon-flies, 290. 

Schiodte, on the stridulation of BeU~ 
rooerusy 302. 

Schlegel, F. von, on the complexity of 
the languages of uncivilised peo- 
ples, 91. 

— , Prof., on Tanyaiptera, 468. 

Schleicher, Prof., on the origin of 
language, 87. 

Schomburgk, Sir R., on the pugnacit) 
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of the male musk-duck of Guiana, 
362 ; on the courtship of Bupicola 
oroceo, 395. 

Schoolcraft, Mr., on the difficulty of 
fashioning stone implements, 49. 

Schweinfurth, complexion of negroes, 
556. 

Sciwna aquHa, 347. 

Sclater, P. L., on modified secondary 
wing-feathers in the males of Ptpro, 
378 ; on elongated feathers in 
nightjars, 384; on the species of 
ChasmorhynchuSj 385 ; on the plu- 
mage of Pelecanns onocrotalus^ 
393 ; on the plantain-eaters, 460 ; 
on the sexes and young of Tadoma 
variegatOy 479 ; on the colours of 
Lemur macacOy 537 ; on the stripes 
in asses, 548. 

Scolecida, absence of secondary sexual 
characters in, 260. 

Scolopax frenatOy tail-feathers of, 
377. 

gallinagoy drumming of, 376. 

-—^javensi8y tail-feathers of, 377. 

major, assemblies of, 405. 

— TPiTsonti, sound produced by, 
377. 

Scolytus, stridulation of, 302. 

Scoter-duck, black, sexual difierence 
in coloration of the, 491 ; bright 
beak of male, 491. 

Scott, Dr., on idiots smelling their 
fooi^ 36. 

, J., on the colour of the beard 

in man, 558. 

Scrope, on the pugnacity of the male 
salmon, 332; on the battles of 
stags, 501. 

Scudder, S. H., imitation of the 
stridulation of the Orthoptera, 
283; on the stridulation of the 
Acridiidffi, 286 ; on a Devonian in- 
sect, 289 ; on stridulation, 560. 

Sculpture, expression of the ideal of 
beauty by, 581. 

Sea-anemonies, bright colours of, 260. 

Sea-bear, polygamous, 218. 

Sea-elep^nt, male, structure of the 
nose of the, 527 ; polygamous, 218. 

Sea-lion, polygamous, 218. 

Seal, bladder-nose, 528. 

Seals, their sentinels generally fe- 
males, 100 ; evidence furnished by, 
on classification, 150; polygamous 


habits of, 218 ; battles of male, 
500; canine teeth of male, 502; 
sexual differences, 515; pairing of, 
522; sexual peculiarities of, 528; 
in the coloration of, 534 ; apprecia- 
tion of music by, 569. 

Sea-scorpion, sexual differences in, 
337. 

Season, changes of colour in birds, in 
accordance with the, 390 ; changes 
of plumage of birds in relation to, 
462. 

Seasons, inheritance at corresponding, 
230. 

Sebituani, African chief, trying to 
alter a fashion, 575. 

Sebright Bantam, 238. 

Secondary sexual characters, 207 ; 
relations of polygamy to, 217 ; 
transmitted through both sexes, 
226 ; gradation of, in birds, 430. 

Sedgwick, W., on hei'editary tendency 
to produce twins, 45. 

Seemann, Dr., on the different appre- 
ciation of music by diiierent peoples, 
570; on the effects of music, 571. 

Seidlitz, on horns of reindeer, 506. 

Selasphorus platycercus, acuminate 
first primary of the male, 378. 

Selby, P. J., on the habits of the 
black and red grouse, 219. 

Selection, double, 225. 

of male by female birds, 404, 

421. 

, methodical, of Prussian grena- 
diers, 29. 

sexual, explanation of, 209, 213, 
220 ; infiuence of, on the colour- 
ing of Lepidoptera, 321. 

, sexual and natural, contrasted, 

226. 

Self-command, habit of, inherited, 
115 ; estimation of, 118. 

Self-consciousness, in animals, 83. 

Self-preservation, instinct of, 112. 

Self-sacrifice, by savages. 111; esti- 
mation of, 118. 

Semilunar fold, 17. 

Semnopithecus, 154 ; long hair on the 
heads of species of, 150, 604. 

— chrysomelaa, sexual differences 
of colour in, 537. 

comatusy ornamental hair on the 

head of, 549. 

— — froatatufy beard, &c., ot, 560. 
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Smnopithecus luxsica^ nose of, 150. 

nemcBUSy colouring of, 551. 

rubicunditSf omamentai };air on 

the head of, 548. 

Senses, inferiority of Europeans to 
savages in the, 33. 

Sentinels, among animals, 100, 107. 

Serpents, instinctively dreaded by 
apes and monkeys, 67, 71. 

Scrranus, hermaphroditism in, 161. 

Sex, inheritance limited by, 230. 

Sexes, relative proportions of, in man, 
242, 558 ; probable relation of the, 
in primeval man, 591. 

Sexual characters, secondary, 207 ; 
relations of polygamy to, 217 ; 
transmitted through both sexes, 
226 ; gradation of, in birds, 430. 

and natural selection, con- 
trasted, 226. 

characters, effects of the loss of 

231 ; limitation of, 231. 

differences in man, 8. 

selection, explanation of, 209, 

213, 220; induence of, on the 
colouring of Lepidoptera, 319 ; ob- 
jections to, 495 ; action of, in man- 
kind, 595. 

similarity, 255. 

Shaler, Prof., sizes of sexes in whales, 
516. 

Sharks, prehensile organs of male, 
331. 

Sharpe, Dr., Europeans in the tropics, 
195. 

, R, B., on Tanysiptera sylvioL, 

451 ; on CeryUj 457 ; on the young 
male of Dacelo OauJichaudif 467. 

Shaw, Mr., on the pugnacity of the 
male salmon, 332. 

— , J., on the decorations of birds, 
382. 

Sheep, danger-signals of, 100 ; sexual 
differences in the horns of, 230 ; 
horns of^ 235, 505 ; domestic, sexual 
differences of, late developed, 237 ; 
numerical proportion of the sexes 
in, 246; inheritance of horns by 
one sex, 505 ; effect of castration, 
506; mode of fighting of, 508; 
arched foreheads of some, 532. 

■ ■ Merino, loss of horns in females 
of, 231 ; horns of, 235. 

Shells, difihrence in form of, in male 
and fomaU Gasteropoda, 262 ; 


beautiful colours and shapes of, 
264. 

Shield-drake, pairing with a common 
duck, 414 ; New Iceland, sexes and 
young of, 479. _ 

Shooter, J., on the Kaffii’s, 579;'‘on 
the maniage-customs of the Kaffirs, 
598. 

Shrew-mice, odour of, 528. 

Shrike, Drongo, 461. 

Shrikes, characters of young, 465. 

Shuckard, W. E., on sexual differ- 
ences in the wings of Hymenoptera, 
277. 

Shyness of adorned male birds, 403. 

Siagenium^ proportions of the sexes 
in, 253; dimorphism in males of, 
299. 

Siam, proportion of male and female 
births in, 245. 

Siamese, general beardlessness of the, 
560 ; notions of beauty of the, 578 ; 
hairy family of, 601. 

Sidgwick, H., on morality in hypo- 
thetical bee community, 99; our 
actions not entirely directed by 
pain and pleasure, 120. 

Siebold, C. T. von, on the proportion 
of sexes in the Apus, 255 ; on the 
auditory apparatus of the stridu- 
lant Orthoptera, 283. 

Sight, inheritance of long and short, 
33. 

Signal-cries of monkeys, 87. 

Silk-moth, proportion of the sexes 
in, 250, 251 ; Ailanthus, Prof. 
Canestrini, on the destruction of 
its larvae by wasps, 251 ; differ- 
ence of size of the male and fe- 
male cocoons of the, 278 ; pairing 
of the, 318. 

Simiadse, 152; their origin and divi- 
sions, 165. 

Similarity, sexual, 225. 

Singing of the Cicada and Fulgoridte, 
281 of tree-frogs, 350 ; of birds, 
object of the, 368. 

StremOy nakedness of, 56. 

Sirex juvencuSy 292. 

Siricidse, difference of the sexes in, 
292. 

Siskin, 394 ; pairing with a canary, 

415 . 

SUemOy throat-pouch of the males of, 
355, 358. 
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9is€, relative, of the sexes of insects, 
278. 

Skin, movement of the, 13; naked- 
ness of, in man, 56 ; colour of the, 
192. 

— and hair, correlation of colour 
of, 197. 

Skull, variation of, in man, 26 ; 
cubic contents of, no absolute test 
uf intellect, 54; Neanderthal, ca- 
pacity of the, 55 ; causes of modi- 
Scation of the, 55; difference of, 
in form and capacity, in different 
races of men, 168; variability of 
the shape of the, 174 ; differences 
of, in the sexes in man, 557 ; arti- 
ficial modihcation of the shape of, 
575. 

Skunk, odour emitted by the, 528; 
white tail of, protective, 543. 

Slavery, prevalence of, 117 ; of wo- 
men, 593. 

Slaves, difference between field and 
house-slaves, 196. 

Sloth, ornaments of male, 534. 

Smell, sense of, in man and animals, 
17. 

Smith, Adam, on the basis of sym- 
pathy, 106. 

, Sir A , on the recognition of 

women by male Cynocephaliy 8 ; on 
revenge by a baboon, 69 ; on an 
instance of memory in a baboon, 
74 ; on the retention of their colour 
by the Dutch in South Africa, 193 ; 
on the polygamy of the South 
African antelopes, 217; on the 
polygamy of the lion, 218; on the 
proportion of the sexes in Kdms 
ellipsiprymnusy 247 ; on Bftcephalw 
oapensiSf 351 ; on South African 
lizards, 358 ; on fight’ ig gnus, 
601 ; on the horns of rhinoceroses, 
506 ; on the fighting oT 'ions, 521 ; 
on the colours of the Cape £land, 
535; on the colours of the gnu, 
536 ; on Hottentot notions of 
beauty, 578; disbelief in commu- 
nistic marriages, 588. 

— , F., on the Cynipidie and Ten- 
thredinidse, 254; on the relative 
size of the sexes of Aculeate Hymen- 
optera, 279 ; on the difference be- 
tween the sexes of ants and bees, 
292 ; on the stridulation of Trox 


aabulosus, 303; on the stridulation 
of Mononychus pseudacori, 305. 

Smynthurw luteus^ courtship of, 279. 

Snakes, sexual differences of, 351 ; 
mental powers of, 352 ; male, ar- 
dency of, 352. 

Snarling muscles,*' 41. 

Snipe, drumming of the, 376 ; colo- 
ration of the, 491. 

, painted, sexes and young of, 

476. 

, solitary, assemblies of, 405. 

Snipes, arrival of mule before the 
female, 212; pugnacity of male, 
362 ; double moult in, 390. 

Snow-goose, whiteness of the, 492, 

Social animals, affection of, for each 
other, 102 ; defence of, by the 
males, 107. 

Sociability, the sense of duty con- 
nected with, 98; impulse to, in 
animals, 105; manifestations of, 
in man, 108; instinct of, in ani- 
mals, 109. 

Sociality, probable, of primeval men, 
62; influence of, on the develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties, 
128; origin of, in man, 129. 

Soldiers, American, measurements of, 
29. 

and sailors, difference in the 

proportions of, 32. 

Sdaiostomoj bright colours and mar- 
supial sack of the females of, 
346. 

Song of male birds appreciated by 
their females, 92 ; want of, in 
brilliant plumaged birds, 401 ; of 
birds, 450. 

SoreXf odour of, 528. 

Sounds admired alike by man and 
animals, 92; produced by Ashes, 
347 ; produced by male frogs and 
toads, 350 ; instrumentally pro- 
duced by birds, 376 et seq, 

Spain, decadence of, 141. 

SparassuB amaragduluB^ difference of 
colour in the sexes of, 272. 

Sparrow, pugnacity of the male, 360 ; 
acquisition of the Linnet’s song by 
a, 370 ; coloration of the, 478 ; im- 
mature plumage of the, 466. 

f white-crowned, young of the, 

486. 

Sparrows, house- and tree-, 456. 
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Sparrows, new mates found by, 408. 

, sexes and young of, 483 ; 

learning to sing, 570. 

Spathura Underwoodi^ 388. 

Spawning of fishes, 341, 344. 

Spear, used before dispersion of man, 
180. 

Species, causes of the advancement, 
of, 137 ; distinctive characters of, 
166; or races of man, 168; steri- 
lity and fertility of, when crossed, 
170; supposed, of m.'m, 174; gra- 
dation of, 175 ; difficulty of defin- 
ing, 175; representative, of birds, 
468 ; of birds, comparative differ- 
ences between the sexes of distinct, 
469. 

Spectrum femoratum^ difference of 
colour in the sexes of, 289. 

Speech, connection between the brain 
and the faculty of, 88 ; connection 
of intonation with music, 570. 

“ Spel ” of the black-cock, 375. 

Spencer, Herbert, on the influence of 
food on the size of the jaws, 33; 
on the dawn of intelligence, 67 ; 
on the origin of the belief in spirit- 
ual agencies, 94; on the origin of 
the moral sense, 123; on music, 
571, 572. 

Spengel, disagrees with explanation of 
man's hairlessness, 602. 

Sperm-whales, battles of male, 500. 

Sphingidse, coloration of the, 314 

Sphinx, Humming-bird, 317. 

— , Mr. Bates on the caterpillar 
of a, 325. 

— " moth, musky odour of, 308. 

Spiders, 272; parental feeling in, 
106 ; male, more active than female, 
221 ; proportion of the sexes in, 254 ; 
secondary sexual characters of, 272; 
courtship of male, 273; attracted 
by music, 273 ; male, small size of, 
273. 

SpUowma menthaatri, rejected by 
turkeys, 316. 

Spine, alteration of, to suit the erect 
attitude of man, 53. 

Spirits, fondness of monkeys for, 7. 

Spiritual agencies, belief in, almost 
universal, 94. 

Spita cyan$a and chia, 412. 

Spoonbill, 374; Chinese, change of 
plumage in, ^1. 


Spots, retained throughout groups of 
birds, 427 ; disappearance ot, in 
adult mammals, 546. 

Sprengel, C. K., on the sexuality of 
plants, 212. 

Spring-boc, horns of the, 509. 

Sproat, Mr., on the extinction of 
savages in Vancouver Island, 183; 
on the eradication of facial hair by 
the natives of Vancouver Island, 
580 ; on the eradication of the 
beard by the Indians of Vancouver 
Island, 603. 

Spurs, occurrence of, in female fowls, 
227, 231 ; development of, in 
various species of Phasianidse, 235 ; 
of Gallinaceous birds, 362, 364; 
development of, in female Gal- 
linacese, 449. 

Squillay different colours of the sexes 
of a species of, 271. 

Squirrels, battles of male, 500; Af- 
rican, sexual differences in the 
colouring of, 534 ; black, 540. 

Stag, long hairs of the throat of, 521 ; 
horns of the, 227, 229 ; battles of, 
501 ; horns of the, with numerous 
branches, 510; bellowing of the, 
526 ; crest of the, 531. 

— -beetle, numerical proportion of 
sexes of, 253 ; large size of male, 
278 ; weapons of the male, 299. 

Stainton, H. T., on the numerical 
proportion of the sexes in the 
smiiller moths, 251 ; habits of Ela- 
chista rufocmerea, 252 ; on the 
coloration of moths, 315 ; on the 
rejection of Spiloaoma menihaatri, 
by turkeys, 316; on the sexes of 
Agrotis exclamaiioniaj 316. 

Staley, Bishop, mortality of infant 
Maories, 187. 

Stallion, mane ef the, 521. 

Stallions, two, attacking a third, 101 ; 
fighting, 501; small canine teeth 
of, 514. 

Stansbury, Capt., observations on 
pelicans, 102. 

Staphylinidse, hornlike processes in 
male, 299. 

Starfishes, parental feeling in, 106; 
bright colours of some, 260. 

Stark, Dr., on the death-rate in towns 
and rural districts, 138; on the 
influence of marriage on mortality, 
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139; on the higher mortality of 
males in Scotland, 243. 

Starling, American field-, pugnacity of 
male, 367. 

■ ■■ , red- winged, selection of a mate 
by the female, 416. 

Starlings, three, frequenting the same 
nest, 219, 409; new mates found 
by, 408. 

Statues, Greek, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
&c., contrasted, 581. 

Stature, dependence of, upon local 
influences, 31. 

Staudinger, Dr., on breeding Lepid- 
optera, 251 ; his list of Lepid- 
optera, 252. 

Staunton, Sir G., hatred of indecency 
a modern virtue, 119. 

Stealing of bright objects by birds, 
413. 

Stebbing, T. R., on the nakedness of 
the human body, 600. 

Stemmatopus^ 528. 

Stendhal, see Bombet. 

Stenobothrus pratorum, stridulation, 
286. 

Stephen, Mr. L, on the diflerence in 
the minds of men and animals, 78; 
on general concepts in animals, 
89; distinction between material 
and formal morality. 111. 

Sterility, general, of sole daughters, 
135 ; when crossed, a distinctive 
character of species, 166; under 
changed conditions, 189, 191. 

Sterna^ seasonal change of plumage in, 
493. 

Stickle-back, polygamous, 220 ; male, 
courtship of the, 331 ; male, bril- 
liant colouring of, during the breed- 
ing season, 340 ; nidiflcation of the, 
345. 

Sticks used as implements and wea- 
pons by monkeys, 81. 

Sting in bees, 208. 

Stokes, Capt., on the habits of the 
great bower-bird, 881. 

Stoliczka, Dr., on colours in snakes, 
352. 

Stonechat, young of the, 487. 

Stone implements, difficulty of making, 
49 ; as traces of extinct tribes, 181. 

Stones, used by monkeys for breaking 
hard fkuits and as missiles, 50; 
piles of, 179. 


Stork, black, sexual differences in the 
bronchi of the, 374; red beak of 
the, 491. 

Storks, 491, 493; sexual diflerence 
in the colour of the eyes of, 425. 

Strange, Mr., on the satin bower- 
bird, 381. 

Stretch, Mr., on the numerical pro- 
portion in the sexes of chickens, 
247. 

Strepsiceros hidu, horns of, 512 ; mark- 
ings of, 543. 

Stridulation, by males of Theridion^ 
274 ; of the Orthoptera and Homop- 
tera discussed, 289 ; of beetles, 
301. 

Stripes, retained throughout groups 
of birds, 427 ; disappearance of, in 
adult mammals, 546. 

Strix fiamnieay 408. 

Structure, existence of unserviceable 
modifications of, 61. 

Struggle for existence, in man, 142, 
146. 

Struthers, Dr., on the occurrence of 
the snpra-condyloid foramen in the 
humerus of man, 21. 

Stumella Ividovidam^ pugnacity of the 
male, 367. 

Stumus vulgw’xsy 408. 

Sub-species, 175. 

Suflering, in strangers, indiflerence of 
savages to, 117. 

Suicide, 137 ; formerly not regarded 
as a crime, 117 ; rarely practised 
among the lowest savages, 117. 

Suidte, stripes of young, 464. 

Sulivan, Sir B. J., on speaking of 
parrots, 85 ; on two stallions at- 
tacking a third, 501. 

Sumatra, compression of the nose by 
the Malays of, 583. 

Sumner, Archb., man alone capable of 
progressive improvement, 79. 

Sun-birds, nidiflcation of, 454. 

Superstitions, 144 ; prevalence of, 

122 . 

Superstitious customs, 96. 

Superciliary ridge in man, 556, 558. 

Supernumerary digits, more frequent 
in men than in women, 228 ; in- 
heritance of, 232; early develop- 
ment of, 237. 

Supra-condyloid foramen in the eaily 
progenitors of man, 160. 
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Suspicion, prevalence of, among ani- 
mals, 69. 

Swallow-tail butterfly, 312. 

Swallows deserting their young, 108, 
113. 

Swan, black, wild, trachea of the, 
374 ; white young of, 482 ; red beak 
of the, 491 ; black-necked, 493. 

Swans, 491, 493; young, 481. 

Swnysland, Mi., on the arrival of 
migratory birds, 212. 

Swifts, migration of, 108. 

Swiuhoe, R., on the common rat in 
Formosa and China, 80 ; behaviour 
of lizards when caught, 355 ; on 
the sounds produced by the male 
hoopoe, 376; on Dicrurus macro- 
cercus and the spoonbill, 461 ; on 
the young of Ar^ola^ 468 ; on the 
habits of Tumix, 476 ; on the 
habits of Jihynchasa hengdlensis^ 
476 ; on Orioles breeding in imma- 
ture plumage, 484. 

Sylvia atrkapilla^ young of, 487. 

— cinerea, aerial love-dance of the 
male, 380 

Sympathy, 134 ; among animals, 102 ; 
its su])posed basis, 106. 

Sympathies, gradual widening of, 
123. 

Syngnathous fishes, abdominal pouch 
in male, 163. 

Syphcotides aunfus, acuminated pri- 
maries of the male, 378 ; ear-tufts 
of, 384 

T. 

Tabanidse, habits of, 208. 

Tadoma variegata^ sexes and young 
of, 479. 

— mlpanscry 414. 

Tahitians, 145 ; compression of the 
nose by the, 583. 

Tail, rudimentary, occurrence of, in 
man, 22 ; convoluted body in the 
extremity of the, 23 ; absence of, 
in man and the higher apes, 58; 
variability of, in species of Macacus 
and in baboons, 58 ; presence of, in 
the early progenitors of man, 160 ; 
length of, in pheasants, 445, 451, 
452 ; difference of length of the, 
in the two sexes of birds, 451. 

Tait, Lawson, on the effects of na- 


tural selection on civilised nations, 
133. 

Tanager, scarlet, variation in the 
male, 424. 

Tanagra asativa, age of mature plu- 
mage in, 483. 

rubra 424 ; young of, 487. 

TanaiSf absence of mouth in the males 
of some species of, 208 ; relations 
of the sexes in, 255; dimorphic 
males of a species of, 265. 

Tankerville, Eai-1, on the battles of 
wild bulls, 501. 

TanysipterOjTaces of, determined from 
adult males, 468. 

Sylvia^ long tail-feathers of, 451. 

Taphroderes distortuSy enlarged left 
mandible of the male, 277. 

Tapirs, longitudinal stripes of young, 
464, 546. 

Tarsi, dilatation of front, in male 
beetles, 275. 

TarsiuSt 156. 

Tasmania, half-castes killed by the 
natives of, 170. 

Tasmanians, extinction of, 184. 

Taste, in the Quadrumana, 541. 

Tattooing, 178; universality of, 574. 

Taylor, G., on Quiscalus major, 248. 

Tea, fondness of monkeys for, 7. 

Tear-sacks, of Ruminants, 529. 

Teebay, Mr., on changes of plumage 
in spangled Hamburgh fowls, 229. 

Teeth, rudimentary incisor, in Rumi- 
nants, 11 ; posterior molar, in man, 
20 ; wisdom, 20 ; diversity of, 26 ; 
canine, in the early progenitors ot 
man, 160; canine, of male mam- 
mals, 502; in man, reduced by 
correlation, 562 ; staining of the, 
574; front, knocked out or filed 
by some savages, 575. 

Tegetmeier, Mr., on the transmission 
of colours in pigeons by one sex 
alone, 231 ; numeiical proportion 
of male and female births in dogs, 
246 ; on the abundance of m^e 
pigeons, 247 ; on the wattles of 
game-cocks, 403 ; on the courtship 
of fowls, 417 ; on the loves of pigeons, 
418; on dyed pigeons, 418; blue 
dragon pigeons, 4^. 

Tembeta, S. American ornament, 575. 

Temper, in dogs and horses, inherited, 
69. 
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Tench, proportions of the sexes in the 
249; brightness of male, daring 
breeding season, 340. 

Tenebrionids, stridalation of, 302. 

Tennent, Sir J. £., on the tusks of 
the Ceylon Elephant, 507, 515; 
on the frequent absence of beard in 
the natives of Ceylon, 560 ; on the 
Chinese opinion of the aspect of 
the Cingalese, 578. 

Tennyson, A., on the control of 
thought, 12S, 

Tenthredinidae, proportions of the 
sexes in, 2M; fighting habits of 
male, 291 ; difference of the sexes 
in. 292. 

TephrodomiSy young of, 468. 

Terai, in India, 182. 

Termites^ habits of, 291. 

Terns, white, 492 ; and black, 493. 

— , season^ change of plumage in, 
492. 

Terror, common action of, upon the 
lower animals and man, 69. 

Teatudo eleganSy 351. 

nigrOy 351. 

Tetrao cupidoy battles of, 367 ; sexual 
difference in the vocal organs of, 
371.. 

phasianelluSy dances of, 380; 
duration of dances of, 405. 

sooticw 455, 465, 471. 

— tetriXy 455, 465,471 ; pugnacity 
of the male, 363. 

— ~ umbellua, pairing of, 367 ; battles 
of, 367 ; drumming of the male, 
375. 

urogalloidesy dances of, 405. 

— ■ " urogalluSy pugnacity of the male, 
363. 

— — urophasianusy inflation of the 
oesophagus in the male, 372. 

JJuanMbiOy young of, 468. 

ThaumaUa pictay display of plumage 
by the male, 396. 

ThidOy sexual differences of colouring 
in species of, 310. 

■ — rtt6t, protective colouring of, 

312. 

TKtoophara foveciy 308. 

Theognis, selection in mankind, 29. 

Theriiion, stridulation of males of, 

273. 

— Uneatum, 272. 

.Thomimu dtreuSy and T, floncoienSf 


difference of colour in the sexes of, 
272. 

Thompson, J. H., on the battles of 
sperm-whales, 500. 

, W., on the colouring of the 

male char during the breeding 
season, 340 ; on the pugnacity of 
the males of QalliniM chloropuSy 
360 ; on the finding of new mates 
by magpies, 407 ; on the finding of 
new mates by Peregrine falcons, 
408. 

Thorax, processes of, in male beetles, 
295. 

Thorell, T., on the proportion of the 
sexes in spiders, 255. 

Thornback, difference in the teeth of 
the two sexes of the, 334. 

Thoughts, control of, 123. 

Thrush, pairing with a blackbird, 
414; colours and nidification of 
the, 455. 

Thrushes, characters of young, 455, 
464. 

Thug, remorse of a, 1 17. 

Thumb, absence of, in AUlas and ify- 
lobateSy 51. 

Thury, M., on the numerical propor- 
tion of male and female births 
among the Jews, 243. 

ThylacinuSy possession of the marsupial 
sack by the male, 161 

Thysanura, 279. 

Tibia, dilated, of the male Craho cri- 
hrariusy 276. 

— and femur, proportions of, in 
the Aymara Indians, 34. 

Tierra del Fuego, marriage-customs 
of, 698. 

Tiger, colours and markings of the, 
545. 

Tigers, depopulation of districts by, in 
India, 46. 

Tillus ekmgatWy difference of colour 
in the sexes of, 294. 

Timidity, variability of, in the same 
speefes, 69. 

Tineina, proportion of the sexes in, 
250. 

TipulOy pugnaci^ of male, 280. 

Tits, sexual diderence of colour in, 
458. 

Toads, 349; male, treatment of ova 
by some, 1 63 ; male, ready to breed 
before the female, 212. 
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Todas, infanticide and proportion of 
sexes, 255 ; practise polyandry, 
593 ; choice of husbands anaongst, 
593. 

Toe, great, condition of, in the human 
embryo, 11. 

Tomicus viilosiis proportion of the 
sexes in, 253. 

Tomtit, blue, sexual difference of co- 
lour in the, 458. 

Tonga Islands, beardlessness of the 
natives of, 500, 581. 

Tooke, Horne, on language, 86. 

Tools, flint, 145 ; used by monkeys, 
81 ; use of, 48. 

Topknots in birds, 384. 

Tortoise, voice of the male, 567, 

Tortures, submitted to by American 
savages, 118. 

TotanuSy double moult in, 390. 

Toucans, colours and nidification of 
the, 455 ; beaks and ceres of the, 
491. 

Towns, residence in, a cause of dimi- 
nished stature, 31. 

Toynbee, J., on the external shell of 
the ear in man, 14. 

Trachea, convoluted and imbedded in 
the sternum, in some birds, 374 ; 
structure of the, in i?v//ncA^ca, 476. 

Trades, affecting the form of the 
skull, 56. 

TragelaphuSy sexual differences of 
colour in, 535. 

— — scHptuSy dorsal crest of, 530; 
markings of, 543, 544. 

Tragopan, 220; swelling of the wat- 
tles of the male, «iuriug courtship, 
383; display of j)Iuni:ige by the 
male, 397 ; markm^s of the sexes 
of the, 428. 

Tragops dispar, sexual diderence in 
the colour of, 351. 

Training, effect of, on the mental 
difference between the sexes of 
man, 565. 

Transfer of male charucteis to female 
birds, 470. 

Transmission, equal, ot ornamental 
characters, to both sexes in mam- 
mals, 542. 

Traps, avoidance of, by anim.als, 80 ; 
use of, 48. 

Ti’eachery, to comrades avoidance of, 
by savages, 111 


Tremex columbw, 292. 

Tribes, extinct, 128; extinction of, 
182. 

TrioJiius, difference of colour in the 
sexes of a species of, 294. ^ 

Tngla, 347. 

Trimen, R., on the proportion of the 
sexes in South African butterflies, 
250 ; on the attraction of males by 
the female of Lasiocampa quercus, 
252 ; on Pneutnora, 288 ; on dif- 
ference of colour in the sexes of 
beetles, 294; on moths brilliantly 
coloured beneath, 315 ; on mimicry 
in butterflies, 325; on Oynanisa 
his, and on the ocellated spots of 
Lepidoptera, 428; on Cyllo Ledj, 
429. 

Tringa, sexes and young of, 485. 

cormta, 391. 

Triphcen i, coloration of the species 
of, 313. 

Tristram, H. B., on unhealthy dis- 
tricts in North Africa, 194; on 
the habits of the chaflinch in Pales- 
tine, 248; on the birds of the 
Sahara, 456; on the animals in- 
habiting the Sahara, 489. 

Triton cristattts, 348. 

pedmipes, 348. 

pnnctatiis, 348. 

Troglodyte skulls, greater than those 
of mc^ern Frenchmen, 55. 
Tt'ogiodytes vulgaris, 473. 

Trogons, colours and nidification of 
the, 455, 456. 

Tropic-birds, white only when mature, 
492. 

Tropics, freshwater fishes of the, 
343. 

Trout, proportion of the sexes in, 
249 ; male, pugnacity of the, 332. 
Trox sabu'osus, stridulation of, 303. 
Truth, not rare between members of 
the same tribe, 118; more highly 
appreciated by certain tribes, 122. 
Tulloch, Major, on the immunity of 
the negro from certain fevers, 193. 
Tumbler, almond, change of plumage 
in the, 238. 

Turdus tneruh, 455 ; young of, 487. 

migratorius, 464. 

tnusicHS, 455. 

polyglottu^^, young of, 487. 

— torquatus, 455 
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I'arkey, wild, pugaacitjr of young 
male, 366 ; wild, notes of the, 375 ; 
swelling of the wattles of the male, 
383; variety of, with a top-knot, 
384; recognition of a dog by a, 412 ; 
male, wild, acceptable to domesti- 
cated femdes, 418; wild, first ad- 
vances made by older females, 419 ; 
wild, breast-tuft of bristles of the, 
461. 

Turkey-cock, scraping of the wings 
of, upon the ground, 375 ; wild, 
display of plumage by, 394; fight- 
ing habits of, 404. 

Turner, Prof. W., on muscular fasci- 
culi in man referable to the pan- 
niculus camosus, 13 ; on the occur- 
rence of thesupra-condyloid foramen 
in the hnman humerus, 21 ; on 
muscles attached to the coccyx in 
man, 22 ; on the jilum terminale in 
man, 23 ; on the variability of the 
muscles, 26 ; on abnormal conditions 
of the human uterus, 39 ; on the 
development of the mammary 
glands, 162 ; on male fishes hatch- 
ing ova in their mouths, 163, 345; 
on the external perpendicular fissure 
of the brain, 200 ; on the bridging 
convolutions in the brain of a chim- 
panxee, 201. 

TumiXj sexes of some species of, 475 ; 
480. 

Turtle-dove, cooing of the, 374. 

Tuttle, H., on the lumber of species 
of man, 174. 

Tylor, E. B., on emotional cries, ges- 
tures, &c., of man, 85; on the 
origin of the belief in spiritual 
agencies, 94 ; remorse for violation 
of tribal usage in marrying, 115; 
on the primitive barbarism of 
civilised nations^ 143 ; on the origin 
of counting, 144; inventions of 
savages, 145 ; on resemblances, of 
the mental characters indifferent 
races of man, 178. 

Type of structure, prevalence of, 164. 

Typhosus^ stridulating organs of, 301 ; 
stridulation of, 803. 

Tyromga CBstiva, 462. 

Twins, tendency to produce, here- 
ditary, 45. 

Twite, proportion of the sexes in the, 
248. 


0 . 

Ugliness, said to cc^nsist in an approach 
to the lower animals, 584 

Umbrella-bird, 373, 

Utnbrinay sounds produced by, 347. 

United States, rate of increase in, 44 ; 
influence of natural selection on 
the progress of, 142 ; change under- 
gone by Europeans in the, 196. 

Upupa epopSy sounds produced by the 
male, 376. 

UraniidsB, coloration of the, 314. 

Uria ti'oUey variety of (= U. lacry- 
mans), 424. 

Urodehy 348. 

Urosticte Benjaminiy sexual differences 
in, 442. 

Use and disuse of parts, effects of, 32 , 
influence of, on the races of man, 
197. 

Uterus, reversion in the, 38 ; more or 
less divided, in the human subject, 
38, 43 ; double, in the early pro- 
genitors of man, 161. 

V. 

Vaccination, influence of, 134. 

Vancouver Island, Mr. Sproat on the 
savages of, 183 ; natives of, eradi- 
cation of facial hair by the, 580. 

VancUus cristatuSy wing tubercles cf 
the male, 366. 

VanessWy 308 ; resemblance of lower 
surface of, to bark of trees, 311. 

Vaiiability, causes of, 28 ; in man, 
analogous to that in the lower 
animals, 29 ; of the races of man, 
174 ; greater in men than in 
women, 223 ; period of, relation of 
the, to sexual selection, 240 ; of 
birds, 422 ; of secondary sexual 
characters in man, 559. 

Variation, laws of, 29; correlated, 
43; in man, 146; analogous, 152; 
analogous, in plumage of birds, 385. 

Variations, spontaneous, 44. 

Varieties, aUence of, between two 
species, evidence of their distinct- 
ness, 167. 

Variety, an object in nature, 493. 

Variola, communicable between man 
and the lower animals, 7. 
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Vaurdal, haman bones from, 22. 

Veddahft, monogamous habits of, 591. 

Veitch, Mr., on the aversion of 
Japanese l^ies to whiskers, 581. 

Vengeance, instinct of, 113. 

Venus Ervcina, priestesses of, 587. 

Vermes, 264. 

Vermiform appendage, 21. 

Verreauz, M., on the attraction of 
numerous males by the female of 
an Australian JBoinbyXj 252. 

Vertebrae, caudal, number of, in 
macaques and baboons, 58 ; of 
monkeys, partly imbedded in the 
body, 59. 

Vertebrata, 330; common origin of 
the, 158; most ancient progenitors 
of, 161 ; origin of the voice in air- 
breathing, 567. 

Vesicula prostatica^ the homologue of 
the uterus, 24, 161. 

Vibrissaj, represented by long hairs 
in the eyebrows, 19. 

Tiduo, 403, 462. 

— axiilaris, 219. 

Villerme, M., on the influence of 
plenty upon stature, 31. 

Vinson, Aug., courtship of male 
spider, 273; on the male of Epeit'O 
nigra, 273. 

Viper, diflerence of the sexes in the, 
351. 

Virey, on the number of species of 
man, 174. 

Virtues, originally social only, 116; 
gradual appreciation of, 131. 

Viscera, variability of, in man, 27. 

Vlacovich, Prof., on the ischio-pubic 
muscle, 41. 

Vocal music of birds, 368. 

— organs of man, 87 ; of birds, 90, 
450; of frogs, 350; of the Inses- 
sores, 370; diflerence of, in the 
sexes of birds, 371 ; primarily used 
in relation to the propagi tion of 
the species, 566. 

Vogt, Karl, on the origin of species, 1 ; 
on the oridn of man, 3; on the 
semilunar fold in man, 17 ; on mi- 
crocephalous idiots, 35 ; on the imi- 
tative faculties of microcephalous 
idiots, 87 ; on skulls from Brazilian 
caves, 168 ; on the evolution of the 
races of man, 177 ; on the formation 
of the skull in women, 557 ; on the 


Ainos and negroes, 560 ; on the in- 
creased cranial diflerence of the 
sexes in man with race development, 
566 ; on the obliquity of the eye in 
the Chinese and Japanese, 578. — 

Voice in mammals, 525 ; in monkeys 
and man, 558 ; in man, 566 ; origin 
of, in air-breathing vertebrates, 567. 

Von Baer, deflnition of advancement 
in the organic scale, 164. 

Vulpian, Prof., on the resemblance 
between the brains of man and of 
the higher apes, 6. 

Vultures, selection of a mate by the 
female, 416 ; colours of, 493. 

W. 

Waders, young of, 486. 

Wagner, R., on the occurrence of the 
diastema in a Kaflir skull, 40 ; on 
the bronchi of the black stork, 374. 

Wagtail, Ray’s, arrival of the male 
before the female, 212. 

Wagtails, Indian, young of, 468. 

Waist, proportions of, in soldiers and 
sailors, 32. 

Waits, Prof,, on the number of spe- 
cies of man, 174; on the liability 
of negroes to tropical fevers after 
residence in a cold climate, 194; 
on the colour of Australian infants, 
558 ; on the beardlessness of 
negroes, 560; on the fondness of 
mankind for ornaments, 573; on 
negro ideas of female beauty, 579 ; 
on Javan and Cochin Chinese ideas 
of beauty, 580. 

Walckenaer and Gervais, spider at- 
tracted by music, 273 ; on the Myri- 
apoda, 274. 

Wafdeyer,M., on the hermaphroditism 
of the vertebrate embryo, 161. 

Wales, North, numerical proportion ot 
male and female births in, 242. 

Walker, Alex., on the large size of the 
hands of laboui^rs’ children, 33. 

■ , F., on sexual difierences in 
the diptera, 280. 

Wallace, Dr. A., on the prehensile 
use of the tarsi in male moths, 209 ; 
on the rearing of the JffanfAus 
silkmoth, 251; on breeding Lepi- 
doptera, 251 ; proportion of sexes of 
Bombyx cynthia, B, yamamai^ and 
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B, Pemyi reared by, 253 ; on the 
development of Bombyx cynthia 
and B. yamamai, 278 ; on the pair- 
ing of Bombyx cyntMa, 318. 

Wallace, A. R., on the origin of 
man, 3 ; on the power of imitation 
in man, 68 ; on the use of missiles 
by the orang, 82 ; on the varying 
appreciation of truth among differ- 
ent tribes, 122 ; on the limits of 
natural selection in man, 49, 127 ; 
on the occurrence of remorse among 
savages, 131; on the effects of 
natural selection on civilised na- 
tions, 133 ; on the use of the con- 
vergence of the hair at the elbow in 
the orang, 151 ; on the contrast in 
the characters of the Malays and 
Papuans, 168; on the line of sepa- 
ration between the Papuans and 
Malays, 169 ; on the birds of para- 
dise, 219 ; on the sexes of Omithop- 
Ura CrvesuSf 250 ; on protective re- 
semblances, 261 ; on the relative sizes 
of the sexes of insects, 278 ; on £ta- 
phomyia, 280; on the pugnadty of 
the males of Leptorhynctms angxis- 
tatus, 299 ; on sounds produced by 
Euchirus longimant^ 304; on the 
colours of Diadema^ 309 ; on Kail- 
Uma, 311 ; on the protective colour- 
ing of moths, 313 ; on bright colora- 
ration as protective in butterflies, 
314; on variability in the Papi- 
lionids, 320; on male and female 
butterflies inhabiting different sta- 
tions, 321 ; on the protective nature 
of the dull colouring of female but- 
terflies, 321, 322, 325 ; on mimicry 
in butterflies, 324 ; on the bright 
colours of caterpillars, 325; on 
brightly-coloured Ashes frequenting 
reefs, 343; on the coral snakes, 353 ; 
on Pat'odiaea apoda, 385; on the 
display of plumage by male birds 
of pa^ise, 395; on assemblies of 
birds of paradise, 405 ; on the in- 
stability of the ocellated spots in 
Hippai^iaJan%ra^ASA\ on sexually 
limited inheritance, 444; on the 
sexual coloration of birds, 452, 472, 
473, 475, 480; on the relation be- 
tween the colours and nidiAcation 
of birds, 452, 455 ; on the colora- 
tion of the Ck>tingidsB, 460 ; on the 


females of Paradisea apoda and 
papuanOf 470; on the incubation 
of the cassowary, 478 ; on protective 
coloration in birds, 489; on the 
Babirusa, 519; on the markings of 
the tiger, 545 ; on the beards of the 
Papuans, 560; on the hair of the 
Papuans, 575 ; on the distribution 
of hair on the human body, 600. 

Walrus, development of the nicti- 
tating membrane in the, 17 ; tusks 
of the, 502, 507 ; use of the tusks 
by the, 513. 

Walsh, B. D., on the proportion of 
the sexes in Papilio Tumus^ 250* 
on the Cynipidse and Cecidomyidsc, 
254; on the jaws of Ammophila^ 
275; on Corydalis comntu8y 275; 
on the prehensile organs of male 
insects, 275; on the antennae of 
PenthCy 275; on the caudal appen- 
dages of dragon-flies, 276 ; on Piaty- 
phyllum cone ivum^ 286 ; on the sexes 
of the Ephemeridse, 289; on the 
difference of colour in the sexes of 
Specit'ttm femoratum^ 289 ; on sexes 
of dragon-flies, 290 ; on the differ- 
ence of the sexes in the Ichneu- 
monidse, 292 ; on the sexes of Orso- 
dacna atra, 294; on the variation 
of the horns of the male Phanceus 
camifexj 297 ; on the coloration of 
the species of AnthnehariSj 312. 

Wapiti, battles of, 501; traces of 
horns in the female, 504; attacking 
a man, 51 1 ; crest of the male, 531 ; 
sexual difference in the colour of 
the, 536. 

Warbler, hedge-, 473 ; young of the, 
481. 

Warblers, superb, nidiAcation of, 454. 

Wariness, acquir^ bv animals, 80. 

Warington, R., on the habits of the 
stickle-backs, 331, 345 ; on the 
brilliant colours of the male 
stickle-back during the breeding 
season, 340. 

Wart-hog, tusks and pads of the, 519. 

Watchmakers, short-sighted, 33. 

Waterhen, 360. 

Waterhouse, C. 0., on blind beetles, 
294; on difference of colour in 
the sexes of beetles, 294. 

— , G. R., on the voice of Hykbatei 
agUiSi 567. 
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Water-ouzel, 455; autumn song of 
the, 370. 

Waterton, 0., on the Bell-bird, 389 ; 
on the pairing of a Canada goose 
with a Mrnicle gander, 414 ; on 
hares fighting, 500. 

Wattles, disadvantageous to male 
birds in fighting, 404. 

Weale, J. Mansel, on a South African 
caterpillar, 325. 

Wealth, influence of, 134. 

Weapons, used by man, 48 ; employed 
by monkeys, 81 ; ofifensive, of males, 
210; of mammals, 501 et aeq. 

Weaver-bird, 370. 

Weaver-birds, rattling of the wings 
of, 375 ; assemblies of, 405. 

Webb, Dr., on the wisdom teeth, 20. 

Wedderburn, Mr., assembly of black 
game, 407. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh, on the origin 
of language, 87. 

Weevils, sexual diflerencein length of 
snout in some, 208. 

Weir, Harrison, on the numerical 
proportion of the sexes in pigs and 
rabbits, 247 ; on the sexes of young 
pigeons, 247 ; on the songs of birds, 
368; on pigeons, 411; on the dis- 
like of blue pigeons to other co- 
loured varieties, 417 ; on the de- 
sertion of their mates by female 
pigeons, 418. 

— , J. Jenner, on the nightingale 
and blackcap, 212 ; on the relative 
sexual maturity of male birds, 213 ; 
on female pigeons deserting a feeble 
mate, 214; on three starlings fre- 
quenting the same nest, 219 ; on 
the proportion of the sexes in ifa- 
chetea pugnax and other birds, 247, 
248 ; on the coloration of the 7W- 
phcencBj 313; on the rejection of 
certain caterpillars by birds, 326 ; 
on sexual differences of the beak in 
the goldfinch, 360; on a piping 
bullfinch, 369 ; on the object of the 
nightingale’s song, 368; on song- 
birds, 369; on the pugnacity of 
male Hne-plumaged birds, 400 ; on 
the courtship of birds, 401 ; on the 
finding of new mates by Peregrine- 
falcons and Kestrels, 408 ; on the I 
bullfinch and starling, 408 ; on the 
eause of birds remaining unpaired, | 


409 ; on starlings and parrots living 
in triplets, 409 ; on recognition of 
colour by birds, 411 ; on hybrid 
birds, 414 ; on the selection of a 
greenfinch by a female canary, 41&; 
on a case of rivalry of female bull- 
finches, 420; on the maturity of 
the golden-pheasant, 483. 

Weisbach, Dr., measurement of men 
of different races, 167 ; on the 
greater variability of men than of 
women, 223 ; on the relative pro- 
portions of the body in the sexes of 
different races of man, 559. 

Weismann, Prof., colours of Lycoemgy 
312. 

Welcker, M., on brachycephaly and 
dolichocephaly, 56 ; on sexual dif- 
ferences in the skull in man, 557. 

Wells, Dr., on the immunity of co- 
loured races from certain poisons, 
193. 

Westring, on the stridulation of males 
of Theridion, 273; on the stridu- 
lation of Meduviua peraonaius, 281 ; 
on the stridulation of beetles, 302 ; 
on the stridulation of Omahplta 
bi'unneaj 303 ; on the stridulating 
organs of the Coleoptera, 304 ; 
on sounds produced by CychnUf 
304. 

Westropp, H. M., on reason in a bear, 
76; on the prevalence of certain 
forms of ornamentation, 179. 

.Westwood, J. 0., on the classification 
of the Hymenoptera, 148 ; on the 
Culicidse and Tabanidse, 208 ; on a 
Hymenopterous parasite with a 
sedentary male, 221 ; on the pro- 
portions of the sexes in Luoctnua 
oenma and Stagomtan, 253 ; on the 
absence of ocelli in female mu- 
tillide, 274 ; on the jaws of Am- 
mophildf 275 ; on the copulation of 
insects of distinct species, 275 ; on 
the male of Croftro cribrariua^ 276 ; 
on the pugnacity of male Tipulca^ 
280 ; on the stridulation of Pirates 
atridulua^ 281 ; on the Cicadse, 281 ; 
on the stridulating organs of the 
crickets, 284; on Ephippiger vitwm, 
284, 288; on Fneumot'a^ 287; on 
the pugnacity of the Mantides, 289 ; 
on Platyblemnua, 289 ; on difference 
in the sexes of the Agrionidse, 290 ; 
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on the pugnacity of the males of a 
species of Tenthredinse, 291 ; on 
the pugnacity of the male stag- 
beetle, 299 ; on Bledius taurus and 
Siagoniumf 299 ; on lamellicorn 
beetles, 301 ; on the coloration of 
Lithosia^ 314. 

inhale, Sperm-, battles of male, 500. 

Whales, nakedness of, 56. 

Whately, Archb., language not pe- 
culiar to man, 84 ; on the primitive 
civilisation of man, 143. 
fyWhewell, Prof., on maternal affection, 
D 70. 

QWhiskers, in monkeys, 150. 

<White, F. B., noise produced by ffylo- 
^ phiia^ 308. 

^ ■' , Gilbert, on the proportion of 
the sexes in the partridge, 248 ; on 
^ the house-cricket, 283 ; on the ob- 
^ ject of the song of birds, 369 ; on 
the finding of new mates by white 
^ owls, 408 ; on spring coveys of male 
< partridges, 409. 

Whiteness, a sexual ornament in 
^ some birds, 494 ; of mammals in- 
^ habiting snowy countries, 542. 

2 White-throat, aerial love-dance of the 
^ male, 380. 

J Whitney, Prof., on the development 
S of language, 86 ; language not in- 
dispensable for thought, 88. 

Widow-bird, polygamous, 219 ; breed- 
ing plumage of the male, 392, 
403 ; female, rejecting the un- 
adorned male, 419. 

Widows and widowers, mortality of, 
140. 

Wigeon, pairing with a pintail duck, 
414. 

Wilckens, Dr., on the modification of 
domestic animals in mountainous 
regions, 35; on a numerical re- 
lation l^tween the hairs and excre- 
tory pores in sheep, 198. 

Wilder, Dr. Burt, on the greater fre- 
quency of supernumerary digits in 
men than in women, 223. 

Williams, on the marriage-customs of 
the Fijians, 599. 

Wilson, Dr., on the conical heads of 
the natives of North-Western Ame- 
rica, 583 ; on the Fijians, 583 ; on 
the persistence of the fashion of 
compressing the skull, 584. 


Wing-spurs, 449. 

Wings, differences of, in the two sexes 
of butterflies and Hymenoptera, 
277 ; play of. in the courtship of 
birds, 401. 

Winter, change of colour of mam- 
mals in, 542. 

Witchcraft, 96. 

Wives, traces of the forcible capture 
of, 144. 

Wolf, winter change of the, 542. 

Wolff, on the variability of the vis- 
cera in man, 27. 

Wollaston, T. V., on Eurygnathus^ 
277 ; on musical Curculionidro, 301 ; 
on the stridulation of Acalles, 306. 

Wolves learning to bark from dogs, 
73 ; hunting in packs, 101. 

, black, 540. 

Wombat, black varieties of the, 539. 

Women distinguished from men by 
male monkeys, 8 ; preponderance of, 
in numbers, 244; selection of, for 
beauty, 397 ; effects of selection 
of, in accordance with different 
standards of beauty, 584 ; practice 
of capturing, 589, 592; early be- 
trothals and slavery of, 593 ; free- 
dom of selection by, in savage 
tribes, 598. 

Wonder, manifestations of, by ani- 
mals, 71. 

Wonfor, Mr., on sexual peculiantie.s 
in the wings of butterflies, 277. 

Wood, J., on muscular variations in 
man, 26, 41, 43; on the greater 
variability of the muscles in men 
than in women, 223. 

— T. W., on the colouring of the 
orange-tip butterfly, 313 ; on the 
habits of the Satumiidse, 315; 
quarrels of chamscleons, 357 ; on 
the habits of Menura Alberti^ 371 ; 
on Tetrao cupido^ 371; on the dis- 
play of plumage by male pheasants, 
396 ; on the ocellated spots of the 
Argus pheasant, 441 ; on the habits 
of the fbmale cassowary, 478. 

Woodcock, coloration of the, 491. 

Woodpecker, selection of a mate by 
the female, 416. 

Woodpeckers, 371 ; tapping of, 376 ; 
colours and nidification of the, 455, 
458, 489 ; characters of young, 465, 
474, 481. 
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Woolner, Mr., obserrations on the 
ear in man, 15. 

Wormald, Mr., on the coloration of 
Hypopyra^ 315. 

Wounds, healing of, 8. 

Wren, 473 ; young of the, 481. 

Wright, C. A., on the young of Orth 
cetes and Petrocincla, 487. 

— , Chauncey, great brain-power 
requisite for language, 48 ; on cor- 
relative acquisition, 571 ; on the 
enlargement of the brain in man, 
610, 

— — , Mr., on the Scotch deerhound, 
617 ; on sexual preference in dogs, 
524; on the rejection of a horse 
by a mare, 525. 

, W. von, on the protective plu- 
mage of the Ptarmigan, 391. 

Writing, 144. 

Wyman, Prof., on the prolongation of 
the coccyx in the human embryo, 
11; on the condition of the great 
toe in the human embryo, 11 ; on 
the occurrence of the supra-condy- 
loid foramen in the humerus of 
man, 22 ; on variation in the skulls 
of the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, 26 ; on the hatching of the 
eggs in the mouths and branchial 
cavities of male fishes, 163, 345. 

X 

Xenarchus, on the Cicadse, 281. 

Xenophon, selection in mankind advo- 
cated by, 29. 

Xenorhynchus^ sexual difference in the 
colour of the eyes in, 425. 

Xiphophorus SeUerii, peculiar anal fin 
of the male, 337, 338. 

Xylocopa, difference of the sexes in, 
292. 


Y. 

Yarrell, W., on the habits of thr 
Cyprinids, 250; on Paia davatch 
331 ; on the characters of the male 
salmon during the breeding season, 
332, 342 ; on the charactei*8 of the 
rays, 334 ; on the gemmeous drago- 
net, 336 ; on the spawning of the 
salmon, 344 ; on the incubation of 
the Lophobranchii, 346 ; on rivalry 
in song-birds, 369 ; on the trachea 
of the swan, 374 ; on the moulting 
of the Anatidft, 393 ; on the young 
of the waders, 486. 

Yellow fever, immunity of negroes 
and mulattoes from, 193. 

Youatt, Mr., on the development of 
the horns in cattle, 235. 

Yura-caras, their notions of beauty, 
580. 


Z. 

Zebra, rejection of an ass by a female, 
540 ; stripes of the, 545 

Zebus, humps of, 532. 

Zigzags, prevalence of, as ornaments, 
179. 

Zincke, Mr., on European emigration 
to America, 142. 

Zootoca vtviparoj sexual difference in 
the colour of, 357. 

Zouteveen, Dr., polydactylism, 37; 
proportion of sexes at Cape of Good 
Hope, 243; spiders attracted by 
music, 273 ; on sounds produced by 
fish, 347. 

Zygenidse, coloration of the, 314. 


THE END. 
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BTJTTM ANN’S Lexilngus; a Critical Examination of the 

Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in lionier and Hesiod. 
By Bey. J. B. Fisut.akr. 8yo. 12#. 

Irregular Greek Verbs. With all the Tenses 

extant— their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, with Notes, by Rev, 
J. B. Fishlake. Post 8vo. 6#. 

CALLCOTT (Ladt). Little Arthur's History of England. 
Eno Edition, brought down to 1872. With W(H)dcutH. Fcap, 8vo. 1#. 6d, 

CARNARVON (Lord). Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 

Provinces. Post 8vo. 8#. Sd, 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C.). The Jesuits: their Conistitution and 

Tpftching. An liiHtoricnl Sketch. 8vo. 9#. 

CASTLBREAGH DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of Viscount Castlereagh to tlie close of his life. 
12 Vols. 8vo. 14#. esch, 

CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon in 1838. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6#. each. 

Chief Jnstices of England. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6#. each. 
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CAMPBELL (Lord). Lives of Ljndhurst and Brougham. 8vo. 16s. 

ShakHpeare’s Legal Acquireiueuts. 8vo. 5s. 6(f. , 

- Lord Bacon. Reap. 8vo, 2 j. 6<f. 

^giji Gkoroe) India as it maj be : an Outline of a 

proposed Goremmeut and Policy. 8vo. 12jf. * 

Handy- Book on the Eastern Ques- 

tion; being a Very Recent View of Turkey. With Map. Post 8vo, 9#. 

(Tho 8.) Essay on English Poetry. With Short 

Lires of the British Puetu. Post 8vu. 3s. 6d, 

CAVALCASELLE and CROWE’S History of Painting in 

Nobtii Italy, from the 14th to the 16th Century. With Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

Early Flemish Painters, their Lives and 

Works. Illustrations. Post Svo. lO^i. 6(1. ; or Large Paper, 8yo. 15s. 

Life and Times of Titian, with some Account 

of his Family. With Ptrtrait and lilustrationB. 2 vole. Svo. 42s. 

CESNOLA (Grn. L. P. di). Cvpriis; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, 

and Temples, A Narrative of Kcoearches and Excavations during Ten 
Years' Rc.sidcnce in that Island. W^ith Maps and 400 Illustrations. 
Medium Svo. 50«. 

CHILD (O. Chaplin, M.D.). Benedicite; or, Song of the Three 

Children; being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design 
manifested by the Creator in liis works. Post Svo. 6#. 

CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Perils of the Polar Seas; True Stories of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Illustrations. Post Svo. 6r. 

CHURTON (Archdeacon). Poetical Remains, Translations and 
Imitations. Portrait. Post Svo. 7s* 6d, 

New Testament. Edited with a Plain Practical 

Commentapr for Families and General Readers. With 100 Panoramic 
and other Views, from Sketches made on the Spot. 2 vols, Svo. 2l«. 

CICERO’S Life and Times. His Character as a Statesman, 
Orator, and Fiiend, wlih a Selection from his Correspondence and Ora- 
tions. By William Fubsyth. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

CLARK (Sir J ames). Memoir of Dr. John Conolly. Comprising 
a Sketch of the Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America. With 
Portrait, Post Svo. lOs. 6<1. 

CLASSIC PREACHER'S OP THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Tte St. James’ Lectwres in 1877. By Canon Lightfoot, Prof. Wace, 
Dean of Durham, Pieby. Clark, Cannon Farrar, and Dean of Norwkh. 
With Introduction by Lev. J. E. Kempe. Post Svo. 7n. 

CLIVE’S (Lord) Life, By Rev. G. R. Qleio. Post 8to. $s* 6(L 

CLODS (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administra- 

tion and Government. 2 Vols. Svo. 2ls. each. 

■ — Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to tl»e Army, Navy, Marine, and Auxiliary Forces. 
Svo. 12tf. 

CHURCH & THE AGE. Essays on the Principles and Present 

Position of the Anglican Cburob. By various Authors. 2 vols, Svo. 26s. 

COLCHESTER PAPERS. The Diary and Correspondenoe of 

Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
1802-1817. Portrait. 8 Vols, 8sx», 42s, 

COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Portrait. 12moi. Ss, 6(l» 
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LIST OP WORKS 


COLLING WOOD (Ctithbert). Rambles of a Naturalist on tbe 
Shores end Waters of the China Sea. With Illustrations. 8 to. 16«. 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. The St James" 

Lectures^ 1875 and 1876. New Edition. Post 8vo. 6^-. 

COOK (Canon), Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 9s, 
COOKE (E. W.). Leaves from my Sketch-Book. A selection 
from sketches made during many tours. 25 Plates. Small folio. 31s. 6d. 

— Second Series. Consisting chiefly of Views in Egypt 

and the East. With Descriptive Text. Small folio 81«. 6<f. 
COOKERY (Modebn Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge. By a Lady. Woodcuta. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 
COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

Overland Journey fiotu China towards India. Illustrations. 8vo. 16 j». 

CORNWALLIS Papers and Correspon lence during the American 
War, — Admiuistrations in India, — Union with Ireland, and Peace of 
Amieus. 3 VoU. 8vo. H3«. 

COWPER’S (Countess) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Caroline, Princess of Wales, 1714—20. Portrait. 8vo. 10a. 6ci. 

CRABBE (Rev. Gborok). Life and Poetical Works. With Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

CRAWFORD A BALCARRE3 (Earl of). Etruscan Inscriptions. 

Analyzed, Trauidated, and Commented upon. 8vo. Vis. 
CRIPP3(Wilfrep). Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 
and Domestic, its makers and marks. lUiistrations. Medium 8vo 

[In the Press. 

CROKER (J. W.). Progressive Geography for Children. 

18mo. Is. 6d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 64. 

Bosweirs Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 

tbe Hebrides. Seventh Edition. Portraits. 8vo, 12«. 

Early Period of the French Revolution. 8vo. 15«. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8yo. 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. PostSvo, 10s. 64.*, or Large Paper, 8vo, IGs. 

History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Century. Derived from Ke^tear^hns into the Works of Art In 
that Country. With Illustrations. 2 Vols, 8vo. 42s. 

Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 

Family, chiefly from nev and unpuhli hed records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

OUMMING (R. Gordon). Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. Post 8vo* 6s. 

CUNYNGHAME (Sir Arthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and Blsck Seas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and lllustratious. 8vo. 18«. 

CUBTIUS’ (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Da. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 

Evblym Abbot. Post &vo. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the larger work. 12mo. 8s. 64. 
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CURTIUS* (Pkofessor) Accidence of the Greek Language. Ex- 
tiacteJ frotii the above work. 12mo. 2«. 6ii. 

Principle** ol Greek Eijpinology. Translated by A. S. 

Wilkins, M.A., and £. B. EnaLAND. B.A. 2 void. 8vo. 15f. each. 
CUKZOE (Hon. Kobxrt). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levanti*- 
Illustrations. Boat Svo. 7s. Bd. 

OUST (Gsnxral). Warriors of the 17th Century — The Thirty Years* 
War. 2 Vols. 16s. Civil Wars of France and England. 2 Vols. 16s. 
Cumnianders of Fleets and Aimios. 2 Vols. 18«. 

Annals of the Wars — 18th & 19th Century, 1700 — 1815 . 

With JMaps. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 

DAVIS (Nathan). Kuined Cities of Nuxnidia and Carthaginia. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

DAVY (Sir Humphry). Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 

of a P hilosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo Ss 6(?. 

Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts, 

Fcap. 8vo. Sfi. 6d. 

DARWIN ^Charles). Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage 
round the World. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

— Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 
or, the Preservatloti of Favoured Kaces in the Struggle for Life. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

With llluHtrations. 2 Vols. Crown bvu. 18^. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, 

V\ itU Illustrations. Crown hvo. 9s. 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 

With IlluMirations. Crown 8vo. 12^*. 

Various Contrivances by which OreUids are Fertilized 

bf Insects. Woodcuts. Crown 8vu. 9«. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Wood- 

cuts, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14^. 
Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vege- 
table Kingdom. Clown 8vo, 12s. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same 

Species. Crowu bvo. lv‘s. 6cZ. 

— — Pacts and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Muller, 

Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6s. 

DE COSSON (E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

through Abyssinia and Soudsn, and a residence at the Court of King 
J ohn of Ethiopia. Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2U. 

DBLBPIERRB (Octave). History ot Flemish Literature. 8vo, 9d. 
DENNIS (Gkoroe). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 

new Edition, revised, recording nil the latest Uisseveries, With 20 
Plan-, and 16j lllusirations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudele3% With 120 
PortiaiiB, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 

DERBY (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Verse. 10th Jidiiim. With Portrait. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 10s. 
DERR IT (Bishop op). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. The Bampton Lectures for 1876. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

DEUTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Tai^gums and other 

Literary Keniains. 8vo. 12«. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


DILEE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 

Writirgsof the late Ciias. W'eniwokih Dilek. With » Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 Voli*. fcvo. 24s. 

DOCKBREAKINQ, with Odds and Ends for those who love the 
Dog and Giin. By Cf.n. Hitchinsok. With 40 llluBti'ations. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. firf. 

DOMBSTIC MODERN COOKERT. Pounded on Principloo of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo 5». 

DOD’GLA8’3(SibHowabd) Life and Adventures. Portrait. 8vo. IS v* 

Theory and Piact ice of Gunnery. Plates, 8vo. 215. 

Construction of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers 

in Military Operations. PUte». 8vo. 2U. 

(\Vm.) riorse-Shoeing ; As it Is, and As it Should be. 

Illustrations. Post bvo. 7s. Cd. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By Johk Babbow. PostSvo. 2s, 

DRINKWATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2t. 

DUCAKGE’S Mkdijeval Latin-Ekglisk Dictionart. Translated 

and Edited by Rev. K. A. Davmam ana J. H. Hksskls. Small 4to. 

[/n preparation, 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Accounts 
of the GoriUa, the Nest-buiidiug Ape. Chimpansee, Crocodile, Ac. 
lUustratiens. 8vo. 21«. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Farther Pene- 

tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. 21«. 

DUFFERIN (Lord), Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DUNCAN (MajobL History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 
piled from the Original Records. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" ■ The English in Spain; or, The Story of the War of 
Succession. 18:;4 and 1840 . Compiled from tbs Letters, Journals, and 
Kepc^rU of tbs Briti>h Commissioners with Queen Isabella’s Armies. 
With lllu^trHtion8. 8vo. IS.s. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charlbs). Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Lady Easti.akb. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the River Amasons, including a 

Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME,' during the Vatican Council, with 

a Daily Account of thd* Proc««'dings. By Pohfonio Lfto. Trans- 
lated from the Original. 8vo. 12s. 

ELDON’S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
hfs Correspondence and Diaries. By Hobaob Twiss. Portrait 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

ELGIN (Lord). Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodors 

Wauiokd, With Prefiice by Dean Stanley. Bvo. 14s. 

ELLESMERE (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

TimneUted ftvnn the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
entioDS BAd Meroic Bufierlngs of the Native CbrisUaAs. Illustrations. 
8vo. ISs. 
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ELLIS (W,) Memoir. By His Sok. ^Vith kis Character and 

Work. By Ilr.v. II FNBY Alu»n, D.I>, Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6rf. 
(Robinson) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. Bs» 

ELPHINSTONE (Hon. Mountstuabt). History of India — the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Edited by Fbopebsob Cowell. 
Map. 8vo. 18s. 

— - (H. W.) Patterns for Turning; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Fifjnres cut on the Lathe without the use of any— 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 15s. 

ENGLAND. See Callcott, Ckoker, Hume, Markhax, Smith, 

and Staxhoi*k. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 

Peak IIowboh. 8vo. 12s. 

ELZE (Karl). Life of Lord Byron, With a Critical Essay on his 

Place in Litf-rature. Translated from the German. With Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 

PERQUSSON (Jakes). History of Architecture in all Countries 

from the Earliedt Times. With 1.600 Illustrations. 4 Vols, Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I. & II. Anoiciit and Medieeval. 6?s. 

Vol. III. Indian and Ea.stern. 42'?. 

Vol. IV. Modern. Zls.Gd, 

Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts, 8vo. 7s. 6(/. 

The Temple at Jerusalem, and the other build- 
ings in the Haram Alfa, from 8olomcn to galadin, with numerous 
lllu si rations. 4 to. 

FLEMING (Professor). Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With Qu(<tatioo8 and Peferences. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. James. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
FORD (Riohaed). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 3s. 6^. 
FORSYTH (William). Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Correspondenoe and Orations. Illustrations. Croirn 8vo. 

Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the Office 

and DutUs of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Ancient Manuscripts. PostSvo. 2s, Gd. 

Novels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

llluetrat'on of the Manners and Morals of the A ge. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FORTU N E ( Robert) . N arrative of Two Visits to the Tea Countries 

. of China, 1843-62. W’^oodciita. 2 Vols. Post Svo. I8s. 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1687-1711. 

With Portrait Svo. 1 5s. 

FOSS (Edward). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. Medium Svo. 2is, 

FRANCE (History op). See Markham — Smith — Student’s. 

FRENCH IN ALGIERS ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion^ 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durv Gordon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

FRERE ( Sir Bartlb ). Indian Missions. Small Svo. 2a. Gd. 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown Svo. 6«. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


FKEKE (SirBabtlk). Bengal Famine. Howit will be Met and How 
to PreTent Future Famines in India. VTltli Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

QALTOK (Prawois). Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 

Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. {PvJblisUd Yearly) 
GEORGE (Ekbest). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 

Deso-lptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42*. 

Loire and South of France ; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio, 42«. 

GERMANY (History of). See Markham. 

GIBBON (EnwARn). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by Milmam and Gurzor. Edited, with Notes 
by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 

The Student’s Edition ; an Epitome of the above 

work, Inoorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. Bj Dr. 
Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

QIFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Financial Statements of 1853, 1860, 63-65. 

8vo. 12s. 

— Rome an 'I the Newest Fashions io Religion. 

Three Tracts. 8vo. 7s. 6<l. 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. Ss. 6(f. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 8a. 6cL 

G LYNNE (Sir Stephen). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12«. * 

GOLDSMITH’S (Olivbr) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

CUNVuroSAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. Bvo. 80s, 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

(Lady Duff) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft Post 6vo. Ss. 

French in Algiers. 1, The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2 j. 
GRAMMARS. See Cuetics ; Hall; Hutton; Kino Edward; 
Mattbije; Maetzneb; Smith. 

GREECE (History of). See Quote — Smith — Student. 

GREY (Earl). Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 
Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 80. 

GUIZOT (M.). Meditations on ChristUnity. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 304. 

GROTS (Gborob). History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to tbs close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
tbs Great. Library Edition. Portrair, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
180s. Cabinet Editton, Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. PostSvo. S«. each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 8 Vols. 8vo. 45d. 
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GROTB (Qbobge). Aristotle, 2 Volf*. 8vo. 32«. 

Minor Works. With Critical Remarks on bis 

Intellectual diameter, Writings, and Speeches. By Alicx.,Baik, XjL.D. 
Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. Being a Selection from 

his Posthumous Papers. With an Introduction. By ALExasDSB 
Baiit, M.A. 870. 7s. 

Letters on the Politics of Swifzerland in 184T. 6s, 

Personal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, 

Private Memoranda, and Original Letters to and from Various 
Friends. By Mrs. Gkote. Portrait. 8vo. 12#. 

HALL (T. D.) AND Dr. Wm. SMITH’S School Manual of English 
Grammar. With Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3«. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on tlie above work. iCnio. Is, 

Child’s First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 
ment of the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjec- 
tives, and Pronouns. 16mo. Is. 6<i, 

HALL AM (Henrt). The Constitutional History of England, from 

the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Library EdUkm. 3 Vols- 8vo. SOs. Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. PostSvo. 12#. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7#. 6d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages, Library 

Edition. 3 Vols, 8vo. 80#. Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12#. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by 

Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7#. 6d, 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16 th and 

17tb Centuries. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 86#* Cabinet Edition,. 
4 Vols. Post 8vo, 16#. 

— (Arthur) Literary Remains; in Verso and Prose. 

Portrait Feep. Svo. 3«. 6cl. 

HAMILTON (Gen, Srti P. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 

From Original Documents in the Rolls’ Records, War Office, Regimental 
Records, Ac. With Illustrations. 3 Vols. Svo. 63#. 

HART’S^ ARMY LIST. {Published Quarterly and Annually,) 

HAY '^ir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbaiy, its Wild Tribes 
i ' Savage Animals. Post Svo. 8#. 

HEA^'^(Sib Francis). The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 
— ' Life of Sir John Burgoyne. PostSvo, Is, 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2e; 

Bubbles from the Bnmnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. 7#. 6<l. 

■ Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. ' Post Svo. 2«. 

(Sir Edmund) Shall and WRl; or. Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Feap. Svo. 4#. 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 7s. ' 
w Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Svo, Ss,6d, 

— ■'* Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo« Is. ddl 
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LIST OF WORKS 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRA.VEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8 VO. 6s. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 

Tl*e l^lack Fore^st, the llarta. TfiUrinuerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Ril.;eu the Giant Mountains, Taunus. Odenwald, Klass, and Loth- 
riugen. Map and Plans. PostSvo. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wartemburg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styria, Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary, aud the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illustrations. 2 Vola. Post 8vo. 24s. 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

Cbowe and Cavalcasklle. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 

-FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

— — — Part II. Ceutral Prance, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Jlhone aud Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, dec. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS-Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. Post 8vo. [/n tAs Prews. 

ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the Atlaa 

Range. Map. Post 8vo 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map, 16mo. Ss, del, 

Mubbai’s Plan or Pakis, mounted on canvas. 3s. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

. Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Audatusia, Honda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&c. dec. Maps. 2 Vole. Post 8vo. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 

Map. Post 8vo. 12c. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piact nza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna, Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marches, Umbria, and late Patrimony of St. Peter’s, Map. Post 8vo. 10#. 

ROME AND ITS Envikohs. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

and Vesuvius. Map. Post 8vo. 10#. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 

PAINTING, The Italian Schools, Illustrations. 

3 Vols. Post 8vo. 80#. 

‘ LIVES OP ITALIAN PAINTERS, from Cimabuk 

to Babbamo. By Mrs. Jambbon. Portraits. PostSvo. 12s. 

u NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 

Fjelds a d Fjords. Map. Pof.t 8vo. Os. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, Ac. Post 8vo. 6y. 

DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein^ Copenhagen, Jut- 
land, Iceland. Map. Poatevo. 6#. 
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HAND-BOOK — RUSSIA, St. Pbteksbueg, Moscow, Polakd, and 
Fiklaki). Maps. PostSvo. 18i<. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the .£gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15«. 

TURKEY IN ASIA — Constantin.>ple, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Cphesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. PustSro. 15«. 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 

the Nile througli Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, tlie Pyramids, the i*eulusula of Siuai, the Oases, the 
Fyoona, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 16«. 

HOLY LAND — Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai Edom, Syrian Deserts, Pe^ra, Drtraascus , and Palmyra. Maps. 
PostSvo. 20s, Travelling Map of Palestine, la a case. 12«. 

INDIA — BovBAt AND Madras. Map. 2 Vole. 

Post 8vo. 125. each. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 

- ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 215. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 

cheater, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmuods, 
Ipswich, ''\'oodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 125. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1^. 

— KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheernees, 

Kochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Map. PostSvo. 7 s. 6d, 

- SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewe**, Arundel, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 65 . 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and Islk of W'ioht. Maps. PostSvo. IO 5 . 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. 
Post 8vo. 75. 6<f. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. Post 8vo. IO 5 . 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmoutb, Dawllsh, Teignmoutb, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land’s End, 
Ac. Maps. PostSvo. 125. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, and St. Albans. With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 365. St. Albaus separately, crowi 
8vo. 65 . 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, and WORCESTER 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bronisgrove, Evesham. Map. PostSvo. 9t. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Llohfield. With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ISi.- 
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HAND-BOOK — NORTH WALES, BaDgor, Carnaryon, Beaumaris, 
Snowdon, Ll&nberia^ Dolgelly, Gader Idris, Coawaj, &c. Map. Post 
8to. U . 

— SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Yaleof Keatfi, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenbj, Swansea, The Wye, &e. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 

CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St. David’s. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 16s. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewell, Ghatswoith, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashbome, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvolr, Melto 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Poet 8vo. 9». 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LANCASHIRE 

— Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Cheater, Crewe.Alderlev, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. lOs. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripou, Tweeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Grown 8vo. 
21s. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle. Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, 4&e. Map. PostSvo. 9s. 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— Lan- 

caster, Furness Abbey, Arobleslde, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Uiswater, Carlisle, Cockennoutb, Penrith, Appleby* 
Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Mubbay's AIap op the Lake District, on canvas. 3s. 6d. 

ENGLAND and WALES. Alphabetically arranged 

and condensed into one vol'-me. Post 8vo. [In tht Pf'esa. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, ^lelrofle, Kelao, Glasgow, 
DamfHes, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Jnverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee , Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Rob.s, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 9.''. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killariiey, Munster, Ac, Maps. 
Post 8vo. 12 a. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geogrsphical, by Cabow 
Rawlibbow, assisted by Sib Hbitbt Rawlivbok and Sib J. G. Wil- 
xxKBOV. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48s. 

HERSCHEL’S (Caroline) Memoir and CorrespondeEce. By 

Mrs. Jouk Hebsohel.. With Portraits. Crown Svo 125. 

HATHERLEY (Lord), The Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Svo. 65. Fopular Edition. Post 8vo. 25. 6d. 

HOLLWAY (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. Svo. 2d. 
HONEY BEE. By Rsy. Thomas Jamhs. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOOK (Dban). Church Dictionary. Svo. 16s. ^ 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their ackuowledged interest, and ability of the Aiitboni. Post Sro. 
Published at 2a. and 3s. 6d. each, and arranged under two dlsUnctlTe 
heads as follows 

GLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 

JoHW Dbiukwatss. 2s. 

2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 

Lady Duff Qobdon. 2s. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By Robebt SoiTTHET. 2s. 

1 I i?T? Qm iro A vriTQ nn A TT'P I 
r Baubow. 2s. . 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- ' 
TON. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladf Duff Gobdom. 2s. 

7. 'J HE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

a LIVONIAN TALES. 2s, 

9. LIFE OF COND^. By Lobd Ma- 

HOB. 3s. 6d. j 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rev. 
G.R. QIiEio. 2s. I 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lobd Ellbsmbbe. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milx aw. 2s. 

13. SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdow. 3s. HcL 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

16. 

Thomas Campbell. 8s. 6d. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lobd Mahom. 8s. 6d. 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Key. G. R. Glbio. ds. 6d, 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sib F. B. Head. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev. G. 

R. Glbio. 3s. 6<i. 


CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gkoboe 

Bobbow. 3s. 6d. 

2. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob 

Bobbow. 3s. 6d. 

S&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hebbb. 2 Vols. 7s. 

6. TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. 
By iBBV and Mangles. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummond Hay. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM the BALTIC. 

By a Lady. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. 

Mbbbdith. 2s. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. • 

liBWlS. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OP PERSIA. By 

SlB JoHX Maloolm. Ss. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OP FATHER RIPA. 

2s. 

12 & 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hbbmanh Melville. 2 Vols. Ts. | 
li. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 2s. 


15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 

a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

CHA.ELBB St. Jobw. 8s« 6d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By b 

F. B. Head. 2s. 

16 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Riohabd Fobo. 8s. 6d» 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwabds. Ss. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRsv.G.AoLAHO. Ss. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Ruxtom. 8s. 6d. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

By Lobd CABHABVoir. 8s. 6d. 

23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Rby. H. W. Hayoabth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Baylb St. John. 2s. 


25. SIERRA LEONE. 
8s. 6d. 

Each work may be bad separately^ 
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IJSl OF AVORKS 


HOOK’S (Thsodobe) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo. I 5 . 

HOPE (T. C.). Architkcturk of Ahmedabad, vith Historical 
Sketch ftnd Architectural Notes. With Maps, Photographs, and 
Woodcuts. 4to. bl. 6s. 

_ (A. J. Bkresforp) Worship in the Church of England. 

Svo. 9s., or, Poindar S’.hctions j’i'om. 6vo. 2«. (Ici. 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text, Edited by Dean MiufAir. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Crown Sro. 7s. bd. 

Life of. By Bkan Milman. Illustrations. 8 to. 9a 

HOUGHTON’S (Lord) Monographs, Personal and Social With 

Portraits. Crown Svo. ICs. ft/. 

— P 0 F.TICAL Works. Collected Edition. With Por- 

trei\ 2 Vols. Fcap Svo. 12s. 

HUME (The Student’s). A’History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius CfP'^ar to the Revolution of IC88. Corrected and con- 
tinued to 1868 Woodcuts, Post Svo. 7s. ftf. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.) Dog Breaking, with Odds? and Ends for 

tliose who Irve the Fog and the Gun. "With 40 Illustrations. 6th 
edition. 7s. 6J. 

HUTTON (H. E.). Principia Graeca; an Introduction to the Study 

of Greek. (Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 3«. 6cl. 

IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2«. 

JACOBSON (Bishop). PrAgmentary Illustrations of the History 
of the Book of Common Prayer; from Manut-cript Sources (Bishop 
Sasdersok and Bishop Wrex). Svo. bs. 

JAMES’ (Rev. Thomas) Fables of iEsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. VTith 1(X) Woodcuts by TENKtEt and Wolf, 
Post Svo. 2«. 6<l. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 

and the Progress of F*aintlng in Italy — Clmabue to Bassano. W'^ith 
50 Portraits. Pont Svo. 12«. 

JENNINGS (Louis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes. Being 
Country Walks, chiefly in Surrey ^and Sussex. With IlluKtrations. 
Post 8vo, 10s. bd. 

JERVIS (Rev. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. Witli au Ihiroduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2Bs. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. Svo. Zs. 6d. 
JEX-BLAKE (Rev. T. W,). Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham and Rugby. Fcap. 8vo. 3m. 3d. 

JOHNS (Rev. B. G.). Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 

Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. W'ith Jllastrations. 
Post Svo. 7». 3d. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samuel) Life. By James Boswell Including 

the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited bv Mb. Gbokbp. 1 vol. Royal 
8vo. 125 Eevo Edition. Portnits. 4 Vols. 8vo. [7* Preparation. 

Lives of the mode eminent English Poets, with 

CriticBl Observations on their Works. Edited with Notes, Corrective 
and Explanatory, by Peter Cubvivobam. 8 vols. Svo. 22#. 3d. 

J UNIUS’ Handwritxeo Professionally investigated. By Mr. Chabot, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by tbe Hon. Edward 
Twisletox. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &o. 4to. £8 85. 
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KEN’S (Bibhop) Life. By a Latmar. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 185. 
— Exposition of the Apostlee’ Creed. 16mo. I 5 . 6d. 

KEKK (Robert). Gentleman's House ; ok. How to Plan Eno- 
Li»H Kkaidrnces prom thr Paksomaok to the Palace. With ' 
Views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. 

Small Country House. A Brief Practical Discourse on 

the Planninj? of a Itehideuce fiotii 2tKiO/. to 600Ui. With Supple* 
mentary Kstimates to 700ul. Post 8vo. 3s. 

Ancient Idghts; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo, 5^. 6d. 

(R. Malcolm) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 

Abrid^ent of the entire Commeutaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 
KING GEORGE HIrd’s Correspondence with Lord North, 

1769-82. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, byW. Bodham Lonmb. 

2 voN. 8vo. 32.». 

KING (R. J.). Archaeology, Travel and Art ; being Sketches and 

Studies, Historical and Oesenptivy. 8vo 1*J«. 

KIRK (J. Foster). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 

Eundv portrsit. 3 Vols. 8vn 45.y. 

KIRKES’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morrant 
Baker, F.K (' S. lOlh Edition, With 4i'0 Illustrations. Post 6vo. 14«. 
KUGLER'S Hjmdbook of Painting. — The Italian Schools. Re- 
vised and Kwinodelled from the most recent Itesearches. By Ladv 
Eastlakr, With 140 111 nstnit ions. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30 a 

Handbook of Painting. — The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch SchooN. lievised and in part re-writteu. By J. A. Cbowb. 
WithHo lllustritions. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 2is, 

LANE (B. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modern 

EgyptiaiH. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12« 

LAWRENCE (Sir Geo.). Reminiscences of Forty-three Years’ 
Service in India ; including Captivities in Cabul among the Aifghaus 
and among the Sikhs, and a Narrative of the Mutiny in Eajputana. 
Crown Svo. 10a 64. 

LAYARD (A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar« 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yeaedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Plates and Woodcuts. S Vols. Svo. 86». 

%* A Popular Edition of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post Svo. 7«. 6<i. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
Desert, during a Second Esi>e<Utiou to Assyria. With Map and 
Plates. Svo. 21s, 

A Popular Edition of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post Svo. 78. 6d. 

LBATHES’ (Stanley) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis i, — vi., and Psalms i.— vi. GrammaBcal 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. 7s. 64, 

LENNEP (Rev. H. J. Yan). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archaeology, With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Modern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illustration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 300 llluatratioiis. 

2 Vols. Svo. 21s. 
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LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 

tloDB. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 

and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

LETO (PoMPOHio), Eight Months at Rome during the Yatican 
Council. Witli a da ly account of the proceeding i. Tianslated from 
t}>e original. 8vo. 12s. 

LETTERS Frok the Baltic. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2«. 

Madras. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Sierra Leones By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 3^. Od. ’ 

LEYI (Lsore). History of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Nation, fiom to 1670. Svo. 16s. 

LIDDELL (Dean). Student’s History of Rome, from tlie earliest 

Times to the eatahlishinentof the Empire. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. Bd. 

LLOYD (W. Watkiss). History of Sicily to the Athenian War; 

■with Elucidations of the Sicilian Oden ol Pindar. With Map 6vo. 14s. 

LISPING8 from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 

TmpuUiaGushington. Edited by LohoPufferis, With 24 Plates. 4to.21s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S History of Enoland. By Lady Call- 

roTT. New Edition,continn»-d to \S72. With Woodcuta. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6(2. 

LIVINGSTONE (Dr ). Popular Account of his First Expedition 
to Africa, 1840-56. IlluHtiations. Post 8vo. 7s. €d. 

Popular Account of his Second Expedition to* 

AfricK, 1858-64. Map and illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6t/. 

Lagt Journals in Central Africa, from 1865 to 

his Death. Continued by a Narraiive of his lant niom^ nts and sufferings. 
By Rev Horacb Waller. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

LIYING3TONIA. Journal of Adventures in Exploring Lake 

Nyassa, and Establishing a Missionary Settlement thcr-^ liy E. D. 
Vorwo, R.N. Revised by Rev. IIokacr Waller. Maps PostBvo. 7i. 6d. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Letters from the 

Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2s. 

LOCH (H. B.). Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 
Elgin’'* Second Embassy U China. With Illn«trations PostSvo. s. 
LOCKHART (J. G.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. With Portrait and Illnstrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8vo. If. 

LOUDON (Mrs.) Gardening for Ladies. With Directions and 

Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LYELL (Sir Charles). Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32#. 

Student’s Elements of Geology. With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s, 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man> 

including an Outline of Glacial Post-Terdary Geology, and Remarks 
on the Origin of Species. Illustrations. 8vo. 14#. 

— <K. M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns, With Tables 

to show their Distribution. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LYTTON (Lord). A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Post 

8vo. 6# 

McCLINTOCK ( Sir L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fare of Sir John Franklin and bis Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. Sd. 

JIACDOUGALL (Col.). Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

Artillery. With Plans. Post 8to, 12#. 
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MACGREGOR (J.). Rjb Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, Gen- 

nesareth, &c. A CanoB Cruise In Palerttiae and Egypt and the Waters 
ot Damascus. With Map and 70* Illustrations. Crown 8 vu. 7s. 6d. 

MAETZNER'S Enoli^su Guamhir. A Methodical, Analytical, 

and Historical Treatise on the Orthogrephy, Prosody, Inflections, and 
Syntax of the EnglUh Tongue. Traiihlated from the German. By 
Claib J. Gbegk, LL.I). 3V.»ls. 8vo. 3 Gj». 

MAHON (Lord), see Stanhope. 

MAINE (Sir H. Sumnkr). Ancient Law: its Connection with the 

Early History of Surirtty, and its Uelation to Modern Ideas. Sro. 18a. 

Village Communities in the East and West. With 

additinnal Es-ays. 8vo. 

Early History of Institutions. Sv’o. 12 j. 

MALCOLM (Sir John). Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo, 3a. 6d 
MANSE L (Dean). Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Letters, Lectures, and Papers, including the Phrontis- 

terion, or Oxford in tlie XlXlh Ceutiiry. Edited by H. W. Chandler, 
M.A. 8vo. 12«. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Secot.d Centuries. 
W?tl» a fikotcii of hi.s life and character. By Lord Cabnarvok, 
Edi'cd bv Canon Ltuhtfoot. 8vo I()*. 6d. 

MANUAL OP SCIEN'I'IFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 

Travellers. Edited t>\ i:kv Jt. Main. Post Svo. 3s. Bd, {Publishsd bg 
ordtr of ik* Loi'dn of the. Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 

Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A new English 
Version. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and M^ern 
Travels. By Col. Hekkv Yulk. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols, 
Medium Svo. 0:!£. 
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